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CHAPTER   I. 

**It  is  life  to  move  from  the  heai't's  first  throes. 
Through  youth  and  manhoo  i  to  Age's  snows, 
In  a  ceaseless  circle  of  joys  and  ivoes. " 

"  0  what  a  face  was  hers  to  brighten  light, 

And  give  back  sunshine  with  an  added  glow, 

To  wile  each  moment  with  a  fresh  delight. 
And  part  of  memory's  best  contentment  grow  1 

O,  how  her  voice,  ae  Jvith  an  inmate's  right. 
Into  the  sti-angest  heart  would  welcome  go. 

And  make  it  sweet,  and  ready  to  become 

Of  white  and  gracious  thoiights  the  chosen  home  ! " 

T.OWEI.ti. 
*Hfi  TRAVELLER.      THE   ROADSIDE  INN".      THE  MAIDEN". 


^HE  prettiest  town  in  the  south  of  England  is 
V  Arundel.  Situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill, 
[is  its  quaint  old-fashioned  houses,  from  the  rudest 
rusticity  to  the  more  polished  modern  mansion,  over- 
looked by  the  proud  castle  of  "  all  the  Howards,"  em- 
bosomed in  rich  foliage  of  all  hues,  strike  the  visitor 
with  a  feeling  of  pecuhar  Satisfaction  as  his  eye  wanders 
over  the  many  claims  to  the  picturesque  presented  to 
him.  It  is,  however,  not  in  Arundel  alone  that  all  the 
charms  of  scenery  are  centred ;  but  turn  the  gaze  in  any 
direction,  the  landscape  is  found  to  be  both  diversified 
and  beautiful.  Here  may  be  observed  the  grandeur 
of  vast  and  extensively -wooded  uplands:  there  the 
calm  beauty  of  undulating  valleys,  over  whose  bosoms, 
murmuring  a  music  that  hath  no  touch  of  art,  glides 
the  clear  sparkling  Arun,  wandering  in  ito  course  over 
pebbly  stones  and  through  green  places,  with  many  a 
gurgling  gushing  tone,  right  pleasant  to  the  ear,  and 
grateful  to  tlic  eye.  Froift  the  summit  of  the  swelling 
downs  may  be  traced  the  panoramic  beauties  of  highly 
cultivated  counties,  enamelled  with  woods  and  plantations 
of  every  variety  of  tint,  dotted  here  and  there  with 
towns  and  villages,  from  which  uprise  the  pointed 
spi|P^  of  many  a  rustic  church,  and  glistening  with 
numberless  fields  of  golden  and  ripening  grain.  To 
tlie  southward,  stretches  out  to  its  junction  with  the 
sky,  the  ever-varying  restless  sea;  now  placid  as  a  sheet 
of  molten  silver,  anon  tcmpcst-tost  and  surging,  under 
the  heavy  pressure  of  a  south-west  wind,  so  scvcicly 


:  felt  upon  this  coast,  in  long  foam -crested  hurrying 
waves,  impatient  to  expend  its  fury  upon  the  com- 
plaining beach.  Along  the  shore,  extending  east  and 
west,  may  be  observed  scattered  small  villages  or  more 
pretentious  towns,  yclept  watering-places,  while  upon 
the  sea,  shallow  and  treacherous  as  it  nears  the  coast, 
the  fisherman's  lugger  floats  lazily  and  idly,  but  too 
just  a  type  of  those  who  man  it,  stout  and  trim  in  the 
hour  of  toil  and  trial,  but  quite  equal  to  all  the  sun- 
shine and  rest  opportunity  can  bestow.  Here  and 
there  dart  the  smartly  rigged  pleasure-yachts  or  the 
row-boat,  with  one  small  sail  set  to  woo  the  favouring 
breeze.  Far  out  to  sea,  where  the  sky  seems  to  arch 
down  to  meet  the  world  of  waters,  may  be  traced, 
though  dim  and  hazy,  the  ship  rigged  merchantmen  or 
the  leviathan  steamers,  pursuing  their  course  to  far 
lands  or  homeward  bound,  giving  in  their  progress  up 
and  down  Channel  a  wide  berth  to  the  coast,  beautiful 
and  fair  though  it  be  to  gaze  upon.  Yea,  Arundel  is 
charmingly  situated,  romantic  in  its  associations,  agree- 
able for  its  pleasant  places  and  pretty  faces,  and  not 
the  less  delightful  because,  of  all  the  sweet  spots  the 
broad  lands  of  merry  England  can  boast,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  afford  a  more  bracing,  purer,  heaLhier  air  tnan 
this  same  Arundel. 

A  few  miles  eastward  of  Arundel  the  road  from 
Worthing  winds  in  close  contiguity  with  the  sea  shore ; 
indeed,  in  rough  weather,  a  south-west  Wind  and 
spring-tide  bring  the  surf  in  unpleasant  and  sometimes 
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terrifying  proximity  to  the  traveller,  particuliuly  if 
the  time  be  night  and  the  sky  dark  when  this  pait  of 
the  route  be  traversed.  It  is  just  at  tho 
described  that  the  road  takes  a  dii'ect  turn  inland;  and, 
set  back  a  little  way  from  it,  a  cottage  reared  its  head, 
palpable  enough,  if  you  were  in  search  of  it,  and  bent 
on  finding  it,  but  sulHciently  unobtrusive  to  bo  passed 
without  notice,   unless  the  attention   wero  specially 


and  inclination  prompted,  aratled  thomid^  vwy  rciidily 
of  the  good  cheer  to  bo  cUiimI  ftt  ttie  *'Bonny  B«rk  s" 
locality  j  for  such  was  tho  sign  of  tlio  "public."  sllboi^l)  U»rro 
did  not  appear  apou  the  fuo«  of  Ut«  cottage,  attached  or 
pendent,  any  indication  that  toch  wu  tba  nama 
W.  Waters  liad  sponsorially  applied  to  it 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  a  hot  sonnj  d^  in 
\ugust  that  a  youthful  trarcUcr  suspended  his 


directed  to  it.     Immediately  behind  it  tho  ground  was    along  the  dosty  road  he  had  been  trarersing,  on  his  fnj 
cultivated  for  tho  production  of  vegetables,  of  which    from  Worthing  to  Arondel,  to  take  adrantaga  of  aa 


there  appeared  to  bo  an  ample  supply  tof  those  in 
season,  while  only  a  small  portion  was  devoted  to  th'3 
culture  of  flowers,  albeit  it  was  unquestionably  rich  in 
dahlias,  which,  without  any  design  or  arrangement, 
upreared  their  flaunting  heads  in  all  parts  of  this 
medley  of  kitchen  and  flower  garden.  The  varieties 
wero  many,  and,  notwithstanding  tho  vicinity  of  the 
sea,  the  plants  were  hardy,  and  tho  flowers  handsome 
and  perfect.  It  was  evident  they  were  carefully  tended, 
although  it  was  equally  apparent  they  had  not  been 
planted  with  any  consideration  for  efl*ect,  or  even  for 
successful  rearing ;  nevertheless,  they  throve  well,  and 
surpassed  many  nurtured  under  more  advantageous 
auspices.  Beyond  this  garden  was  an  orchard  of  no  very 
vast  extent,  neither  was  it  remarkable  for  the  quality 
or  quantity  of  apples  and  pears  it  produced,  but  it  is 
certain  that  when  the  fruit  had  ripened,  the  palate 
might  acknowledge  that  it  had  been  subjected  to 
meaner  gratifications  than  the  flavor  of  apple  or  pear 
from  trees  in  this  small  orchard.  Around,  beyond, 
were  flelds  of  wheat,  until  tho  land  ascended  swelling 
gradually  into  wooded  heights,  forming  the  boundary 
between  earth  and  sky. 

At  the  cottage  you  could  obtain — as  a  board  of  small 
dimensions,  and  much  smaller  claim  to  merit  as  a 
specimen  of  painter's  craft,  informed  you — "Good 
accomodation  for  man  and  beste,"  the  "  m  "  being  scan- 
dalously left  out  in  the  second  word,  and  the  designed 
generic  appellation  of  the  quadruped  incended  shame- 
fully misspelt.  You  were  also  informed  tluit  it  was  by 
W.  Waters  that  the  opportunity  of  accepting  accom- 
modation was  afforded;  and  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  the  board  and  the  sign  exhibited  by  that  portion 
of  the  establishment  from  whence  the  public  enter- 
tainment was  to  be  obtained  was,  that  bread  and 
cheese,  ale,  hay,  and  water,  would  be  the  limit  of 
refreshment  *  to  be  had  here.* 

With  such  an  impression  conveyed  by  the  aspect  of 
the  hostelry,  no  wonder  that  many  a  traveller,  hungry 
or  thirsty,  on  horse  and  foot,  pursued  his  way  without 
testing  the  hospitality  proffered  in  such  homely  terms, 
or  without  observing  that  something  to  wash  down  the 
dust  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  or  to  warm  the  system  on  a 
nipping  winter's  morn,  might  be  had  by  feeing  Mr.  W. 
Waters,  because  of  the  modesty  both  in  dimensions  and 
colour  of  the  board  that  gave  the  intimation. 

Yet  there  wero  those  who  knew  such  an  impression 


opportunity  suddenly  presented  to  him  by  a  gap  in  the 
hedgo  to  cast  his  eyes  seaward  and  satisfy  himself 
respecting  certain  prognoetica  he  had  been  (urraing 
during  the  last  quarter  of  an  hoor  as  to  the  profaahla 
continuance  of  the  fine  weather  he  had  been  aaktog 
the  most  of  that  day.  The  son  was  sinking  in  gorgaooa 
splendour  behind  the  western  hills,  casting  a  crimson 
glow  over  tho  sky  above  it,  tinging  the  tree  tops  and 
crests  of  hills  with  hues  of  golden  richness,  and  throw, 
ing  into  purple  shadow  the  umbrageooa  woodsy  tha 
hollow  places,  and  sloping  vallies  with  wUch  this  part 
of  the  country  is  adorned.  Above,  the  sky,  bars  oi 
clouds,  was  gradually  assuming  that  ezqointe  tint  ot 
the  violet,  unapproachable  by  art,  from  which  pala  stars 
began  to  peep  out,  and  it  seemed  as  though  tho  glory 
of  the  day  would  be  transcended  by  the  beanty  of  tha 
night.  Yet  not  in  this  direction  did  the  yomg  pedes- 
trian  turn  his  eyes,  but,  as  we  have  raid,  his  gaie  waa 
bent  seaward,  and  he  uttered  an  exclamation  which 
indiciitcd  rather  vexation  tlian  surprise  at  tlie  ngna 
which  met  the  earnest  regard  he  directed  to  them. 

Immediately  above  the  sea  line,  stretching  from  the 
eastward  to  the  south-west,  where  the  land  nuis  out  to 
a  point,  a  huge  bank  of  dark  cloud  was  rising  slowly 
up,  from  its  volume  and  density  somewhat  awful  in  its 
character.  From  the  uppermost  edge  of  this  mass  a 
thin  murky  grey  vapour  sprang  rapidly  upward  in  all 
directions,  expanding  its  filmy  serrated  edges  as  it  drew 
perpendicular  to  the  traveller,  and  in  its  progress 
shutting  out  the  cle;ir  heavens  and  twinkling  stars^  as 
though  to  hide  from  them  the  ravages  the  fieroa  wind 
and  the  raging  sea  Iiad  determined  on  committing. 

The  youth  watched  for  a  few  minute  these  tokens  ol 
an  interruption  in  the  serenity  which  had  rr  1 

he  Wiis  startled  by  a  vivid  flash  of  light u 
nating  all  that  part  of  the  sea  over  which  tiw  douda 
had  already  cast  their  shadow. 

**  I  was  not  deceived,"  he  muttered,  **  the  sea  sniftcf 
not  its  calm  to  be  disturbed  without  a  oomphunii^ 
moan.  The  dull  boom  of  the  waves  upon  the  shore, 
and  the  mournful  roll  of  the  loose  beach  as  it  Allows 
the  retiring  waters,  led  me  to  expect  a  change,  but  I 
did  not  bargain  for  one  so  sudden  as  this.  I  hs^  yet 
some  miles  to  cover  before  I  reach  Arundel,  and  unless 
I  am  lucky  enough  to  obtiin  shelter  on  my  way,  the 
storm  will  burst  in  its  wildest  fury  over  me,  and  I  sliall 
be  soaked  to  the  skin  without  possessing  the  luxoiy  oi 


to  be  ridiculously  erroneous,  and  when  purse  permitted  |  a  change' 
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A  second  flash  of  lightning  more  vivid  than  tho  first, 
followed  by  a  low  rumbUng,  admonished  him  to  pro- 
ceed; and  he  observed  that  the  pleasure  boats,  and  even 
such  fishing  vessels  as  were  in  the  offing,  were  running 


was  brewing,  and  which  was  sweeping  up  with  a 
rapidity  almost  staggering  the  belief  of  even  those  who 
observed  it. 

Springing  from  the  gap,  in  which  he  had  stood  to 


garded  him ;    he  looked  upon  him  as  an  uncourteous 
boor,  improperly  impeding  his  path. 

"What    do   I    want?"     he    exclaimed     pettishly. 
"  Pray  docs  not  your  board  state  that  you  afford  *  good 


for  the  shore  in  evident  haste  to  escape  the  storm  that    accommodation  for  man  and  beast  ? '     I  want  accom- 


modation.'* 

"  Glass  o*  ale,"   suggested  the  cottager,  eying  his 
customer  closely,  and  yet  blocking  up  the  doorway. 

"Glass  of  ale,"  echoed  the  traveller,  with  an  im- 


examinc  the  weather,  he  proceeded  along  the  road,  \  patient  gesture — "  I  want  to  come  in  and  rest  myself, 
deteraiining  to  apply  to  the  first  cottage  on  the  way-     perhaps  to  sleep." 

side  for  hospitality.     He  was  thinly  clad  in  summer         "  You  can  ha'  a  glass  o'  ale  at  t'  door,"  said  the  Cer- 
dress,  and  was  fully  conscious  that  the  storm  would  j  berus,  still  keeping  possession  of  the  entry. 


overtake  him  long  before  he  could  gain  the  destination 
to  which  he  was  bound,  and  he  had  no  desire  to  brave 
the  driving  rain,  when  the  only  result  of  such  daring 
would  be  that  he  must  lie  in  bed  while  his  clothes  were 
being  dried.  It  is  true  that  at  his  back  he  carried  a 
knapsack,  which  appeared  somewhat  bulky;  but,  what- 
ever changes  of  linen  and  other  articles  it  might  con- 
tiiin,  a  suit  of  clothes  was  not  among  them:  so  he 
increased  his  speed,  and,  as  his  attention  was  on  the 
qui  vive,  ho  quickly  espied  "  The  Bonny  Bark."  He 
at  once  directed  his  step  thitlier.  As  he  drew  near, 
his  eye  caught  sight  of  the  board  already  mentioned ; 
he  was  too  glad  of  the  promise  it  held  out  to  even 
smile  at  the  deficient  scholarship  it  displayed,  and,  on 
reaching  the  door,  lifted  the  latch  to  enter,  but  further 
progress  was  checked,  for  the  door  was  fastened  within. 
At  this  moment  a  blast  of  wind  came  howling  from 
the  sea— a  dense  cloud  of  dust  from  the  road  was 
whirled  in  the  air  in  fantastic  wreaths  and  carried  over 
t,he  cornfields ;  big,  heavy  drops  of  rain  came  pattering 
down,  beating  against  the  small  panes  of  the  lattice 
window  of  the  "  Bonny  Bark,"  and,  with  this  induce- 
ment, the  young  traveller  struck  with  his  walking, 
cane  smartly  on  the  door.  The  summons  did  not 
obtain  an  immediate  reply ;  he  therefore  repeated  it 
more  violently,  using  his  voice  lustily,  for  the  rain  was 
beginning  to  fall  sharply.  While  impatiently  con- 
tinuing his  blows,  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a 
stout  burly-looking  fellow  occupying  the  door-way, 
and  without  offering  the  slightest  opportunity  for 
admittance,  enquired  roughly  what  the  stranger 
wanted.  The  young  traveller  scanned  his  questioner 
from  head  to  foot,  and  observed  that  he  was  young 
but  stalwart ;  his  dress  was  a  compound  of  the  sailor 
and  agricultural  labourer.  He  had  a  handsome  face, 
but  it  did  not  possess  the  expression  which  impresses 
one  with  the  strongest  belief  in  the  honesty  of  the 
owner. 

There  was  an  almost  settled  frown  on  the  bi-ow, 
the  eye  was  bright,  quick  in  its  movements,  and  a 
brilUant  black;   but  while  it  expressed  much  deter- 


"  At  the  door ! "  cried  the  youth  in  indignant  amaze 
"  What  do  you  mean  ?     Don't  you  admit  travellers  ?" 

"  Sometimes.'* 

"  Why  not  now  ? — don't  you  see  a  heavy  storm  is 
coming  up  ?  " 

"Ah,  that  it  be— 'full  be  a  dirty  night." 

"Exactly,  and  I  am  on  my  way  to  Arundel." 

"ToAr'ndel?" 

"  Yes.  I  have  no  chance  of  getting  there  before  the 
storm  comes  on,  and  as  time  is  not  altogether  an  object 
to  me  I  prefer  resting  here,  and,  if  need  be,  having  a 
bed,  if  you  have  one  to  let." 

At  this  moment,  a  violent  gust  of  windswept  fiercely 
past  them,  the  heavens  each  moment  grew  darker,  the 
rain  continued  to  increase,  and  a  smart  flash  of  light- 
ning again  lit  up  the  sea.  The  cottager  threw  his  eyes 
seaward. 

"  'T'ull  be  a  dirty  night,'*  he  ejaculated  once  more. 

"  Of  course ;  therefore  let  me  enter,  exclaimed  the 
youth,"  and  added,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip,  "it  is  not 
usual  for  innkeepers  to  keep  a  closed  door  against  a 
customer." 

"Where  did*st  thee  come  from  ?**  asked  the  country- 
man,^ fixing  an  enquiring  eye  upon  him. 

"  Where  did  I  come  from  ?"  repeated  the  traveller, 
his  face  becoming  of  a  scarlet  hue,  "  What's  that  to 
you  ?"  Then  checking  his  ire,  and  seeing  the  question 
in  another  light,  he  added,  "I  have  come  from 
Brighton ;  I  have  walked  from  thence  since  the  morn- 
ing, and  am  tired.  But  look  you  my  man,  answer  me 
yea  or  nay,  am  I  to  come  in  or  not  ?  If  yea,  let  me  pass ; 
if  nay,  I'll  e'en  hurry  on  to  some  shelter,  where  my 
money  will  be  more  acceptable,  and  the  hospitality  more 
readily  accorded.'* 

The  countryman,  casting  a  rapid  glance  over  th® 
person  of  the  traveller,  as  though  to  form  an  estimate  of 
his  means,  called  out  suddenly  to  some  one  within, 
"  Feyther,  here's  one  as  wants  summut  to  eat,  and  a 
bed — canyon  do  it  ?" 

Immediately  obeying  the  summons,  a  tall  gaunt  man 
appeared  from  an  inner  room,  and  advanced  direct  to 


mination,  unquestionable  courage,  with  the  capabihty    the  door;  he  cast  a  shrewd  penetrating  glance  at  the 
of  betokening    ferocity,  it  was  certainly  the  great    young  traveller,  and  said  instantly— 
ornament  of  the  face.    It  was  not  with  such  con-        "  Aye,  to  be  sure— that  is  if  he  be'nt  too  dainty  with 
siderations,  however,  that  the  young  pedestrian  re-  j  his  food,  or  afear'd  of  a  humble  but  clean  bed.'* 
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"Neither"  cried  the  young  traveller,  making  at 
once  almost  a  forcible  entry,  "  I  am  ready  for  a  fowl 
and  a  few  slices  of  ham,  or  will  be  content  with  bread 
and  cheese ;  I  can  enjoy  a  down  bed  or  a  chair,  and  can 
pay  for  either.  Do  the  best  you  can  for  me  and  I  shidl 
not  grumble,  I  promise  you." 

The  next  moment  he  had  passed  father  and  son,  and 
walking  into  an  inner  room,  he  at  once  proceeded  to 
divest  himself  of  his  knapsack,  which  he  placed  upon 
the  table,  and  removing  his  cap  which  he  threw  by  its 
side,  he  flung  himself  into  a  chair,  and  drawing  a  silk 
handkerchief  from  the  breast  pocket  of  his  coat,  he 
proceeded  to  dust  his  shoes ;  while  fiither  and  son,  who 
hud  followed  him  into  the  room,  regarded  him  with 
an  attention,  soiuewhat  beyond  that  which  his  dress  or 
even  his  appearance  at  their  house,  or  his  free  and 
prompt  mode  of  making  himself  comfortable,  really  war- 
ranted. 

The  silence  which  for  a  minute  ensued,  was  broken 
by  the  elder  of  the  cottage  inmates  profferring  to  dress 
a  fowl  for  the  supper  of  his  guest,  if  he  desired  it,  or  he 
would  place  upon  the  table  at  a  short  notice  some 
nicely  cooked  rashers  of  ham,  with  some  new  laid  eggs, 
which  could  not  be  surpassed  in  Christendom,  notwith- 
standing what  was  said  and  done  in  respect  to  Cochin 
China.  The  guest  preferred  the  latter  dish,  and  pro- 
ducing a  case  of  cigars  from  his  pocket,  he  proceeded 
to  light  one,  and  requested  to  be  furnished  with  a  glass 
of  warm  brandy  and  water,  while  his  supper  was  pre- 
paring, 

A  twinkle  was  observable  in  the  old  man's  eyes, 
and  he  slightly  raised  his  eyebrows  as  he  said. 

"Be  you  very  particklar  whether  the  brandy  ha' 
paid  duty  or  not." 

The  youth  smiled. 

"Not  at  all"  he  answered  readily;  "  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  has  not  paid  duty,  the  better  my  chance  to  get  it 
•'  neat  as  imported"  you  know." 

The  old  man  grinned  appreciatingly,  and  with  his  son 
left  the  room. 

When  left  to  himself,  the  youth  sunk  into  a  reverie 
of  a  deep  and  melancholy  kind,  so  profound  was  it,  that 
he  did  not  hear  the  approach  of  a  footstep,  or  observe 
that  the  room  held  yet  another  tenant  beside  himself. 
Twice  or  thrice,  he  sighed  with  such  agony,  that  it  was 
evident  he  was  under  the  influence  of  memories  inflicting 
acute  sorrow ;  but  as  he  gave  utterance  to  the  last 
audible  respiration,  he  became  conscious  that  a  pair  of 
eyes  were  intently  regarding  his  features,  and  ho  raised 
his  to  meet  the  gaze  of  as  resplendent  a  pair  of  orbs  as 
ever  were  set  in  the  head  of  the  most  peerless  beauty 
the  world  ever  saw. 

A  young  girl  of  seventeen  stood  before  him,  holding 
a  tray,  upon  which  was  placed  the  diluted  spirit,  pre- 
sumed to  have  entered  tke  water  free  of  duty,  which  he 
had  ordered.  Their  eyes  met,  the  young  girl  instantly, 
with  a  rosy  blush  mantling  her  cheeks,  turned  her  gaze 
upon  tlio  ground^  and  in  a  low  musical  voice,  said. 


"Is  this  for  you,  sir?" 

The  youth  sprung  to  his  feet ;  with  ready  politeness, 
he  took  the  tray  from  her  hands,  and  phiclng  it  on  the 
table,  answered  assentingly. 

Simple  and  common  place  enoogh  fuch  an  act,  and 
there  it  might  have  ended,  bad  the  young  girl  pre- 
sented  the  ordinary  aspect  of  even  good  looks,  but  this 
was  not  the  case.  She  was  beautiful,  and  her  beantj 
was  of  a  rare  character. 

The  entrance  of  a  pretty  girl,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
waitress  especially,  if  with  her  prettiness  there  is  mixed 
up  cheerfulness  and  good  temper,  never  fails  to  excite 
an  interest  in  tho  xnind,  or  to  influence  the  tem- 
perament of,  at  least,  the  male  guest.  We  say  at  least 
the  male  guest,  for,  strangely  enough,  women  generally 
ai*e  not  just  to  tlieir  sex  so  placed.  In  their  estimation 
the  beauty  will  admit  largely  of  modification,  the 
eheei fulness  is  forwardness,  and  the  good  nature  artful- 
ness. Men  do  not  prove  it  so — too  often  the  charge  is  due 
on  the  other  side,  as  many  a  lost  creature  has  ex- 
perienced—and certainly  to  them,  one  of  the  charms 
of  a  country  inn  is  a  prettv  and  good  tempered  waitress. 
It  will  be  clearly  understood  that  this  beai-s  no  covert 
meaning,  nor  admits  of  an  improper  sense,  but  those 
who  are  compelled  to  find  in  the  temporary  accommoda- 
tion of  an  inn,  the  comforts  they  command  at  home 
well  understand  how  much  enhanced  are  the  con- 
venienccs  afforded  when  accompanied  by  a  pleasant 
smiling  face,  and  a  willing  readiness  to  oblige. 

Our  young  ti*aveller,  although  suddenly  moved  from 
a  deep  and  painful  reverie,  formed  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  Well  educated,  possessing  taste  and  refinement, 
he  was  fully  capable  of  detecting  beauty  and  awarding 
it  its  fair  appreciation ;  it  would  have  been  wholly 
impossible  for  him  to  have  passed  with  iudifiereuce  the 
face  now  presented  to  him,  or  mete  out  to  it  the  mere 
amount  of  approbation  which  what  is  undei-stood  by 
the  term  pretty  face  might  have  claimed.  A  quick  glance 
developed  to  him  the  large  and  lustrous  blue  eyes 
so  frequently  shrouded  by  the  full  deeply -fringed  eyelid, 
the  clear  snowy  transparent  skin,  the  small  pulpy 
mouth,  the  regular  and  even  features,  and  the  graceful 
outline  of  a  figure  dehcately  moulded. 

It  is  difficult  to  define  what  was  his  firet  impression ; 
it  ^\as  a  compound  of  wonder,  respect,  and  pleasure. 
It  was  as  though  the  sunshine,  which  the  hills  were 
just  shutting  out  from  the  land,  had  reappeared  and 
filled  the  apartment,  no  less  to  his  surprise  than  his 
gratification. 

It  was  not  altogether  easy  to  talk  to  her,  yet  he  did 
find  some  observations  come  up  to  his  tongue,  to  which, 
at  first,  she  rephed  readily,  and  afterwards  with  hesita- 
tion and  embarrassment.  "VVhy,  she  certainly^  knew 
not ;  and  further,  without  clearly  comprehending  her 
own  motives,  she  suddenly  felt  impelled  to  quit  the 
apartment,  although  the  impulse  was  actually  opposed 
to  her  inclination. 

And  so  she  left  him  alone  once  more,  and  the  stm- 
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shine  no  longer  gladdened  the  apartment.  This  time, 
the  sun  bad  sunk  behind  the  hills  for  the  night ;  the 
sky,  too,  had  bef  omc  a  vast  murky  pall ;  more  distinctly 
still,  was  beard  the  heavy  beat  of  the  surf  upon  the 
shore,  and  the  long  rolling  roar  of  the  shingle  as  it 
followed  the  angry  waves,  which  seemed  to  recede  only 
to  hurl  themselves  with  greater  violence  upon  the 
quivering  beach,  that  trembled  under  every  shock.  The 
wind  swept  fiercely,  yet  with  mournful  wail  round  the 
humble  building,  the  rain  beat  sharply  against  the  case- 
ments, and  all  the  indications  of  a  fierce  tempest,  which 
had  induced  the  young  traveller  to  seek  shelter,  were 
now  being  realised.  As  he  little  noted,  in  his  former 
reverie,  the  signs  of  the  brewing  storm,  so  he  nothing 
heeded  now  the  more  apparent  tokens  of  a  gale.  Every 
faculty  was  absorbed  in  reflection  upon  the  vision 
which  he  Lad  just  witnessed,  for  such  it  appeared  to 
him  to  be.  Who  was  this  girl,  so  fair,  so  lovely,  so 
delicate  in  motion  and  manner,  so  soft  in  voice,  so  well- 
expressed  in  language,  so  neat  in  attire  ?  A  daughter 
of  the  landlord,  a  sister  of  the  churl  who  had  all 
but  denied  him  admittance  from  a  howling  gale  ?  Im- 
possible! if  not,  what  did  she  there?  In  service .? 
Preposterous!  Certainly  it  was  remarkable.  Probably 
he  thought  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  further  ob- 
servations and  some  inquiries,  and  he  remembered — oh, 
contrast  to  his  romance! — that  he  was  to  have  eggs 
and  bacon  for  his  supper.  Would  she  be  the  cook — 
would  she  wait  upon  him  ?  At  once  he  was  ready,  ; 
nay,  seemed  to  be  absolutely  waiting  for  his  supper. 

And  then  he  discovered  his  cigar  was  out,  and  he  had 
not  tasted  his  brandy  and  water.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  to  take  the  glass,  but  the  room  being  dark,  he 
could  not  see  that  it  was  much  closer  to  him  than  he 
imagined,  and  so  he  tipped  it  over,  and  the  glass  fell  to 
the  ground  with  a  crash. 

He  cliuckled,  for  he  believed  that  it  would  bring  in 
some  one  of  the  household  to  make  enquiries,  perhaps 
her ;  but  no,  he  stood  motionless  and  listened,  silence 
seeuied  to  reign  within  the  house,  albeit  there  was  noise 
enough  made  by  the  warring  elements  without.  This 
was  strange  j  he  remembered  he  required  a  light  for 
his  cigar,  a  lighted  candle  for  the  room  which  he  oc- 
cupied, another  glass  of  brandy  and  water— anything, 
in  short,  which  would  afford  him  either  another  oppor- 
tunity of  again  seeing  the  Hebe  who  had  brought  him 
the  nectar  thus  accidentally  wasted,  or  of  proposing 
some  enquiries  he  had  the  strongest  inclination  to 
pursue. 

He  knew  not  where  the  bell  was  situated,  he  hesitated 
to  call,  and  therefore,  with  a  light  step,  resolved  to 
se^  mine  host.  The  dimensions  of  the  cottage  were 
not  so  extensive  that  he  was  likely  to  lose  himself  in 
the  search,  or  to  go  far  before  he  met  with  him  of 
whom  he  was  in  quest,  or  some  one  else. 

His  first  discovery  was  the  bar  of  the  hostel  from 
whence  the  liquors  and  ales  were  dispensed.  He,  how- 
ever, perceived  by  a  dim  light,  that  there  was  no  one  to 


perform  that  operation.  He  next  discovered  a  room  for 
the  rougher  guests,  and  then  a  passage  led  to  the  rear 
of  the  premises,  where  the  accommodations  of  the  house 
had  been  increased  by  some  out-buildings.  Along  this  he 
proceeded,  and  reached  a  door  which  was  ajarj  ho 
pushed  it  gently  open  and  perceived,  standing  in  front 
of  a  cheerful  fire,  with  her  hands  before  her  clasped 
together,  and  in  an  attitude  no  less  pensive  than  that 
from  which  she  had  aroused  him,  the  young  girl  who 
had  occupied  so  many  of  his  recent  thoughts. 


CHAPTER  II. 

**Blue  were  her  eyes  as  tlie  fairy  flax. 
Her  cheeks  like  the  dawn  of  day, 
And  her  bosom  white  as  the  hawchoru-bude, 
That  ope  in  the  moijth  of  May." 

LOKGFELLOW. 

"  But  other  speculations  wer^  in  sooth. 
Added  to  his  connection  with  the  sea. 
Perhaps  not  so  respectable,  in  truth ; 
A  little  smuggling." 

Bykon. 


THE  BEEWINa  TEMPEST.      THE  BMUGGIEEB. 

^'^'^^E  approached  her  on  tip-toe,  and  stood  by  her 
side.  He  heard  her  breath  a  low  sigh,  and 
then  he  gently  touched  her  shoulder;  she 
started,  and,  slightly  screaming,  retreated  a  few  steps, 
but  on  perceiving  who  had  startled  her,  she  smiled,  and 
returned  to  the  spot  where  she  had  previously  been 
standing. 

"  1  did  not  intend  to  alarm  you,"  he  observed,  with 
rather  a  serious  and  apologetic  expression  on  his 
features. 

"I  am  easily  terrified,"  she  responded — "that  is,"  she 
added,  correcting  herselfj  **I  mean  startled — I  am 
nervous." 

"  You  had  scarcely  need  to  be  weak-nerved  to  reside 
here." 

"  Why  ?    It  is  very  quiet. " 

"  Certainly— just  now ;  but  you  must  often  witness 
S'nne  riotous  proceedings  which  can  hardly  be  to  your 
taste." 

"  There  are  few  such  scenes  here,  I  assure  you  j  the 
house  is  but  little  known  and  less  frequented." 

"  Hem !  That  is  hardly  a  flattering  account  of  the 
success  of  the  establishment.  I  am  surprised  that  your 
—  that  is,  I  mean  your— no,  I  should  say  the  landlord, 
should  carry  it  on." 

"  He  has  lived  here  many  years." 

"  You  are— I  presume— a  near  relative;* 

"No!" 

**  No— I  thought  not." 
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"  Why  ?    You  contradict  yourself." 
"  True,  I  do  not  believe  that  you  are  related  to  him 
in  even  a  sixtieth  degree.'* 

The  young  girl  caught  his  look  of  admiration  as  ho 
uttered  these  words  in  rather  an  impetuous  tone,  and 
the  colour  rose  to  her  cheeks.    Still  it  was  not  alto- 
gether without  an  expression  of  surprise  tliat  siic  said : 
"  He  is  my  foster  father.'* 

"  Pooh !  a  relationship  that  might  exist  between  a 
princess  and  a  churl;  I  knew  no  drop  of  his  blood 
coursed  through  your  veins ;  such  a  belief  would  be  too 
absurd  to  be  entertained  for  a  moment." 

Again  the  young  girl  eyed  him  with  surprise,  while 
her  checks  were  suffused  with  blushes,  for  it  was  easy 
to  perceive  the  tendency  of  his  remarks  to  be  com- 
plimentary, although  quite  unpremeditated.  She  re- 
mained silent,  and  her  eyes  sought  the  earth.  The 
young  guest  perused  the  lineaments  of  the  maiden,  and 
each  moment  with  increased  pleasure;  ho  longed  to 
touch  her  hand,  not  that  he  had  any  precise  reason  for 
such  a  desire,  or  that  he  folt  conscious  of  possessing  it ; 
he  was,  beside,  naturally  and  by  education  too  well  bred 
to  display  any  act  of  freedom  towards  one  who  ex- 
cited his  respect  no  less  than  his  admiration,  and 
though,  by  a  power  of  attraction  he  did  not  attempt 
to  define,  he  was  impelled  to  draw  close  to  her  side,  it 
was  not  with  the  view  of  enforcing  attentions  which 
would  admit  of  this  construction,  and  so  prove  offen- 
sive. The  truth  was,  that  she  was  the  most  beautiful 
girl  he  had  hitherto  met,  and  her  beauty  was  of  a  rare 
order — it  strangely  contrasted  with  the  objects  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  and  the  people  with  wliom 
she  companioned ;  the  upper  lip  of  the  young  traveller 
curled  with  fierce  contempt  as  he  imagined  the  fellow 
who  had  held  him  in  parley  at  the  door  of  the  inn,  ad-  : 
dressing  her  with  coarse  tongue,  and  pawing  her  with  | 
rude  hands.  In  a  moment  he  hated  the  idea  of  her 
being  there  at  all,  and  exclaimed,  as  the  repugnance 
flashed  through  his  mind, 

**  You  do  not  reside  here  constantly  ?" 

She  could  scarcely  refrain  from  a  smile,  even  though 
surprised  by  his  manner  and  tone,  and  answered  : 

"  Ko,  I  reside  with  my  mother  at  Arundel ;  I  am 
here  because  my  foster  sister  has  been  called  suddenly 
away,  and  she  was  so  serviceable  to  her  father  that  he 
is  lost  without  her.  I  am  but  a  poor  substitute  for 
her,  but  then  Master  Waters  will  not  let  me  do  half 
what  I  would  to  supply  her  place.'* 

"  I  commend  his  good  sense.  By  the  by,  where  is 
he?'* 

"  Gone  with  his  son  along  the  shore.  A  heavy  gale 
is  coming  up  from  the  south-west,  the  tide  is  out,  and 


the  youth.  A  long  peal  of  thunder  followcil,  bursting 
with  a  fearful  crash,  and  dying  away  like  the  rcvcr* 
berating  echoes  from  a  park  of  artillery.  The  wind 
howled  and  whiiitled  past  the  building  as  tliongh  it  would 
level  it  with  the  earth,  and  the  heavy  and  incettant 
roar  of  the  sea  wns  yet  more  audible  than  before,  creu 
though  the  tide  was  running  out. 

The  young  girl,  with  a  terrified  air,  still  clnng  to  the 
arm  of  the  guest,  and  regarded  with  bbnched  featurca 
the  diamonded  panes  through  which  the  flash  of 
lightning  had  penetrated  with  such  startling  and  Inrid 
brilliancy. 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  said,  sootliingly:  "it  ia 
seldom  that  lightning  proves  d:mgcrou8." 

"  It  is  not  the  lightning  I  fear,  but  d'.d  you  not  SCO 
that  horrid  f  ice  ?  " 
"No,  where?" 
"  Staring  in  at  the  window.** 

The  young  man  gazed  in  the  direction  she  intimated, 
but  perceived  nothing  to  justify  her  assertion ;  the 
next  moment  the  latch  of  the  onter  door  was  heard  to 
move  rapidly,  as  though  some  one  was  trying  it  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  admission.  The  young  girl  shud- 
dered with  dread,  and  the  youth  felt  his  heart  beat 
quickly. 

"  It  may  be  some  one  caught  in  the  storm  and  needa 
shelter ;  it  is  a  wild  night  to  be  abroad  in.** 

"Master  Waters  bade  me  on  no  account   let  any 
stranger  in  wJiile  he  was  away.     He  will  himself  bo 
back  very  soon." 
The  youth  laughed, 

"  A  strange  inn  this,'*  he  said,  "  where  the  landlord'* 
main  object  seems  to  be  to  prevent  people  claiming  the 
entertainment  he  professes  to  give!'* 

The  movement  of  the  latch  having  ceased,  and  th«» 
speech  of  the  guest  appearing  to  be  uttered  with  a 
meaning,  the  young  girl  seemed  suddenly  to  awaken  to 
a  sense  of  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  the  youth  in 
tliis  outer  chamber  must  have  originated  in  some  un- 
supplied  wants,  and  a  few  questions  elicited  tliat  ho  w:ig 
without  light  or  refreshment  in  the  room  he  had 
quitted,  but  he  turned  at  first  a  deaf  ear  to  her  ofl«jr 
to  supply  both,  if  he  would  return  thither.  Wlien, 
however,  he  perceived  that  she  repeated  her  request 
somewhat  earnestly,  he  complied  with  a  promptness 
intended  to  convey  a  ready  attention  to  any  wish  she 
might  form. 

He  said  as  much,  indeed,  as  with  an  undisguised  look 
of  admiration  he  prepared  to  quit  her,  and  as  if  to 
escape  from  the  cfllects  of  his  observation,  he  hurried  in 
the  semi  darkness  to  the  .ipartment  into  which  he 
had  first  been  usliered.     As  he  entered,  a  tremendous 


there  is  a  schooner  in  the  Bay  which  he  fears  will  be  >  flash  of  lightning  not  only  lit  up  his  apartment^  but 
unable  to  get  an  offing.  If  his  suspicion  prove  correct  <  enabled  him  to  see  from  tlie  window  the  sea  raging 
she  will  drive  ashore  and—  \  furiously;    then  all  was  dark  as  pitch,  and  a  crash  of 

A  vivid  flasli  of  lightning,  blue  to  ghastlinoss,  sud  |  thunder  seemed  to  shake  the  house  to  its  foundiition. 
Jlculy  filled  the  room  for  an  unusually  long  duration.  |  It  had  barely  ceased  when  he  heard  voices  without,  bat 
The  girl  gave  a  faint  shriek,  and  clutched  the  arm  of  J  close  to  the  window.    The  incident  of  the  man's  face 
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appearing  at  the  window,  and  the  attempt  to  enter, 
rccurral  at  once  to  hhn,and  ho  approached  the  casement, 
keeping  by  the  wall  in  order  that  he  might  not  be 
observed  by  those  without,  if  it  were  possible  to  sec 
aught  in  the  room  from  thence.  As  he  reached  the 
window  he  heard  the  voice  of  the  landlord  say, 

"  I  tell'ee  't'wuU  be  done ;  they  hare  8ho\Tn  a  blue 
light  twice  in  the  offing." 

"They'll  never  get  a  line  a-shore  with  such  a  sea 
on,"  returned  a  gruff  voice,  and  added,  "  Besides,  no 
boat  would  live  in  such  a  surf." 

"  It's  no  concern    of  yours,   I  suppose,"  observed 


Waters,  testily ;  "you  get  your  people  together,  and  the  I  accused  of  being  violently  friendly. 


cart  with  Galloping  Jack,  I'll  warrant  we  run  the  tubs 
clean  enough.** 

'  Why  its  blowing  a  heavy  gale,  and — " 
"So  much  the  better,"  interrupted  Waters.  "I 
tell'ee,"  he  continued,  "  I  laid  down  a  line  in  a  snug 
place,  and  buojed  it  in  six  fathom  water,  before  dawn 
this  morning.  The  lugger  has  made  it,  she  has 
dropped  her  tubs  by  this  time,  and  if  you  look  alive 
we'll  soon  have  'em  ashore.  I  promise  you  it  will  be 
a  haul  worth  having — besides  there's  no  fear  of 
Philistines,  it's  Ben  Hartley's  spell  to  night,  and  he  is 
gone  up  westward.  I  met  him  and  gave  liim  a  pull 
at  some  brandy  out  of  my  pistol.  He  told  me  he 
should  get  under  the  lee  of  a  cliff,  and  make  himself 
snug,  for  he  was  sure  there  could  be  no  business  done  to  ; 
night.    Ha  1  ha  !  he  said  he  was  sure  of  that." 


light  was  brought  by  the  young  girl  into  the  room. 
She  approached  the  window  in  order  to  place  up  the 
rude  wooden  shutters  that  fitted  in,  and  were  fastened 
with  a  bar.  Our  young  traveller  hastened  to  relieve 
her  of  the  task;  as  he  did  so,  a  bright  flash  of  lightning 
illumined  the  place  without,  and  he  fancied  he  caught 
sight  of  a  man  in  a  rough  pea  coat,  a  round  hat  on  his 
head,  and  a  cutlass  by  his  side,  glide  from  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  house  eastward.  He  fixed  up  the 
shutter,  and  on  turning  beheld  standing  in  the  door- 
way the  grim  visaged  landlord  of  the  house,  who  was 
regarding  him  with  a  look  which    could  hardly  be 


"  I  am  in  a  smuggler's  den,"  ho  thought,  and  with 
it  came  the  reflection  that  he  was  quite  unarmed,  and 
totally  in  the  power  of  his  host.  It  flashed  through  his 
mind  also  that  to  quit  his  present  location  on  any  plea, 
would  wear  the  air  of  pretence,  and  might  precipitate  a 
catastrophe  rather  than  arrest  it.  The  storm  still  raged, 
and  nothing  was  left  but  to  wear  as  composed  a  counte- 
nance as  he  could,  and  prepare  for  the  worst.  What 
shape  that  worst  was  likely  to  take,  he  could  form  at 
that  moment  no  conception,  but  he  possessed  an  organi- 
zation which  not  only  rendered  him  incapable  of  fear, 
but  fitted  him  to  meet  any  sudden  danger  with  energy, 
with  activity,  and  a  readiness  to  avail  himself  of  such 
recources  as  circumstances  might  place  in  his  power. 

His  host  regarded  him,  as  we  have  said,  with  a  grim 
countenance,  and    somewhat    abruptly  requested  his 


"  Um !     I  don't  like  that  Ben  Hartley,  he  always  \  foster  daughter  to  quit  the  room,  as  her  services  were 
sleeps  with  one  eye  open ;  he  carries  too  many  guns  for  j  then  unnecessary.     He  proceeded  somewhat  roughly^ 
I  owe  him  a  pill ;    he's  sp'ilt  me  a  good  \  «s  with  a  look  of  surprise  on  her  beautiful  face  the 


most  on 

many  times,  and  got  me  a  year  in  Dover  jail." 

"  Ha,  well  yon  needn't  be  afeared  o'  him,  he's  all 
right  to  night ;  now,  away  with  you,  there's  no  time  for 
jaw." 

"  How  about  that  schooner  ?" 

**  Tliat's  just  it ;  she  can't  claw  off  this  lee  shore,  and 
she'll  go  to  pieces  in  the  Bay.  I  want  to  run  the  tubs 
before  she  begins  to  throw  up  her  blue  lights,  and 
brings  all  the  people  we  don't  want  to  see  straggling 
about  here." 

"Ay  !  ay !— That's  not  your  Nell  I  saw  in  the  back 
there." 

"No." 

"  Who  is  it  ?'* 

•'What's  that  to  you?  no  concern  of  yours,  is  it  ?" 

"Hike  to  know  my  friends.  Who's  that  young  luff 
that  was  with  her." 

"  With  her— with  her  r 

"Aye,  he  seemed  very  smiling  like.  Looked  as  if  he 
was  laying  out  an  anchor  to  windward  of  her." 

"Wheugh!  Hem!  I  know,  I  know;  you  just  spring 
your  luff,  and  take  a  severe  turn  round  your  jaw.  You're 
getting  worse  than  a  woman  who  has  found  a  hole  in 
her  neighbour's  character.  Jurt  heave  a  head,  and  be 
back  by  half  past  ten  to  a  minute." 

The  two  men  separated,  and  almost  Immediately  a 


young  girl  obeyed  him,  to  ask  if  his  guest  was  ready  for 
his  supper,  intimating  that  in  his  dwelling  folks,  unlike 
Londoners,  went  to  bed  early. 

His  guest  expressed  his  readiness  to  receive  the 
frugal  meal  as  soon  as  it  was  ready,  and  farther  said 
that  he  would  depart  to  the  room  prepared  for  him, 
when  he  had  concluded  his  supper,  but  added  haughtily 
that  as  .^0  retiring  to  bed,  he  should  suit  his  con- 
venience or  his  inclination.  The  old  man  bent  his 
brows  over  his  eyes,  which  glittered  like  diamonds, 
but  made  no  reply.  He  lingered  in  tlie  room  for  a 
minute  and  then  disappeared,  and  the  youth  was  left  to 
contemplate  his  position,  listen  to  the  howling  of  the 
wind,  the  reverberating  echoes  of  the  thunder,  and 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  disturbed  sea.  He  quickly 
sunk  into  a  reverie,  from  which  ho  was  roused  by  the 
preparations  made  to  place  his  supper  before  him.  The 
old  man  alone  attended  him ;  the  young  traveller  could 
perceive  that  from  beneath  his  shaggy  brows  his  host 
bent  furtive  glances  upon  him,  ever  and  anon;  a 
surveillance  under  which  the  youth  began  to  grow 
restive.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  room  restlessly,  and 
suddenly  turning  upon  the  old  man,  said  sharply : 

"  You  do  not  make  so  pleasant  an  attendant  as  the 
damsel  who  was  here  just  now." 

The  old  man  started  and  grinned  at  him  like  a  hyena. 
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**  Haply  not/'  he  replied,  through  his  teeth. "  Harkee, 
young  spark,  she's  here  to  do  me  service,  and  she's  not 
to  be  made  eyes  at  by  any  fellow  as  ftmcies  to  do  it, 
unless  he  would  try  how  hard  my  knuckles  are." 
"Nor  I  cither." 
"  Anan!" 

"Why,  look  you,  Mr.  Xandlord,  I 
taken  your  spoons,  and  I  don't  mean 
I  It  is  my  intention  to  pay  honestly  for  what  I  have 
when  I  leave,  or  as  I  have  it,  or  even  beforehand  if  you 
desire  it ;  therefore,  I  am  not  to  be  "  made  eyes  ^t  ♦' 
any  more  than  the  yomig  ladyj  tliat  is  why  I  preferred 
her  attendance  to  yours ;  she,  at  least,  would  not  watch 
my  every  movement,  as  if  she  was  in  a  mortal  fear  I 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  to  popket  the  salt- 
cellar." 

The  old  man  looked  earnestly  at  him  for  a  moment 
as  though  he  gcarcely  comprehended  him,  tlisn  he  burst 
into  a  laugh,  and  exclaimed,  "  Well,  you  be  a  stranger, 
though  I  don't  fear  you  want  to  rob  me  |  no,  no,  it 
beant  tliat;  but,  you  see,  I've  kuown  the  girl  since  she's 
been  a  baby,  mayhap  I  know  more  about  her  than  she 
does  herself,  but  that's  neither  here  nor  there,  but 
while  I  am  by  I  would  not  see  her  troubled  by  word  or 
look.  If  right  be  right  this  be  no  place  for  her ;  let 
that  be  how  'twuU,  while  she  is  here  she  slift'nt  be 
shamed  by  a  lewd  wink  or  wanton  speech," 

The  knitted  brows  of  the  youth  relaxed,  and  with  a 
glittering  eye,  he  sal4  : 

"  Old  man,  I  honour  your  feelings.  For  myself,  I 
would  rather  lose  my  right  hand  thf^n  intentionally 
pain  your  fostep-child  by  an  improper  glance,  or  by  thp 
fragment  of  a  sentence  which  could  convey  a  loose 
thought"-T» 

He  was  stayed  further  remark  by  »  sudden  eiolftmft' 
tion  from  the  old  man.  The  youth  turned  his  eyes  in  the 
same  directiou  in  which  he  perceived  him  to  be  gazing, 
and  observed,  standing  in  the  doorway,  the  sul^ject  of 
their  discourse.  It  was  evident  sbe  had  heard  what  had 
passed  by  the  expression  of  her  features  and  the  crimson 
hue  suffusing  her  fair  face,  as  well  as  by  her  readiness 
to  retire  at  the  first  hint  from  old  Waters,  without  at» 
tempting  to  explain  the  peason  of  her  appearance,  ftfter 
having  previously  been  requested,  in  a  somewhat  un- 
ceremonious manner,  to  leave  the  chamber.  Old  Waters 
folloAvedher  from  the  cliamber,  but  returned  in  a  moment 
and  said,  with  a  knowing  nod,  "You'll  excuse  me,  but  safe 
bind  safe  find,  you  know,"  and  once  more  disappeared. 
Old  Waters  brought  his  guest  hia  supper,  and  waited 
upon  him  until  it  was  finished.  Then,  without  giving 
much  time  for  digestion,  he  made  his  appearance  with  a 
light,  and  informed  him  he  was  ready  to  show  him  to 
his  apartment.  The  young  traveller  would  fain  have 
exchanged  a  good  night  with  the  young  girl  who  had 
so  much  interested  him,  but  Old  Waters  gave  him  no 
opportunity,  and  he  was  ushered  into  a  small  but  clean 
room,  humbly  but  fully  furnished.  A  glance  told  him 
he  might  sleep  well  there,  very  comfortably  and  soundly. 


unless  disturbed  in  a  manner  he  hardly  liked  to  permit 

;  himself  to    suggest.      The    unfavourable    impression 

:  created  by  the  conversation  he  had  overheard  at  the 

:  window  in  the  apartment  beneath,  was,  however,  fast 

I  wearing  away,  in  consequence  of  the  proper  feeling  the 

;  old  man  had  displayed  towards  the  young  girl,  and  by 

have    not    the  courtesy,  somewhat  rough  and  free,  it  must  be 

to    do  so.  I  confessed,  which  he  had  exhibited  to  himself.     He 

remembered  the  sudden  apparition  of  one  of  the  coast 

guard  as  he  was  fixing  the  shutter  to  the  window  below, 

and  It  struck  him  that  i|  would  be  important  to  Waters 

to  be  made  acquainted  with  itj  but  even  as  it  flashed 

through  bis  mind,  he  heard  Ws  chamber  door  close  and 

^  bolt  outside   drawn  with  some  force,  immediately 

fbllowe4  hy  the  rapidly  retreating  footsteps  of   Old 

Waters, 

At  first  he  was  disposed  to  make  a  violent  dash 
against  the  door,  with  the  view  of  bursting  it  open,  for 
ha  did  not  like  to  be  trapped  in  this  fashion ;  but  he 
immediately  checked  himself  and  went  to  the  window, 
against  which  the  wind  and  rain  were  heavily  beating, 
and  from  which  he  could  see  nothing,  all  without  being 
of  pitchy  blackness.  He  opened  the  casement,  but  the 
wind  and  rain  rushed  into  the  room  with  such  violence. 
that  he  was  glad  to  jfesten  it  again. 

He  was  trapped  §  he  sat  himself  down  to  reflect,  and 
the  Insult  waS|  that  he  determined  quietly  to  resign 
himself  to  fi^te.  It  occurred  to  him  that  he  should 
only  get  Into  mischief  by  makmg  an  uproar,  but  that 
by  being  quiet  he  should  be  enabled  to  take  advantage 
of  circumstances  as  they  might  shape  themselves. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  there  was  some  smuggling 
gfOlng  on ;  that  the  authorities  were  on  the  scent,  and 
no  doubt  they  would  do  all  that  was  needful,  and 
Int^pference  by  him  was  sunply  out  of  the  question. 
Ha  did  not  fear  molestation  while  he  remained  stillj  he 
bad  UP  suspicion  that  robbery  of  his  person  was  contem- 
plated, ^r  if  he  had,  he  might  reasonably,  also,  expect 
that  his  life  as  well  as  his  property  would  be  in  danger; 
but  there  was  nothing  to  lead  to  such  a  supposition, 
He  tlierefty^e  yesolved  to  put  out  his  light,  and  merely 
diyesting  himself  of  liis  coat  and  shoes,  throw  himself 
on  the  bed,  and  wait  the  issue,  He  determined  not 
to  go  to  sleep,  in  order  to  note  everything  that  took 
place,  aiid  so  \»  prepared  for  any  emergency  that  might 
ai'ise. 

But  then  he  h^d  been  walking  best  part  of  the  day; 
more  than  twenty  miles  had  he  covered,  and  that  in  no 
manner  to  save  himself  ^tlgue;  so  that  very  shortly 
after  he  liad  stretched  himscdf  upon  the  bed  and 
listened  to  the  gushing  of  the  wliistling  wind,  the 
patter  of  the  heavy  rain  against  the  window  panes,  and 
the  ceaseless  roar  of  the  surf  and  shingle  on  the  beach, 
he  unconsciously  became  sensible  of  a  change  and  found 
himself  reclining  upon  a  mossy  bank  in  a  paradise  of  a 
garden  all  sunshine  and  flowers,  his  head  leaning  gently 
upon  the  shoulder  of  a  fair  girl,  whose  deep  blue  eyes, 
beaming  with  tenderness,  looked  down  into  his  very 
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soul,  while  her  musical  voice,  in  a  low  tone,  poured  a 
strain  of  divine  melody  in  his  ears;  his  own  hard 
breathing  at  the  same  time  being  not  altogether  of 
so  romantic  a  character  as  his  dream. 


CHAPTER    III. 

"Thd  blue  lightning  flashes, 
Tho  rapid  hail  clashes, 
The  white  waves  are  tumblhig, 

And  iu  one  baflled  roar. 
Like  the  toothless  sea  mumbling 

A  rock-bristled  shore ; 
Tlie  thunder  is  rumbling. 
And  crashing  and  crumbling- 
Will  silence  return  never  more?'* 

LOWKLL. 
"  Boating  to  sea  again, 
Tlirough  the  wild  hurricane, 
Bore  I  the  maiden." 

LONOFELLOW. 
THE  WBEOK  OF  THB  SCHOONER— THE  EESCUB. 

RK!  what  is  that!  A  loud  sharp  report 
s  rising  above  the  howl  of  the  blast  and  the 
roar  of  the  tumbling  waters.  A  ringing 
sound,  that  tells  a  tale  of  horror,  when  it  comes  booming 
over  the  sea,  startling  the  ear  of  those  who,  on  shore, 
are  listening  shudderingly  to  the  raging  of  the  tempest. 
It  is  a  gun— a  signal  of  distress.  Hark,  it  is  repeated; 
see,  there  goes  a  blue  light;  what  a  ghastly  hue  it 
casts  aromid.  Behold  how  it  exhibits  the  sea,  foaming 
and  tossing,  and  boiling — and  now  how  dark  it  is ;  how 
fiercely  tho  blast  sweeps  over  sea  and  land;  how  it 
forces  up  the  huge  masses  of  turbid  water;  how  it 
bends  down  and  crushes  the  tall  trees  and  sturdy 
shrubs,  and  how  it  moans  and  wails,  and  shrieks  and 
whistles.     What  an  awful  night  it  is. 

It  is  just  half-past  ten.  The  schooner  is  ashore,  the 
sea  is  making  a  breach  over  her,  and  if  the  gale 
continues  she  must  quickly  go  to  pieces. 

Another  gun  is  fired,  another — the  report  is  brought 
by  the  wind  with  alarming  distinctness.  The  youth 
springs  suddenly  from  the  heavy  sleep  into  which 
he  had  fallen,  and  sits  upright  upon  the  bed,  unable  at 
first  to  comprehend  his  position.  A  sheet  of  blue  flame 
lights  up  the  room,  a  burst  of  thunder  shakes  the 
house;  and  the  young  traveller  leaps  from  his  bed. 
He  gazes  through  the  window  into  the  murky  air, 
endeavouring  to  pierce  its  gloom  with  his  eyes,  but 
is  unable  to  detect  anything  by  his  sight,  while  his  ears 
are  almost  deafened  by  the  howl  of  the  wind  and  tho 
never-ceasing  roar  of  the  angry  waters. 

A  blue  light,  solemn  and  specti'c-llke,  a  ghastly  claim 
from  the  despairing  for  succour,  displayed  to  his  eager 


eyes  the  struggling  ship  and  iti  desperate  condition, 
lie  impulsively  put  on  his  coat,  shoes,  and  cap,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  room  door;  it  waa  fast :  be  shook 
it  vigorously,  hurled  his  body  violently  against  it,  dashed 
his  heel  fiercely  at  it,  but  it  did  not  give  way.  lie 
shouted  lustily;  there  waa  no  responae  to  his  cries.  Ho 
wont  to  the  window  and  opened  it}  he  waited  for 
a  flash  of  lightning  to  tell  him  the  bdglit  from  the 
ground;  it  came  quickly;  he  heeded  not  the  tremendoiii 
crash  of  thunder  tliat  succoedod,  but  forced  his  body 
through  tho  open  space,  lowered  himself  until  he  bmig 
by  his  hands  from  the  window  sill,  then  ho  dropped  to 
the  ground;  a  slight  shock  to  his  limbs  followed,  but  be 
shook  it  off,  and  huiTied  in  face  of  the  driving  surf 
towards  the  point  of  land  nearest  to  the  vessel  being 
wrecked.  It  was  with  a  Tery  faint  hope  of  being  of 
service  that  he  pressed  on  to  the  place  where  be  knew 
the  fisher  people  would  be  assembled,  bnt  be  felt 
disposed  to  lend  his  wd  where  and  when  required,  and 
In  a  moment  of  emergency  it  might  prove  valuable — who 
should  say  it  would  not  ? 

He  was  not  long  reaching  a  part  of  the  beach,  where 
a  number  of  fishermen  and  their  wives  had  congregated,' 
and  where  the  former  were  discussing  the  feasibility  of 
getting  out  a  boat  to  save  tlie  crew,  whom  the  last 
flash  of  lightning  had  sho^vn  to  be  already  clinging  to 
the  rigging  of  their  ill-fated  ship. 

The  galknt  fellows,  with  true-hearted  courage^  were 
trying  to  argue  down  their  experience ;  they  well  knew 
the  difiiculty  and  danger  of  getting  a  boat  out  with 
such  a  tremendous  surf  running,  but  they  were,  they 
said,  certain  they  could  save  the  men  belonging  to  the 
schooner  If  they  could  launch  their  boat  without  her 
being  seized  by  the  curling  waves  as  she  advanced  to 
face  them,  and  hurled  back  bottom  upwards  on  the 
beach.  Two  gentlemen,  both  elderly,  were  among  the 
fishermen,  and  while  they  desired  them  not  to  throw 
their  lives  away,  they  yet  urged  them.  If  there  was  a 
chance  of  rescuing  the  mariners  from  dro^vnlng,  to  at 
least  make  the  attempt.  Our  young  traveller  soon 
joined  his  voice  to  theirs,  and  the  result  was  a  deter- 
mination to  make  an  essay ;  volunteers  were  called  for. 
Our  young  friend  eagerly  tendered  himself;  he  could  pull 
an  oar;  was  strong  andwilluig;  his  self-recommendation 
was  accepted.  The  number  required  to  man  the  boat 
was  soon  made  up,  and  young  and  old,  strong  and 
weak,  lent  their  aid  to  launch  it.  It  was  fortunat© 
that  the  tide  was  out,  for  this  enabled  the  fishermen  to 
actually  get  their  boat  afloat  in  the  water  forced  up  by 
the  wind  on  the  flat  sands,  before  It  reached  the  spot 
where  the  waves  broke  furiously  upon  the  land.  They 
got  up  a  sail,  and  prepared  to  unfurl  it  to  the  gale  at 
the  moment  they  reached  the  surf,  so  that  it  would 
force  their  little  bark  through  It,  and  carry  them 
beyond  it;  the  great  danger  to  their  safety  being 
involved  in  the  execution  of  this  manceuvre.  With 
intense  anxiety  was  the  moment  watched  both  by 
those  in  the  boat  and  those  on  the  land,  and  it  was  the 
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will  of  Providence  that  this  bold  attempt  to  snatch  from 
a  dreadful  death  a  number  of  their  fellow  creatures 
should  prove  successful.  No  sooner  did  the  vessel 
meet  the  boiling  surf,  than  the  sail,  close-reefed,  was 
sheeted  home,  a  turn  only  being  taken  in  the  sheet,  that 
should  the  strain  prove  too  much  for  the  boat  it  might 
be  let  go  on  the  instant.  Directly  the  wind  caught  it, 
the  boat  leaped  like  a  courser  beneath  a  lash ;  it  was  a 
fortunate  moment,  a  huge  wave  had  just  broken,  and  the 
boat  flew  over  the  retiring  water;  rose  upon  the  coming 
wave,  fell  in  the  trough  of  that,  and  the  following  waves 
still  urged  onward,  the  mast  almost  at  a  right  angle  with 
the  sea,  and  the  keel  all  but  lifting  out  of  the  water. 
A  murmur  of  satisfaction  burst  from  the  lips  of  the 
boatmen;  a  cheer  from  those  who  watched  with  painful 
earnestness  the  movements  of  the  frail  vessel  in  the 
raging  tempest.  The  first  danger  had  been  surmounted; 
and  so  long  as  the  gear  held,  there  was  every  prospect 
of  reaching  the  wrecked  vessel.  In  this  they  succeeded 
too;  but  it  was  long  before  they  could  contrive  safely  to 
remove  from  the  schooner  the  poor  fellows  clinging  to 
the  rigging;  at  length  the  last  was  with  difficulty 
hauled  into  the  boat  When  one  of  the  rescued  men* 
who  declared  liimself  to  be  the  captain  of  the  schooner, 
said,  in  a  faint  voice : 

"  Is  the  yoimg  lady  alive  ?" 

"  What  young  lady  ?"  asked  one  of  the  fishermen. 

"There's  no  young  lady  here,"  said  our  young 
traveller,  whose  courage  and  activity  had  enabled  him 
to  prove  of  great  service. 

"My  God!"  exclaimed  the  captain ;  "I  had  forgotten, 
she's  in  the  cabin.  You've  not  cast  off  the  line  ?  I'll  go 
on  board  again  and  fetch  her  alive  or  dead;  she's  in 
the  manifest,  and  I  must  produce  her ;  I  swore  to  put 
her  ashore  in  England,  living  or  dead.  Let  me  go 
aboard  again  ?" 

He  rose,  but  fell  back  exhausted,  on  the  thwart  on 
which  he  had  been  seated. 

"Avast!"  cried  a  brawny  fisherman;  *'You  bide 
there,  I'll  be  aboard  and  back  agin  with  her  in  the 
turning  of  a  sheave." 

"Stay!"  cried  our  young  traveller;  "I  have  been 
on  board  twice ;  see  to  the  line,  and  be  cautious  how  you 
haul  us  into  the  boat." 

In  another  minute  he  was  over  the  side  along  the  line, 
and  not  without  great  danger  to  life  and  limb,  he  got  on 
board  the  vessel.  A  well-sustained  courage  and  stern 
determination  enabled  him  to  get  into  the  cabin,  which 
was  yet  singularly  free  from  the  water  he  expected 
to  find  washing  about  in  her.  A  swinging  light  still 
burned  brightly,  and  he  was  enabled  to  see  by  its 
unsteady  beams  the  body  of  a  young  female,  prostrate 
in  a  corner  on  the  upper  side,  but  clutching  with  death- 
like tenacity  to  a  fixed  portion  of  the  cabin  furniture. 
He  could  not  see  her  face,  which  was  turned  downwards, 
and  her  long  fair  hair  was  spread  dishevelled  over  her 
shoulders.  He  reached  her,  and  spoke  to  her,  but  he 
received  no  answer;  he  tried  to  move  her,  but  it 


seemed  as  though  she  maintained  her  hold  with  a 
death-grip.  He  was  almost  stunned  by  the  beating  of 
the  waves,  as  with  thundering  hocks  they  struck  the 
trembling  ship ;  but  still  above  it  he  heard  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  fishermen,  who  were  hailing  him,  and  urging 
his  return,  for  continued  stay  was  imperilling  the  lives 
of  all. 

It  would  not  be  possible  to  describe  the  arduous 
nature  of  the  task  this  youth  had  undertaken,  or  the 
desperate  efforts  he  made  to  get  his  lifeless  companion 
on  deck  into  the  blinding  hurricane  of  sea  and  wind 
and  rain;  how  he  struggled  almost  against  hope,  to 
work  his  way  to  where  the  line  was  yet  fast  under  the 
lee  of  the  ship,  and  by  the  uncertain  aid  of  which  he 
was  to  convey  her  to  the  boat.  But  the  stout  hearts 
in  the  boat  perceived  him  as  soon  as  he  got  on  deck ; 
they  saw  that  he  had  in  his  care  a  precious  human 
life ;  that  he  had  found  what  he  had  sought,  and  was 
bravely  struggling  to  save  it  from  the  remorseless  maw 
of  the  voracious  sea.  They  hailed  him  with  a  cheer, 
and  the  young  fellow  who  had  first  volunteered  to  seek 
this  young  female,  at  once  made  the  best  of  his  way 
to  the  ship,  and  gave  material  aid  to  our  young 
friend  in  getting  the  body  of  the  young  girl  safely 
on  board  the  boat,  in  wliich  they  succeeded  ;  the 
line  was  cast  loose,  and  away  they  swept  with  frightful 
rapidity  towards  the  shore,  to  gain  which  in  safety  was 
still  a  task  fraught  with  the  greatest  danger.  But  by 
the  time  they  neared  the  land,  considerable  numbers  of 
people  from  the  cottages  round,  all  more  or  less 
acquainted  with  the  safest  manner  of  beaching  a  boat 
in  such  weather,  were  gathered  on  the  sands.  They 
hailed  the  return  of  the  boat,  which  repeated  flashes  of 
lightning  showed  to  be  freighted  with  the  shipwrecked 
mariners ;  with  loud  cheers,  they  by  means  of  lighted 
torches  showed  where  an  indentation  in  the  land  formed 
a  small  creek,  and  into  this  the  boat,  half  full  of  water 
and  quite  full  of  living  souls,  ran.  It  was  no  sooner 
clear  of  the  surf  than  it  was  hauled  up  high  and  dry ; 
the  fishermen  jumped  out,  and  the  crew  of  the  ship- 
wrecked vessel  were  led  away  to  cottages,  to  be  cheered 
by  a  warm  fire,  and  restored  by  grog  which  had  not 
received  an  introduction  to  the  custom  house. 

The  captain  of  the  schooner  proved  an  exception ; 
he  seemed  overwhelmed  wTth  the  misforfiine  which 
had  overtaken  him,  and  sat  down  in  a  state  of  stupor 
on  the  sands,  replying  nothing  to  questions  which 
were  put  to  him,  unheeding  requests  to  accompany 
some  hospitable  persons  to  shelter,  refreshment,  and 
repose;  appearing  altogether  stupified.  He  took  no 
notice  of  the  girl  saved  by  the  young  traveller,  who 
tenderly  lifted  her  from  the  boat,  and  raising  her  up  in 
his  arms  staggered  on  with  her,  still  lifeless,  towards 
the  "  Bonny  Bark,  by  W.  Waters."  Even  though  he 
had  been  obliged  to  quit,  and  in  so  peculiar  a  manner, 
it  immediately  recurred  to  him  to  return  there.  He 
knew  that  a  female  was  there,  that  there  would  be  a 
good  fire  and  restoratives,  and  that  it  was  the  best  step 
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for  the  restoration  of  the  young  girl  which  could  bo 
adopted.  So  on  he  went,  leaving  the  captain,  who  was 
not  I'oused  from  his  stupefaction  until  he  heard  that  the 
wind  was  rapidly  going  down,  and  there  was  a  chance 
after  all  that  the  schooner  would  not  go  to  pieces,  or 
at  least  her  cargo  would  be  saved ;  a  prospect  wliich 
kept  hira  on  the  beach,  ready  to  pay  a  visit  to  her  as 
soon  as  the  sea  abated.  As  our  young  traveller  with 
his  lifeless  burden  drew  near  to  the  *'  Bonny  Bark," 
pretty  nigh  exhausted  with  his  labors,  he  perceived  that 
the  door  of  the  inn  was  open,  that  a  strong  light 
Issued  from  within,  and  that  rude  and  rough  voices 
came  thence,  presenting  a  remarkable  contrast  to  its 
silent  condition  when  he  escaped  fi*om  it. 

Ho  did  not  hesitate  to  enter,  although  he  perceived 
it  was  nearly  filled  with  men  whom  he  judged,  by  the 
sounds  of  coarse  laughter  and  gruff  language,  to  be 
ill  calculated  to  display  those  sympathies  or  afford  that 
assistance  the  condition  of  the  helpless  being,  under 
whose  weight,  slight  as  it  was,  he  was  now  tottering, 
demanded.  His  arrival  was,  for  the  moment,  un- 
noticed, but  his  astonishment  was  infinitely  great  to 
find  that  the  larger  proportion  of  the  guests  were 
coast-guardsmen,  and  that  W.  Waters,  his  son,  and 
several  other  men  in  the  garb  of  agricultural  labourers, 
had  their  arms  pinioned.  He  a  second  time  cast  his 
eyes  eagerly  around  in  search  of  the  young  girl  whose 
presence  there  that  evening  had  so  much  interested  liim, 
and  upon  whose  aid  he  now  so  earnestly  calculated.  She 
was  not  there,  and  a  strange  pang  of  disappointment 
ran  through  his  frame.  At  this  moment  an  officer  of 
the  coast-guard  who  was  present  exclaimed,  as  he  cast 
his  eye  upon  tlie  lifeless  companion  of  the  youth : 

•*  Good  God,  what  have  you  there  ? — a  woman— is 
she  drowned  ?  " 

All  eyes  were  at  once  turned  upon  the  new  comer, 
and  room  was  made  for  him  to  bring  the  girl  into  the 
centre  of  the  apartment.  He  was  assisted  to  lay  her 
gently  upon  the  floor.  Her  wet  garments  clung  to  her 
slight  form — her  dishevelled  hair  straggled  wildly 
over  her  pallid  features — her  eyes  were  closed,  and  her 
lips  were  compressed  firmly  together;  there  was  an 
expression,  settled  on  her  face,  of  terror  or  agony 
perliaps  both. 

The  officer  who  had  before  spoken  said,  as  looking 
at  her  features  and  kneeling  down  he  raised  her  cold 
hand,  which  he  commenced  chafing  between  his  rough 
palms, — 

"  She's  not  dead  yet— Waters,  have  you  a  fire  ? — 
Speak  man,  don't  let  your  small  trouble  swallow  up 
the  life  of  a  poor  girl,  when  a  word  will  save  her." 

"  There  was  a  fire  in  a  chamber  at  the  end  of  the 
passage,  an  hour  or  two  back.  There  may  be  one 
now,"  exclaimed  the  youth  who  had  saved  the  maiden 
from  the  wreck  of  the  schooner. 

Without  waiting  for  any  response  from  Waters,  the 
youth  and  coast-guard  officer  raised  the  still  senseless 
creature  and  bore  her  where  the  young  traveller  had 


discovered  and  conversed  with  the  foeter-child  of 
Waters.  A  fire  still  blazed  brightly  upon  tlie  hearth* 
and  by  its  side,  crouched  down  in  aa  fttitTi^i?  of  grief 
and  terror,  was  the  young  girl  just  mealioiied. 

*'  Hey,  my  Uss,"  cried  the  coaat-goard  oflker,  as  he 
bent  a  quick  gaze  upon  her,  **  hold  op  year  head  and 
lend  a  hand  hero— dry  your  eyes.  Waters  wont  come 
to  any  harm ;  and  sec  here  is  a  poor  g^rl  half-drowned; 
she'll  die  without  help." 

The  young  girl  raised  her  head  timidly  and  with  % 
frightened  aspect,  but  a  hurried  glance  shewed  her  the 
young  guest  and  the  senseless  girL  She  rose  from  her 
position,  and  came  forward  with  an  exclamation  of 
wonder  and  sympathy. 

"  What  can  I  do,"  she  asked  eagerly. 

''  Much,"  exckimed  the  officer,  "get  some  hhtnlrrt»- 
is  there  any  other  woman  beside  yourself  in  the  house?** 
he  inquired,  abruptly  interrupting  the  directions  he  was 
about  to  give. 

"No,"  returned  the  girl. 

"  But  there  are  some  in  the  neighbouring  cottages/' 
he  exclaimed  impatiently,  "they  must  be  fetched;  first, 
however,  get  some  blankets.  Here,  young  sir,  wliile 
she  is  gone  chafe  her  bands  well — stay,  lay  her  closer 
to  the  fire,  so — that's  it.  Poor  yoang  thing — poor 
girl !  she  is  very  pretty.'* 

The  youth,  regardless  of  his  own  cold  and  soaked 
condition,  endeavoured  to  restore  life  by  chafing  her 
hands  briskly,  while  the  officer  drew  from  bis  podcel  a 
brandy-flask,  and,  endeavouring  to  separate  the  <;Umehed 
teeth,  moistened  her  lips  and  gums  with  the  spirit. 

"  How  long  had  she  been  in  the  water  when  you 
picked  her  up  ?  "  he  asked  of  her  rescuer. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  she  has  been  under  water  at 
all,"  the  youth  replied,  and  briefly  narrated  under  what 
circumstances  he  had  rescued  her. 

"  'Twas  bravely  done,  my  lad,"  exclaimed  the  officer, 
approvingly. 

"  Oh,  it  was  a  noble  deed !"  exclaimed  a  soft  voice 
near  them.  They  botli  looked  up;  there  stood  the 
foster- daughter  of  Watci-s,  and  she  was  bonding  on 
the  youth  a  look  of  admiration  with  her  lustrous  eyes, 
which  might  well  give  him  cause  to  bo  gratified.  She 
hastily  tendered  the  blankets  brought,  and  they  were 
placed  close  to  the  fire  so  as  to  be  made  hot. 

"  I  know  something  of  these  cases,"  observed  the 
officer,  "  for  I  was  destined  to  be  a  gallipot,  but  it  did 
not  suit  my  inclination.  This  is  what  my  cAA 
governor  called  a  case  of  syncope,  and  with  care  and 
attention  she  will  soon  be  resuscitated." 

The  efforts  made  to  restore  the  swooned  female  were 
crowned  with  success.  The  warmth  of  the  fire,  the 
application  of  the  spirits,  and  the  chafing  of  her  limbs, 
renewed  animation;  a  fluttering  of  the  eyelids  was 
observed,  and  a  quivering  of  the  muscles  of  the  mouth 
gave  tokens  of  returning  life.  Tlien  the  head  moved 
uneasily  from  side  to  side,  a  sigh  burst  from  the  lips, 
followed  by  a  low  moan;  an  effort  to  open  the  eyes; 
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aad  the  by-standers  knew  that  once  more  she  was 
restored  from  a  death-sleep  to  life. 

At  this  moment  footsteps  were  heard  along  the 
passage,  and  immediately  several  persons  entered  the 
room.  The  youth  perceived  instantly  that  the  two 
elderly  gentlemen  who  were  So  active  on  the  beach 
were  of  the  party,  and,  what  was  highly  satisfactory, 
that  they  were  accompanied  by  several  females;  a 
gratified  exclamation  escaped  the  lips  of  both  gentle- 
men, on  observing  the  eflbrts  made  to  restore  the 
prostrate  female,  and  one  of  them  said : 

"  The  report  is  true;  there  is  a  female  saved  from 
the  wreck,  and  the  gallant  youth  of  whom  Tom  Barnes 
spoke  so  highly  as  her  rescuer,  is  here  with  his  charge 
in  safety."  He  added  some  complimentary  words,  and 
stating  that  his  carriage  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity, 
declared  his  intention  of  conveying  the  young  female, 
as  soon  as  she  had  in  a  slight  degree  recovered  her 
strength,  to  his  residence  at  Arundel,  where  she 
would  meet  with  such  proper  attention  as  her  case 
required. 

The  females  present  now  clustered  round  and  took 
charge  of  her  j  the  males  all  quitting  the  room  for  that 
in  which  the  coast-guardsmen  and  their  prisoners  were 
seated. 

The  men  made  a  gesture  of  respect  as  soon  as  they 
saw  the  elderly  gentlemen,  and  the  one  who  had 
addressed  the  young  traveller,  said : 

"How  is  this.  Waters,  that  I  see  you  in  the 
condition  of  a  prisoner? — you  have  borne  the  character 
of  a  steady  and  respectable  man  for  years.  What 
charge  is  this  ?'* 

"  The  coast  guard  here  suxpex  me  o'  smuggling,**  he 
said,  with  a  sort  of  gulp.  "Ha!  ha!  but  it's  only 
suxpexs  they  does.  There's  nothing  can  be  brought 
home  agin  me,  I  knows." 

**I  hope  not,"  replied  the  gentleman;  and  then 
turning  to  the  oflBcer,  a  young  man  about  four  and 
twenty,  with  an  open  handsome  face,  he  said:  "I  trust 
my  good  friend,  on  mere  grounds  of  suspicion  you  will 
not  make  a  prisoner  of  my  old  friend  Waters  here;  I 
have  known  him  some  years,  and  really  he  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  very  steady  sort  of  man." 

The  officer  touched  his  cap  respectfully,  and  with  a 
slight  bow,  said : 

"Mr.  Gibbon,  it  is  not  on  light  ground  he  is  made 
prisoner.  One  of  my  men  overheard  him  concoct  the 
runmng  of  a  large  quantity  of  tubs;  we  have  acted 
on  the  information,  and  we  have  the  men  and  tubs 
too." 

"That  is  strong  presumptive  evidence,  I  must 
confess.  Eh!  Waters,  this  sounds  badly.  Why,  in- 
stead of  smuggling,  I  should  have  thought  you  would 
been  out  trying  to  save  life  on  such  a  night  as  this." 

"Sir,"  exclaimed  Waters,  "I  went  out  in  the  gale 
because  I  heard  there  was  a  schooner  aground  in  the 
bay,  and  I  thought  I  might  be  of  service,  as  I  have 
afore." 


"  You  have,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gibbon;  "most  gallant 
service  you  have  rendered,  I  can  testify." 

"Well,  sir,  as  I've  said,  I  roused  out  to  see  what 
could  be  done,  when  a  couple  of  the  phillis— the 
guardsmen,  seize  me,  and  declares  me  a  i)ri)Bon0r :  that's 
all  I  knows  about  it." 

"Mr.  Gibbon,"  said  the  officer,  with  politeness  of 
manner,  but  much  firmness  of  tone.  *'  This  man  has  been 
for  years  a  smuggler.  We  have  not  before  been  able 
to  bring  it  home  to  him,  but  I  think  we  have  got  him 
this  time.  However,  that  will  be  for  the  justices  to 
decide.  I  owe  no  ill-will  to  Waters,  but  I  must  do  my 
duty." 

"  Far  be  it  from  me  to  induce  you  to  swerve  from 
it,"  said  Mr.  Gibbon.  "Justice  will  be  done,  no 
doubt ;  but  I  must  say.  Waters,  I  am  sorry  to  see  you 
in  this  position." 

"Thank  ye,  sir,"  exclaimed  Waters.  "I  aint 
afeard  of  the  upshot;  but  if  sir,  you'd  kindly  see 
Mr.  Knipe  foi*  me,  tell  him  my  trouble,  and  say  I'll 
be  glad  to  see  him,  I'll  thank  you,  sir.  He'll  know 
where  to  find  me," 

"  Mr.  Knipe !  Had  you  not  better  see  Mr.  Herbert! 
Knipe  is  not  a  scrupulous  man,  he  is  sharp,  and  has  not 
the  credit  of  being  "— 

"He  has  done  all  my  little  affairs  to  please  me,  sir," 
interrupted  Waters ;  "  for  some  years  past." 

"  Very  well — but  your  son  too,  I  see,  is  in  custody." 

"  Ah  yes,  sir,  Saul  is  as  much  in  the  mud  as  I  am  in 
the  mire.  He's  done  no  more  harm  than  me,  yet  you 
see  they've  taken  him." 

The  officer  smiled. 

"I  have  the  strongest  proofs  to  connect  him  with 
the  intended  run,"  he  said  quietly.  Saul  Waters  raised 
his  head  and  darted  a  look  of  rage  and  malignity  at 
the  officer,  which  spoke  plainly  of  a  fierce  revenge 
when  he  had  the  chance  of  gratifying  it.  The  officer 
noticed  it,  but  treated  it  with  indifference.  Waters, 
with  a  quick  glance,  also  observed  it,  and  as  if  to  turn 
attention  from  it,  said  hastily : 

"I  have  another  favour  to  ask  you,  Mr.  Gibbon, 
if  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  attend  to  the  \vishes  of 
a  poor  feUow  like  me." 

"What  is  it,  Waters?" 

"  You  see,  sir,  my  daughter  Nell  is  away,  and  I  have 
only  my  foster- daughter,  Myra  Aston,  here  to  look 
after  the  place  while  I  am  away,  if  you  would  please 
put  somebody  here"— 

'*Mr.  Gibbon  need  not  be  put  to  the  trouble," 
eiclaimed  the  officer ;  "  I  have  taken  possession  of  this 
house  and  all  it  contains,  in  the  name  of  the  Crown, 
until  the  investigation  into  the  charges  against  you  are 
over.  A  proper  inventory  will  be  made,  and  every- 
thing taken  care  of  until  you  are  liberated,  or  it  is 
forfeited  to  the  Crown. 

"Very  good,  Oliver  Lawrance,  it  is  your  turn  now," 
muttered  old  Waters  between  his  teeth;  and  then 
turning  to  Mr.  Gibbon,  he  said :  "  I  can't  help  myself, 
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sir,  but  perhaps  you  will  be  good  enough  to  take  Myra 
with  you  to  her  mother  at  Arundel ;  she  beant  included 
in  the  inventory  at  least  j  I  am  giving  you  a  mortal 
sight  of  trouble,  sir,  but  you  bco  I  can't  leave  her  hero 
alone,  with  any  ruffian  that  Oliver  Lawrance  may  keep 
here"— 

"Waters!"  cried  the  young  officer,  hotly. 

Waters  waved  his  hand,  and  continued. 

"  She's  young,  sir,  and  delicate,  and  fit  for  a  Ijetter 
place  and  bettor  company  than  I  sliall  leave  behind" — 

"  Say  no  more,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Gibbon ;  "  when  the 
poor  girl  rescued  from  the  schooner  is  sufficiently 
recovered,  Myra  Aston  shall  have  a  scat  in  the 
carriage,  and  1  will  convey  her  to  her  mother's." 

♦*  By  the  way,"  said  the  youthful  traveller ;  "  it  will 
be  as  well  to  come  to  a  settlement  with  you.  Water*. 
I  am  in  your  debt,  and  there  is  in  the  room  above, 
where  I  retired  to  rest,  a  knapsack  belonging  to  mo 
which  I  claim;  the  contents  are  not  of  much  value, 
still  they  form  my  travelling  wardrobe,  and  it  would 
inconvenience  me  to  be  without  them." 

"You  had  better  run  up  and  fetch  it,"  said  Waters, 
with  peculiar  quickness  j  for  he  remembered  the  bolted 
door,  and  ho  instinctively  surmised  that  it  was  in  the 
power  of  his  guest,  if  he  at  tlus  moment  remembered 
it,  to  bring  it  forward  in  the  presumptive  evidence  to  be 
produced  against  him.  It  was  certainly  a  cause  for 
suspicion  that  a  landlord  should  bolt  his  guest  in  his 
chamber  and  be  shortly  afterwards  captured  as  a 
smuggler's  accomplice. 

"Nay,"  said  the  officer  with  promptness,  "one  of 
my  men  shall  do  that  j"  and  added,  "  You  will  excuse 
me,  but  it  is  necessary  to  overhaul  everthing  here; 
I  have  no  suspicions  that  you  have  anything  contra- 
band in  your  knapsack,  but — " 

*'  You  might  have  a  score  of  tubs  in  it,  you  know,'* 
exclaimed  old  Waters  with  a  grin. 

The  officer  made  no  remark.  The  young  traveller 
guessed  instantly  why  Waters  wished  him  to  fetch  it. 
lie  thought  of  Myra  Aston,  and  resolved  not  to  add 
to  any  evidence  which  might  tend  to  bring  home  a 
charge  against  Waters,  of  the  truth  of  which  he  had 
not  the  slightest  doubt.  He  turned  to  the  officer, 
and  said,  with  some  Uttle  haughtiness  of  tone : 

"  I  am  of  good  family,  sir ;  I  am  travelling  only  for 
my  pleasure;  I  have  nothing  here  but  a  knapsack, 
which  I  claim,  and  therefore  I  do  not  sec  the  necessity 
for  the  surveillance  of  your  assistant,  unless  you 
suspect  mo  of  being  connected  with  those  you  charge 
with  smuggling." 

"I  do  UQt  suspect  you,  although,  were  I  to  bo 
governed  by  experience,  I  might  be  justified  in  doing 
so.  Many  agents  for  dealers  in  silks  wear  as  gen- 
tlemanly an  air  as  yotir  own,  and  yet  know  more 
about  the  Importation  of  French  goods  which  never  see 
the  Custom  House  than  they  would  like  to  acknow- 
ledge to  a  Crown  lawyer.  However,  sir,  I  will  trust 
you;  you  can  fetch  your  knapsack  yourself,  if  it  please 


yoa  better,  and  take  It  with  yon  mnwnirfwd.  I  hare 
no  unworthy  miitnut  of  on*  who  has  behavad  aa  joa 
have  done  thia  night." 

The  young  traveller  bowad,  aid  aaaandad  the  aiain; 
he  removed  tiie  fluteninga,  and  tamnd  tba  room  aa  he 
had  left  it.  Tlie  window  waaoptDf  tiM  tain  had  been 
driven  in  by  the  wind,  and  the  phea  looked  dia- 
ordered  and  oheerieaa;  but  hii  kaapaaek  waa  there 
untouched,  and  he  took  It  below  at  i 
quick  in  his  movements,  under 
delay  might  give  rise  to  unftmndad  hiagtiilngc  He 
oflcrcd  it  for  inspection,  but  the  oOaer  dadiaed. 
He  said,  however,  to  him  i 

''As  you  have  been  an  inmate  of  tUa  bonw  fbr 
some  few  hours  previous  to  the  eaptore  of  the  laadlerd 
and  his  son,  there  may  be  ooearion  for  joor  appearanoe 
before  the  authorities.  WHl  you  oblige  me  nHth  your 
name  and  address  P" 

"There  can  be  no  posrible  utility  in  patting  me  to 
the  trouble  of  giving  evidence ;  I  have  none  to  oflfer  of 
the  least  value  to  your  case,"  exclaimed  the  yootb. 

"  You  must  leave  that  for  the  authorities  to  judges** 
interposed  Mr.  Gibbon.  "  If  you  do  not  forward  the 
case  of  the  Crown,  your  evidence  may  serve  to  excolpate 
Waters." 

The  blood  rushed  into  the  face  of  the  youth;  ho 
bowed  slightly;  ho  remembered  the  oonversation  at 
the  window,  and  he  felt  that  his  evidence  was  more 
calculated  to  convict  than  to  acquit  the  in<fi¥idual 
mentioned ;  but  he  thought  of  Myra  Aston,  and  strore 
to  wear  an  air  of  indifference. 

"My  name  is  Clifton  Grey,"  ho  said;  "my  address 
is  Gresham  Street,  London.  My  guardian,  Mr.  Jayne, 
is  a  merchant ;  he  is  well  known,  and  can  easily  be 
fouhd." 

The  officer  entered  it  into  a  book,  while  Clifton 
Grey  walked  up  to  Waters  and  tendered  the  amount 
due  to  him  for  the  accommodation  ho  had  recdved. 
At  first  Wateis  felt  disposed  not  to  accept  it,  but  upon 
reflection  he  treated  it  in  an  off-hand  bosiness-Iiko 
manner,  and  accepted  the  money. 

This  transaction  w;\3  barely  completed,  when  the 
females,  conducting  the  young  girl  rescued  by  Clifton 
Grey,  made  their  appearance.  She  was  still  extremely 
weak,  biircly  conscious  of  her  condition,  and  scarody 
able  to  walk ;  but  the  vehicle  belonging  to  Mr.  Gibbon 
was  drawn  close  to  the  door,  and  she  wns  Hfled  in. 
A  few  words  explained  the  state  of  affairs  io  Myra 
Aston,  who  appeared  to  feel  the  peculiar  situation  in 
which  she  was  placed  keenly.  She  parted  with  evident 
sorrow  from  Waters,  who  vowed  and  swore  that  all 
was  right,  and  that  he  should  soon  settle  it  when  he 
came  before  the  magistrates;  he  bade  her  cheer  up, 
and  he  woxdd  come  in  a  day  or  so  to  "  Ar'n*del'*  and 
see  her  and  her  mother;  he  consigned  her  to  Mr.Gibbon's 
chai-ge  with  a  profusion  of  thanks  and  a  fWness  in  his 
voice  which  betrayed  that  he  bore  much  affection  io 
this  young  gu*!. 


Clifton  Grey  noticed  that  during  the  time  old  Waters 
was  seeking  to  soothe,  cheer,  and  explain  his  condition 
to  her,  Saul  Waters  bent  a  steadfast  gaze  upon  her, 
which  it  was  difficult  to  comprehend  j  his  brows  were 
knitted,  his  teeth  closed,  and  his  lips  pouted.  There 
was  great  suUenness,  almost  ferocity  in  the  expression, 
yet  with  it  all  there  was  a  gleam,  not  of  mere  affection 
or  love,  but  of  adoration,  which  contrasted  strangely 
with  the  gloomy  aspect  his  features  wore.  Clifton  felt 
his  heart  throb  with  sudden  violence  as  he  observed  it, 
and  a  fierce  antagonism  rose  up  withim  him  against 
this  man.  He  did  not  ask  himself  wherefore;  he  could 
have  probably  answered  the  question  readily.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  there  was  danger  hanging  over 
Myra,  and  that  it  was  his  duty  to  avert  it ;  he  saw  the 
cause  before  him,  and  not  more  steadfast  and  imwavering 
than  the  gaze  bent  by  Saul  on  Myra  was  his  fetern 
fixed  look  upon  the  landlord's  son.  He  was  roused  from 
this  strange  moody  musing  by  the  pressure  of  a  hand 
upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  What  are  your  movements,  Mr.  Grey  ?"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Gibbon ;  "  you  cannot  stay  here ;  your  garments 
are  saturated  with  wet ;  you  look  pale  and  fagged ;  you 
need  repose.  How  say  you,  shall  I  give  you  a  lift  to 
Arundel?  you  can  get  a  good  bed  at  an  inn  I  will 
introduce  you  to." 

"Willingly,"  replied  Clifton.  "I  confess  to  being 
weary." 

The  matter  was  quickly  arranged;  Myra  and  the 
shipwrecked  female,  Clifton  and  Mr.  Gibbon  entered 
the  carriage  of  the  latter,  and  were  driven  rapidly 
to  Arundel,  to  which  same  place  the  coast-guardsmen 
prepared  to  conduct  their  captives. 


NEW 


CHAPTER    IV. 

"  Behold  of  what  delusive  worth 
The  bubbles  we  pursue  on  earth, 
The  shapes  we  chase, 
Amid  a  world  of  treachery ! 
They  vanish  ere  death  shuts  the  eye. 
And  leave  no  trace. 

Time  steals  them  from  up,— chances  strange, 

Disastrous  accidents  and  change. 

That  come  to  all ; 

Even  in  the  most  exalted  state. 

Relentless  sweeps  the  stroke  of  fate ; 

Tiio  strongest  falL" 

MA.NKIQUE. 

FEELINGS-THE   GUARDIAN— A    CHANGE   IN    i 
LIFE. 


thi 
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,E.  Gibbon  directed  his  sei-vant  to  stop  the 
vehicle  at  the  house  of  Myra's  mother.  As  soon 
as  the  sound  of  the  carriage  wheels  halting  at 
door    reached    her  ears,   that  good    lady  made 
appearance   there    also.      She    was    genteel   in 


manner,  kindly  in  her  nature,  and  having  at  the  time  a 
spare  bed,  readily  placed  it  at  the  service  of  the  young 
shipwrecked  girl,  upon  hearing  a  brief  narration  of  the 
events  which  had  brought  her  to  her  door.  Mr.  Gibbon 
gladly  availed  himself  of  her  offer;  and  transferred  the 
young  girl  to  her  keeping,  ynth  a  promise  to  send 
medical  assistance,  and  to  call  upon  her  on  the  succeed- 
ing day. 

He  then  proceeded  with  Clifton  to  the  inn  he  had 
recommended,  and  as  he  parted  with  him  he  tendered 
to  him  warm  commendations  for  the  gallantry  he  had 
that  night  displayed,  assuring  him  that  he  should  make 
it  a  point  cordially  to  cultivate  his  acquaintance,  and  so 
quitted  him. 

It  was  late  on  the  following  day  that  Clifton  arose 
from  a  heavy  and  continued  sleep.  He  was  languid, 
and  Httle  disposed  for  any  display  of  pedestrian  powers, 
but,  nevertheless,  on  reverting  to  the  events  of  the  past 
evening,  he  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  at  least 
strength  sufficient  to  pay  a  visit  to  make  an  inquiry 
after  the  health  of  the  young  lady  he  had  rescued 
from  impending  death,  and — quite  as  a  secondary 
consideration,  he  was  convinced  of  that — to  ascertain 
whether  the  girl  he  had  met  at  the  "  Bonny  Bark  " 
had  likewise  recovered  from-  the  effects  of  fright  and 
fatigue. 

Myra — it  was  a  pretty  name  —had  much  interested 
him;  her  large,  eloquent,  thoughtful  gazelle-like  eyes 
were  present  now;  he  ^ould  see  them  as  plainly  as  ho 
had  the  night  before,  when  their  lustrous  beauty  was 
unconsciously  admired  by  him.  It  was  strange  that  he 
thought  but  little  of  the  female  he  had  saved  from 
a  watery  grave,  scarcely  at  all  of  the  efibrts  he  had  made 
;  for  that  purpose;  certainly  Mrs.  Aston  had  no  place 
in  his  memory.  It  was  strange  that  he  should  be 
completely  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  personal 
qualifications  of  Myra  Aston;  that  he  should  have  been 
thus  occupied  before  his  eyes  had  been  buried  in 
slumber  the  previous  night,  that  her  face  should  be 
present  to  him  while  mounted  on  the  crest  of  a  foaming 
wave  in  a  moment  of  fearful  danger;  when  he  had  first 
awaked  that  morn;  and  that  he  should  still  be  engaged 
hi  the  same  occupation.  All  this  was  very  strange, 
but  not  to  him ;  such  a  condition  of  things  did  not 
present  itself  to  him;  he  proceeded  in  the  pursuit  of  his 
meditations  without  arresting  them,  for  they  were 
pleasing,  and  he  checked  them  only  because  he  reached 
the  abode  of  their  object. 

Mrs.  Aston  opened  the  door  to  him;  he  looked  over 
her  shoulder,  but  there  was  no  Myra;  he  was  invited 
into  a  neatly  furnished  parlour,  ornamented  with  some 
choice  plants,  and  looking  out  upon  a  charming  view, 
but  although  the  apartment  was  cheerful,  the  day 
sunny,  the  air  ringing  with  the  songs  of  birds,  yet  the 
room  seemed  to  him  dark,  cold  and  desolate. 

His  inquiries  were  common-place  enough, his  thoughts 
of  a  vastly  different  complexion.  'J'he  lady  he  had  saved, 
so  he  learnt,  was  much  exhausted,  but  in  no  danger; 
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aryra  was  well,  and  sitting  with  her.  Nothing  could  be 
made  of  the  name  or  condition  of  the  stranger,  for  she 


the  doctor  nor  Mrs.  Aston  understood.  This  descrip- 
tion of  conversation  went  on  for  a  short  time,  and, 
finding  the  presence  of  Myra  not  likely  to  be  forth- 
coming, he  bade  Mrs.  Aston  good  day,  and  saUied  into 
the  street,  having  been  warmly  pressed  to  repeat  his 
visits  whenever  he  tho>i:^ht  fit  to  avail  himself  of  the 
invitation. 

He  was  disappointed,  without  asking  himself  whyj 
he  was  discontented,  \vithout  attempting  to  furnish  a 
reason  for  being  sa  He  resolved  to  have  a  walk,  yet 
he  would  not  go  into  the  magnificent  park  belonging  to 
the  castle,  althoi^fe  tlie  views  to  be  obtained  there 
were  extremdj  beanttfbl ;  he  didn't  care  about  views 
just  then.  He  wonldnot  make  a  trip  to  ihe  sea-aide ; 
at  tills  moment,  it  had  no  charm  &r  bim;  it  waa  too  ftr, 
and  he  was  sure  to  meet  only  with  bathing  womoi  ai»l 
invalids;  besides^  h»  had  last  night  had  euongh  sea 
to  last  him  some  tune.  'Wliat  ahoold  be  do  to  amuse 
himself? 

This  qiKstkn  naa  answered  tot  Mm. 

The  exciting  and  in^iriting  strains  <rf"a  full  military 
band  suddenly  hoist  npon  his  ear,  awaking  into  life  the 
dcay  inhahituita»  who  at  once  throi^ed  to  doors  and 
windows,  apou  the  pathway,  and  on  tiie  balconies,  to 
welcome  a  tandaog  regiment,  whidi  was  now  entering 
the  town  on  its  way  to  Portsmouth,  to  embark  there  foe- 
foreign  serviee.  "Cheer,  boys,  cheer f**  rai^  out  from 
the  brazen instnnn^rfsi,  the  great  drum  beating  sonocoiis 
time  and  thfc  imaller  drems  roHiug  out  a  spirit-stirring 
accompaniment.  The  whole  town  was  filled  with  the 
martial  music.  The  men  cheered,  the  boys  shrieked, 
the  women  smiled  and  ^vaved  their  Imndkerdue^ . 
the  dogs  bai-fced;  the  heavy  tramp  of  the  men  added  to 
the  medley  of  sounds;  the  gay  scarlet  of  the  solders* 
uniforms,  the  crimsott  ailk  flags  fiauntii^  in  the  breeae, 
beai-ing  names  fomXliar  in  the  annals  of  English  wars^ 
the  slim  and  gentlemanly  officers  on  foot,  and  the 
equally  slim  and  gentlemanly  officer— a  little  fiercer 
and  a  little  older— on  horaeback,  presented  a  tottt 
ensemble  at  once  attractive  and  exhiliirating  to  the 
spectators,  the  juvenile  portion  of  which,  indeed,  could 
set  no  bounds  to  its  de%ht. 

A  latent  cnthnsiasm,  dwelling  fn  the  soul  of  Clifton 
Grey,  was  roused  into  action  at  the  sight  and  the 
sounds  thus  suddenty  and  unexpectedly  presented  to 
him.  A  keen  sense  of  mihtary  glory  seemed  to  leap 
out  of  the  hidden  recesses  of  a  nature  possessmg  all  the 
elements  of  romance,  and  to  take  shape  and  substance. 
An  ambition  to  emulate  the  deeds  of  individual  daring 
done  in  the  Peninsxdar  war,  or  the  campaign  in  Flanders, 
every  syllable  of  which  he  had  eagerly  devoured, 
»eemed  to  kindle  into  a  flame  within  his  breast,  as 
though  it  would  consume  his  vitality.  The  ringing 
cheers 


earnest  God-speed  uttered  by  aU  who  had  a  touch  of 
patriotism — or  perhaps  relatives   among   those  about 


was  a  foreigner,  and  spoke  a  language  which  neither  j  to  depart,  was  repeated  by  him  with  a  misty  sense 

that  he  might  need  it  himself;  the  glittering  tears 
sprung  into  his  eyes,  as  the  men,  fatigued  by  their 
march,  but  animated  by  their  reception,  gave  back 
cheer  for  cheer ;  all  the  kssitude  of  the  morning  dis- 
appeared, and  he  waved  bis  band  and  shouted  until  he 
was  hoarse,  until,  indeed,  the  last  of  the  men  filed  off" 
before  him,  and  the  roll  of  the  dram  mingled  with  the 
heartiest  cheers,  wss  heard  Cur  down  the  street.  Then 
swept  past  the  tag-rag  and  bob-tail,  and  then  he  turned 
np  the  town  to  wander  among  the  old  trees  in  the 
capacions  and  beautifully  situated  pork  belonging  to  the 
castle. 

He  found  three  or  fiwir  days  pass  away  without  any 
distaste  to  Arundel  ari^ng  within  him;  it  was  dull  and 
quiet,  to  be  sure,  and,  excepting  the  many  beautiful 
prospects,  the  interest  attaching  to  the  castle,  and  to 
the  sea,  did  not  present  those  sources  of  attraction 
likely  to  amuse  and  please  a  yom^  i^Jow  of  his  age 
and  education.  Yet  he  neither  expeanweed  a  sense  of 
;  weariness  nor  a  desire  to  leave  the  p^bce.  Every  day 
he  visited  Mrs,  Aston,  and  his  subsequent  vidts  had  been 
more  pleasing  than  the  first,  for  at  ^O&ESk  he  saw  and 
conversed  with  Myra.  If  she  did  not  happ^a  to  be 
present  at  the  early  part  of  each  visit,  Hbe  sound  of  his 
voice — as  it  seemed — soon  produced  her;  at  least  some 
sadi  fir^rzy  he  entertained;  and  it  was  remarkable  how 
he  raised  his  voice,  and  how  loudly  he  laug^ied  when  in 
conversation  with  Mi-s.  Aston,  until  Myra  came  with 
smoEi^  dieerfalness  into  the  room,  to  greet  him;  then 
all  impression  of  Mrs.  Ast<»i.'3  deafiaess  ranished; 
indeed,  a  reaction  imme(£ately  enraed,  and  he  became 
coomnced  the  bearing  <£  the  good  lady  was  a  little  too 
acute — ^not  that  she  betrayed  any  remarkable  faculty  of 
ilus  kind,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that  not  one  of  his 
raosarks  to  Myra  was  lost  upon  her  mother. 

But  tiwiD,  it  was  strikii^y  erident  tiiat  Mi-s.  Aston 
was  derotedly  attached  to  her  daughter,  and  that  this 
love  was  reciprocated,  so  that  wben  either  spoke  or 
were  addressed,  it  produced  a  special  atteation  in  both ;, 
and  therelbre  Clifton,  who  began  to  find  that  when  he 
talked  with  Myra  his  voScc  tot*  a  teaie  different  to 
that  be  oxdin»iIy  used,  and  his  manner  clianged  into 
a  respectful  homage,  wlu«^  considering  the  circum- 
stances under  which  they  were  introduced,  were  not 
the  le^  surprising  of  the  incidents  that  had  yet 
occuiTed,  he  was  nervously  apprdiensive,  he  knew  not 
why,  that  Mrs.  Aston  would  observe  it,  and,  as  we  have 
said,  gave  her  credit  fear  an  auscultatory  ability  beyond 
her  merits. 

All  this  is  very  easy  of  explanation,  Lut  Clifton 
cared  not  to  ask  himself  too  inquisitively  concerning 
the  new  phase  of  existence  upon  which  he  was  entering, 
or  even  why  he  remained  in  Arundel  beyond  the 


in  the  air  were  enthusiastically  echoed  by  himself;  the 


of  the  inhabitants  of  Arundel  as  they  resounded  |  ordinary  requirements  of  pleasure-seeking ;  he  knew 


that  the  place  did  yield  him  gratification;  the  where- 
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fore  was  of  such  a  secondary  nature,  ho  would  not 
trouble  it. 

Besides,  ho  had  an  excuse  for  delaying  liis  departure ; 
ho  not  yet  seen  tho  yomag  hidy  whom  he  had  saved, 
since  tho  night  of  her  rescue.  She  was  still  too  feeble 
to  leave  her  chamber,  a  weakness  the  doctor  promised 
a  few  days  should  surmount ;  ho  naturally  felt  a  desire 
to  have  some  conversation  with  her,  esi)ecially  from 
what  he  could  gather  from  Myra.  The  words  she  had 
uttered  were  Spanish,  a  language  with  which  ho  was  ac- 
quainted. There  was  yet  another  inducement  to  remain : 
a  lawyer  had,  on  the  behalf  of  Waters,  applied  to  him  to 
give  evidence  upon  his  case  when  it  was  brought 
before  tho  magistrate,  who  was  at  the  moment  in 
London,  but  whose  return  was  to  take  place  in  a  few 
days.  Clifton  had  spent  some  hours  in  tho  house,  and 
was  required  to  state  that  ho  had  seen  during  his 
sojourn,  nothing  tending  to  show  that  contraband 
practices  were  carried  on  by  Waters  and  his  son.  So, 
without  attempting  to  connect  Myra  Aston  with  the 
motives  which  kept  him  in  Arundel,  he  fancied  that  he 
had  sufficient  cause  to  renuiin  there  another  week,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  Gresham  Street  annouuchig  his  pur- 
pose. 

lie  was  fated  to  leave  Ai'undel  more  quickly  and 
under  circumstances  of  a  totally  oi)posite  character  to 
any  of  which  he  might  have  entertained  a  notion. 

On  the  evening  _^of  the  second  day,  after  he  had 
despatched  his  note  to  London,  returning  froju  his 
accustomed  visit  to  Mrs.  Aston,  and  his  usual  jileasimt 
talk  with  Myra,  he  was  plunged  into  his  usual  reverie, 
and  for  tho  iiundredth  time  was  wondering  how 
Mrs.  Aston  could  have  been  guilty  of  the  inexcusable 
indiscretion  of  permitting  her  daughter  to  supply  the 
place  of  the  smuggler's  daughter,  even  though  he  had 
obtained  through  it  the  gratification  of  her  acquaintance; 
and  he  had  come  for  the  hundredth  time,  also,  to  the 
determination  of  remonstrating  earnestly  with  Mrs. 
Aston  against  any  repetition  of  what  he  considered 
vepreheusible  folly,  in  trusting  so  much  beauty  in  such 
a  dangerous  locality,  when  ho  was  aroused  from  his 
abstraction  by  tho  waiter,  who  informed  him  that 
a  gentleman  awaited  him  in  a  private  room  upstairs. 

With  an  exclamation  of  wonder  he  leaped  lightly  up 
the  stairs,  tapped  gently  at  the  door  of  the  room 
to  which  he  had  been  directed,  entered  the  room,  and 
started  back  on  perceiving  a  tall,  stern-looking  mikji 
dressed  in  black,  standing  near  the  window.  He  knrcw 
him  well,  it  was  his  guardian. 

"Mr.  Jayne!"  lie  ejaculated,  in  a  tone  of  surprise; 
*'to  what  circumstance  am  I  indebted  for  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you  here?"  as  tho  gentleman  he  addressed 
quietly  bowed  his  head  over  a  very  white  and  very  stiff 
cravat. 

*'  To  a  circumstance  of  some  importance,  I  apprehend, 
to  you,"  ho  replied. 

*-To  mo!" 

"  To  you,  Mr.  Grey." 


There  was  a  pause;  then  Mr.  Jayue  said,  with,  m 
formal  and  cold  politcucM : 

"  You  had  better  take  a  seat,  Mr.  Qrey,  uuUl  our 
conferciK!e  eudjt,  although  I  do  not  foresee  an  occasion 
for  detauiing  you  any  length  of  time.  Still  )ou  know 
that  I  am  a  man  of  business^  and  like  people  to 
thorou^'hly  uudcritaud  all  I  hare  to  cowinuuicate  at 
one  interview;  explanations  are  troubks*..  i^ie 

time.     You  know  my  motle  of  doing  buni..  Id 

imagine,  Mr.  Grey,  by  this  time,  pretty  mil^  1  used 
say  no  more  about  tliaL" 

Cliflou  Qrey  bowed  his  bead.  Mr.  Jayue  at  once 
proceeded  to  the  point. 

"  You  have  been  under  my  care  opvanls  of  seventeen 
years,  Mr.  Grey,  vl  i  ■  night  our  conneotioa 
tcrmuiates." 

"To  niglit — tcnuuuues— Sir,  Mr.  Jayuc,  I — I  do 
not  understand  you!  "  exclaimed  CliTloD,  spriii^png  to 
his  fccL  Mr.  Juyuc  waved  Ids  baud  cabnly,  and 
said : 

"Be  seated,  Mr.  Grey;  tlicre  surely  is  no  occasion 
for  a  scene  between  you  and  L  We  liave  oertninly 
been  connected  together  for  years,  but  remember  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  business,  not  relationslup.  I  am 
not  your  fiitlier,  Mr.  Grey,  nor  indeed  am  1  any  Jum  to 
you  whatever ;  I  have  been  allied  to  you  in  the  way  of 
business,  and  no  other." 

Clifton  Grey  felt  a  rising  in  the  throat ;  he  WkhI  to 
suppress  it,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  clear  his  voice,  he 
said : 

"  True,  Sir,  I  believe  you  are  not  my  father ;  still  I 
have  known  no  other.     My  earliest  renj«:  re 

coupled  with  you.     My  return  from  scho-i  _    ur 

dwelling.  You  received  me  iu  the  vacation,  and  tboogli 
I  confess  there  was  not  that  communion  between  us 
that  must  exist  between  relatives — and  for  wliich  I 
have  so  often  yearned — still  your  houw;  was  my  home, 
you  wei'c  its  head,  and  I  find  it  impossible  to  receive 
the  communication  that  I  am  to-night  to  bo  p;;i  t^^^l 
from  you  without  experiencing  some  emotion." 

Clifton's  hp  quivered,  and  he  passed  the  tips  of 
his  fingers  swiftly  over  his  eyes.  Mr.  Jayuc  gave 
a  slight  cough,  and  .said,  in  the  same  cold  tone  as 
before : 

"It  is  nob  perhaps  unnatural,  although 
altogether  comprehend  it.  Howov-r.  tl«= 
digression  from  our  business." 

"Business!"  muttered  CUfton,  bcLutvii  i; 

"I  received  you,"  said  Mr.  Jayne,  "with  a  consi^^u- 
ment  of  goods  and  money;  I  was  offered  a  liborj'  {»cr 
centage  to  t^vke  the  trouble  of  rearing  and  educating 
you,  and  it  paid  me  well.  I  sent  you  to  boarding 
school,  and  saw  nothing  of  you  throughout  the  year, 
but  for  three  weeks  at  Midsummer  and  four  at 
Christmas.  I  paid  your  schooling  with  the  money 
I  received  reguLirly ;  indeed,  I  have  no  remembrance 
of  the  fiiilure  of  a  single  remittance.  You  have  since 
gone  through  the  routuie  of  a  iirst*clas3  education,  and 


I  do  not 
-:   is  mere 

;s  lecth. 
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Imve  matriculated  for  college;  but  here  we  seem  to 
have  committed  an  error." 

"Sir!" 

"Well,  wc  have  gone  wrong,  that  is  certain;  but 
I  am  only  the  agent  in  the  matter,  and  I  have  fulfilled 
the  instructions  I  received  with  you ;  they  have  not 
been  changed;  and  I  have  not  only  acted  up  to  the 
letter,  but,  as  I  conceive,  to  the  spirit  of  them.  I  was 
desired  to  cause  you  to  receive  an  excellent  education, 
and  the  amount  allowed  for  that  purpose  and  continued 
was  so  liberal,  so  ample,  in  fact,  that  as  I  had  not  been 
directed  to  provide  you  with  a  business,  I  educated  you 
for  the  position  I  considered  it  probable  you  would  be 
called  upon  to  occupy.  It  is  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
but  I  am  not  to  blame." 

"Mr.  Jayne— be  good  enough  at  ouce  to  come 
to  the  point,"  cried  Clifton,  almost  fiercely.  "This 
suspense  is  to  me  a  torture  unendurable." 

"  It  is  unadvisable  to  be  at  all  excited  in  the  matter, 
Mr.  Grey,"  responded  Mr.  Jayne,  with  hia  usual 
matter-of-fact  tone.  "  We  have  to  address  ourselves  to 
the  discussion  of  one  or  two  very  grave  afiairs,  and 
flurry  or  excitement  will  interfere  with  dispassionate 
reasoniug." 

"  For  God's  sake,  sir,  tell  me  at  once  why  I  am  this 
night  to  be  separated  from  you,  and  whither  I  am 
directed  to  bend  my  steps?  " 

"  Your  first  question  I  can  answer ;  your  second  I 
cannot." 

"  You  bewilder  me." 

**The  person  from  whom  I  received  you"— 

"My  father?  I  presume." 

"No." 

"My — my — mother,  perhaps !" 

Clifton  groaned  as  he  uttered  these  words. 

"No — no,"  returned  Mr.  Jayne  quickly.  "It  was  a 
merchant,  who,  like  myself,  is  but  an  agent  in  the 
matter." 

"  A  merchant—an  agent,"  repeated  Clifton,  with  a 
heaving  breast.  "Tell  me,"  he  asked,  wth  abrupt 
sternness,  "  do  you  know  who  were  my  parents ;  were 
you  acquainted  with  either  or  both." 

"  With  neither ;  I  have  told  you  you  were  consigned 
to  me  upon  certain  terms,  which  I  accepted,  and  have 
carried  out  as  I  should  any  other  transaction  with  our 
house ;  but  I  may  shorten  this  relation  much,  for  we 
ought  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  speculation,  and  the 
matter  of  this  conversation  seems  to  pain  you." 

"  Seems  to  pain  me  ?"  echoed  Clifton,  bitterly. 

"  Yes,  and  therefore  the  sooner  we  get  through  it 
the  better.  Seventeen  years  ago  I  received  a  note  : 
from  the  corresponding  partner  of  a  house  at  a  seaport 
with  which  we  do  largely,  which  was  to  this  effect. 
*Can  you  receive  a  child  of  three  years  old,  see  to  his 
education,  etc.,  on  all  expenses  being  paid,  and  a  liberal 
commission  allowed  you  for  your  trouble  ?'  After 
considering  and  consulting  with  my  partner,  I  replied 
affirmatively.    Two  days  afterwards  I  received  another 


communication,  containing  a  handsome  remittance ;  the 
letter  said  *  The  child  will  reach  you  on  Sunday  even- 
ing, at  nine  o'clock.  You  must  answer  the  summons  to 
the  door  in  person.  The  child  is  a  boy,  his  name,  Clifton 
Grey.  The  amount  enclosed  will  be  paid  half-yearly,^ 
and  receive  an  increase  every  five  years  nntil  you 
receive  notice  that  it  will  cease  altogether.  You  must  on 
no  account  mention  our  name  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  In  the  event  of  the  death  of  the  child,  please 
write  us.'    Mr.  Jayne  paused. 

"Was- this-this  all?  "  asked  Clifton. 

"  That  was  all.  On  the  Sunday  night  named,  at  the 
hour  appointed,  a  violent  ringing  at  the  door  bell  took 
me  to  the  door.  You  were  there  alone,  crying,, 
affrighted  as  though  just  awakened  from  a  sleep. 
From  that  hour  to  the  present,  you  have  been  under 
my  charge.  The  remittances  have  been  punctually 
paid,  but  no  communication  has,  during  this  long 
interval  reached  me  until  a  few  days  since,  when,  with 
the  sum  due,  came  a  notice  that  on  this  day  I  was 
to  communicate  to  you  that  our  further  connection 
terminated,  and  that  as  I  had  doubtless  fitted  you  for 
some  mode  of  life  by  which  you  could  earn  a  respectable 
livelihood,  you  were  henceforward  to  maintain  yourself^ 
and  to  seek  your  way  in  the  world  uncontrolled  by 
nought  but  the  laws  of  the  realm  and  you  own  prompt- 
ings. A  sum  of  £25  was  allotted  to  you  on  the 
presumption  that  you  might  require  something  as  a 
start  in  life,  and  I  have  now  only  to  give  it  you  " — 

"Not  a  penny — not  a  fraction!"  shouted  Clifton, 
starting  to  his  feet.     "  I  would  starve  rather." 

"  Tush !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jayne,  "  that  is  not  business, 
Clifton ;  you  should  not  interrupt  me,  for  I  am  just  on 
the  finish.  I  have,  during  our  intercourse,  found  you 
obedient  and  respectful,  and  I  part  with  you  under  the 
impression  that  you  have  given  me  far  less  trouble  than 
you  might  have  done;  therefore,  as  I  have  received 
a  liberal  per  centage  with  you  for  so  many  years,  I 
think,  imder  the  circumstance  of  having  overlooked 
giving  you  a  business,  I  ought,  also,  to  add  to  the 
twenty-five  pounds  a  like  amount;  here,  therefore, 
are  five  ten  pound  notes,  for  which  just  give  mean 
acknowledgment." 

"Sir — Mr.  Jayne— I  know  you  do  not  mean  it— 
but  you  insult  me.  I  would  perish  rather  than  take  one 
fiirthing  of  that  money;  but  tell  me,  sir,  have  you  no 
clue  of  any  kind  to  my  unnatural  parents  ?" 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  said  Mr.  Jayne,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  and  returning  the  money  to  his  purse. 

"  And  the  name  of  the  member  of  the  firm  by  whom 
I  was — was  consigned  to  you — will  you  not  tell  me  his 
name  ?" 

**  I  have  passed  my  word  not  to  do  so." 

"Eut  at  some  future  time  circmnstances  may  enable 
you  to  do  so.  Should  you  be  absolved— or  feel  that 
you  ai*e  so,  from  the  promise,  will  you  tell  me  ?" 

"  Assuredly— why  not  ?" 

Clifton  thanked  him  warmly.     Mr.  Jayne  received 


his  thanks  coldly,  and  looked  at  his  watch  j  he  rang  tlie 
boll. 

"  I  return  to  London  to-night,"  he  said  j  "  and  the 
train  is  nearly  due.     You  had  better  take  this  money." 

"I  entreat  you  not  to  ask  mo." 

"  Wliat  will  you  do  ?" 

"I  know  not — care  not.  I  will  not  toucli  that 
horrible  dole." 

"Well,  it  is  not  business,  Mr.  Grey.  All  your 
clothes  and  such  otlier  property  as  belong  to  you  in 
Gresham  Street,  I  have  ordered  to  be  packed  and 
delivered  to  whoever  you  may  send  for  it." 

The  waiter  at  this  moment  entered. 

"  My  bill  ?"  ho  exchiimed,  with  perfect  calmness,  and 
added : 

"  I  bid  you  adieu,  Mr.  Grey.  You  will  have  a  hard 
struggle  to  do  battle  with  the  world,  but  look  the 
enemy  fair  in  the  face,  and  never  swerve  for  any  man; 
pay  and  be  paid,  take  a  thorougli  business  view  of  life, 
and  indulge  in  sympathy — when  you  can  afford  it. 
Farewell!" 

He  extended  liis  forefinger  to  CUfton,  who,  however, 
merely  bowed. 

The  waiter  brought  in  the  bill ;  Mr.  Jayne  paid  him, 
drew  on  his  gloves  carefully,  and  balanced  his  hat 
to  his  satisfiiction. 

"Not  too  much  time  for  the  train,  sir,"  observed  the 
obsequious  waiter.  So  Mr.  Jayne  dropped  some  of  his 
dignity,  and,  being  a  punctual  man,  hurried  off  to  be 
in  time  for  the  train,  and  left  Clifton  alone. 

Clifton  Grey  was  unable  to  realise  his  situation  for  a 
moment  or  two,  but  at  length  it  burst  upon  him  with 
its  full  force.  He  was  alone  in  the  world,  without 
a  home,  without  relatives,  without  friends,  without 
means  or  the  resources  to  procure  them.  He  was  a 
pariah,  indeed. 

He  clasped  his  hands  over  his  forehead,  rushed  to 
his  room,  and  fell  upon  his  bed  in  a  frantic  paroxysm  of 
grief. 


CHAPTER     V. 


-••The  fair.  1 


With  flowing  sorrow  and  diahAvtsUsd  hair. 
Sad  \xw  complaiut,  and  bumbl*  ia  her  IaIo, 
Her  siffba  explaiuing  where  her  aooeota  faU, 
Hero  generous  softneat  warms  the  honoet  brtaat." 

Fjuob. 

"It  ahall  bo  80— it  shall  be  so  I 

Go  bravely  trusting,  tnuting  o;i ; 
Boar  up  a  few  short  yeans  and  lo  • 

HsRvrr. 
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ALTERED   CIRCUMSTANCES. — THE  EECBriT. 
BUBSTITITTE. 

jJHEN  Clifton  retired  to  rest,  it  was  to  think 
^*i-  with  cnishing  i^ny  upon  his  position,  and 
the  circumstances  connected  with  it.  He  wai 
however,  too  much  stunned  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
shock,  too  overwhelmed  by  the  vastncss  of  the  change, 
to  think  calmly,  to  reason  clearly,  or  to  fashioti  out  % 
future.  He  lay  in  a  state  of  feverish  excitement,  toned 
to  and  fro,  moaning,  complaining,  raging,  oppressed 
with  an  intensity  of  mental  depression  he  had 
never  hitherto  known ;  his  mind  was  in  a  state  of 
hopeless  confusion,  until  at  length,  utterly  exhausted, 
"Tired  nature's  sweet  restorer,  balmy  sleep," 

supervenetl,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  slumber,  disturbed 
and  convulsive,  it  is  true,  at  first,  but  becoming 
sufficiently  profound  and  placid,  to  substitute  for  the 
wildest  dreams,  visions  of  the  fairest  and  most  fairy- 
like description.  It  was  not  until  tho  morning  sua 
poured  a  floo<l  of  golden  beams  upon  his  burning  eyea^ 
that  he  awoke  to  the  consciousness  that  he  was  not 
wandering  with  Mym  Aston  in  some  fair  garden-liko 
place,  a  paradise  of  sunshine  and  fragrancc-l;»dcu 
flowers. 

He  saw  that  it  was  late,  and  hurried  with  his  toilet; 
>  it  was  not  until  ho  was  half-dressed,  that  the  interview 
I  of  tho  previous  evening  with  Mr.  Jayne  recurred  to 
him;  and  then,  like  an  electric  flash,  the  whole  of  tho 
remarkable  incidents  of  that  conversation  presented 
themselves  to  him.  He  staggered,  and  seated  himself 
disconsolately  on  the  bed,  and  tried  ihstinctly,  and,  if 
possible,  calmly  to  review  the  past,  and  look  the  futuro 
in  tho  face. 

Who  was  he?  Wlio  and  what  were  his  parents, 
were  they  living,  what  their  station,  what  their 
condition  in  hfe — was  he — was  he  a  child  of  shame? 
How  his  heart  throbbeil  and  beat,  the  veins  in  his 
throat  and  temple  swelled,  the  big  drops  of  perspiration 
stood  upon  his  forehead,  as  this  fearful  suggestion  rose 
up  before  him.  How  he  gi'oaned  in  anguish  as  he 
reflected  on  what  he  had  esteemed  himself,  and  what  he 
really  had  been ;  how  his  pride  was  crushed  out  with  an 
iron  heel.  Ho  had  been  educated,  and  he  looked  upon 
himself  to  be  a  gentleman.  He  had  been  reared  and 
instructed  in    fii-st-class   schools,   liis   attire  and   liis 
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allowance  had  been  on  an  equal  footing  with  that  of 
the  sons  of  gentlemen;  he  had  been  admitted  among 
them,  treated  as  one  of  their  own  class,  had  been 
received  and  accepted  by  them  as  of  a  condition  in 
no  respect  inferior  to  their  own.  What  had  been 
the  fact;  he  had  been  consigned  to  Mr.  Jayne  as  if 
he  had  been  a  colt,  and  which  been  sent  to  a  trainer  to 
earn  his  paces ;  his  keep  and  education  had  been  duly 
paid  for;  at  length  the  owner,  not  caring  longer  to 
bear  the  expense,  cast  him  adrift.  There  was  no 
parental  affection,  no  maternal  solicitude,  none  of  those 
charms  attendant  upon  close  ties  of  consanguinity,  to 
lighten  the  hom-s  of  his  childhood,  or  smooth  away  the 
rugged  briars  in  his  progress  from  youth  to  manhood; 
not  that  he  had  any  troubles  to  vex  him  in  his  career, 
beyond  those  trials  incidental  to  schoolboy  life;  but 
then,  he  had  none  to  cheer  him,  no  voice  to  stimulate, 
no  father's  kind  word,  or  mother's  fond  look,  no 
brother's  firm  friendship  or  sister's  loving  smile.  This 
loneliness  of  position  had  caused  him  many  an  earnest, 
sad  reverie,  but  it  had  not  led  to  the  contemplation  of 
a  possible  contingency  like  the  present.  Mr.  Jayne 
had  always  been  cold  and  distant,  never  harsh;  and 
he  had  taken  him  as  he  found  him,  expecting  no 
more,  and  receiving  no  less;  but  even  he  had  never 
alluded  to  the  possibility  that  he  would  be  thus 
thrown  helpless  on  the  world,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
had  never  acted  as  if  such  an  event  could  occur,  and 
in  no  way  prepared  him  how  to  meet  it  if  it  actually 
came  to  pass ;  nor  had  he  pointed  out  to  him  a  path 
by  which  he  could  henceforward  provide  for  himself; 
he  had  told  him  Ids  struggle  with  the  world  would  be 
severe,  but  in  what  manner  he  might  hope  to  conquer 
the  issue,  he  had  not  condescended  even  to  give  him  a 
hint;  he  had  offered  him  money,  and  Clifton's  fore- 
head glowed  like  a  burning  coal  as  he  remembered  it, 
that  was  all. 

What  was  to  be  done.?  it  was  a  serious  question, 
but  it  was  necessai-y  both  to  ask  and  to  solve  it,  and 
that  speedily.  What  money  had  he  ?  he  referred  to 
his  purse ;  he  had  one  five  pound  note,  two  sovereigns 
and  a  half  in  gold,  four  half-crowns,  five  shillings,  and 
three  fourpcuny  pieces  in  silver,  and  twopence-halfjpenny 
in  copper,  being,  in  the  gTand  total,  a  sum  of  eight 
pounds,  six  shillings  and  twopence  halfpenny  to  begin 
the  world  with;  out  of  this  he  owed  a  tavern  bill, 
which,  seeing  the  charge  made  to  Jayne,  made  him 
perspire,  at  the  reflection  that  it  would  absorb  a  large 
proportion  of  his  little  all.  He  at  once  rang  rang  the 
bell;  the  brisk  waiter  was  quickly  responsive,  and 
stared  at  the  announcement  that  the  bill  was  required, 
instead  of  the  breakfast,  but  bowing,  he  retired,  and 
CUfton  finished  dressing  liimsclf. 

Befv^TC  he  quitted  his  sleeping-room  the  waiter 
I'eturned,  saying : 

"Your  breakfast  is  ready,  sir." 

"  l)Ut  my  bill?" 

"My  master  will  wait  upon  you  at  breakfast." 


Clifton  assented ;  he  must  have  the  breakfast,  but  to 
continue  his  meals  at  tavern  prices  was  wliolly  out  of 
the  question.  He  therefoi:fi  looked  for  the  advent  of 
the  landlord  with  some  anxiety,  as  until  they  had 
transacted  the  settlement  of  the  claim  against  him,  he 
really  had  no  notion  of  the  sum  upon  which  he  was  to 
begin  life.  He  had  small  appetite  for  breakfast,  and 
had  nearly  finished  it,  when  the  landlord  entered  with 
a  cheerful,  smiling  countenance,  wished  him  good 
morning,  and  made  a  few  hearty  and  jovial  remarks.  At 
length  Clifton  asked  for  his  bill,  when,  to  his  sm'prise, 
the  landlord,  aflecting  a  grave  look,  exclaimed : 

*'  Eill — I  have  no  bill  against  you ;  stay  as  long  as 
you  will — I  am  to  charge  3'ou  nothing." 

"What  do  you  mean?"  exclaimed  Clifton.  "I  do 
not  understand  you.'* 

"  What,  don't  I  speak  plain.  Well  then,  young  sir, 
understand  that  I  take  no  pay  from  you  for  v/natever 
you  may  eat  or  drink  in  my  house,  not  one  farthing  for 
bed  or  board.  I  have  given  my  word,  and  I  break  it  to 
no  man — there !" 

"  Given  your  wori— to  whom  ?" 
"Mr.  Gibbon." 
"Mr.  Gibbon?" 

"Yes,  8U-.  Mr.  Chesney,  says  he  to  mo,  on  the 
night  on  which  ho  brought  you  in  his  carriage,  charge 
me  with  this  yoimg  gentleman's  expenses  incurred  by 
liim  at  your  house ;  no  one  else,  as  you  would  maintain 
my  good  opinion.  I  said  I  would,  and  Lord  bless  you, 
it  w^ould  be  the  worst  day's  work  for  me  I  ever  did  if 
I  were  to  take  your  money  after  that." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Gibbon — is  he  down  here  ?" 
"No  sir,  he  is  in  Loudon;  he  will  be  home  in  two 
or  three  days  though." 

"Enough,"  said  Clifton;  "I  will  see  him  on  this 
matter." 

"Ay,  to  be  sm*e;  but  recollect  sir,  that  the  best 
the  house  affords  is  at  your  service,  without  charge  to 
yon,  until  he  gives  me  notice  to  stop  the  supplies,  after 
that  I  shall  look  to  you  to  be  paid." 

"Exactly  so,"  responded  Clifton,  and  the  landlord 
quitted  the  apartment. 

This  unexpected  phase  of  his  position,  he  reflected, 
would  at  least  give  him  time  to  act ;  he  determined* 
therefore,  to  await  the  x*eturn  of  Mr.  Gibbon;  it  would 
add  but  little  to  an  obligation  he  trusted  to  be  able 
hereafter  to  repay  in  some  manner,  and  he  hoped  to  be 
able  to  obtain  from  him  some  valuable  counsel  as  to 
the  course  it  would  be  advisable  to  pursue  to  undergo 
the  stern  ordeal  to  ^vhich  ]\£r.  Jayne  had  so  coolly  and 
callously  submitted  him. 

He  found  himself  too  excited,  too  unsettled,  too  much 
under  the  influence  of  a  succession  of  distracting 
thoughts,  to  be  equal  to  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Astou 
and  her  daughter ;  he  felt  himself  wholly  incapable  of 
sustaining  a  conversation  on  indifferent  topics  while  his 
brain  was  in  such  a  turmoil,  and  therefore  he  took  his 
way  to  Arundel  Park,  and  there, xmder  the  umurip-cous 
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trees,  ho  wandered  to  and  fro,  and  at  length  flnng 
himself  at  the  foot  of  one,  to  endeavour,  by  an  intensa 
application  of  his  mind  to  his  position  and  to  his 
acquirements,  to  select  and  determine  an  occupation, 
which,  while  it  was  congenial  to  his  tastes  would 
square  with  his  abilities. 

As  the  event  which  had  thrown  him  a  waif  upon  the 
sea  of  life  had  been  wholly  independent  of  any  act  of 
his  o^vn,  so  was  the  adoption  of  the  career  equally  the 
result  of  a  combination  of  events,  over  which  it  cannot 
justly  bo  said  ho  had  no  control,  but  which  were 
possessed  of  influences  too  powerful,  and  in  some 
respects  too  fascinating  for  him  to  even  attempt  to 
oppose. 

He  had  passed  some  hours  in  contemplation,  without 
arriving  at  any  definite  conclusion,  when  he  rose  to 
quit  the  spot  where  he  had  so  long  reposed  his 
limbs,  and  took  his  way  towards  the  town.  He  felt 
greatly  depressed  in  spirits,  the  result  of  his  cogitation 
was  in  no  respect  cheering  j  nevertheless,  although  the 
future  before  him  was  vast,  undefined,  and  filled  with 
incertitude,  he  resolved  to  face  it  boldly,  and  at  least 
not  to  succumb  without  a  sturdy  struggle. 

As  he  sauntered  slowly  through  the  park,  threading 
his  way  beneath  the  stately  trees,  now  invading  the 
purple  shadows,  anon  emerging  into  the  golden  sun- 
shine, there  suddenly  struck  upon  his  ear  a  low  wail  of 
human  woe  j  he  paused  to  listen,  it  was  repeated,  he  j 
turned  his  eyes  in  the  direction  from  whence  the  sounds  i 
appeared  to  come,  and  a  short  distance  from  him  J 
beheld  seated,  at  the  foot  of  a  tree,  a  young  girl,  with 
her  hands  pressed  to  her  temples  and  her  face  buried 
in  her  knees,  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  an  agony  of 
grief.  Clifton  approached  her,  and  addressing  her 
kindly,  inquired  the  cause  of  her  sorrow,  but  she 
heeded  not  his  words,  and  it  was  not  until  he  placed 
his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  that  she  became  conscious 
of  his  presence;  then  she  sprung  to  her  feet,  and  gazed 
wildly  through  streaming  eyes  upon  his  face,  her  lips 
parted  as  if  to  speak,  but  in  a  moment,  with  a  gesture 
of  disappointment,  she  turned  without  uttering  a  word, 
and  slowly   quitted  the  spot;  Clifton  followed  her. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  you  appear  very  unhappy; 
believe  me  I  do  not  wish  to  distress  you  by  attentions. 


nor  obtrude  upon  your  grief,  but  if  I  can  render  you     mad  with  excitement,  and  he  fell  in  with  the  soldiers. 
any  service,  so  as  to  relieve  your  mind  of  some  portion  |  The  recruiting  sergeant  told  him  all  sorts  of  falsehoods. 


of  its  burden,  I  will  do  so  with  pleasure.' 

Tiie  young  girl  shook  her  head  mournfully,  and 
continued  to  sob  bitterly;  Clifton  regai-ded  her 
attentively;  she  had,  so  far  as  he  could  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it,  a  pretty  face,  and  a  well-formed  figure,  her  attire 
.was  neat,  and  its  style  such  as  would  be  worn  by 
a  respectable  tradesman's  daughter ;  he  was,  therefore, 
surprised  to  find  her  in  such  a  spot,  giving  way  to 
a  paroxysm  of  poignant  sorrow,  as  though  some 
calamity  had  immediately  befallen  her.  He  took  one 
of  her  hands  gently  within  his  own,  and  said  : 
**  Treat  me  as  a  friend  j  I  fear  some  misfortune  has 


suddenly  overtaken  yon.  I  have  no  desire  to  pry  into 
your  affairs,  but  if  the  circumstjxnces  whicli  have 
occasioned  your  anguish  are  of  a  nature  to  admit  of 
such  intervention  as  I  can  offer,  you  nuiy  rest  assured 
of  my  prompt  assistance." 

**  Ah,  sir,  you  cannot  help  nw^*  exclaimed  the  girl, 
with  an  expression  of  misery. 

"Unless  you  show  rao  that  I  cannot,  I  shall 
contiime  to  think  I  can." 

**  Oh,  no,  no ;  I  am  ashamed  of  these  foolish  tearo, 
but  indeed  I  cannot  help  it  when  I  think  of  his  poor 
mother;  oh,  it  was  thoughtless— cruel  of  him.** 

"  Well,  but  what  has  he  done." 

**  Charley  has  enlisted,  and  is  going  for  a  soldier,*' 
she  murmured ;  and  a  fresh  burst  of  tears  followed. 

"Come,  come,  it  is  not  so  bad,  afttr  all,**  said 
Clifton,  "something  may  yet  be  done.  Is  Charlef 
your  brother  ?" 

"  Jfy  brother— oh  no^h  no,  not  my  brother." 

"  He  is  a  relative,  then  ?" 

"No — not — not  a  relative— I — I  have  known  his 
mother  many  years — I  am  very  much  attached  to  her, 
and  this  act  of  his  will  cause  her  death." 

"Charley  is  a  friend,  then?" 
•  The  girl  was  silent,  and  Clifton  at  once  saw  now 
matters  stood.  It  was  evident  that  Charley  was  her 
lover,  that  he  had  been  enlisted,  and  her  anguish  was 
occasioned  by  the  fear  of  losing  him  for  ever.  Then 
he  said : 

"  When  did  Cliarley  determine  to  become  a  soldier, 
and  why  did  he  do  so  ?" 

"Oh  sir,  it  was  all  owing  to  my  father,  and  it 
is  that  that  makes  me  so  unhappy,  for  if  he  goes  away 
his  mother  will  break  her  heart,  and  say  that  I  hare 
been  the  cause." 

"You?** 

"  That  is,  my  father." 

"  But  how  came  your  father  to  induce  Charles  to 
enlist?" 

"  Why — why — oh,  it's  no  use  disguising  the  truth  ; 
Charley  loves  me,  sir;  he  asked  fether  for  his  consent  to 
our  maiTiage,  and  ho  point-blank  refosed  him." 

"  When  was  tliis  f* 

"This  morning.    Charley  rushed  out  of  our  houso 


and  as — as — as  Cliarley  says— he — he  felt  as  if— he — 
he — couldn't  live  without  me — and— so — so  he  took 
the  shilling,  and  lias  broken  his,mothcr*s  heart,  and — 
and  mine  too.'* 

Once  more  the  girl  wept  bitterly. 

Clifton  felt  a  strong  s^-mpathy  for  the  anguished 
maiden,  and  he  proposed  that  he  should  accompany  her 
to  Charley's  residence,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether 
the  young  fellow  was  willing  to  for^o  his  intended 
martial  career,  if  an  arrangement  could  be  effected  with 
the  recruiting  sergeant,  for  although  he  had  received 
the  shilling,  yet  he  was  not  yet  attested;  and  Clifton 
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surmised  that  by  dropping  a  sovereign  into  the  sergeant's 
hand  the  thing  might  be  managed.  It  was  few  of 
these  he  jwssessed;  what  he  had  were  as  life-drops 
to  him,  yet  he  was  ready  to  part  with  one,  if,  by  the  gift, 
peace  would  be  restored  to  three  disconsolate  hearts. 
The  youn^  girl  was  only  too  delighted  at  any  prospect 
of  effecting  the  release  of  her  lover,  not  to  fall  in  with 
the  proposition.  Sanguine  as  youth  ever  is,  she  fore- 
saw success  because  she  wished  it,  she  dried  her  tears, 
and  knew  not  how  to  express  her  thanks  to  the  hand- 
some young  stranger,  and  soon  become  sufficiently 
communicative  for  Clifton  to  understand  that  her 
name  was  Ellen  Fairfax,  that  she  was  the  daughter  of 
a  well-to-do  tradesman  in  Arundel,  and  that  Charley 
Rowe,  to  whose  dwelling  they  were  directing  their 
steps,  was  the  son  of  a  widowed  mother,  who  had  seen 
better  days. 

On  reaching  widow  Rowe's  cottage,  Ellen  Fairfax 
raised  the  latch  and  glided  in,  followed  by  Giftou, 
who  at  once  saw  the  effects  of  the  indiscreet  act  of  an 
over-excited  unreflective  youth,  in  the  scene  that 
presented  itself.  Side  by  side  sat  mother  and  son,  the 
former  in  a  half-fainting  state,  sobbing  hysterically, 
with  her  arms  round  her  son's  neck  and  her  face 
bm-ied  on  his  shoulder;  he,  with  a  countenance  pale  as 
ashes  and  eyes  suffused  with  ghttering  tears,  sat 
working  his  hands  convulsively  together. 

Ellen  stole  up  to  the  window,  and  taking  her  hands  in 
hers,  gasped  out  with  quivering  lips : 

"  Dear— dear  Mrs.  Rowe,  this  is  a  sad  moment  for 
us  all." 

:  At  the  sound  of  her  voice  the  son  started,  he  bent  a 
rapid  glance  upon  her,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  strode 
to  the  window,  and  with  his  fist  dashed  from  his  eyes 
the  thronging  tears  which  clung  there  and  blinded 
him.  The  widow  had  no  words — no  voice ;  she  threw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  Ellen  Fairfax  and  sobbed 
hysterically.  The  poor  girl  mingled  her  tears  with  the 
widow's,  but  making  a  brave  effort,  she  said : 

**  Do  not  take  on  so,  dear  Mrs.  Rowe,  there  is  hope 
that  Charley  may  yet  be  spared  to  you.  This  gentle- 
man, who  has  accompanied  me  hither,  has  kindly  said 
he  thinks  he  can  procure  his  release." 

The  \vidow  ran  almost  frantically  up  to  Clifton,  and 
poured  out  a  torrent  of  incoherent  words,  from  which 
he  could,  at  least  gather  that  her  son  was  the  only  tie 
that  bound  her  to  life,  that  he  was  all,  everything 
to  her,  that  literally  he  was  her  support ;  that  she  had 
not  only  his  loss  to  endure,  but  starvation  or  the  work- 
house must  follow  if  he  was  taken  from  her.  It  would 
be  doing  the  widow  injustice  to  assert  that  any  such 
expression  fell  from  her  hps,  but  it  was  not  difficult, 
inferentially,  to  ai-rive  at  this  conclusion. 

Before  CUfton  had  time  to  reply,  the  cottage-door 
opened,  and  an  elderly  man  entered;  an  exclamation 
burst  from  the  lips  of  the  young  recruit,  an  ejaculation 
was  uttered  by  Ellen,  and  the  widow  uttered  a  shriek 
and  then  groaned  with  intense  agony. 


**  Mr.  Fairfax,"  she  exclaimed,  gasping  for  breath  ; 

see  what  you've  done!  You  stood  at  the  bed-side  of 
my  dying  husband,  who  had  been  your  true  friend  in 
the  hour  of  need.  You  gave  him  a  solemn  promise  as 
the  last  breath  trembled  on  his  hps,  that  you  would  be 
a  friend  to  the  widow  and  protect  the  fatherless ;  how 
— how  have  you  kept  your  word,  sir  ?  you  have  done 
that  which  will  drive  my  son  from  his  own  land,  an 
outcast  and  a  wanderer,  and  thrust  me  broken-hearted 
into  the  grave.'* 

Mr.  Fairfiix  was  evidently  much  perturbed. 

"Mrs.  Rowe,"  he  exclaimed,  "Madam,  I  have  just 
heard  of  this  distressing  affair — but  do  not  b]ame  me, 
I  am  not  responsible  surely  for  this  most  thoughtless 
— this  insane  act  of  your  son." 

"  Oh  sir,  I  do  not  blame  you,"  sobbed  the  widow, 
"  that  you  would  not  give  your  cliild  to  my  son  for  the 
asking ;  but,  oh !  you  might  have  softened  your  refusal 
— you  might  have  spared  that  which  crushed  hope  out 
of  his  young  heart,  and  flung  him  into  the  arms  of  the 
first  temptation  that  offered  itself." 

"  Who  could  dream  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  such 
madness,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fairfax,  excitedly ;  '*a  youth 
who  has  always  beensteady  and  well-disposed,  clever  and 
quick  at  his  work,  and  with  a  fair  prospect  before  him — 
I  say, who  could  imagine  that  he  would  destroy  all  at  one 
sweep,  because  of  a  disappointment  in  a  boyish  love 
affair  ?" 

Charley  Rowe  here  advanced  from  the  window  to 
the  group.  Clifton  perceived  that  he  was  good-looking, 
with  a  clear  open  countenance,  shght  in  person,  but 
well-formed,  and  evidently  both  active  and  strong. 
He  confronted  Mr.  Fairfax,  and  said,  with  tolerable 
steadiness : 

"Mr.  Fairfax,  I  am  fully  sensible  of  the  error  I  have 
committed,  and  I  acquit  you  of  all  responsibihty  for 
this  worse  than  foolish  act  of  mine,  although,  God 
knows  how  sorely  you  probed  my  heart  when  you 
denied  me  a  prize  which,  though  you  esteem  the  desire 
to  win  it  boyish,  will  never  quit  me  but  with  life."  A 
convulsive  sob  from  Ellen  came  in  by  way  of  paren- 
thesis.  Charley  continued:  "  But  the  deed  is  done,  and 
it  must  be  my  duty  to  repair  it  the  best  way  I  can. 
When  I  am  gone,  my  poor  mother— oh,  my  God!  I 
ought  to  have  thought  of  this,"  there  was  a  struggle 
with  his  feehngs,  but  he  mastered  them,  and  went  on, 
"My  poor  mother  will  be  without  a  friend — will 
you,  sir,  supply  her  wants,  until  I  can  send  you 
some  money  ?  indeed,  it  will  not  be  long  before  I  do 
that." 

"Your  mother  shall  not  want  while  I  am  in  Arundel 
and  have  the  means  of  supplying  her  requirements," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Fairfax,  emphatically. 

"God  bless  you!  sur,"  exclaimed  Charley,  with 
strong  feeling,  "you  have  relieved  a  heavy  weight 
from  my  soul.  I  can  part  now  with  all  with  a  lighter 
heart  than  I  had  hoped  for.  The  sergeant  will  be  here 
presently,  so  I  will  say  what  I  wish  now  " — 
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''But  my  good  fellow,"  said  Clifton,  "we  must  try 
if  we  can't  arrange  with  the  sergeant  to  let  you  off." 

Charley  looked  at  him,  and  regarded  him  earnestly 
for  a  minute,  as  though  he  wondered  who  he  was  and 
what  brought  him  there,  but  he  said  nothing,  he  only 
shook  his  head. 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  ?"  asked  Mr.  Fairfax.      . 

"A  friend  of  Ellen's,"  exclaimed  the  widow. 

"Of  Ellen's?" repeated  Mr.  Fairfax,  with  undisguised 
astonishment. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  she  cofntinued,  "with  her  usual  kind  heart 
she  lias  brought  him  here,  because  he  has  promised  to 
try  and  procure  Charley's  release." 

"  But " —  said  Mr.  Fairfax,  perplexed.  He  was 
interrupted  by  a  rough  summons  at  the  door  of  the 
cottage,  the  latch  was  raised,  the  door  was  opened,  and 
the  recruiting  sergeant  entered.  His  presence  seemed 
to  communicate  an  electric  shock  to  the  heart  of  every 
one  present.  He  advanced  with  a  smiling  face,  he  had 
evidently  been  drinking,  but  he  preserved  well  both  his 
equihbrium  and  his  courtesy.  He  appeared  to  be  a 
frank  pleasant  fellow,  who  was  not  easily  offended. 

"Aha!"  he  exclaimed,  "here  I  am,  as  good  as  my 
word.  I  told  you  I'd  fetch  you  in  good  time,  and  here 
I  am  ;  so,  as  soon  as  you're  ready,  we'll  be  off." 

"  But  you  told  me  that  we  should  not  leave  Arundel 
for  a  day  or  two,"  said  Charley,  trying  to  speak  firmly. 

"  That's  true,  but  then  1  must  collect  my  recruits  at 
night,  and  billet  them ;  besides,  since  you  'listed,  orders 
have  been  sent  to  send  all  recruits  to  the  dcp6t  as  quickly 
as  possible." 

"Stay,"  exclaimed  Clifton,  addressing  the  sergeant, 
"can  I  have  a  word  with  you  alone?" 

"  Ten,  if  you  like — by  George !  you  are  a  fine,  likely 
looking  young  fellow,  well-built,  and  easy  with  your 
limbs.  "What  do  you  say  ?  Her  Majesty  glories  in  such 
fine  young  felloiy^s  as  youj  she  never  goes  to  sleep  with- 
out praying  for  them;  promotion's  rapid  and  certain  " — 

"  I  can  save  you  much  time  if  you  will  just  step 
outside  the  cottage  with  me,"  interrupted  Clifton,  with 
a  smile  peculiarly  winning  in  its  aspect.  It  did  not 
fail  with  the  sergeant. 

"  I  am  at  your  service,"  exclaimed  the  sergeant,  and 
together  they  quitted  the  cottage.  Mr.  Fairfax  at 
once  seized  the  opportunity  to  elicit  from  Ellen  a 
history  of  her  acquaintance  with  Clifton,  which,  with 
some  little  embarrassment,  she  gave.  In  the  meantime, 
Clifton  employed  all  his  rhetoric  and  his  bribery  upon 
the  sergeant  in  vain.  Skilfully,  earnestly,  pathetically 
he  pleaded,  but  without  effect.  He  sketched  the 
misery  and  destitution  of  the  mother,  the  anguish  of 
the  young  sweetheart,  the  despair  of  the  son,  but  to  no 
purpose ;  the  sergeant  rejected  the  sovereign  firmly  but 
respectfully,  and  Clifton  found  it  was  wholly  impossible 
to  influence  him  in  the  direction  he  wished. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  the  young  man's  mothei-,"  he  said 
frankly,  "  and  I  admire  the  persevering  friendship  you 
show  for  him,  but  I  have  my  duty  to  perform,  and 


while  I  undertake  to  do  it  I'll  never  shrink,  nor  swerve 
from  it." 

As  he  concluded,  he  stayed  for  no  further  parley,  and 
entered  the  cottage. 

"Come  my  young  fellow  soldier,"  he  cried,  "we 
must  not  stop  here  any  longer.  You  will  have  plenty 
of  time  to  say  good  bye  to-morrow." 

"  Oh !  Heaven  support  me !"  cried  the  widow, 
"  Has  this  gentleman  not  prevailed  upon  you  to  release 
him  ?" 

"That  gentleman  has  done  his  best— of  that  I'm 
sure,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "but  it  don't  do  to  let 
feelings  stand  in  the  way  of  duty,  so,  though  I  give  him 
credit  for  trying  all  he  knew,  yet  a  better  man  than 
him  could  not  make  me  false  to  my  colours.  Come,  let 
us  go,  my  friend." 

"  Is  there  no  way  of  releasing  him  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Fairfax. 

"  None,"  returned  the  sergeant,  "  he  has  taken  her 
Majesty's  shilling,  and  he  has  the  honour  of  now  being 
in  her  service.  Come  young  fellow  I  don't  wish  ta 
make  myself  disagreeable,  but  time's  up,  and  we  must 
mai'ch." 

Charley  attempted  to  say  farewell  to  his  mother, 
and  the  poor  woman  flung  herself  passionately  round  his 
neck,  clinging  to  him  and  vowing  she  would  be  torn 
piecemeal  ere  separated  from  him;  Ellen,  sunk  half 
fainting  into  her  father's  arms ;  the  sergeant  walked  to 
the  window  and  looked  out;  while  Clifton,  felt  a  sudden 
pang  rend  his  heart  as  he  thought,  had  he  known  and  so 
loved  a  mother  as  it  was  evident  Charley  did,  how 
great  would  be  his  agony  at  parting  with  her  under 
such  circumstances. 

Then  he  drew  up  to  the  soldier  and  whispered  to 
him.  "  I  will  make  the  sovereign  two."  The  sergeant 
shook  his  head.  "  Three,"  whispered  Chfton.  Tlie 
sergeant  little  knew  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  being 
made ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  consider  what  it 
might  be.    He  turned  to  Clifton  and  said  : 

"  Harkye,  you  do  not  mean  it,  but  you  insult  me  by 
these  offers.  Don't  you  think  these  weeping  women 
touch  my  heart  as  well  as  yours.  Do  you  thinlc  I 
would  put  your  offer  against  my  feelings?  No.  I  must 
do  my  duty,  sir,  whatever  my  feelings  may  be,  and  if 
they  would  not  induce  me  to  give  him  back  to  his 
friends,  no  offer  you  can  make  me  will." 

Of  course  this  ended  the  matter,  and  the  scene  that 
ensued  became  of  the  most  painful  description :  even 
Mr.  Fairfax  found,  in  spite  of  himself,  the  tears  coursing 
each  other  down  his  cheeks.  Suddenly  the  sergeant,  as 
if  struck  by  a  bright  idea,  tapped  Clifton  on  the 
shoulder,  and  said,  "  I'll  tell  you  how  to  stop  all  this 
misery,  and  accomplish  the  release  of  this  young 
fellow." 

"  How  ?"  asked  Clifton  eagerly. 

The  observation  was  heard  by  all,  and  it  had  the 
effect  of  arresting  the  progress  of  the  sorrow  until  the 
answer  should  be  given. 
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*'  Why,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  I  don't  know  who  or 
what  you  may  bo  whether  you  have  father,  mother, 
home,  and  all  that,  but  if  you  have  no  particular  ties  of 
relationship— and  so  forth— if  such  should  be  the  fact, 
and  you  are  a  lad  of  spirit,  as  I'll  dare  bo  sworn  you 
are,  see  life,  see  the  world,  and  be  provided  for  as  long 
as  you  live.  Take  your  friend's  place.  I'll  accept  you 
as  a  substitute.  '  Go  where  glory  waits  you.*  I'll 
take  my  oath  you'll  win  a  pair  of  gold  epaulettes. 
You'll  be  a  general  some  day,  or  I'm  no  soldiei:, 

'  Oh  !  whon  glory  leads  the  way  youll  be  mndly  rushing  on, 
Only  thinking  that  by  valour  true  happiness  is  won, 
And  when  you've  won  tho  day,  you  a  general  will  bo, 
And  proudly  in  that  hour,  you'll  turn  your  thoughts  on  nic' 

"Ay,  that  you  will.  You'll  say  *it  was  a  lucky 
moment  when  I  met  Sergeant  Haverel,  he  chose  the 
path  for  me  to  win  fortune  and  a  bright  and  honourable 
name.' " 

Clifton  started  as  the  last  words  fell  upon  his  ear. 
At  first  as  the  proposition  became  clear,  it  struck  him 
as  being  sunply  absurd,  but  the  last  words  completed 
a  circle  with  the  first.  He  did  not  know  who  or 
what  he  was  himself,  ho  had  neither  father,  mother, 
friends,  nor  home,  he  had  no  ties  of  relationship,  nor 
had  he  at  command  the  means  of  a  hvelihood.  He 
was  certainly  not  deficient  in  spirit,  and  then  there 
came  a  throng  of  sounds  and  sights,  the  piercing  fife 
pealing  out  a  well  known  and  loved  old  English  tune, 
the  rolhng  drums  giving  a  thrilling  accompaniment, 
waving  flags,  glancing  steel,  roaring  of  cannon,  storm- 
ing heights  amid  the  cheers  of  officers  and  soldiers, 
lie  himself  leaping  over  every  impediment  and  cutting 
his  way  through  all  obstacles,  until  he  had  carved  on 
the  pedestal  of  fiiine  "  a  bright  and  honourable  name," 
unaided,  unfriended,  unsupported  by  family  connections 
or  any  other  interests  but  those  of  true  courage  and 
high  and  chivalrous  honour.  Why  should  he  not 
accept  the  path  to  distinction  thus  singularly  pre- 
sented to  him.  He  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  group ;  they 
were  regarding  him  with  eager  earnestness,  and  await- 
ing his  response  with  mtense  anxiety,  the  pale  haggard 
face  and  swollen  eyes  of  the  agonized  mother,  tho  wan 
face  of  the  sorrowful  young  girl,  the  troubled  counte- 
nance of  her  father,  and  the  grief  stamped  features  of 
the  young  recruit,  struck  him  with  painful  force. 
He  had  nothing  of  this  kind  to  leave  behind  him,  none 
to  weep,  or  to  sob,  or  to  sigh  for  him.  He  was  a  feather 
in  tho  air,  it  mattered  little  Avhcrc  he  was  blown  to, 
or  where  he  settled  down.  So  on  the  impulse  he  turned 
to  ihe  sergeant,  and  said  firmly. 

'  "Give  me  the  shilling :  I  will  go  in  his  place." 

*'  Hurrah  I"  shouted  the  sergeant,  and  waved  his  hat 
in  the  air. 

"  One  moment,"  said  Clifton,  as  all  crowded  round 
him.  "  Let  us  all  clearly  understand  each  other  before 
you  give  expression  to  your  feelings.  I  am  to  be  quite 
clear.  Sergeant  Haverel  on  this  point :  if  I  accept  the 


bounty  and  enlist,  thia  young  man  U  to  be  wholly  and 
entirely  released  from  hia  military  engagomeut  with 
you  or  tho  queen  ?'' 

"  Most  decidedly,  ho  will  bo  as  frco  as  he  wm  hefoi* 
ho  saw  mo." 

"  Enough,"  replied  Clifton.  "Ajid  now,  llr.  Fairfax, 
as  I  only  desire  to  leave  peace  and  happiness  behind  m^ 
tho  only  reward  for  the  step  I  am  about  to  take  most 
come  from  you." 

"Name  it  ?"  said  Mr.  Fairfax. 

"  You  have  said,"  continued  Clifton,  "  that  this 
young  man  has  always  been  steady  and  wtll-dispoaed, 
clever  and  quick  at  his  work,  and  had  a  fair  prospect 
before  him." 

Mr.  Fairfax  bowed. 

'*  His  mother  has  also  told  yon — and  yon  have  not 
denied  it— that  his  father  was  a  friend  to  you  in  your 
hour  of  need."    • 

Mr.  Fairfax  silently  assented  to  this. 

"  And  that,  at  tho  side  of  hb  death  bed,  you  x^rouiiscd 
to  see  to  and  protect  them." 

**  I  did,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Fairfax. 

"  Well,  sii",  as  it  is  very  plain  that  this  young  man 
and  your  daughter  love  each  other,  promise  me  that 
you  will  let  him  pay  his  addresses  to  her,  and  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  t^vo  years  from  this  period,  you  find  that 
he  continues  as  steady  and  well-disposed  as  he  is  now, 
and  has  improved  his  prospects  so  that  he  can  keep  his 
wife  in  such  comfort  as  their  position  in  life  will 
warrant,  you  will  give  your  consent  to  thei.*  marriage, 
if  they  both  at  that  time  wish  it,  and  I  will  at  once 
become  his  substitute  in  the  army  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  hesitate  one  instant,"  said  Mr.  Ftur&x, 
tr^'hig  to  clear  his  throat.  "  I  give  you  my  word  of 
honour  that  I  will  do  tliis." 

"  Then,  Sergeant  Haverel,  you  will  enter  tho  name 
of  Clifton  Grey  in  the  place  of  Charles  Rowe,"  ex- 
claimed  our  hero,  in  a  clear  full  tone;   and  added, 
addressing  Charley  :  "  As  wo  will  not  have  two  enlist- 
ments, give  back  the  shilling  you  received  from  tho 
sergeant ;  ho  will  give  it  to  me,  and  I  will  accept  it." 

"  It  is  unnecessary,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  for  he  has 
not  yet  been  attested,  but  do  as  you  please." 

Charley  Rowe,  almost  in  a  state  of  stupor,  drew  a 
shiUing  from  his  pocket,  and  handed  it  to  tho  sergeant, 
who  at  onco  gave  it  to  Clifton,  in  the  Queen's  name, 
and  he  accepted  it,  declaring  his  readiness  to  enlist  and 
go  through  tho  necessary  formularies  to  bind  him  to 
the  service  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

"Hm-rah!"  shouted  the  sergeant  onoe  more,  and, 
turning  to  Charley  Rowe,  he  exclaimed:  "You  are  free 
again,  my  fine  fellow.  There,  old  woman,  take  your 
son  to  your  arms,  he  is  your  ONvn  again  :  and  you,  my 
pretty  miss,  you  look  sharp  after  him,  and  take  care  he 
does  not  again  so  nearly  give  you  the  slip," 

The  widow  fell  upon  her  knees  at  Clifton's  feet, 
ejaculating : 

"The  Lord,  in  hid  infinite  mercy,  be  praised !"  and 
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then,  catching  the  hand  of  CHfton,  which  she  kissed 
and  covered  with  scalding  tears. 

"  Oh,  SU-,"  she  murmuied,  almost  inaudibly,  ?*  God 
for  ever  bless  you!  I  have  no  words — no  voice — to— to 
tell  you— that  you  have  rescued  from  the  grave  one 
who,  but  for  you,  would  have  sunk  down  into  it  with 
a  broken  heart."  Iler  voice  became  inarticulate  with 
sobs. 

And  Ellen  Fairfax,  too,  sunk  at  his  feet,  and  printed 
a  kiss  with  her  burning  lips  upon  his  hand,  and  tried 
to  murmur  out  her  thanks,  but  her  quivering  lips  re- 
fused ai'ticulation. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  for  a  moment.  Charley 
Rowc  had  dropped  upon  a  chau",  and  buried  his  face  in 
his  hands;  the  sergeant  hemmed  and  coughed,  and 
tried  a  whistle,  which  would  not  come ;  Mr.  Fairfax 
blew  his  nose,  and  felt  all  the  symptoms  of  an  incipient 
sore  throat ;  Clifton,  too,  was  affected— it  was  a  new 
situation  for  him  to  be  placed  in.  The  whole  of  his 
hfe  had  hitherto  been  passed  without  any  particular 
demand  upon  his  affections  or  those  human  sympathies 
wliich  dignify  and  adorn  the  race  of  mankind.  His 
time  had  been  divided  between  school  and  the  cold 
home  in  Gresham- street,  where  anything  out  of  the 
pale  of  business  was  considered  mere  waste  of  time. 
The  emotions  he  now  experienced  were,  therefore,  new 
to  him,  and  somewhat  violent ;  be  Avas  not  prepared  to 
control  them ;  he  was  surprised  even  to  find  that  he 
was  blinded  with  tears,  and  compelled  abruptly  to  move 
from  the  postrate  females,  whom  he  would  have  raised 
the  moment  they  knelt  to  him,  but  for  the  effect  their 
actions  had  upon  him.  It  was,  however,  with  him  but 
a  momentary  weakness ;  he  quickly  rallied,  and,  lifting 
the  widow  to  her  feet,  and  then  the  pretty  Ellen,  he 
begged  them  to  compose  themselves,  and  try  in  the 
future  to  forget  that  this  occurrence  had  ever  taken 
place. 

"  That  will  be  impossible,"  exclaimed  Charley  Eowe, 
springing  to  his  feet,  "  I  shall  never  forget  this  night — 
nor  you — nor  you.  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  but  I 
know  that  you  are  one  of  God's  noblest  handiworks^ 
and  if  ever  I  forget  you,  or  hesitate  to  do  any  service 
you  may  ask  of  me,  now  or  hereafter,  I  hope  I  may  be 
hanged  as  a  common  felon  at  Horsham." 

Clifton  suffered  his  hand  to  be  almost  wrung  off; 
and  having  now  adopted  his  future  course,  and  effected 
what  he  came  to  this  cottage  for,  did  not  desire  to 
prolong  an  interview  where  he  felt  that,  from  the 
extent  of  the  obligation  he  had  imposed,  his  presence 
would  be  embarrassing.  He,  therefore,  prepared  to 
take  his  leave,  and  as  it  was  understood  that  he  would 
not  leave  Arundel  until  the  next  day  at  least,  they 
suffered  him  to  depart  with  the  promise  that  they 
would  all  be  at  the  station  to  bid  him  farewell. 

As  Sergeant  Haverel  was,  by  good  fortune,  biUeted 
at  the  house  at  which  Clifton  had  been  stopping,  they 
returned  thither  together,  and  on  their  way  the  recruit- 
ing-officer was  especially  chatty  and  agreeable,  for  he 


considered  he  had  made  a  glorious  exchange— a  smart, 
young,  well-built  and  well  educated  fellow  like  Chfton, 
who  would  always  do  credit  to  his  regiment,  was  worth 

i  ten  of  the  young  man  he  had  released,  and  he  knew 
that  he  should  obtain  praise  for  succeeding  in  enlisting 
him.  He,  hi  order,  therefore,  to  clinch  his  bargain, 
entered  into  a  long  and  hispiriting  description  of  the 
life  of  a  soldier,  its  pleasures  and  its  duties;  the  former 
he  exaggerated,  and  the  latter  he  touched  lightly 
upon,  suggesting  merely  that  they  were  not  onerous, 
but  that  it  was  necessary  to  know  and  to  perform 
them. 

Ey  the  time  they  had  reached  the  inn,  liis  frank 
vivacity,  his  open-hearted  good  nature,  his  well-chosen 
incidents,  and  his  highly-coloured  prophecy  of  the 
"  blushing  honours  "  which  were  to  attend  the  deeds  of 
glorious  dcirhig  Clifton  would  be  called  upon  to  perform, 

:  quite  reconciled  the  new  recruit  to  the  step  he  had 
taken,  hay,  rather  to  rejoice  at  it,  and  wonder  that,  in 
the  height  of  his  despondency,  it  had  never  struck  him 
to  select  it ;  but,  again,  he  was  glad  it  had  not,  for,  if 
it  had,  he  might  have  been  debarred  the  pleasure  it 
had  given  him  of  being  the  happy  means  of  restoring 
Charley  Eowe  to  liis  widowed  mother  and  to  Ellen 
Fairfax. 


CHAPTER    VI. 

'  She  tm-aed  and  saw  him,  but  slie  felt  uo  dread, 

Her  purity,  like  adamantine  mail. 
Did  60  encircle  her ;  and  yet  her  head 

She  drooped,  and  made  her  golden  hair  her  vei', 
Through  which  a  glow  of  rosiest  lustre  spread. 

Then  faded,  and  anon  she  stood  all  pale 
As  snow,  o'er  which  a  blush  of  northern  light 
Suddenly  reddens,  and  as  soon  gi*ows  white." 

Lowell. 


"As  her  heart  would  burst. 

The  maiden  sobbed  awhile,  and  then  replied; 
Why  must  such  desolation  betide 
As  that  thou  speakest  of?' " 

Keats. 


THE  EXPLANATI02f.— THE  PROMISE. 

I^s  on  the  previous  night,  Clifton,  on  returning 
jto  bed,  found  too  much  food  for  thought  to  be 
able  to  retire  to  slumber  until  long  after  mid- 
night, when,  wearied  and  exhausted,  he  sunk  into  a  state 
of  turbulent  dreaming,  from  which  he  started  at  dawn 
;  to  find  that  he  could  sleep  no  more,  and  as  to  lay  and 
toss  in  bed  was  only  to  provoke  thoughts  which  some 
liow  or  other  would  wear  a  sombre  aspect,  would  float 
tlu'ough   a    cloudy  atmosphere,   without    meeting  an 


CLIFTON  GREY. 


opening  through  which  sunshine  came,  he  quitted  his    Mr.  Grey,  have  a  highly  cultivated  intellect,  and  it  it 
bed,  and  determined  to  take  a  stroll  along  the  banks    rare  indeed  that  I  do  not  reap  instruction  from  our 
of  the  cool  flowing  Arun,  until  the  hour  arrived  at    conversation.     But  pray  pardon  me,  why  do  you  call 
which  ho  had  appointed  to  breakfast  with  Sergeant    me  Miss  Aston  ?     I  have  nofc  offended  you,  have  I  ?" 
Havercl.  "  Offended  me !  good  heaven,  no.** 

It  was  a  lovely  moinhig,  bright,  fresh  and  sunny.        "  Yet  hitherto  you  have  called  me  Myra;  why  should 
He  congratulated  himself  on  leaving  his  heated  room     it  be  now  Miss  Aston?  " 
for  the  clear  air,  and  his  spirits,  which  were,  despite 
his  own  efforts,  a  shade  too  low,  rose  as  he  inhaled  the  : 
soft  breeze  and  his  eye  caught  the  glittering  of  the 
dancing  sun-beams  on  the  blue  water  of  the  winding 
river.     As  he  continued  his  progress  along  the  pebbly 
banks,  he  observed,  under  the  green  shadows  of  a  wide 


Clifton    looked  earnestly  at  her,  and    then    odd 
thoughtfully,  almost  as  if  communing  with  himself: 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  say;  certainly  your  name 
trembled  on  my  lips,  yet  some  prompting  which  I  can- 
not  explain,  urged  mc  to  address  yon  as  I  hare  done. 
Believe  me,  however,  that  I  would  as  infinitely  prefer 


i-preading  chn,  a  female  readii^.     She  raised  her  head  I  calling  you  Myra  to  Miss  Aston,  as  thafc  you  should 


as  he  approached ;  it  was  Myra  Aston. 
.  He  hurried  forward  to  greet  her,  and  she  rose  to 
meet  him.  She  held  out  her  hand,  ho  took  it,  and 
pressed  it  warmly  j  the  pressure  was  returned,  slightly 
perhaps,  but  it  was  returned;  a  strange  undefined  thrill 
of  emotion  shot  thi'ough  his  whole  frame  as  he  felt  the 
compression  of  her  soft  fingers— a  sensation  of  extremesfc 
pleasure,  coupled  with  a  sense  that  it  was  an  indication 
that  she  entertained  a  liking  for  himself. 

How  much  this  sudden  impression  gladdened  him 
it  would  be  difficult  to  describe ;  less  easy  to  depict  the 
immediate  transition  to  gloom  which  succeeded  it,  or 
give  a  distinct  idea  of  the  weight  that  oppressed  his 
heart  almost  instantly  after  detecting  the  presence  of 
a  new  joy. 

IMyra  detected  the  change,  not  without  sui*prise.  She 
had  observed  the  sudden  flush  of  gratification  illumine 
his  features— surely  she  knew  why— and  noted  the 
look  of  sadness  that  followed  it,  as  in  a  moment  of 
laughter  she  would  have  heard  the  solemn  tones  of 
the  death  bell.  She  was  suddenly  smote  with  a  shape- 
less apprehension  of  ill,  and  would  have  sought  to 
know  wherefore,  but  she  felt  that  she  must  wait  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  mystery  withoiit  enquiring  for  it. 

Clifton  retained  possession  of  her  hand :  she  had 
no  desire  to  remove  it ;  somehow  it  was  natural  that 
it  should  remain  where  it  was  detained.  Clifton  spoke 
fu'st. 

"  I  am  very  glad  to  meet  you,"  he  c-xclaimed,  "  it  is 


cidl  me  Clifton  instead  of  Mr.  Grey,  wliich  ever  from 
your  lips  falls  harshly  and  cold  upon  my  ear.'* 

**  I  have  no  title  to  such  familiarity." 

"What  have  I?" 

"  Every  one  calls  me  Myra,  the  very  humblest  person 
with  whom  I  como  in  contact  does  so ;  surely  yoor 
claim  at  least  equals  theirs." 

"  Well,  we  will  not  argue  the  subject :  but  to  bring  it 
to  an  issue,  will  you  call  me  CHtlon,  if  I  call  you 
Myra." 

She  turned  her  large  clear  deep  eyes  on  bis,  as  ibongh 
to  read  whether  he  spoke  in  earnest,  and  there  slie 
saw  expressed  an  unwritten  language  that  dizzied  ber, 
and  made  her  turn  her  gaze  upon  the  green  turf  on 
which  they  paced. 

She  remained  silent,  and  m  a  little  while  he  repeated 
his  question,  and  she  answered  thoughtfully. 

"  I  know  not  why  I  should  hesitate— indeed  I  am 
not  reluctant,  for  in  truth  I  feel  as  though  it  would  be 
a  pride  and  pleasure,  yet  still  only  natural  tliat  I 
should  call  you — call  you  Clifton— but— but  yet—** 

"But  what." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  to  express  the  feelings  that 
move  me,  but  I  seem  to  think  I  ought  not  to  do  so  — 
I  know  not  why — would  it  be  wrong?" 

"  Wrong — how  should  it  be  wi'oug  ?" 

"I  cannot  sec.  Still  an  inward  voice  seems  to 
suggest  that  my  dear  mother  should  be  consulted.  I 
have  no  withholdings  from  her,  and  she  ever  directs  me 
unusual  for  you  to  walk  thus  early  in  this  chiu'ming     as  my  inclination  impels  me,  so  that  experience  proves 


valley,"  he  added. 

"  No,  indeed,"  she  returned.  "  It  is  my  accustomed 
stroll  before  breakfast." 

"  Indeed  !  you  never  told  me  this." 

"  You  did  not  ask." 

"  I  am  punished  for  the  omission,  for  I  should  have 
certainly  intruded  my  companionship  upon  you  in 
some  of  these  lone  strolls." 

"  Nay,  Mr.  Grey,  not  intruded ;  for  had  you  shared 
my  walks,  I  should  have  been  the  gainer  by  the  com- 
panionship." 

**  It  would  be  difficult.  Miss  Aston,  for  me  not  to 
believe  that  the  good  fortune  would  be  mine." 

"  You  compliment  me  at  your  own  expense.     You, 


our  thoughts  and  wishes  to  be  the  same.  What  think 
you,  will  be  her  answer,  when  the  first  question  I  put  to 
her  will  be  that  which  we  arc  discussing  ?" 

Clifton  gazed  ujwn  her,  with  pasuonate  earnestness : 
liG  placed  his  clenched  hand  upon  liis  heart,  as  though  to 
keep  down  its  violent  beatings.  His  Up  quivered,  and 
his  voice  was  hardly  so  firm  as  it  had  been,  when  he 
said, 

"Your  mother,  llyra,  will  probably  surest  that 
it  may  lead  to  a  region  in  which  I  have  made  a  dis- 
covery ;  but  of  which  I  will  say  nothing  now.  It  is 
too  late ;  indeed,  Myra,  our  discusaon  may  well  be 
spared,  for  even  if  my  \\ish  in  this  matter  were  com- 
plied with  by  you,  there  would  be  small  opportunity 
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for  its  exercise,  seeing  that  I  leave  Arundel  to-day 
perhaps  for  ever." 

"  Leave  Arundel— leave  us  to-day !  Your  determi- 
nation is  very— very  sudden,"  exclaimed  Myra,  with  a 
look  of  irrepressible,  almost  aflfrighted  surprise. ' 

"  It  is  sudden,"  ho  rephed,  "  and  not  altogether  of 
my  own  choosing.  It  is  my  destiny,"  he  concluded, 
with  much  bitterness  of  tone. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  a  very  sequestered  part  of 
the  valley.  Arundel  was  hidden  from  them  by  the 
rismg  land  which  skirted  the  river,  and  which  took 
the  shape  of  a  wooded  upland,  they  could  not  now, 
therefore,  be  observed,  unless  by  some  one  in  close 
proximity.  But  there  was  no  one  near,  they  were 
quite  alone. 

A  silence  of  a  minute  or  two  followed  his  last 
observation.  Myra  hud  grown  as  pale  as  death,  and 
for  an  instant  she  experienced  a  sensation  as  though 
she  should  suffocate.  Presently,  in  a  low  tone,  she 
said: 

*•  Why  do  you  say  you  may  never  return  to  Arundel, 
Mr.  Grey?" 

Clifton  took  both  her  hands  in  his. 

"Oh,  Myra,"  he  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  deep  feehng, 
"  You  know  not  what  cause  I  have  to  say  so,  you  can 
form  no  idea  of  the  position  in  which  I  am  placed  ; 
how  much  the  futm'e  is  formed  for  me,  rather  than  it 
can  be  by  me ;  how  entirely  henceforth  I  am  to  be  the 
sport  of  circumstances,  so  that  howe'er  so  much  I 
might  wish  to  come  here — to  join  you  Myra— the 
power  to  do  so  will  be  in  the  hands  of  others — nay, 
even  the  means,  for  I  know  not  how  soon  I  may  be  in 
a  far  land,  with  no  prospect  of  return,  Myra,  until 
age  perhaps  has  blanched  my  hair  and  thine." 

Myra  turned  upon  him  a  startled  look,  her  face  and 
lips  gi*ew  whiter  still. 

"Oh!  Mr.  Grey,"  she  murmured,  "do  not  talk  in 
this  sti'ain:  something  has  occurred  to  dash  your  spirits, 
and  you  regard  the  future  with  a  gloomier  aspect  than 
facts  wan'ant." 

"  Nay,  Myra,  hear  me,  and  judge  for  yourself.  I  will 
be  open  and  candid  with  you.  God  knows  how  long  a 
time  may  elapse  before  we  meet  again,  if  even  it  ever 
come  to  pass." 

Myra  withdrew  her  hands  almost  angrily.  "  Mr. 
Grey,"  she  exclaimed,  "  You  wrong  the  manliness  of 
your  character.  I  will  not  hsten  to  such  forebodings, 
they  are  unworthy  of  you." 

Clifton  smiled  sadly. 

"  In  some  men  they  would  be  despicable,"  he  said, 
"  in  what  I  have  appeared  to  you  to  be,  they  would 
be  simply  absurd;  in  what  I  am,  t^:cy  are  justified  by 
my  condition;  Listen  to  me  Myra.  I  have  never  known 
my  parents,  I  have  from  infancy  beeen  reared  up  by 
strangers,  who  have  perfonned  their  allotted  task  with 
care  and  attention,  I  confess,  but,  i-.las !  also  with  the 
most  frigid  coldness.  From  the  education  bestowed  upon 
me,  li-om  the  maintenance  extended  to  me,  from  the 


style  in  which  I  have  lived,  and  the  sphere  in  which  ] 
have  moved,  I  had  a  right  to  expect  that  I  should 
occupy  a  position  of  some  consideration  in  hfe ;  but  at 
the  very  moment  I  was  looking  forward  to  a  brilliant 
future  opening  out  for  me,  the  ground  on  which  I  stood 
has  without  warning,  without  preparation,  been  cut 
from  under  my  feet,  and  I  am  hurled  into  the  depths 
of  obscurity,  a  mere  beggar." 

Myra  uttered  an  exclamation,  and  grasped  his  arm. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Grey !  you  terrify  me,"  she  exclaimed, 
almost  gasping  for  breath,  "I  scarcely  comprehend 
you." 

"How  can  I  be  more  explicit,  Myra?  On  my 
arrival  here,  I  had  the  expectations  and  the  position  of 
a  gentleman;  since  then,  brief  as  the  term  has  been, 
I  have  been  reduced  to  the  penury  of  pauperism,  ta 
that  of  the  man  who  cannot  or  will  not  work,  and 
receives  alms  from  the  benevolent  or  the  parish  by 
means  of  the  union." 

"  Merciful  Heaven !  it  is  impossible.  Oh,  Mr.  Grey ! 
what  thoughtless  act  have  you  committed  to  bring  you 
to  this  condition)'" 

"Nay,  Myra,"  replied  Clifton,  with  a  curl  of  the  lip, 
"  the  circumstance  which  levels  me  to  the  condition  of 
the  penniless  arises  from  no  conduct  of  mine,  no 
shortcomings,  not  even  the  simplest  errors  common 
to  my  age.  It  is  at  least  a  consolation  to  know  this, 
indeed,  I  am  unconscious  of  having  been  guilty  of  any 
deed  of  which  I  need  be  ashamed;  they  alone  who 
furnished  the  means  for  my  support  and  education  can 
best  explain  why  at  a  moment,  without  even  one  small 
hint  to  prepare  for  a  struggle  with  life  unaided,  that 
income  should  be  withdrawn,  and  I,  thrust  into  the 
arena  of  a  selfish  world,  without  family  ties  or  friends, 
without  even  the  common  resources  possessed  by  those 
able  to  earn  a  scanty  pittance,  be  left  to  battle  on  alone 
as  best  I  may." 

Myra  uttered  an  exclamation  of  distress;  the  curl 
of  contempt  faded  from  the  lip  of  Clifton,  and  in  a 
subdued  but  earnest  tone  he  said : 

"  Myra,  I  am  the  plaything  of  destiny,  that  is  clear. 
Had  a  foreshadowing  of  my  present  position  crossed 
me  previous  to  my  visit  to  this  vicinity  I  should  have 
scouted  it  as  the  chimera  of  a  fevered  brain.  I  see  it 
plain  enough  now  that  I  am  but  a  feather  on  the  breath 
of  fate,  and  this  reflection  will  at  least  serve  to  uphold 
me  in  trial,  in  danger,  and  in  sufiering,  for  I  cannot  but 
believe  that  there  is  shaped  out  for  me  a  mission  which 
I  must  fill,  and  which  it  would  be  in  vain  for  me  to 
attempt  to  evade  or  thwart.  Thus  a  few  fleeting 
hours  have  elapsed  only  since  I  have  been  impelled  to 
adopt  a  new  career,  towards  which  I  never  hitherto 
directed  my  gaze,  but  for  which  now  I  feel  that  nature 
has  especially  fitted  me.  It  presented  itself  to  me,  I 
accepted  it,  and,  Myra,  it  is  the  new  character  I  have 
undertaken,  that  compels  my  departure  hence  in  a  few 
hours  from  this,  and  renders  my  return  as  uncertain  in 
its  promise  as  that  ever-changing  world  of  waters  which, 


from  yonder  wooded  heights,  we  mny  sec  spreading  out 
to  meet  the  heavens." 

Mym  had  not  missed  ft  word,  nay,  with  an  intense 
interest  it  was  impossible  to  i:  iaguise,  she  liad  caught 
up  every  sentence.  As  he  proceeded,  her  face  grew 
graver  and  her  cheek  pnlor,  at  Icngtli  she  faltered: 

"And this  career,  Mr.  Grey,  ia" — 

"  That  of  a  solJier,  Myra." 

The  maiden  drooped  her  head,  pressed  hor  handa 
tightly  together,  and  burst  into  tears. 

Clifton  took  her  hand  gently,  his  lip  quivered, 

•*  Nay,  do  not  weep,"  he  said,  softly. 

But  she  drew  away  her  hand,  and,  hiding  her  face  in 
her  haiulkerchief,  sobbed  audibly. 

Clifton  was  much  moved,  and  it  was  with  tremulous 
tones  he  said,  almost  as  though  speaking  to  himself: 

"  I  thought  at  least  I  should  leave  none  behind  to 
weep  for  me ;  nay,  when  I  determined  to  save  Rowe 
from  the  consequences  of  his  imprudence,  I  decided, 
because,  had  he  gone,  he  would  have  left  behind  him  a 
heart-broken  mother  and  a  weeping  girl,  who  had  given 
her  heart  to  him  ;  and  I  said  to  myself,  thou  hast  no 


fraught  with  conitant  personal  danger,  without 
emotion?  do  you  believe  that  the  would  learn  that  yoti 
had  perished  in  a  foreign  land,  unchecred  by  the  roice 
of  kindred,  your  pillow  ummootlicd  by  the  hand  of 
affection,  and  your  lone  grave  unvtaited  by  Bjmpathuing 
friendfl,  without  the  rao«t  painfiil  regret.  No,  Mr. 
Qrcy,  it  b  a  poor  compliment  you  pay  to  tUo  iuipulaet 
of  common  humanity,  to  suppose  that  under  any 
circumstances  you  would  be  uncared  for  or  woold 
perish  unmourncd." 

"  ilyrn,  until  within  the  hist  few  days,  I,  too,  wm 
full  of  romance  J  I  have  liad  !t  somcirlHit  mdcly 
expelled  from  me,  and  the  nctualitios  of  life  brought 
before  me  in  a  manner  which  I  admit  has  not  been 
unproductive  of  a  shock,  but  the  los.'ion  will  not  be 
without  its  value.  B^  that  as  it  may,  your  reference 
to  the  young  lady  whom  I  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  rescue  from  a  watery  grave  docs  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  those  whose  pleasure  at  my  sucocn,  or 
whose  sorrow  at  my  fall,  I  lament  as  absent    For  her 


5  and  of  her  I  have  no  thought  beyond  the  mere  gratifi* 
I  cation  her  existence  gives  one  of  having  saved  a  fellow- 
mother  to  weep  for  thy  departure,  no  maiden  to  grieve  \  creature's  life.     She  has  not  seen  me  to  recognise  nuv 

for  thy  absence,  and,  even  though  in  a  far  land,  a  small  \  and  she  will  not  therefore" — 


green  mound  in  some  lonely  spot  may  mark  thy  resting- 
place,  thy  only  dirge  will  be  the  low  moan  of  the  sad 
wind  sweeping  over  the  trailing  grass,  there  will  be  no 
one  to  weep  tliy  loss,  for  in  this  vast  world  there  is  no 
living  thing  cares  for  thee" —  ^ 

"Oh!  Mr.  Grey,  say  not  so— do  not  think  so,"  in- 
terrupted Myra,  with  tearful  eyes. 

"  And  yet  it  is  so,"  he  responded  with  mournful 
earnestness.  "  I  felt  it  to  be  so  at  the  moment  I  de- 
scribe, and  so  I  stood  forth  to  fill  the  opening  destiny 
had  prepared  for  me,  more  cheerfully  to  accept  its 
hazards  and  its  hardships  because  that  while  it  would 
be  easy  to  find  friends  to  congratulate  me  upon  a  suc- 
cessful career,  there  would  be  none  to  mourn  the  sudden 
termination  of  a  life  already  too  long  for  its  happiness." 

"  You  wrong  yourself  and  tliose  who  know  you,  Mr. 
Grey,"  exclaimed  Myra,  with  emphasis,  "if  you 
imagine  that  any  misfortune  could  happen  to  you  un- 
regretted  by  them;  indeed,  you  have  endeared  one 
being  to  you  who  will  not  only  lament  your  departure 
and  its  cause,  but  view  with  anguish  the  fatal  suspen- 
sion of  a  career  fitted  to  be  both  useful  and  honourable." 
.  Clifton  turned  upon  her  an  ardent  gaze;  the  glitter 
of  his  eye,  and  its  burning  expression  brought  back 
with  a  sudden  flush  the  colour  to  her  check  ;  his  heart 
beat  with  a  rapidity  and  violence. 

"  Wliat  have  1  done,  that  I  should  thus  obtain  such 
good- will  from  any  one  ?"  he  asked  in  a  low  tone. 

"Have  you  not  saved  a  life  ?"  she  asked  o^him,  with 
on  air  of  surprise.  He  turned  from  her  with  evident 
disappointment.  "Think  you,"  she  continued,  that 
she  whom  you  snatched  from  the  deadly  embrace  of 
the  deep  and  angry  waters,  will  hear  that  you  have 
adopted  a  profession,  however  honourable  in  itself,  still 


"  Nay,  Mr.  Grey,  you  must  not  depart  without  eeo« 
ing  her — it  is  her  first  constant  wish— -you  would,  ere 
now,  have  been  taken  into  her  presence,  but  that  the 
doctor,  fearing  the  excitement  of  such  an  intcr\'iew, 
has  forbidden  it  until  now ;  but  you  will  not,  surely, 
leave  without  receiving  the  thanks  she  so  very 
anxiously  desires  to  tender  for  the  very  unportant 
service  you  so  bravely  rendered  her." 

Clifton  half  smiled,  and  shaking  his  finger,  said : 

"  Out  of  your  good  nature  you  would  call  upon  your 
imagination  for  what  you  wish,  or  rather  what  you 
think  ought  to  be,  rather  than  what  is.  This  young 
lady 'speaks  only,  as  I  can  gather,  Spanish ;  and  as  yon 
cannot  translate  the  language,  you  can  have  but  a  very 
imperfect  notion  of  her  wishes  on  that  subject." 

"  Indeed,  Mr.  Grey,  you  are  mistaken.  The  young 
iady  has  been  brought  up  in  Spain,  it  is  true,  but  she 
can  speak  English." 

"  Indeed !" 

"  Yes,  she  spoke  it  to  me  last  night  with  fluency  and 
accui-acy,  and  assigned  as  a  reason  for  not  employing  it 
before,  that  during  the  first  few  days  succeeding  the 
shipwreck  it  left  her,  and  though  she  heard  it  spoken 
round  her,  she  could  not  recover  it  until  returning 
health  enabled  her  to  exercise  her  mental  faculties 
with  greater  freedom.  You  were  the  first  person  she 
inquired  for— you  the  first  whom  she  expressed  m 
hope  to  sec.  You  will  not,  therefore,  quit  Anmdd 
without  complying  with  her  request,  T  o"-'  ^nr^ 
Mr.  Grey." 

"It  is  a  needless  ceremony;  one  of  the  i.ra.i.y  :md 
bold  fisherman  in  the  boat  with  us  would  have  saved 
her  if  I  had  not." 

"  Still  would  she  have  wished  to  see  and  thank, Jiira." 


"And  he  might  have  been  bound  to  some  distant 
clime  immediately  after  the  occurrence  of  the  wreck." 

"Still  would  she  have  wished  to  see  hmi,  and 
have  felt  aggrieved  had  he  departed  unrewarded  by 
her  gratitude ;  and  when,  in  your  case,  the  simile  so 
soon  ceases,  how  much  more  poignant  would  be  her 
regret  that  you  had  quitted  Arundel  without  accepting 
any  acknowledgment  from  her  that  to  you  she  was 
indebted  for  her  life." 

"  Myra,  I  yield  the  point  to  you ;  I  have  neither 
the  time  nor  heart  to  argue  it.  I  will  do  what  you 
suggest,  and  say  a  few  brief  words  to  the  young  lady 
before  I  leave— but  to  you — to  you — I  have  a  few 
words  to  say  ere  we  part — perhaps  for  ever — and  would 
fay  them  now." 

"Now!"  she  repeated  almosyinaudibly,  \yhile  her 
large  dreamy  eyes  turned  upon  him  with  an  aspect,  as 
it  seemed,  almost  of  fright. 

"  Now !"  he  repeated  emphatically. 

Twice  he  sought  to  commence  what  he  had  to  say, 
but  there  was  a  swelling  uprose  in  his  throat,  which 
prevented  articulation,  and  he  paced  to  and  fro  for 
a  minute  in  order  to  recover  his  self-possession  and 
control  of  voice. 

Myra  followed  his  movements  for  an  instant  with 
her  eyes,  and  then  they  sought  the  earth.  She  grew 
pale  and  cold,  and  trembled  strangely  from  head  to 
foot.  She  knew  not  wherefore.  The  suspense  of  that 
silence  had  something  terrible  in  it. 

Presently  Clifton  paused,  and  approachlug  Myra 
he  took  her  hand,  she  did  not  offer  to  prevent  him  or 
endeavour  to  withdraw  it,  but  she  looked  up  timidly  in 
his  face,  as  though  she  longed  to  hear  what  he  was 
about  to  say,  and  yet  feared  to  listen  to  it. 

He  noted  it,  but  his  features  were  calm,  almost 
rigid,  and  his  voice,  which  was  singularly  clear  when 
he  spoke,  had  something  of  coldness  in  its  tone.     * 

"  Myra,"  he  commenced,  "  I  have  briefly  communi- 
cated to  you  my  position,  and  the  profession  I  have 
adopted — the  more  immediate  occasion  which  has 
produced  both  results  you  may  learn  some  other  day;  let 
it  suffice,  that  the  position  from  which  I  ha\'e  been  hurled 
I  never  disgraced  by  act  or  deed— the  one  I  have  leaped 
into  shall  never  be  tarnished  or  defaced  by  me ;  and  to 
prevent  commencing  with  a  false  step,  it  is  necessary 
that  I  should  be  very  explicit  with  you,  Myra." 

"With  me,  Mr.  Grey,"  murmured  Myra,  half 
fainting. 

"  Even  with  you,  Myra,"  he  repUed.  "  Between  me 
and  those  with  whom  I  have  lived  there  is  a  gulf, 
which  time  and  circumstance  can  alone  bridge  over, 
when,  therefore,  I  quit  England,  for  I  shall  imme- 
diately exchange  into  a  regiment  ordered  on  foreign 
service,  if  that  in  which  I  have  enlisted  should  remain 
in  this  country,  I  leave  absolutely  no  one  in  the 
world  that  I  can  think  of  with  pleasure,  or  with 
sincerity  care  for  but — you  Myra— you  alone  of  all 
the  living  world,  as  God  hears  me !" 


Myra  trembled  violently,  and  her  lips  grew  parched, 
and  her  breath  came  and  went  in  short  gasps.  She 
would  have  spoken  if  she  could,  but  her  tongue  found 
no  voice  for  its  accents.  Clifton  drew  a  hard  breath 
and  went  on. 

"  I  would  not  for  the  world,  Myra,  that  you  should 
mistake  me,  that  you  should  for  one  instant  believe 
that  I  would  take  advantage  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  we  are  surrounded,  to  say  more  than  I  have 
said  but  now,  save  to  tender  Avith  it  this  explanation. 
The  connection  between  me  and  those  with  whom 
until  my  arrival  here  I  have  been  associated,  is  as  this;" 
he  snapped  a  piece  of  twig  in  two  as  he  spoke,  and 
flung  the  pieces  from  him.  "Now  Myra,  with  you 
alone  have  I  since  formed  an  acquaintance — a  friend- 
ship—whatever, indeed,  you  will,  and  whatever  you 
'wish  it  to  be  so  shall  it  remain;  nay,  let  us— me,  rather 
—tear  from  it  all  the  romance  with  which  a  youthful 
and  an  ardent  nature  invests  it,  Myra,  for  I  would,  in 
being  truthful  and  honest  with  you,  be  also  considerate 
— and  honourable.  To  ask  of  you  more  than  to  some- 
times think  of  me  with  kindness,  sometimes  to  ofi^er  a 
speculation  as  to  my  fate,  I  may  not.  I  am  too  keenly 
alive  to  my  condition,  not  to  feel  it  were  unmanly 
to  hope  or  hint  for  more — yet  there  is  one  boon  I  would 
crave,  which  perhaps  were  better  refused — and  perhaps 
will  not  be  gi*anted — but  oh,  Myra,  I  am  so  alone 
in  the  world  that  I  may  at  least  be  pardoned  asking  it 
^  — it  is  that  you  will  permit  me  sometimes  to  write  to 
you  a  few  lines — just  a  few  simple  words  to  say  that  I 
am  living — that  my  fate  is  brighter  than  I  had 
anticipated  or  somewhat  harder  than  I  had  expected — 
nothing  more,  not  one  word  that  your  mother  or  your 
friends  may  not  read — not  a  sentence  that  might  not 
be  addressed  to  yom*  sister  if  you  had  one — to  your 
friend  whom  I  have  never  seen.  I  ask  for  no  reply  save 
such  as  might  come  through  the  hand  of  a  friend  to  tell 
me  that  you  are  alive  and  happy.  Grant  this  one 
boon,  and  I  shall  quit  dear  Old  England  with  a  hght 
heart,  a  bright  smile,  and  soul  braced  to  meet  every 
change  of  fortune." 

He  ceased,  and  Myra  sank  fainting  to  the  ground. 
With  an  exclamation  of  passionate  agony  he  sought  to 
lift  her  from  the  earth,  but  she  waved  him  off*,  and 
burying  her  face  in  the  long  grass,  sobbed  with  a 
convulsive  violence  that  caused  every  fibre  of  her  frame 
I  to  quiver. 

After  his  first  effort  to  raise  her  from  her  recumbent 
position  had  been  checked  by  her,  he  saw  that  she 
would  have  free  vent  to  her  tears,  and  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  let  her  ruth 
have  its  full  play,  for  she  would  suffer  far  less  than  it 
he,  in  his  endeavours  to  soothe,  stemmed  the  torrent. 
But  as  he  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree  watching  her 
violent  ebullition  of  grief,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 
or  convey  the  acute  agony  he,  too,  endured  at  that 
moment. 

At  length  the  paroxysm  passed  over,  Myra  dried  her 
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eyes  and  rose  to  her  feet;  she  approached  him,  and 
he  advanced  hastily  to  meet  her;  she  tendered  him 
both  her  liauds,  and  he  toob  them  with  a  gesture  of 
Iiappiucss,  which  gave  her  infinite  pleasure  to  observe. 
Making  an  effort  to  eflace  the  traces  of  her  tears,  and 
to  assume  an  air  of  cheerfulness,  the  estimable  nature 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  overrate,  she  said : 

"The  term  of  our  acquaintance  has  been  short, 
Mr.  Grey,  and  heaven  wills  that  for  the  present  at 
least  our  personal  intercourse  should  end  here.  I  have 
been  timght  never  to  question  the  dispensations  of 
Providence,  which  are  framed  to  some  wise  end,  even 
though  ^vhile  subjected  to  their  influence  I  suffer 
deeply.  I  will  not  do  so  now,  though  I  admit  the 
pain  they  occasion.  The  commencement  of  our  inti- 
macy has  been  singulai',  but  suflSciently  impressive  and 
agreeable  to  me  to  render  its  continuance  a  pleasurable 
anticipation,     its      sudden     rupture— a— cause—for 

BOITOW." 

Her  voice  trembled  as  she  pronounced  the  word,  and 
lie  pressed  gracefully  the  small  soft  hands,  which  he 
yet  held  clasped  in  his;  with  an  exertion  she  again 
compelled  her  voice  to  be  steady,  and  continued 
speaking. 

"  We  arc  about  to  part,  Mr.  Grey — nay,  pardon  me,  \ 
if  under  the  present  circumstances  I  feel  that  I  : 
cannot  use  so  cold  a  term,  let  me  call  you  Clifton,  : 
as  you  call  me  Myra,  even  though  my  dear  mother  ; 
hereafter  may  look  grave,  and  tell  me  that  Mr.  Grey  : 
would  bo  more  becoming  in  me." 

Again  Chffcon  pressed  her  hand,  but  he  could  not 
ai'ticulate  a  word;  in  its  place,  however,  a  tear  dis- 
engaged itself  from  his  eyehd  and  rolled  slowly  down 
his  check. 

Myra  observed  it,  and  modulating  her  voice  even 
yet  more  to  a  tone  of  gentle  tenderness,  she  said : 

*'  Chfton,  we  are  about  to  part ;  events  as  unusual  as 
those  wliich  led  to  our  introduction  compel  it;  let  us 
not  repine  at  what  we  cannot  avert,  but  cndeavom*  to 
look  with  calm  fortitude  on  the  trials  which  may  be 
awaiting  us.  Not  the  least  singular  event  connected 
with  our  meeting,  Clifton,  is  that  a  few  days  back  I 
was  a  child,  I  am  a  woman  now;  I  seek  not  to  inquire 
by  what  process  this  change  has  been  affected,  this 
revolution  in  my  thoughts  and  perceptions,  it  is  suffi- 
cient that  it  is  so,  and  that  I  view  human  actions,  with 
their  many  springs,  through  a  widely  different  medium 
to  what  I  have  hitherto  done.  This  enables  me  to 
offer  to  myself  some  explanation  why  you  should  wish 
to  take  your  real  farewell  of  me  here,  and  why  you 
have  shaped  it  in  a  form  vague  in  its  aspect,  but  noble 
in  its  intention.  I  recognise  it — I  most  deeply  appreciate 
it,  but  I  will  not"— and  here  again  her  voice  trembled 
—"further  recur  to  it."  Then  brightening  up,  she 
added :  "  You  have  asked  me  to  receive  communications 
from  you.  Oh,  Clifton,  I  not  only  shall  gladly  receive 
^hem,  but  gratefully  thank  you  for  the  promise.  I  shall 
look  forward  with  anxiety  to  receive  them,  and  shall 


peruse  them  with  delight,  for  I  am  mistaken  in  m/ 
estimate  of  your  character,  if  commencing  the  race  on 
equal  terms  you  do  not  outstrip  your  competitors. 
Write  as  often,  and  at  length,  Clifton,  as  circum- 
stances will  permit,  and  though  there  may  bo  little 
to  tell  you  of  what  is -transpiring  in  England,  still  it 
will  be  to  me  a  gratification  to  acquaint  you  with  itj 
and,  if  I  have  health  and  strength,  I  will." 

"May  God  bless  you,  Myra,  for  your  promise," 
cried  Clifton,  with  a  fervent  pressure  of  her  hands, 
and  then  added  with  earnestness,  "I  will  not  add 
to  what  I  have  already  said,  for  if  I  did  I  should  lose 
sight  of  the  course  which  alone  it  becomes  me  to 
pursue;  but  I  will  now  bid  you  a  long  farewell, 
|)ressing  on  you  only  to  accept  this  little  token  of 
remembrance  of  me."  He  disengaged,  as  he  spoke, 
from  his  brequet  chain  a  small  gold  seal,  upon  which 
was  engraved  the  device  of  a  dove  flying,  bearing  in 
its  beak  an  olive  branch,  while  upon  a  waving  riband 
was  the  motto  "Bum  spiro  spero"  sufficiently  common- 
place in  conception,  but  beautifully  executed,  and  not 
altogether  inapplicable  to  the  situation.  He  perceived 
that  Myra  hesitated  as  she  cast  her  eye  upon  it,  and 
ho  said  solicitously,  "  Do  you  refuse  me.  You  know 
you  have  promised  to  communicate  with  me,  and  it 
may  not  be  difficult  for  you  to  imagine  how  welcome 
the  sight  of  an  impression  of  this  little  bauble  will  be 
in  my  eye.  Besides,  it  is  less  in  consideration  for  you 
than  for  myself  that  I  ask  it,  and  while  you  pardon  my 
selfishness  I  somehow  feel  that  you  will  not  object  to 
minister  to  it.  There,  Myra,  I  have  no  more  to  say — 
at  least  I  will  say  no  more,  and  will  not  longer  detain 
you  here,  the  first  letter  I  write  to  England  will  be  to 
you,  and  I  hope  that  it  will  contain  intelligence  not 
unsatisfactory  to  you." 

"  I  hope  so,"  murmured  Myra. 

"It  shall  be  my  constant  aim  to  regain,  by  my 
individual  exertion,  the  position  which,  by  no  mis- 
conduct of  my  own,  has  been  rudely  torn  from  me  j  the 
steps  I  take  to  effect  this  I  shall  communicate  to  you^ 
and  I  trust  that  you  will  comment  upon  them  freely ; 
your  remark's  will,  of  course,  be  received  by  me  with 
respect,  and  can  scarcely  fail  to  be  valuable;  and  if  it 
should  come  to  pass  that  I  may  differ  from  your 
conclusion,  I  shall  not  question  the  kind  spirit  that 
dictated  them .  So,  now,  good  bye,  Myra,  may  God  bless 
and  keep  you  until  we  meet  again.  I  shall  cherish 
your  memory  sacredly,  as  the  only  living  tie  to  this 
earth,  and  you  will,  I  trust,  remember  me  as  one  not 
undeserving  of  your  sympathy,  and  who,  under 
brighter  circumstances,  might  have  been  esteemed 
as  something  dearer  even  than  a  friend." 

Raising  her  hands  to  his  lips  and  imprinting  on 
them  a  passionate  kiss,  he  loosed  them  abruptly  and 
dashed  from  the  spot,  ere  the  low  sobs  of  Myra  smote 
upon  his  ear. 


CHAPTER    VII. 

'  No  oiiG  is  so  accursed  by  fate, 
No  one  so  utterly  clcsolato, 

But  somo  heart,  though  uukiiowu, 

Ilospouds  unto  her  owu. 

Rcsi)Ouds,~as  if,  with  uusoon  wings, 
An  Augel  touched  its  quivering  strings." 

LONGFKLLOW. 


THE  INTERVIEW.     A  MYSTERY.     THE  DEPARTITEE. 

ERGEANT  HAVEREL' waited  for  his 
young  companion  that  morning  until  his 
appetite  partook  of  a  savage  character, 
and  his  patience,  like  Bob  Acre's  courage,  oozed 
rapidly  from  his  fingers'  ends.  He  had  learned 
that  his  young  substitute  for  the  rash  recruit  of  the 
day  before  had  risen  with  the  dawn  and  quitted  the 
house,  but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertan  a  suspicion 
that  he  would  attempt  to  give  him  the  slip.  He  was 
too  good  a. judge  of  human  nature  to  fear  this;  indeed, 
his  knowledge,  imperfect  -though  it  was,  of  the  causes 
which  led  Clifton  to  become  the  substitute  for  Rowe, 
assured  him  that  there  was  no  occasion  to  doubt  the 
return  of  the  stray  bird,  even  though  he  had  kept  the 
breakfast  waiting  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds. 

At  last,  worked  up  to  a  pitch  of  ferocity  by  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  he  ordered  in  the  breakfast,  wliich  ^ 
consisted  of  coffee,  liot  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  rashers 
of  ham,  the  very  smell  of  which,  as  it  was  brought 
in,  nearly  took  his  breath  away.  Eagei**for  the  fray,  he 
was  soon  engaged  in  a  hand-to-hand  encounter  with 
the  victuals,  an  engagement  which  he  kept  up  with 
considerable  vigour,  iintil  at  length  he  grew  fatigued, 
his  exertions  abated,  and  ultimately  he  sank  back  ex- 
hausted, acknowledging  himself  incapab^  of  continuing 
the  attack  any  longer,  so  he  shut  his  eyes,  picked  his 
teeth,  and  with  an  equanimity  of  mind  which,  con- 
sidering the  desperate  character  of  his  contest,  was 
worthy  of  obsei-vation,  he  calmly  awaited  the  advent  of 
Clifton  Grey. 

At  length  he  appeared,  and  apologised  for  having 
kept  the  sergeant  so  long  beyond  the  appointment,  but 
the  soldier  laughed,  and  pointed  to  the  havoc  he  had 
made  in  the  eatables. 

"  I  waited  for  you  to  commence  the  attack,"  he  ex- 
claimed, "  but  you  did  not  come  up,  and,  therefore,  I 
stormed  the  fortress,  knife  in  hand,  alone.  The  enemy 
poured  in  upon  me  a  heavy  fire  of  eggs  and  ham,  bread 
and  butter,  and  t^a,  and  though  he  succeeded  in  beating 
me  off,  it  was  not  until  I  had  committed  great  damage 
to  his  stores." 

Clifton  smiled,  and  seated  himself.  The  soTgc;mt 
eyed  him  askance;  he  noted  his  pale  face,  and  heavy, 
swollen  eyelids. 

"  He  has  been  to  say  good-bye  to  a  girl,"  he  thought, 
but  he  said  nothing;  he  only  wondered  how  it  was 


possible  to  roconcilo  sucli  nu  occurrence  with  tlic  cir- 
cumstances of  the  previous  evening.  Ho  looked  at 
him  again,  and  scanned  Win  from  head  to  foot- 
"Smart  young  fellow,"  he  reflected,  "well-btult,  clean- 
limbed, straight  as  a  riflc-burrcl,  and  plenty  of  pluck, 
I'll  bo  sworn !  gentlemanly,  too,  as  a  soldier  should 
be.  He  ought  to  Imvc  been  an  ofliccr,  small  chance  of 
that,  though,  unless  he  has  friends  to  buy  liiiu  a  com- 
mission." 

Sergeant  Haverel  had  barely  arrived  at  this  stage  in 
his  self-communings  when  he  perceived  that  the  object 
of  his  speculation  had  dropped  into  an  abstraction  yet 
deeper  than  his  own.  He  sat  with  his  head  leaning 
upon  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the  ground, 
until  he  was  roused  by  an  exclamation  of  the  sci'gcant, 
who,  in  a  voice  meant  to  be  cheering  and  encoora^png, 
said : 

'*N"ay,  man,  never  be  down-hearted,  pluck  up  a 
spirit;  come,  I  know  you  do  not  repent  the  stop  you 
have  taken  to  serve  the  old  woman's  son  up  yonder. 
Eh !  I  am  right,  ain't  I  ?" 

Clifton  started,  and  shaking  off  the  air  of  sadness^ 
exclaimed,  with  some  vivacity  : 

"  You  judge  me  correctly,  sergeant.  Were  the  same 
circumstances  to  transpire  at  this  moment,  and  I  free 
to  act,  I  would  do  as  I  have  done.  No,  I  was  but 
casting  back  over  some  matters  which,  henceforth, 
will  be  but  memories,  and  perhaps  their  consideration 
might  have  made  my  face  wear  an  air  of  despondency 
I  do  not  really  feel.  One  cannot,  sergeant,  part  from 
all  the  old  places,  the  old  routine,  even  the  once 
cherished  purposes  of  life,  to  entor  upon  an  entirely 
new  phase  of  existence,  without  some  subjugation  of 
the  spirits ;  it  may  not  be  of  fear,  of  apprehension,  of 
sorrow,  even  though  it  may  wear  their  garb,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  one  who  possesses  the  proper  sj-m- 
pathies  which  ennoble  human  nature  to  effect  tills 
change  without  dispbying  a  mood  subdued  even  to  the 
character  of  sadness.  Such  is  the  feeling  which  now 
impresses  me,  but  let  me  oneo  enter  upon  my  new 
duties,  you  wiU  find  me  active,  sprightly,  and  as  full  of 
animation  and  aspiration  for  the  future  as  he  who  has 
entered  upon  a  military  career  out  of  an  enthusiasm 
for  the  profession  of  ai*ms." 

"  Bravely  said,"  cried  the  sergeant,  striking  the  table 
with  his  tist,  "you'll  be  a  general  yet.     Oh,  for  a  sharp 
war  and  promotion  by  merit !  then  hurra  for  active  ser- 
vice^ a  pair  of  gold  epaulettes,  or  the  grecu  turf  beneath   ' 
your  head,  the  blue  sky  smiling  down  on  your  closed  i 
eyes,  and  a  grateful  country  speaking  proudly  of  the  ! 
son  who  nobly  fell  fighting  in  her  cause!     Aha!   a  ; 
soldier's  life  for  me.  plenty  of  glory,  lots  of  psyr^  and 
no  work.  j 

Chfton  smiled,  for  though  touched  with  the  aeeu-   ! 
iug  enthusiasm  displayed  by  the  sci^eant,  he  was  CtUl 
sufficiently  ahve  to  the  realities  of  the  soldier's  life, 
not  to  see  that  the  hu)guago  used  by  Sergeant  Havcrer 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  the  mere  jai^on  of  the 


recruiting  oflScer.  However,  be  had  hopes  and  aspi- 
rations half  formed,  shadowy,  indistinct,  but  yet 
leading  up  to  a  brilliant  future,  and  therefore  he  was 
content  to  receive  such  impulse  and  withal  such 
comfort  from  the  expressions  of  the  sergeant  as  he 
intended  to  confer.  Clifton  made  a  hastier  breakfast 
than  he  thought  it  possible  under  the  circumstances 
he  could  have  done,  premising  that  he  had  one  or 
two  farewell  visits  to  make,  he  promised  to  meet 
the  sergeant  at  the  railway  station,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
in  order  to  prcoeed  from  Arundel  to  the  depot  at 
Canterbury,  to  enter  upon  the  duties,  trials,  and  enjoy- 
ments of  a  soldier's  life. 

Sergeant  Ilaverel  was  both  kind  and  considerate  to 
him ;  he  saw  how  different  he  was  in  education,  and 
princii)le,  to  the  men  he  was  in  the  habit  of  enlisting, 
and  without  seeking  to  inquire  deeply  into  his  history, 
could  at  once  comprehend  that  having  entered  the 
service  of  Her  Majesty,  even  in  so  humble  a  grade,  he 
was  not  likely  to  attempt  to  retreat  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  step,  or  the  obligations  it  imposed.  He 
therefore  very  readily  took  his  promise  to  meet  him 
at  an  appointed  time  and  place,  and  in  the  interim  to 
go  whither  he  pleased.  Clifton  directed  his  steps  on 
quitting  the  inn  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  to 
leave  his  thanks  for  the  courteous  kindness  he  had 
received  at  his  hands,  and  if  he  had  returned  from 
London  to  acquaint  hun  with  the  ca,reer  he  had  adopted, 
and  to  profit  by  such  advice  as  the  position  and  ex- 
perience of  this  estimable  gentleman,  would  enable  him 
to  give  him.  But  on  reaching  his  residence  he  found 
his  wish  ungratified,  and  his  purpose  in  some  degree 
rendered  null ;  he,  ho^^'evcr,  was  admitted  to  an  inter- 
view with  Mrs.  Gibbon,  who  he  found  to  be  a  lady 
of  gentle  though  dignified  bearing,  and  who  listened  to 
him  attentively  as  he  briefly  mentioned  those  points  of 
his  position  witK  which  he  wished  Mr.  Gibbon  to 
become  acquainted.  The  eldest  daughter  of  this  lady 
was  present,  an  elegant  girl  with  an  intellectual 
countenance,  full  dark  eyes  and  hair,  a  graceful  figure, 
and  manners  at  once  kind  and  agreeable.  It  was 
evident  that  she  regarded  with  interest  the  gallant 
young  hero  of  whom  her  father  spoke  favourably  for 
his  bravery  in  rescuing  the  young  lady  from  the 
wreck  of  the  schooner,  and  it  was  certain  that  he 
found  no  less  favour  in  her  eyes,  because  he  was  a 
gentlemanly,  and  handsome  yoimg  fello\v.  The 
interview  was,  however,  soon  over,  and  thougli  Mr. 
Gibbon  was  not  present,  it  was  not  altogether  unsatis- 
factory to  Clifton,  for  Mrs.  Gibbon  had  strongly  urged 
him  to  write  to  her  Imsband  whenever  he  felt  a 
disposition  to  do  so,  and  assured  him  that  it  would  be 
responded  to  always  in  a  manner  that  at  least  should 
have  the  intention  of  being  beneficial  to  him.  While 
Miss  Gibbon  acquainted  him  that  she  had  a  brother  in 
the  army,  with  whom  he  might  possibly  come  in  con- 
tact, and  she  would  so  interest  him  in  his  favour  that 
if  he  had  the  opportunity  of  advancing  his  interesti=(. 


he  would  be  sure  to  seize  itj  and  so  he  quitted  the 
house  in  better  spirits  than  when  he  entered  it,  and 
made  the  best  of  his  way  to  the  residence  of  Mi's. 
Aston. 

Here  he  was  to  have  an  interview  for  the  first  time 
with  the  young  lady  whom  he  had  snatched  from  the 
arms  of  death,  and  respecting  whom  he  had  manifested 
far  less  curiosity  than  might  have  been  expected  j  but 
this  could  be  explained  bj  the  overwhelming  nature  of 
the  disclosure  made  to  him  by  his  guardian,  coupled 
Avith  the  growing  interest  he  entertained  for  Myra, 
which  indeed  had  absorbed  all  other  subjects  for  con- 
sideration, and  ns'W^  that  he  had  adopted  a  soldier's 
life,  and  was  about  to  mix  in  other  scenes  in  society 
to  which  he  had  been  wholly  unaccustomed,  to  dare  a 
future  about  which  he  might  entertain  some  shadowy 
hopes,  but  of  which  he  could  form  no  real  or  just  con- 
ception, he  certainly  thought  an  interview  between 
him  and  the  young  lady  in  question  but  of  little 
moment.  He  asked  no  gratitude,  and  he  was  in  no 
position  to  render  her  further  service  j  but  from  what 
had  fallen  from  Myra,  he  conceived  that  a  special  visit 
to  her  took  something  the  shape  of  a  duty,  and  there- 
fore he  proceeded  to  pay  it,  and  not  perhaps  the  less 
readily  actuated  to  the  performance  of  the  act,  from 
the  certainty  that  he  should  once  more  see  Myra,  and 
once  more,  although  in  the  presence  of  others,  bid  her 
farewell. 

It  Avas  with  a  beating  heart  he  knocked  at  the 
dwelling  of  Mrs.  Aston,  and  not  without  a  depression 
of  spirits,  affording  a  contrast  to  the  elation  of  the 
preceding  miii^tes,  but  before  he  could  note  this  him- 
self, Mrs.  Aston  was  there  to  receive  him. 

At  once  he  perceived  by  the  expression  of  her 
features,  and  the  mode  in  which  she  addressed  him, 
that  she  knew  all ;  and  if  he  felt  sorry  to  see  that  she 
appeared  troubled  he  could  not  but  be  gratified  that 
he  had  so  won  upon  her  esteem  that  she  should  exhibit 
such  feelings  in  his  fiivour.  A  few  words  assured  hira 
that  his  surmises  were  correct— that  Myra  had  put 
her  mother  in  possession  of  the  principal  topics  dis- 
cussed at  their  morning  interview,  and  he  listened  in 
silence  to  the  expressions  of  regret  which  she  poured 
forth  respecting  the  step  he  had  taken,  when  there 
were  so  many  other  paths  in  life,  less  hazardous,  and 
more  directly  leading  to  wealth,  whicli  he  should  have 
adopted,  forgetting,  poor  lady,  in  her  earnestness,  that 
the  roads  to  wealth  and  fame  are  rarely  open  to  young 
unfriended  men,  unless  they  are  possessed  of  an  in- 
domitable energy,  and  an  entire  absence  of  scrupulous 
sensitiveness.  The  paths  to  wealth  are  many,  it  cannot 
be  denied,  nor  that  they  are  favourable  to  the  footsteps 
of  ability;  but  oh,  the  briars  which  unfriended  poverty 
meets  at  the  outset ! 

Clifton  lieard  her  out,  and  merely  replied  that  the 
step  he  had  taken  was  now  irrevocable,  and  that 
regrets  were  useless,  it  was  left  only  for  him  to  extract 
from  his  situation,  such  prosperity  as  it  might  possess, 
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however  deeply  embedded,  and  he  nssured  her  that,  if  s  white  neckcloth  daintily  arranged,  completed  the  new 

success  were  ultinuitcly  denied  him,  it  should  not  Ijo  .'  arrivals. 


for  want  of  ii  long,  steady,  and  maintained  effort  to 
obtain  it. 

"I  am  sure  you  will  deserve  it,"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Aston  warmly ;  "  and  therefore  as  Myra  tells  me  you 
are  anxious  to  writo,  in  order  to  acquaint  us  with  your 
progress,  understand  from  me  that  one  of  the  gcatost 
pleasures  I  shall  now  anticipate  will  be  a  letter  from 
you." 

Before  Clifton  had  time  to  thank  her,  Myra  entered 
the  room,  and,  after  the  iisual  greeting,  acquainted 
him  that  the  young  lady  he  liad  saved  was  in  the  room 
above,  ready  to  receive  him.  lie  signified  his  acqui- 
escence to  be  presented  to  her,  and  Myra  led  him  to 
her  presence. 

On  entering  the  room  he  perceived,  reclining  upon  a 


Tlic  seafaring  mnn  prosRcd  for\vurd  and  starwl  for  an 
instjint  btcadfastly  at  the  invalid,  and  then  thipping  bis 
thigh,  exclaimed  : 

"It's  all  right,  that's  she.  llicre  you  Iiavo  ber, 
Mr.  Jaync;  Ukc  notice  that  I  deliver  according  to  my 
contract,  alive  into  your  handti.  Miss" — 

"  Yes,  yes,  yc«,"  rapidly  interposed  Mr.  Jayne,  *•  I 
see— quite  right,  no  doubt.  Pcnnit  n»c  to  aik  ilM 
young  lady  a  question  ;  we  shall  transact  the  buaneis 
promptly  and  with  satisfaction  to  all  partica,  I  am 
convinced." 

Tiicn  advancing  to  the  young  lady,  who  regarded 
with  much  surprise  these  prcliminariei*,  ho  said : 

"  I  hope  our  sudden  appearance  will  not  embarraai 
you,  nor  a  few  questions  which  I  sliall  put  to  you 


sofa,  a  young  fem;ile,  who  immediately  rose  to  receive  I  perplex  you;  the  fact  is  of  some  importance  to  yourself 
him,  and  in  English,  rendered  soft  by  the  accent  of  the  |  that  you  should  answer  what  I  ask  of  you,  truthfully 


sunny  South,  proceeded  to  thank  him  in  warm  terms 
for  the  gallantry  which  had  led  him  to  rescue  her  from 
a  terrible  death,  the  actual  horrors  of  which,  however, 
she  confessed  to  having  been  spared  by  a  swoon  into 
which  she  had  fallen  when  the  frightful  danger  to 
which  she  was  exposed  first  presented  itself. 

After  the  first  complimentary  sentences  and  acknow- 
ledgements had  passed  over,  Clifton  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  and  inwardly  commenting  upon  the 
personal  appearance  of  the  young  maiden  to  whom  he 
was  now  for  the  first  time  introduced.  She  was  tall 
and  well-formed,  pale  and  delicate  in  her  complexion 
but  this  was  evidently  the  result  of  her  late  danger. 
She  had  krgc,  clear,  deep  brown  eyes,  soft  in  then* 
general  aspect,  like  those  of  the  gazelle,  but  very 
expressive,  not  a  glance  emanated  from  them  but  what 
was  indicative  of  some  mental  operation.  Her  hair 
was  darker  in  hue  than  her  eyes,  as  also  were  the  long 
silken  lashes  which  bordered  them,  but  it  was  glossy 
arid  smooth,  and  its  arrangement  was  an  auxiliary  of 
no  small  value  to  her  good  looks.  Her  features  wore 
regular,  but  with  Castilian  characteristics,  and  the  pure 
oval  form  of  her  face  rendered  it  no  less  handsome 
than  strikingly  interesting. 

Before  Clifton  had  time  for  more  than  a  few  brief 
remarks,  a  very  loud  summons  at  the  outer  door 
startled  the  whole  of  the  party.  Mrs.  Aston  hastened 
to  attend  to  it,  and  had  barely  replied  to  a  few  hasty 
questions  put  to  her  by  two  gentlemen,  when  they 
rushed  past  her,  and  ascending  tlio  stairs,  entered  the 
room  containing  the  young  stranger,  ^Myra,  and 
Clifton. 

It  was  with  no  little  astonishment  that  the  latter 
observed  the  first  of  the  new  comers  who  made  his 
appearance  was  Mr.  Jaync,  his  late  gxiardianj  imme- 
diately   behind   him   was  a  respectably-attired   man,  I 
whose  rudd}'  cmbrov.nied  fiice  at  once  proclaimed  the  '. 
sea  to  be  his  profession,  and  closely  following  him,  i 
a  small  dapper  man,  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black,  with  a  \ 


and  correctly,  as  you  will  discover  if  the  worthy  captain 
has  not  deceived  himself  and  misled  nie." 

"Deceived  myself,"  cried  the  captain,  almost 
wrathfuUy,  "can't  I  sec  !  Do  you  suppose  that  I  was 
every  day  in  the  company  of  Miw" — 

"True,  true,  no  doubt  you  arc  right,"  interrupted 
Mr.  Jaync,  **  but  pray  be  gootl  enough  to  let  mo 
conduct  my  interrc^tions  without  any  further  obser> 
vations." 

Once  more  addressing  himself  to  the  young  lady  whose 
Ufc  had  been  saved  by  Clifton,  ho  said,  pointing  to  bis 
companion : 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  my  dear  young  bdy,  by  telling 
mo  whether  you  know  my  friend  here  ?** 

**I  do,"  she  replied.  "Ho  is  the  captain  of  the 
vessel  that  brought  mo  to  this.country,  and  which  was 
wrecked  upon  this  coast;  an  event  which  would  hare 
cost  me  my  life,  but  for  the  bravery  and  perseverance 
of  this  gallant  gentleman,"  she  added,  i>ointing  to 
Clifton. 

A  most  remarkable  expression  passed  over  the 
features  of  Mr.  Jaync,  and  something  very  like  a  low 
whistle  escaped  him,  then  he  said  quickly: 

"Of  course  yon  anticipated  being  conveyed  to 
London,  and  when  yon  reached  that  port  to  find  some 
one  waiting  to  receive  you." 

"Yes,  I  W.13  given  to  understand  that  immediately 
upon  reacliing  my  destination,  that  a  gentleman  would 
make  his  appearance,  who,  mentioning  to  me  the  name 
of  Huorta  would  convey  me  to  the  residence  allotted  to 
me  until  rejoine<l  by" — 

"I  am  perfectly  satisfied  tkat  you  are  the  young 
lady  whom  I  have  been  expecting  and  with  the  custody 
of  whom  I  have  at  present  to  charge  myself.  I  am 
the  gentleman  who  would  have  met  you  at  the  London 
Docks,  and  greeted  you  by  repeating  the  name  of 
Hucrta,  but  that  'Providence  willed  it  otherwise. 
Captain  Spencer,"  contiuflGd  Jllr.  Jayue,  turning 
to    the    sunburnt   individu^    at   his    elbow,    "  I  am 
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willing  to    certify  that    you    have    performed    your 
contract" — 

"With  a  narrow  squeak,"  suggested  the  captain, 
with  a  chuckle. 

Mr.  Japic  bo\TCd  without  smiling,  and  proceeded : 
"You  are  entitled  to  the  charges  made  and  agreed 
upon,  and  which,  by  application  at  my  counting- 
house  in  Gresham  Street,  in  the  city  of  London, 
you  can  obtain,  after  having  complied  with  the  proper 
forms," 

Then  turning  to  Clifton,  he  said :  " 

**Mr.  Grey,  I  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two  with 
you." 

There  was  something  in  his  manner  which  Clifton 
did  not  like.  He  knew  him  well,  and  fancied  that 
there  was  an  insolent  air  of  superiority,  a  sense  of  the 
towering  eminence  of  his  own  position  over  that  of 
Clifton's,  entirely  different  to  what  he  had  heretofore 
displayed  towards  him.  Clifton  felt  his  cheek  burn, 
and  a  proud  antagonism  rise  up  within  him,  which  : 
would  induce  him  to  meet  with  opposition  any  propo-  ' 
sition  that  might  be  made  by  his  late  gutirdian.  He 
instantly  formed  a  suspicion  of  the  purpose  with  which 
Mr.  Jayne  desu-ed  him  to  retire  with  him,  and  he  said 
haughtily : 

"If,  sir,  your  communication  has  any  reference  to 
the  subjects  discussed  between  us  at  the  close  of  our 
last  interview,  you  may  spare  yourself  the  trouble. 
My  impressions  remain  unchanged." 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  returned  Mr.  Jayne,  "  you  need  be 
under  no  apprehension  of  that  kind.  That  question 
can  only  be  reopened  by  a  proposition  on  your  part,  no 
further  offer  will  emanate  from  me:  such  a  presumption 
is  unbusinesslike  and  ridiculous." 

"  Sir !"  ejaculated  Clifton,  with  a  sudden  fierceness 
that  not  only  startled  Mr.  Jayne,  but  every  one  else  in 
the  room,  and  the  captain  at  once  exclaimed : 

*'  Cheerly — chcerly,  let's  have  no  quarrelling,  least  of 
all  with  you,  young  gentleman.  Why  you  forget, 
Mr.  Jayne,  that  this  brave  young  fellow  perilled  his 
life  in  a  sea  in  which  few  boats  could  live  to  save  the 
young  lady — and  for  that  matter,  myself  and  crew, 
from  Davy  Jones',  or  you  would  not  talk  with  him 
in  that  fashion." 


moment.    I  have  a  communication  of  some  Impbrtanco 
:  to  you,  and  my  presence'  being  required  in  Loudon 
I  am  anxious  to  make  my  sojourn  here  as  short  as 
possible." 

Clifton  bowed  stiffly,  and  signified  his  readiness  to  ■ 
gi'ant  him  the  interview  he  required,  and  they 
descended  to  the  room  in  which  Chfton  had  always 
hitherto  seen  Myra.  He  cast  his  eyes  around  it.  Was 
it  to  be  the  scene  of  some  further  humiliation  for  him. 
He  bit  his  nether  lip,  and  folding  his  arms,  fixed  his  clear 
intelligent  eyes  upon  the  commercial  man,  and  awaited 
in  silence  the  communication  which  was  to  be  made  to 
him. 

Mr.  Jayne  hemmed  twice  or  thrice,  looked  about  him 
as  if  to  detect  whether  there  were  any  eaves- droppers, 
and  then  said : 

"  Mr.  Grey,  you  know  me  to  be  a  man  of  few  words, 
and  you  are  aware  that  I  like,  in  any  communica- 
tion, to  come  at  my  subject  at  once.  I  don't  wish  to 
hurt  anybody's  feelings,  but  it's  my  way,  and  it's 
business.  I  say  what  I  mean,  and  there's  an  end  of 
it." 

Clifton  bowed,  but  made  no  reply.    Mr.  Jayne  went , 
on: 

"There  is  something  singular  in  your  history,  no 
doubt;  there  is  something  strange  in  that  of  the  young 
lady  above  stairs — with  that  I  have  nothing  to  do.  You 
were  entrusted  to  my  care  on  certain  conditions,  I 
fulfilled  them  up  to  the  termination  of  our  relations 
with  each  other.  The  young  lady  upstairs  is  consigned 
to  my  care  until  further  notice,  accompanied  by  con- 
ditions which  I  accept  and  shall  carry  out ;  one  of  them 
is  that  on  no  account  am  I  to  permit  an  interview  be- 
tween you  and  her." 

Clifton  started  at  this  announcement. 

"Between  her  and  I,"  he  exclaimed,  in  astonishment. 

"  Exactly  so,  such  is  the  nature  of  my  instructions ; 
it  is  very  peremptory  in  character,  and  I  am  commanded 
at  any  sacrifice  and  peril  to  secure  this  provision." 

Clifton's  upper  lip  curled  with  the  contempt  ho  did 
not  attempt  to  conceal.  Mr.  Jayne  either  did  not  nor 
would  not  see  it,  he  said : 

"You  will  therefore  perceive,  Mr.  Grey,  that  you 
cannot  return  into  the  presence  again  of  that  young 
"With  what  Mr.  Grey  has  done  since  I  last  parted  i  lady." 

"T\niat  but  tho  Avish  of  that  young  lady,  expressed 
to  my  satisfaction  that  it  is  one  of  her  own  forming, 
shall  prevent  me  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Grey,  I  have  no  desire  to  approach  by  assump- 
tion any  position  antagonistic  to  the  state  of  things 
which  I  have  explained  to  you  must  henceforth  exist. 
The  previous  interviews  you  may  have  had  with  the 
young  lady  in  question  were  simply,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  impossible  of  prevention,  but  I  permit  no 
more." 

"Y^ou!"  exclaimed  Clifton,  sternly,  and  tlien  said 
rapidly  and  emphatically :  "  Look  you,  Mr.  Jayne,  all 
connection  between  you  and  I  is  sundered  as  completely 
I 


with  him,  I  am  in  no  degree  connected,  it  concerns  me 
in  no  way." 

"What,"  cried  the  captain,  "not  if  the  young  lady 
there  had  been  drowned." 

"  No,  that  would  have  affected  you.  I  should  have 
been  sorry,  of  course,"  he  added,  as  a  growl  of  disgust 
escaped  the  captain's  lips,  "but,  commercially,  it  would 
not  have  affected  me;  I  was  addressing  myself  to 
a  commercial  consideration  in  reference  to  the  question 
between  me  and  Mr.  Grey.  I  thought  that  young 
gentleman  had  known  me  long  enough  to  have  deemed 
me  incapable  of  the  weakness  he  seemed  to  fear.  But 
this  is  Avaste  of  time,     Pray,  Mr.  Grey,  spare  me  a 
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as  though  we  had  never  met.     Do  you  understand 
this?" 

"  Assuredly." 

"Then  I  prosumo  you  will  comprehend  that  when 
you  tell  me  I  shall  not  return  to  the  presence  of  that 
young  lady  again,  you  assume  a  control  over  my  actions^ 
to  which  you  have  not  the  shadow  of  a  title,  and  as  you 
favoured  me  with  some  gratuitous  x'ccommcndations, 
permit  me  to  recomuiend  you,  as  a  business  man, 
to  confine  your  transactions  within  their  proper  scope, 
or  your  person  may  liavo  to  pay  a  claim  your  pocket 
cannot  represent." 

"  Do  you  tlureaten  me,  Mr.  Grey  ?" 

"No,  I  warn  you.  I  say,  and  I  bid  you  mark  me 
well,  that  unless  of  her  own  free  will  that  young  lady 
denies  me  her  presence,  nor  you  nor  any  one  else  shall 
prevent  me  seeking  it  when  I  please." 

"You  may  seek  it  any  time  you  please,  Mr.  Grey, 
but  whether  you  gain  admission  to  her  it  will  be 
my  province  to  control.  And  I  now  inform  you  that 
I  have  been  appointed  her  guardian,  that  I  am  legally 
qualified  and  possess  the  proper  documents  to  establish 
me  in  that  position,  that  she  is  not  of  age,  and  in  such 
matters  as  I  have  stated  to  you  is  under  my  control. 
If,  therefore,  you  persist  in  attempting  to  obtidn  an 
interview  with  her  after  having  been  solemnly  forbidden 
by  me,  I  shall  appeal  to  the  law,  and  you,  who  I 
believe  to  be  wholly  unacquainted  with  its  operations, 
will  have  occasion  seriously  to  repent  having  violated 
it,  should  you  persist  in  defying  the  notice  I  have, 
given  you." 

"  Mr.  Jayne,  I  have  listened  to  you.  I  know,  but 
too  well,  what  constituted  your  guai'dianship  and 
authority  over  me,  not  most  profoundly  to  despise 
it.  The  man  who  is  an  able  and  practical  business 
man  in  his  transactions  in  trade,  but  who  has  a  kind 
and  liberal  heart  in  his  dealings  with  humanity,  I 
esteem  and  honour ;  but  the  fleshly  lump  of  debits  and 
credits,  the  animated  ledger,  such  as  thou,  I  loathe ; 
and  I  know  at  what  value  to  place  yom*  fosteruig 
guardianship  of  that  most  unfortunate  young  maiden  I 
rescued  from  a  doom  which,  perhaps,  would  have  been 
a  happier  alternative,  than  living  to  be  placed  under 
your  care ;  I  scoff  at  it.  Sir,  our  interview  has  ceased: 
I  am  about  to  proceed  to  the  room  which  you,  with  your 
insulting  proposition,  induced  me  to  quit.  Do  not  seek 
to  intercept  me,"  he  added,  with  a  knitted  brow  and 
a  clenched  hand,  "for  I  have  no  desire  to  olfcr  you 
personal  violence,  nor  to  make  this  quiet  abode  the 
scene  of  a  riot,  but  he  who  seeks  to  stay  me  must  take 
the  consequence." 

Mr,  Jayne  cast  a  rapid  glance  round  the  room, 
there  was  no  weapon  of  which  to  avail  himself.  The 
sea  captain  was  ftu:  more  hkely,  if  called  upon  for  aid,  to 
side  with  Clifton  than  against  him,  and  the  little  man 
in  black  had  declared  himself  a  friend  of  :Mrs.  Aston; 
indeed  she  had  recognised  him,  and  in  all  probability  he 
would  side  with  Clifton.    Mr.  Jayne  resolved  to  get 
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his  new  ward  oat  of  this  hooie  at  Kxm  m  potuble;  he 
had  no  taato  for  personal  confltctg,  especially  where 
every  tiling  promised  that  ho  should  get  the  worst  of  it, 
and  he  promitied  himself  that  once  leciirfly  under  hii 
care,  Clifton  sljould  Ixavo  no  other  chance  of  ohtaiimij^ 
interviews  which  it  wan  as  yet  impoirible  to  prevent, 
so  with  one  more  quick  glance  abont  liim,  he  «id : 

"You  are  prepared  to  take  tlio  oomeqacnoef  of  yoor 
act?" 

"Quite." 

"Has  it  not  stmck  you,  Mr.  Grey,  that  thero  may 
bo  very  important  reasons  why  you  should  not  meet  the 
young  lady  in  question  ?" 

"  No.    On  the  contrary,  it  has  strnok  me  that 
may  be  very  important  reasons  why  I 
known  to  and  see  her." 

"And  you  persist  in  forcing  upon  her  another  inter- 
view  ?" 

"  You  may  invest  my  intention  with  such  odoar  as 
you  please.  It  is  my  intention  again  to  see  that  young 
lady." 

"  Then  I  warn  yon  I  shall  at  once  proceed  to  enlist 
the  law  in  my  service  to  prevent  you." 

"  Do  what  you  please.  I  care  not  for  yoor  threata, 
and  can  afford  to  despise  them." 

As  ho  concluded  he  quitted  the  room,  sprang  lightly 
up  tlic  stiiirs,  and  entered  the  apartment,  where  the  sea 
avptaiu  was  informing  the  company  of  his  wonderAll 
luck  in  floating  off,  with  the  aid  of  the  fishermen,  hb 
schooner,  the  succeeding  tide  to  that  oo  which  she 
had  grounded,  and  the  wouderftU  interposition  of 
Providence,  which  had  stilled  the  wind 
down  the  sea  at  the  very  moment  when  its 
would  have  involved  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
and  the  loss  of  his  cargo.  As  Clifton  readied  the  door 
of  the  room  he  heard  the  street  door  slam,  and  he  felt 
convinced  that  Mr.  Jayne  had  gone  to  obtain  the 
assistance  of  which  he  had  spoken,  upoix  which,  how> 
ever,  he  would  not  waste  a  second  thought. 

Advancing  to  the  young  lady,  the  subject  of  his 
angry  interview  witli  Mr.  Jayne,  lie  b^;ged  to  be 
permitted  to  say  a  few  words  to  her  alone.  She  looked 
surpi-iscd  at  the  request,  but  as  he  repeated  it  with 
some  earnestness,  she  at  once  assented,  and  Mrs.  Aston, 
with  I'cady  tact,  bidding  the  gentlemen  and  her 
daughter  Myra  to  follow  her,  at  once  descended  the 
stairs  in  order  to  leave  together  alone  the  young  lady 
and  Clifton.  As  Myra  turned  to  quit,  Clifton  laid  his 
hand  gently  upon  her  arm  and  detained  her. 

"  I  would  have  you  present,  Myra,"  he  said. 

"  Nay,"  she  said,  looking  at  him  with  a  frank,  dear* 
souled  expression  beaming  in  her  eyes,  "I  have  no 
urgings  to  share  3'our  confidence,  and  oar  sweet  gnesty 
although  a  stranger  to  you,  has  no  fear  to  Usten  to 
aught  you  may  have  to  say  to  her,  alone.*' 

"  Nevertheless,  I  am  anxious,  for  many  reasons,  you 
should  remain,"  he  said  earnestly,  and,  looking  at  his 
watch,  continued ;  "  my  time  for  parting  with  you  has 
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nearly  arrived,  and  I  hope  this  last  request  you  will  not 
deny  ine." 

Myra  instantly  obeyed,  and  seated  herself  on  the 
sofa  by  the  side  of  her  guest.  Clifton  then  drawing  a 
chair  in  front  of  them,  said  to  the  latter : 

"  In  what  I  have  to  say  I  must  bo  brief,  as  I  know 
not  any  moment  that  our  interview  may  not  be  abruptly 
terminated.  With  my  name  you  are  doubtless  ac- 
quainted." 

"  Oh  yes,"  exclaimed  the  young  girl,  eagerly  clasping 
her  hands  together,  "I  shall  never  forget  that  I  am 
indebted  for  my  life  to  Senor  Clifton  Grey." 

"As  yet  I  know  not  by  name  whom  I  have  had  the 
gi'atiiication  of  saving  from  shipwreck." 

"Ah,  it  is  my  name  you  would  remember.  Well,  it 
is  Preciosa.'* 

**IsthataU!" 

"  All  with  which  I  am  acquainted.  I  was  reared  in 
a  convent,  and  'twas  ever  there  Sister  Preciosa;  since  I 
have  left  it,  it  has  been  Senorita  Preciosa,  nothing 
more." 

*'  It  is  enough ;  but,  Senorita,  listen  to  me ;  with  you 
and  I  some  strange  mystery  is  connected." 

"  Can  that  be  possible  ?  You  and  I !  why  we  were 
strangers  but  till  now." 

"  True,  but  what  I  say  is  nevertheless  true.  Let  me 
explain.  The  gentleman  who  is  here  to  claim  you  and 
be  your  guardian  for  the  future  brought  me  up  from 
childhood." 

"You !"  exclaimed  Preciosa  and  Myra,  in  a  breath. 

"  He  was  my  guardian.  I  was  consigned  to  him  in 
infancy,  as  you  have  now  been  in  maidenhood,  and  at  an 
instant's  notice  I  have  been  cast  by  him  into  the 
struggling  waters  of  tlie  world,  to  battle  with  its 
waves  as  I  best  may.  Kow  he  has  informed  me,  just 
ere  I  regained  your  jiresenee,  that  he  has  received 
imperative  instructions  not  to  permit  me  to  have  an 
interview  with  you." 

"  With  me ! "  ejaculated  Preciosa,  in  surprise. 
^  *'  With  you,"  repeated  Clifton.  « I  am,  therefore, 
fully  convinced  that  we  are  connected  together  in 
our  histories  and  our  fortunes  by  some  link  which  just 
now  it  will  be  impossible  to  trace  and  idle  to  speculate 
upon— what  may  be  the  tie  is  for  discovery  hereafter— 
V.  but  I  have  to  implore  of  you,  for  your  own  sake  as  much 
as  mine,  to  afford  me  tlie  means  of  communicatino- 
with  you." 

"With  all  my  soul!" 

"Then,  gentle  Senorita,  be  this  our  arrangement:  I 
have  entered  the  army,  and  in  a  few  minutes  I  shall 
leave  here  on  my  way  to  the  dep6t;  what  may  be  my 
future  destination  I  cannot  guess,  but  it  is,  at  all 
events,  my  intention  to  join  a  regiment  which  may  be 
about  to  leave  England,  and  whatever  part  of  the 
world  I  may  be  stationed  in,  I  shall  communicat<2  with 
Myra.  If  you  will  promise  to  do  so  likewise,  Myra 
will,  I  am  sure,  kindly  receive  yom*  correspondence, 
and  thus  we  may  obviate  the  necessity  of  attempting  to 


violate  the  prohibition  of  an  interview,  imposed  upon 
us  by  an  unseen  authority,  assuming  a  power  over  our 
actions  by  some  title  as  yet  a  mystery  to  us.  Through 
the  kindness  of  Myra  Aston  we  shall  thus  -be  afforded 
free  communion,  and  you  will  be  absolved  from  arbitrary 
restrictions  which  IMr.  Jayne  may  be  induced  to  enforce 
in  fear  that  I  may  endeavour  ^o  obtain  speech  with 
you.  As  I  have  said  before,  I  believe  that  in  some 
way  our  destinies  are  united,  and  if  they  are  it  will  at 
least  be  a  satisfaction  to  feel  that  we  possess  a  channel 
through  which  we  can  address  each  other,  not  liable  to 
intei'ception  or  prohibition,  from  the  fact  that  its 
very  existence  is  known  only  to  ourselves." 

Preciosa  readily  acquiesced  in  this  arrangement,  and 
Myra  also  raised  no  difficulty  in  consenting  to  be  a 
party  to  it.  Then  Clifton  bade  Preciosa  farewell. 
She  expressed  her  regret  that  she  had  no  token  to 
present  to  him  in  testimony  of  her  appreciation  of  his 
services  in  saving  her  life,  and  he  wanted  none,  but  as 
she  made  this  acknowledgment  she  pressed  his  hand 
and  with  an  impulse  which  seemed  perfectly  natural, 
by  a  simple  action,  offered  him  her  red  and  transparent 
lips  to  press  with  his  own.  It  seemed  as  natural  to 
him  to  take  advantage  of  this  proffer,  as  it  had  to  her 
to  make  it,  and  he  twined  his  arm  round  her  fair  neck 
and  kissed  her  with  sufficient  empressement  to  cause 
Myra's  cheek  and  forehead  to  become  of  the  hue  of 
scarlet.  She  knew  not  wherefore,  for  Clifton  and  Preciosa 
parted  very  much  in  the  fashion  of  brother  and  sistor, 
and  yet,  somehow  or  other,  Myra  seemed  to  feel  as  though 
Preciosa  had  no  right  to  the  prerogative  she  had 
exercised;  indeed,  a  hasty  reflection  failed  to  suggest 
to  her  any  female  who  had ;  indeed  it  appeared  quite 
clear  to  her  that  Clifton's  lips  were  solely  his  own 
property,  and  no  one  of  her  own  sex  liad  a  right 
to  claim  any  share  in  them ;  she  certainly  should 
not  think  of  doing  so  herself,  and — but  she  luid  no 
time  to  further  follow  the  train  of  reasoning,  for 
with  warm  wishes  for  his  future  prosperity,  and 
reiterated  promise  to  write  to  each  other,  Clifton  and 
Preciosa  had  parted,  and  the  former  sprang  lightly 
down  the  stairs  to  complete  his  leave-taking,  having 
her  hand  fast  locked  in  his  own. 

On  entermg  the  parlour  in  which  Mrs.  Aston  was 
sitting  with  her  two.  male  guests,  both  addressing 
conversation  to  her  which  was  wholly  lost  upon  her,  as 
her  thoughts  were  tm'ued  quite  in  another  direction, 
the  little  man  arose,  and  at  once  accosted  Clifton.  He 
stated  that  he  legally  represented  Mr.  William  Waters, 
of  the  "Bonny  Bark,"  who,  at  that  particular  moment, 
was  in  an  unfortunate  dilemma,  owing  to  an  obstinate 
preventive  officer,  who  would  pertinaciously  insist  that 
Mr.  Waters  had  not  only  connected  himself  with  a 
gang  of  smugglers,  part  of  whom  were  in  custody,  but 
that  he  had,  on  the  night  of  the  shipwreck,  been 
absolutely  engaged  in  runnhig  some  tubs  of  spirit 
to  the  injury  of  the  revenue  and  the  personal  damage  of 
our  sovereign  lady,  the  Queen.    Now  the  attorney  for 
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Mr.  Waters  had  strong  and  legal  reasons  for  believing 
that  he  should  be  enabled  to  upset  the  charge  against 
him,  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  anxious  to  strengthen  the 
evidence  in  his  favour  as  much  as  possible,  and  there- 
fore, from  what  had  dropped  from  the  lips  of 
Mr.  Waters,  he  thought  that  Clifton  might  be  able  and 
ready  to  prove  that  Mr.  Waters  did,  on  the  night 
in  question,  perform  the  functions  of  landlord  and 
waiter  in  his  own  house,  which  he  made  no  attempt  to 
quit,  until,  accompanied  by  Clifton,  he  had  sought  the 
beacli  to  endeavour  to  afford  assistance  if  it  were  needed; 
and  while  engaged  on  this  errand,  he  was  seized  by  the 
preventive  men  and  charged  with  aiding  and  abetting 
the  smugglers  at  that  time  engaged  in  pursuing  their 
unlawful  practices,  a  charge  for  which  there  was 
actually  no  foundation. 

Clifton,  after  hearing  all  the  lawyer  had  to  say, 
quickly  and  briefly  related  what  had  taken  place, 
and  suggested  that  his  evidence  was  not  likely  to  prove 
of  the  service  to  Mr.  Waters  that  the  lawyer  seemed  to 
anticipate,  and  therefore  he  surmised  he  should  be 
doing  Mr.  Waters  a  good  turn  by  being  absent  on  the 
occasion  of  his  trial,  as  the  counsel  for  the  crown 
would,  if  he  were  present  during  an  examination,  pro- 
bably elicit  much  that  might  damage  the  interests  of 
Mr.  ^Waters  in  the  eyes  of  an  intelligent  and  impartial 
jury.  The  little  gentleman  in  black,  before  so  anxious 
to  secure  Clifton's  services  in  the  cause,  became  alto- 
gether of  his  opinion,  and  at  once  took  his  departure 
without  asking  further  questions,  saying,  as  he  left : 

"I  hear,  Mr.  Grey,  the  othcir  side  are  anxious  to 
get  hold  of  you,  and  as  I  am  given  to  understand  you 
are  about  to  leave,  the  sooner  you  quit  the  better, 
as  they  have  learned  somehow  or  other  that  you  were 
locked  in  your  room  that  night  by  Waters,  and  they 
would  therefore  be  glad  to  produce  you  if  they  could,  as 
they  would  not  fail  to  make  use  of  this  incident  to  the 
injiu*y  of  ray  client.  By  the  way,  Waters  explained 
to  me  his  reasons  for  that  act,  with  which,  on  con- 
sideration, he  was  certain  you  would  not  feel  angry. 
He  said  he  knew  you  to  be  a  young  London  spark,  and 
having  a  young  girl  in  his  cottage  of  whose  safety 
he  was  tender,  he  thought  it  would  be  simply  prudent 
to  prevent  any  danger  arising  from  any  tendency  you 
might  have  to  ramble  in  your  sleep.     He !  he !  he !" 

CHfcon  felt  his  forehead  burn  at  this  coarse  allusion, 
and  with  knitted  brows,  he  exclaimed,  sternly : 

"You  may  tell  Waters  it  is  fortunate  for  him 
he  tendered  no  such  explanation'' — 

He  had  not  time  to  add  more,  for  Mr.  Jayne  at  the 
moment  made  his  appearance,  and  the  little  lawyer  at 
once  departed. 

"You  are  still  here,  sir,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Jayne, 
addressing  hun  with  the  air  of  a  haughty  and  severe 
superior. 

Clifton  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  and 
replied : 

"And  am  fully  prepared  to  remain  until  my  con- 


venience suggests  a  change  of  place.  Before  anytliing 
more,  however,  passes  between  us,  Mr.  Jayne,  let 
us  understand  each  other.  Sir,  our  relations  have  been 
these:  You  have  been  a  hired  and  paid  servant  to 
connections  of  mine,  who  entrusted  mc  to  your  care; 
that  service  has  ceased,  and  with  it  any  control  direct 
or  indirect  which  it  may  have  given  you  over  my 
actions.  I  therefore  request  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 
any  attempt  to  assert  authority  over  me  I  shall  treat 
with  scorn,  and  all  assumption  of  insolent  purse-pride 
addressed  to  me,  I  shall  punish" — 

"Sirl" 

**As  it  merits,  Mr.  Jayne,  by  treating  it  with  the. 
supreme  contempt  such  dunghill  breeding  properly 
exacts." 

"  Mr.  Grey,  you  may  attribute  to  the  very  grossest 
local  mismanagement  of  police  functions  your  present 
immunity  from  a  charge  before  the  nearest  magistrate. 
I  can,  however,  very  well  afford  to  wait,  as  I  have  uo 
doubt  another  opportunity  will  be  afforded  me ;  at  the 
same  time  I  warn  you  not  to  adopt  langunge  to  me  both 
unbecoming  and  impertinent,  as  it  will  only  tend 
to  remove  from  my  breast  any  disposition  to  treat  you 
with  leniency  at  a  .time  when  you  may  much  need 
it." 

"  Mr.  .Jayne,  the  future  is  in  the  hands  Of  a  Higher 
Power  than  yours,  and  it  would  be  well  if,  before  you 
shape  out  such  a  condition,  you  took  that  reflection 
into  account.  It  is  not  absolutely  improbable— and  of 
that  you  must  at  least  be  aware— that  a  turn  in  fortune 
may  reverse  our  present  positions;  you  may  need 
consideration  at  my  hands,  and  your  present  conduct 
towards  mc  may  then  occasion  you  some  uneasiness. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  I  am  content  to  take  my  chance» 
and  premise  that  if  you  expect  courtesy  of  language  and 
demeanour  at  my  hands,  you  must  be  prepared  to 
extend  to  me  a  behaviour  which  displays  no  such 
marked  contrast  as  that  which  you  have"  exhibited 
towards  me  to-day,  in  contradistinction  to  what  it  was 
when  I  was  under  your  charge." 

Mr.  Jayne  waved  his  hand  with  an  air  of  grandeur, 
and  as  if  disdaining  further  speech  with  CHfton,  ex- 
pressed to  Mrs.  Aston  his  intention  of  speaking  a  few 
words  in  private  to  Senorita  Preciosa,  previous  to 
her  immediate  removal  to  his  residence  in  London.  At 
the  same  time,  in  language  and  with  a  tone  which 
brought  a  flush  of  heat  into  the  good  lady's  cheeks,  he 
bade  her  make  out  her  bill  of  charges  for  the  accom- 
modation she  had  afforded  to  his  new  ward  during  the 
time  she  had  been  in  her  care,  and  he  would  hquidute 
it. 

Mrs.  Aston,  with  a  quiet  dignity  of  urauner,  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  at  Uberty  to  see  his  ward  when 
he  pleased;  and  for  the  degree  of  indebtedness  for  the 
shelter  and  attention  she  had  extended  to  Senorita 
Preciosa,  she  referred  him  to  Mr.  Gibbon. 

Mr.  Jayne  looked  at  her  with  some  surprise,  but 
merely  said  he  should  have  been  glad  if  she  had  spared 
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him  thftt  trouble.  Mrs.  Aston  did  not  make  any  reply, 
and  he  departed  from  the  room  to  seek  his  ward,  feeling 
somehow  that  ho  was  sliorn  of  his  importance,  smaller  in 
all  respects  than  he  had,  on  entering  the  house,  felt 
himself  to  be. 

lie  had  no  sooner  left  them,  than  Clifton  turned 
to  Mrs.  Aston,  and  with  much  feeling  betrayed  by  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  said : 

"  Mrs.  Aston,  my  stay  with  you  is  brought  for  the 
present  to  a  close,  I  have  barely  timo  left  to  keep  my 
appointment,  and  must  sny  good  bye.  I  am  an  ac- 
quaintance of  very  brief  standing-,  and  have  not, 
that  I  am  aware  of,  any  claims  on  your  kindness, 
yet  you  have  freely  bestowed  it  upon  mo,  having 
received  mo  and  treated  mo  with  a  friendliness 
rarely  won  but  by  years  of  intimacy,  and  duo  to 
services  of  no  ordinary  kind.  I  can  only  hope  to 
repay  you  by  striving  to  deserve  the  good  opinion  of 
mo  you  seem  to  have  formed.  It  may  bo  years  before  : 
wo  meet  again,  but  whatever  the  extent  of  the  intei*val, 
I  may  at  least  assure  you  that  if  I  cannot  renew  the 
intimacy  ennobled  by  honours  and  revelling  in  the  sun- 
shine of  pi'osperity,  I  never  will  in  disgrace." 

**  Mr.  Grey,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aston,  the  tears  springing 
into  her  eyes,"  as  you  have  said,  tho  term  of  our  intimacy 
is  brief,  but  I  have  faith  in  its  endurance.  I  am  so 
far  acquainted  with  your  singular  history  as  to  form  the 
conviction  that  after  the  manner  in  which  you  have 
been  educated,  and  taught  to  look  forward  to  occupy  a 
particular  station  in  life,  there  is  a  degree  of  atrocity  in 
the  act  which  has  cast  you  into  the  struggling  eddies 
of  life,  without  affording  you  the  common  means  of 
deliverance  from  its  many  perils  by  which  you  are 
surrounded,  for  which  there  is  no  condemnatory  epithet 
sufficiently  strong.  It  is  this  consideration  for  your 
position  which  makes  me  overlook  the  formularies  that 
govern  society,  and  take  you,  although  so  recently 
a  total  stranger,  to  my  heart.  You  will  not,  I  am  sure, 
abuse  the  confidcnco  reposed  in  you,  for  I  shall  hence- 
forward look  upon  you,  take  the  same  interest  in  you, 
bo  anxious  to  hear  from  you,  and  to  help  you,  should  it 
please  God  that  you  need  it,  and  I  am  granted  the 
power  of  afibrding  it,  as  though  you  were  my  own  son. 
Apply  to  me  in  all  your  trials  and  difficulties,  remember 
that  a  woman's  counsel  in  the  matters  of  life  frequently 
avail  where  that  of  man  fails ;  bo  only  unreserved  with 
mo,  and  I  will  repay  your  truth  and  sincerity  to  the 
best  of  my  poor  ability.  Gootl  bye,  my  dear  boy,  may 
God  bless  and  preserve  you ! " 

As  Mrs.  Aston  spoke,  she  extended  her  arms,  and 
received  into  them  him  who  had  never  enjoyed  tho 
tender  affection,  the  gentle  soothings,  or  the  fond  and 
loving  attentions  of  a  mother,  and  pressed  him  to 
her  heart.  How  at  that  moment  he  felt  his  isolation 
from  such  affection !  how  keenly  did  he  appreciate  the 
womanly  tenderness,  the  more  than  womanly  goodness, 
which  endeavoured  to  supply  to  him  a  loss  he  never 
understood  so  much  as  now.     What  a  gush  of  emotion 


pressed  oiwn  luml  he  oould  have  sobbed  bitterly,  iind  it 
cost  him  a  strong  cflbrt  to  subduo  an  cxpresMon  of 
hich,  however  natand,  lie  shrmnk  froa 
I  u  a  fal  tering  voice  lie  thanked  Mra.  Aatim 
for  the  position  in  which  ahe  had  placed  hitn  with 
respect  to  herself,  aiul  promiacd  to  obey  her  bobeat, 
and  ho  tamed  to  say  farewell  to  Ujnu  One  glanoe  at 
her  told  him  wliat  she  was  sttileriug  in  trying  to  kwk 
calm,  so  that  his  equanimity  should  not,  la  her  leinre- 
taking,  bo  disturbed  on  her  ooooant.  She  was  daatl^jr 
pale  at  this  moment;  site  almost,  in  troth,  lookad 
terrified  at  feeling  so  culd,  so  wan,  so  like  as  tboogh 
she  should  faint  away.  He  took  her  band,  it  was  like 
marble,  he  preseod  it  fervently,  and  mormnred: 

"God  bless  you,  Myra!  may  yoa  be  bi^VT*  Yoo 
will  think  of  mo  sometimes  when  I  am  goneu" 
The  last  word  trembled  on  his  lip,  and  was  seareely 
audible.  Myra,  up  to  tlus  moment,  had  contcoUod  her 
feelings  with  a  resolution  which  had  given  to  her 
manner  somewhat  of  a  cold  apathy,  which  being 
observed  by  her  mother,  had  aomewhat  sorpriaed  and 
rather  pained  her.  She  was  not  Icaa  artoniahfd  now 
when  Myra  sank  forward,  burying  her  face  on  hie  breaat* 
and  cried : 

*'0h,  Clifton,  I  will  never  forget  you." 

She  clung  almost  convulsively  to  him,  and  onahle  to 
restrain  his  impulse,  ho  presaod  a  paiaionato  kias  opon 
her  cold  lips  and  upon  her  bozoii^  handi^  phwed  her 
almost  senseless  in  her  mother'a  vw»,  and  with  n 
blcssmg  on  his  lips,  uttered  with  fervent 
he  rushed  from  the  apartment  into  the 

The  sea  captain,  who  had  been  a  epeetntor  of  thii 
scene,  and  had  just  blown  bis  noee  violi^y,  bdng  aore 
that  a  coming  cold  or  something  dse  had  bronght 
water  into  his  eyes,  now  sprung  to  hia  feet,  and  cried ; 

"No— no!  Avast  there,  you  are  not  going  to  slip 
your  cable  in  that  way,  youngster.  I  owe  yxi  a  li^ 
and  as  you  havn't  got  a  mother,  majhap  yoa  may  want 
a  father,  and  if  you  do,  danyne,  if  yon  don't  enter  nay 
name  ou  the  books  first." 

But  Chfton  was  gone,  and  the  oapiain  aeixed  hIa  hat 
and  "  made  sail "  after  him.  By  dint  of  vociferatknabe 
contrived  to  attract  Clifton's  attentkn,  and  to  indoee 
him  to  halt  untU  he  overtook  him,  when  he  annoonoed 
his  intention  of  accompanying  him  to  the  railway  station, 
and  during  their  progress  he  made  him  a  variefy  of 
I  ofl'crs  of  service,  pecuniary  and  otbowlBe,  all  of  whidi, 
while  thanking  him,  Clifton  steadily  reftiaod.  The 
stationed  gained,  he  found  Sergeant  Haverel  awidtiag 
him,  with  about  a  dozen  yonng  feUowa,  all  ftxm  the 
plough's  tail,  -(vith  bundka  under  their  arms  and  the 
many-coloured  ribbons  flying  from  ibeir  bati»  denotiBg 
that  they  had  taken  the  shilling,  and  were  going  to  ilght 
tho  battles  of  old  England,  did  she  need  their  aid. 

Clifton  gave  a  quick  ghmce  at  them,  and  at  the  people 
awaiting  the  coming  train,  wh<^  witii  a  wonderftd 
sense  of  their  own  superiority,  wdre  gaang  on  the 
recruits,  scarcely  thinking  that  here  was  tiie  material  in 
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the  rough  that  aided  to  establish  the  proud  name 
England  holds  among  nations  j  and  then  he  looked  at 
his  own  dress,  which  was  that  of  one  whose  station  was 
far  above  that  of  those  with  whom  he  was  about  to 
mix.  The  old  serpent,  pride,  rose  up  in  Ids  heart,  and 
he  felt  a  flush  of  heat  in  his  foce  and  forehead,  and  an 
impulse  to  walk  to  the  end  of  the  platform,  rather  than 
join  those  who  henceforth  were  to  be  his  companions 
and  his  equals. 

He  obeyed  his  impulse,  and  in  that  short  walk  he 
questioned  this  sensation,  traced  it  to  its  source,  and 
asking  himself  who  and  what  he  was,  what  his  clothes 
made  hini,  he  held  it  up  to  his  own  contempt.  He  set 
his  heel  upon  tliis  miserable  homage  to  station,  wliich 
had  nothing  to  support  it,  and  crushed  it  out  of  his 
heart. 

He  turned  and  joined  Sergeant  Haverel,  and  with  as 
much  frankness  as  he  could  put  into  his  manner  and 
voice,  he  said,  pointing  to  the  recruits,  who  were 
silently  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  train : 

"Are  these  to  be  my  comrades  ?" 

"  As  far  as  the  dep6t,"  replied  the  sergeant,  "  and 
while  they  and  you  are  there— but  you  will  enter 
dilFerent  regiments,  according  to  your  physical  capacities 
and  inclinations.  They  are  a  little  rough,  but  they  are 
well-meaning.  You'll  manage  to  get  along  with  them 
if  you'll  give  and  take  a  little." 

"  Sergeant  Haverel,  I  am  one  of  themselves,  our  rank 
in  life  at  this  present  moment  is  the  same,  and  I  shall 
look  upon  them  as  comrades  and  brothers,  and  pride 
myself  on  nothing  but  the  position  I  may  win  by  good 
conduct,  and  my  own  endeavours  to  rise  in  the  ranks." 

"  Well  said !  bravo !  '*  cried  Sergeant  Haverel. 
"You'll  certainly  be  a  general  some  day — if  you  always 
think  the  same— and  act  up  to  it.  There's  the 
rub,  act  up  to  it.  Many  a  smart  young  fellow  has 
joined  a  corps  with  the  ball  of  promotion  at  his  toe,  at 
first  he  has  kicked  it  before  him,  but  when  temptation 
has  come  in  his  way  he  has  forgotten  all  his  good 
resolutions,  and  kicked  the  ball  out  of  his  path,  putting 
himself  too  often  in  the  society  of  the  provost  marshal 
ever  after  to  be  worth  even  being  shot  at.  Don't  aim 
at  too  much  at  first,  but  if  you  form  a  determination, 
keep  it.     That's  how  I  became  a  sergeant." 

"Your  advice  is  sensible;  I  will  do  my  best  to  follow 
it." 

"Aye,"  said  the  captain,  "but  always  look  aloft. 
You  know  when  you  want  to  climb  to  the  highest  point 
in  a  ship — that's  the  iiKiin  to'ga'ut-mast  truck,'you  must 
look  upward,  ever  up  — if  you  look  down,  the  chances  are 
a  seventy-four  to  a  bumboat  that  you  come  down  with  a 
run.  But  as  our  friend,  the  marine,  says,  don't  try  to 
get  up  to  the  truck  before  you  have  learned  how  to 
reach  the  masthead.  I,  of  course,  was  mate  before  I 
was  master,  but  though  I  was  anxious  enough,  the 
Lord  knows,  I  wouldn't  take  the  mate's  birth  until 
I  could  do  well  a  seaman's  duty  alow  and  aloft." 

Further  conversation  was  here  cut  short  by  the 


arrivalof  the  young  man  Charles  Eowe,  for  whom  Clifton 
had,  under  such  strange  circumstances,  offered  himself 
substitute,  accompanied  by  his  sweetheart,  the  pretty 
Ellen  Fairfax,  his  mother,  and  Mr.  Fairfax.  They  had 
come  to  keep  their  word  and  bid  him  farewell.  There 
was,  too,  a  goodly  body  of  the  kindhearted  Arundel 
people,  who,  having  heard  the  story,  thought  it  a 
Christian  duty  to  come  and  see  the  young  fellow  who 
was  the  author  of  so  kind  an  act  depart  on  his  way, 
and  give  him  a  hearty  "God- speed." 

The  captain  took  advantage  of  this  sudden  arrival  to 
seize  hold  of  the  sergeant  and  drag  him  into  a  corner; 
when  there,  a  busy  whispering  ensued,  accompanied  by 
some  rapid  pantomimic  gestures,  with  which  Clifton 
was  concerned,  as  the  captain  frequently  pointed  to 
him,  and  the  sergeant  nodded  his  head  approvingly, 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  packet,  which  he  proceeded 
to  stow  away  with  considerable  care. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Mrs.  Rowe,  with  tearful  eyes, 
proceeded  to  take  farewell  of  Clifton,  and  it  was  not 
until  he  had  assured  her  that  he  was,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  an  orphan  and  without  friends  to  leave 
behind  to  grieve  for  him,  that  she  became  reconciled  to 
the  fact  of  his  having,  out  of  the  spontaneous  desire  fco 
perform  a  good  action,  taken  upon  himself  all  the 
troubles,  trials,  risks,  and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life. 

"I  hope,"  she  said,  as  she  held  his  right  hand  in 
both  of  hers,  "that  the  Almighty  will  give  me  the 
power  to  make  some  return  to  you  for  the  misery  you 
have  saved  me  from  undergoing.  I  am  poor,  I  know, 
and  without  influence,  but  it  was  a  frail,  weak  little 
creature  that  set  the  lion  free  from  the  toils  of  the 
hunter,  and  the  day  may  come— although  I  pray  the 
Lord  to  upriuse  you  so  that  aid  of  mine  will  be  un- 
needed — that  I  may  be  of  service  to  you,  and  sir, 
I  would  try  my  very  utmost  to  do  it,  and  if  I  succeed, 
then  I  can  well  lay  down  and  die,  for  I  shall  have 
nothing  more  to  live  for." 

Clifton,  not  without  emotion,  thanked  her;  he 
received,  also,  the  good  wishes  from  the  others  with 
gratification,  and  the  offer  of  service  made  by  Mr.  Fair- 
fax,  with  a  feeling  that  it  might  hereafter  stand  him  in 
stead.  Neither  Charley  Rowe  or  Ellen  Fairfax  said 
more  than  a  few  almost  inaudible  words.  It  was  plain, 
from  the  expression  of  the  young  man's  face,  that  he 
was  strugghng  with  feehngs  of  shame  and  self-censure, 
as  having  been  the  occasion  of  the  position  in  which 
Clifton  was  now  placed;  so  gentlemanly,  so  gently 
nurtured,  so  much  above  his  present  station,  did  he 
appear;  and  Ellen  looked  wan  and  gazed  at  Clifton 
wistfully,  to  see  how  he  bore  the  sacrifice  he  had  made, 
as  much  upon  her  account  as  upon  tliat  of  the  mother 
of  her  thoughtless  lover.  She  had  not  forgotten  a 
token  of  remembrance,  and  she  pressed,  with  tearful 
eyes,  upon  his  acceptance,  a  little  golden  trinket,  bidding 
him  not  to  think  of  its  intrinsic  value,  but  as  an 
earnest  of  the  deep  gratefulness  she  bore  to  him  who 
had  laid  her  under  so  deep  an  obligation,  and  whost 
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safety  and  prosperity  she  should  never  cease  to  pray 

for. 

"I  have  brought  nothuig  with  mc,"  exclaimed 
Charley  Rowc,  in  quivering  tones,"  to  remind  you  of 
mc.  You  are  not  likely  soon  to  forget  mo  or  my  folly, 
and  if  I  outlive  your  execration,  I  hIwU  be  happy.  Yet 
stay,  I  have  brought  something  with  mo  j  there  is  my 
right  hand,  and  it  shall  work  to  do  you  service  when 
perhaps  you  arc  far  away,  enduring  cold  and  hardships 
I  ought  to  have  undergone  instead.  It  shall  work  for 
both  of  us;  when  I  put  away  for  myself  I  shall  for  you 
too;  so,  please  God,  when  you  come  back  again  from 
distant  lauds,  there  shall  bo  something  to  show  you 
that  Charley  Rowe  never  forgets  or  despised  a  true 
service. 

Clifton  drew  them  both  aside.  Ho  took  their  hands 
and  they  both  pressed  his  fervently. 

"When  I  come  back  again,"  he  said,  "and  I  fully 
believe  I  shall,  you  will  then  be,  I  trust,  happy 
husband  and  wife ;  perhaps,  with  smiling  rosy-checked 
children  at  your  knees,  who  knows.  I  hope  to  see  it, 
and  to  congrulatc  you;  if  not,  why  never  mind;  and 
let  me  beg  of  you  earnestly,  if  you  should  at  times 
recal  me  to  your  memory,  and  perhaps  you  will" — 

Ellen  burst  into  tears. 

"  Do  not  speak  or  allude  to  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  my  departure;  it  can  avail  nothing,  and  will 
only  bring  back  unpleasant  reminiscences,  therefore 
promise  me  that  you  will  forget  it,  and  believe  me  you 
will  both  be  the  happier  for  it." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,"  sobbed  Ellen. 

"  Forget  it,  cried  Chai-Iey  Eowe,  excitedly.  "  Forget 
it,  never,  so  help  mo  God!" 

"Hush!  hush!  cried  Clifton,  placing  his  hands 
before  his  mouth.  "  IIoAvever,  if  you  will  not  grant 
me  that  favour,  there  is  one  my  kind-hearted  little 
Ellen  can." 

But  Ellen,  who  was  easily  moved  to  tears,  found  it 
practicable  only  to  assent  by  a  look  instead  of  words. 

"Ask  it!"  exclaimed  Charley,  with  almost  fierce 
earnestness.  "  I  promise  it,  if  we  have  to  go  tlirough 
fire  and  water  to  do  it." 

"It  is  not  so  exacting,"  said  Clifton,  "and  you  may 
not  be  called  upon  at  all,  but  this  is  a  changing  world, 
and  we  cannot  depend  upon  any  of  its  relations  for 
stability.  My  boon  therefore  is,  that  as  I  know  but  one 
fiimily  in  Arundel,  if  I  could  secure  them  an  advantage 
I  would.    The  name  of  Myra  Aston  is  not  unknown  to 

yo^^?"  .  ...... 

"  I  know  her  well,"  murmured  Ellen. 

**I  am  aware  of  that;  and  I  ask  you,  should  any 
change  occur,  any  unexpected  calamity  fall  ujwn  her 
and  her  mother,  you  will  extend  to  them  the  same  ser- 
vice which  you  have  proflered  to  me." 

"  Say  no  more,"  cried  Charley,  *'  it  shall  be  done, 
be  sure  of  ity  as  you  are  a  living  man." 

"I  am  only  suggesting  that  they  should  have  a 
friend  near  them  in  their  need,  and  at  hand  when 


tkoy  roquiro  it.    Thej  are  lonely,  and  fodi  friaidihip 
i«  moKt  valuablti  to  femalM  Uuu  aitiuited.    I  (Uak  joa 

uudcTftand  mc." 

"  Quite,  and  I  think  I  know  bow  joa  wottld  Uke  tba 
service  done,  loastwiM  I  think  I  do,  and  my  nainc^a 
not  Cluirlcy  Rowc,  if  tUcy  want  balpb  UMi  ihey  don't  g«t 
;  it  from  mo  when  they  leati  axpeci  il*" 

"  I  see  you  undorttandue^andby  doiBf  tUa  yoo  will 
moro  than  repay  any  icrvioe  I  may  bave  raadand  yon." 

!     Further  conversation  wai  eot  abort  by  a  iU^mA 
whistle,  and  tho  porter  annooaeed  tbe  appraadi  of  lb« 
i  train.    Tho  loud-voiodd  bell  was  beord,  and  tbo  p«opl% 
\  who  h.ad  been  scattored  aboat,  aomo  walkings  wBm» 
\  sitting,  now  drew  togetber  into  a  littlo  crowd  i  tha 
\  l)orter.4,  who  had  Memed,  like  OtlieUo,  not   carfty 
moved,  now  darted  and  ran,  and  leaped  aboat  tht 
railway,  as   though  to  show  only  tbat  tbay 
were  permitted  to  cross  tho  mils  in  the  tact  of  < 
The  long,  hollow  whistle  from  the  engine  tba 
of  which   was  now  almost    painfully 
followed  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  tbe  qwed  at 
which  it  was  advancing,  the  screeching  of  tbe  wbeali^ 
to  which  the  breaks  had  been  applied,  as  tbcy  dong  to 
the  rails,  ensued,  succeeded  by  a  low  nunbUng 
as  of  distant  thunder,  and  tho  train 
less  in  front  of  tho  station. 

In  an  instant  all  was  bustle,  noise,  and  confosion. 
The  guards  leaped  from  their  bases  and  procowkid 
to  oi)en  the  carriage  doors,  and  tbe  portert  to 
along  the  side  of  the  train  to  the  whole 
ing  out,  "Arn'del!  Arn'dcl!  Arn'del!"  B^psr  paa- 
sengers  looked  anxiously  for  scats  in  tbe  carziagesof 
the  class  for  which  they  had  booked  tbanadrea; 
travellers  who  had  arrived  at  their  iliwtiiiatbai  faated 
then*  seats,  and  looked  excitedly  after  tbdr  luggage^ 
impressed  with  a  scmi-latcnt  borror  that  tbe  train 
would  suddenly  dart  at  frantic  speed  from  tbe  Arandsl 
station  on  its  way  to  Brighton  with  all  tbeir  luggage 
under  heaps  of  offensive-looking  bnge  tronks,  boxeik 
and  portmanteaus,  in  the  break  van  employad  tor  tbe 
purpose,  leaving  them  in  a  state  of  crude  specohtioM  aa 
to  the  possibility  of  ever  rocoYering  it,  erea  after  a 
world  of  trouble  had  been  ondeigoiio  in  tbe  attepipt. 
In  the  midst  of  all  thb  confoaon.  Sergeant  Havctel, 
with  admirable  tact,  collected  bis  recruits^  leaving 
to  the  last  Clifton  Grey,  saying  to  him : 

"  Now  Grey,  bid  your  friends  good  bye;  we  are  off." 
At  this  moment  the  sea  captain  pressed  something 
mto  Gifton's  hand,  as  he  seized  it  to  bid  him  farewell, 
and  cried : 

"  God  Almighty  bless  yon,  my  boy.  Keep  tbat  for  my 
sake.  You'd  lia'  made  a  good  seaman — bat  nercr 
mind,  make  a  good  soldier.     QxA  bless  yoa!*' 

He  hurried  off,  as  the  Rowe  fainily  and  connections 
prcssc<l  round  Clifton,  and  fifty  h^ds  sought  bis 
to  squeeze  it,  and  as  many  voices  baillB  bim  good  by^ 
and  ejaculated  wishes  for  his  prosperity. 

"iS^ow  Grey,"  cried  Sergeant   Haverel,  dragging 


Clifton  into  the  carriage  in  which  his  companions  were. 
Bang  went  the  door,  closed  by  the  porter  as  if  he  had 
long  borne  a  spite  against  it,  and  was  now  indulging 
it.  "All  right  here,"  shouted  the  porter.  "All  right," 
is  repeated.  Pr-r-r-r-r-r-r-ew!  blew  the  guard's  shrill 
whistle.  The  breaks  arc  released  from  the  wheels  by  the 
grimy  engijiG-driver,  the  engine  is  set  in  motion.  Kaugh! 
kaugh!  kaugh!  it  pants;  with  increasing  aspirations 
the  train  obtains  motion,  and  the  faces  on  the  platform 
and  the  station  itself  seem  to  glide  slowly  away;  then 
arose  a  wild,  loud,  ringing  cheer  from  those  left 
behind;  the  pace  is  increased  until  full  speed  is 
achieved,  and  Clifton  sits  in  a  state  of  bewilderment, 
contemplating  a  neat  gold  watch  and  appendages,  the 
gift  of  the  captain,  and  the  pretty  present  from  Ellen 
Fairfax,  without  for  some  time  coming  to  a  full  sense 
of  the  mighty  transition  he  had  thus  commenced  and 
had  yet  to  undergo. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

•'  The  Russians  now  were  ready  to  attack." 

Byron. 

"  A  frame  of  adamant,  a  soul  of  fire, 

No  dangers  fright  him  and  no  labours  tire. 

O'er  love  or  fear  extends  his  wide  domain, 

Unconquer'd  lord  of  pleasure  and  of  pain ; 

No  joys  to  him  pacific  sceptres  yield ; 

War  souuds  the  trump,  he  rushes  to  the  field ; 

Behold  surrounding  kings  their  pow'rs  combine, 

And  one  capitulate,  and  one  resign ; 

Peace  courts  his  hand,  but  spreads  her  charms  in  vain ; 

"  Think  nothing  gain'd,"  he  cries,  "till  nought  remain. 

In  Moscow's  walls." 

Johnson. 

THE      ABBIVAIi     AT     THE     DEP6t— THE      CHOICE— 
THE    DEPAETUEE. 

^T  is  quite  needless  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  the  circumstances  which  attended  Clifton's 
[|^  arrival  at  the  dep6t;  they  were  much  the 
those  which  are  experienced  by  recruits 
generally.  At  first  the  cliange  was  great,  painful,  and 
humiliating,  and  the  struggle  to  adapt  himself  to  it 
neither  slight  nor  easily  surmounted.  The  leap  from 
polished  circles  and  refined  manners  into  the  very 
coarsest  society  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  much 
discomfort,  but  he  schooled  himself  to  accept  it  and 
take  it  as  he  found  it,  to  accommodate  himself  to  it, 
fflid  to  perform  his  duties  to  the  best  of  his  abilities ;  to 
be  thankful  for  advice,  and  studiously  obedient,  while 
he  studied  carefully  the  regulations  of  the  service,  and 
conformed  to  them. 

He  was  surrounded  by  the  ordinary  temptations  which 
beset  recruits  on  first  joining  the  depot  of  their  regiment, 
and  it  required  no  common  self-command  to  avoid  many 
to  whV^  he  was  subjected,  for  as  he  quickly  obtained  the 


soubriquet  of  "  Gentleman  Grey,"  so  any  indisposition 
to  mix  in  the  pursuits  or  practices  of  his  comrades  was 
at  once  set  down  to  pride,  and  sneered  at  accordingly. 
But  matters  soon  settled  to  their  level,  and  when  it  was 
found  that  he  was  high-couraged,  firm,  and  while 
there  was  no  absurd  or  false  pride  about  him,  he  was 
not  to  be  jeered  or  taunted  into  actions  of  which 
he  did  not  approve,  he  was  left  to  follow  his  own  path 
pretty  much  as  he  hked. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  the  dcp6t  he  underwent  the 
necessary  examinations,  and  was  attested  before  the 
magistrate,  and  then  received  the  bounty-money,  and 
also  a  sum  which  Sergeant  Haverel  presented  to  him 
as  a  gift  from  the  captain  of  the  stranded  schooner, 
who  had  given  it  to  him  at  the  railway  station^  to  tako 
charge  of  it  until  he  could  place  it  in  the  hands  of 
Clifton  when  no  opportunity  presented  itself  for  him  to 
return  it.  He  took  the  money,  as  he  had  done  the 
watch,  almost  as  a  gift  from  Providence,  which  he  held 
in  trust  in  the  full  belief  that  there  was  a  superior  power 
watching  over  his  welfare,  and  that  he  had  a  mission  to 
fulfil,  of  which  even  such  simple  accessories  to  success 
were  indications.  He  found  the  non-commissioned 
ofiicers  civil,  attentive,  and  obliging  to  him.  Haverel 
told  him  it  was  because  he  had  possession  of  money, 
which  Clifton  parted  with  to  be  put  forward  in  his  drill, 
but  never,  as  it  v/as  intimated  to  him  that  he  might  do, 
for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a  relaxation  of  discipline,  and 
he  had  occasion  to  congratulate  himself  afterwards  upon 
avoiding  such  favour,  for  he  found  that  those  who  had 
purchased  the  indulgence  had,  in  most  instances,  to  pay 
dearly  for  it  afterwards. 

His  anxiety  to  obtain  a  proper  knowledge  of  his  duty, 
and  a  desire  to  go  forward  with  it,  soon  attracted  general 
attention  among  the  officers  at  the  depot,  who  were 
securing  men  for  detachments  for  the  various  corps 
which  go  to  make  up  the  sum  of  the  army.  At  this 
period  there  were  some  vacancies  in  the  second 
battalion  of  Fusilier  Guards,  and  the  colonel  of  that 
regiment  happening  to  be  at  the  depot  one  morning, 
observed  Clifton  under  drill;  he  made  some  enquiries 
respecting  him,  took  down  his  name,  and  when  the 
drill  was  over  sent  for  him  into  a  private  room  in  the 
barrack. 

When  Clifton  entered  the  room,  the  practised  eye  of 
the  experienced  military  man  detected  the  qualifications 
he  presented  for  the  career  he  had  chosen,  and  as  all 
officers  who  know  their  duty  ai*e  anxious  to  secm'e  good 
men  for  their  regiments,  he  at  once  determined  to  have 
Clifton  in  his,  if  possible.  He  therefore  spoke  with 
less  of  the  military  abruptness  in  his  tone  than  is 
customary  with  the  officer  in  addressing  the  private. 

"  Your  name,  I  learn,  is  Grey,"  he  commenced. 

Clifton  touched  his  forehead  in  the  most  approved 
military  fashion. 

"  Into  what  regiment  have  you  enlisted  ?" 

"Momentarily  into  the  63rd,  but  I  am  waiting  a 
vacancy  to  volunteer  into  the  Grenadier  Guards." 
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duty,  iind  a  zcalotis  cndoftvonr  to  wfn  promotion,  I  will 
never  consent  to  roceivo  fiivour  at  the  hands  of  my 
officers  at  the  price  of  condact  for  which  any  man 
;  commonly  honest  should  blosh." 

The  colonel  expressed  the  gratification  be  felt  In 
listening  to  such  sentiments,  and  after  ftnrtfaer  ^darglng 
upon  the  advanhigcs  to  bo  met  with  In  Ma  regiment, 
which  existed  in  a  less  degree  in  all  others^  the  Inter- 
view tcrnuimted. 

•  The  following  day  Cliflon,  after  duly  weighing  all  the 
matters  connected  with  the  probable  consequences 
of  his  decision,  was  entered  as  a  volunteer  for 
the  second  battalion  of  Fusilier  Ghiards,  and  i^ 
plied  himself  no  heartily  to  drill,  that  ho  soon  became 
distinguished  for  the  correctness  and  predsion  with 
which  he  went  through  the  military  erolutions  forming 
part  of  the  education  of  a  soldier.  The  scrgcant*major 
soon  picked  him  out,  and  confidentially  informed  him 
that  if  he  continued  as  he  went  on,  ho  would  very  toon 
obtain  his  first  promotion. 

Thus  encouraged,  ho  persevered  with  ardour;  the 
money  that  others  spent  in  drink  ho  hiid  out  in  books; 
everything  pertaining  to  his  duties  or  the  art  of  war  ho 
sought  zealously  after  and  studied  with  intense  appU* 
cation ;  and  he  profited  by  his  proficiency  in  drawh^  to 
copy  some  valuable  works  on  military  engineering,  and 
the  art  of  fortification.     "WTiile  ho  devoted  ereiy 


"A  fine   body    of  men,"  exclaimed  the  colonel,  : 
emphatically.     "  A  very  fine  body  of  men,  but  so  are 
my  Fusiliers;  there  are  two  or  three  vacancies  in  the 
soooud  battalion.   What  do  you  say,  will  you  join  us  ?" 

"Yonr  pardon.  Colonel,  but  I  have  como  to  the 
dctennination  to  join  the  Grenadiers." 

"Arc  you  acquainted  with  any  of  the  officers?" 

*'  Only  by  reputation,  Colonel." 

"  Tlicn  you  have  no  other  inducement  to  join  them 
but  the  prestige  attached  to  their  name  ?" 

"None  whatever." 

"Well,  join  the  rusiliors;  you  will  still  bo  in  a 
regiment  of  the  Guards,  and  I  ca^promise  you  that  you 
will  meet  with  brave,  clean,  smart,  and  good  companions, 
considerate  officers,  and  if  you  are  attentive  and  active 
in  your  duties,  I  can  promise  you  pi'omotion." 

Clifton  smiled. 

"  This  character,"  said  he,  "I  he.ar  of  all  the  regiments 
of  the  line  respectively.  I  have  on  such  grounds  been 
urged  to  continue  in  the  G3rd,  and  as  I  am  desirous  of 
going  abroad,  and  that  regiment  is  now  in  India,  I 
have,  I  confess,  felt  prompted  to  comi>ly  with  the 
solicitation." 

"But  there  is  a  prospect  of  active  service  nearer 
home ;  the  complication  of  afialrs  in  the  East  renders 
war  with  Kussia  almost  a  certainty,  and  in  such  case 
an  army  will  be  despatched  to  Turkey.  The  Fusilier 
Guards  will,  without  doubt,  be  selected  as  one  of  the  I  l»owr  to  the  acquisition  of  theoretical  knowledge^  he 


regiments  for  such  a  service,  and  an  opportunity  for 
distinction,  therefore,  will  soon  be  offered  you ;  prizes 
will  bo  plentiful,  promotion  ensured,  and  In  fact  every- 
thing desirable  In  the  life  of  a  soldier  witliin  your  grasp. 
Como,  I  need  say  no  more,  you  will  join  us  ?" 

"Give  me  until  to-morrow.   Colonel,   and   I   will 
decide.     There  are  considerations  which  necessarily 
influence  my  choice  of  a  path  in  my  first  start  on  the  : 
great  journey  of  life,  and   if  they  should  not,  on 
examination,  run  counter  to  your  proposition,  I  will  ; 
join  the  Fusilier  Guards." 

"Very  well,  it  shall  be  so.  Yon  have  been  educated 
above  your  present  position,  and  have  moved  In  a  very 
different  sphere  to  that  you  are  now  in,  it  Is  very  clear. 
I  will  not,  however,  now  seek  your  confidence.  When 
you  have  joined  my  regiment,  opportunities  will  not 
be  wanting,  for  I  have  a  habit  of  closely  Inspecting  my 
men,  of  attending  to  their  condition,  and  seeing  that 
their  wants  and  comforts  are  properly  cared  for.  It 
may  happen  that  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of 
befriending  your  advancement;  that  will,  of  course, 
depend  mainly  upon  your  own  acts,  for  while  I  never 
countenance  Irregularities,  I  am  always  ready,  as  far  as 
I  can,  to  reward  good  conduct." 

"  I  thank  you  heartily,  Colonel,"  returned  Clifton, 
with  an  expression  and  bearing  which  sccnieil  to  strike 
the  colonel, "  but  as  I  desire  no  undeserved  fovour,  I  hope 
fairly  to  be  entitled  to  all  I  may  receive.     I  shall  strive 


i  lost  not  a  moment  in  the  effort  to  matter  the  praeCieal 
\  part  of  a  soldier's  duty ;  and  In  this  he  succeeded  so 
well,  that  he  became  a  kind  of  model  recruit,  not  a 
little  to  his  annoyance,  for  he  was  frequently  held  up  as 
an  example  to  his  comrades,  and  those  who  had  little 
of  his  ambition  and  less  of  the  education  which  cansod 
him  to  take  for  liis  motto,  "  Excelsior  I"  believed,  and 
hardly  scrupled  to  say,  that  he  became  this  pattern  only 
to  curry  favour  with  the  officers. 

Such  remarks  were,  however,  not  made  in  his 
presence.  He  liad,  at  starting,  taken  his  course;  he 
had  made  a  point  of  not  permitting  his  conduct  to  be 
questioned  by  any  of  his  comrades;  he  acted  freely, 
openly,  and  stralghtfoi-ward  to  tbem;  he  was  liberal, 
considerate,  and  unaffected  in  his  manner;  he  ndtlier 
by  inferonce  or  implication  attempted  to  aet  himself 
up  as  superior  to  them,  except  tat  the  pottetmon  of  (he 
military  knowledge  open  to  them  all  to  aoqiure.  He 
desired  not  to  bo  considere<l  one  jot  better  than  them- 
selves, save  by  what  he  had  self-obtained  once  he  had 
joined  them.  Free,  kind,  generous,  ready  to  serve,  and 
friendly  to  all,  he  at  the  same  time  let  it  dearly  bo 
J  understood  that  he  would  resent  with  his  life  any 
unmerited  insult  or  \'ulgar  attack  upon  his  prindplss. 
While  he  sought  to  be  likd  '  "  ■,  mined  to  be 
respected,  and  he  quite  succcevl  men  aa  were 

envious  of  the  praise  accorded  to  him,  if  they  did  give 
utterance  to  a  murmur  or  two,  were  careful  not  io  dj 


to  get  forward  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  if  I  cannot  \  it  in  his  hearing,  less  out  of  fear  of  standing  up  bcf<vro 
secure  advancement  by  the  honourable  discharge  of  my  \  ^^^  "»  a  personal  contest  than  from  a  disinchnation  io 
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wound  the  feelings  of  one  who  had  often  done  them 
little,  though  keenly  appreciated  kindnesses.  His 
position,  therefore,  by  the  direction  he  had  given  it  in 
the  first  instance,  and  by  the  firmness  with  which  he 
had  pursued  it,  was  certainly  as  good  as  he  could,  by 
any  possibilit}'-,  have  expected. 

Matters  progressed  much  in  this  manner  for  some 
time,  when  the  peaceful  horizon  of  Europe  became 
clouded.    The  first  black  spot  had  been  the  upstart 
and  overbearing  mission  of  Count  Leinengen,  from  the 
imperial  court  of  Austria  to  the  Porte,  to  arrest  the 
victorious  progress  of  the  Turks  under  Omar  Pacha  in 
the  chastisement  they  were  inflicting  upon  those  cut-  < 
throat  thieves  and  mountain  robbers,  the  Montenegrins.  < 
The    almost    abject    compliance    of    these    haughty  « 
demands  by  Turkey,  the  case  with  which,  subsequently,  \ 
the  French  minister  obtained  the  firman,  conferring  < 
certain  powers  upon  the  Latins  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  < 
to  which  the  followers  of  the   Greek  schism  were 
violently  opposed,  induced  the  Czar  Nicholas  to  believe  ^ 
the  hour  had  arrived  when  he  could  carry  out  the  < 
traditional  policy  of  his  nation,  and  plant  the  Greek  \ 
cross  on  the  dome  of  St.  Sophia,  extend  the  Russian  < 
shores  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  East,  to  subsequently  \ 
push  up  the  Baltic  to  the  North  Sea,  and  in  short,  ; 
acquire,  eventually,  sole  empire  in  Europe.   The  English  | 
ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Russia  was  sounded  by  the  \ 
Czar  at  this  important  juncture,  as  to  whether  English  ; 
cupidity  would,  for  the  sake  of  a  share  in  the  effects  of  | 
the  "  sick  man,"  as  Turkey  was  graphically  described 
by  him,  consent  to  the  administration  of  physic,  which 
was  but  another  name  for  poison,  being  administered 
to  him  by  Russia ;  but  though  Egypt  and  Candia  were 
the  sugar-plums  offered  to  what  was   deemed    the 
liquorish  tooth  of  shopkeeping  England,  the  bribe  was  \ 
indignantly  spurned.     To  the  honour  of  England  and  : 
France,  the  security  of  Europe  from  the  rapacious 
designs  of  the  Northern  Power  was  considered,  in  : 
preference  to  these  private  interests,  and  though  the  act 
was  calculated  to  involve  them — and  has  done  so — in 
enormous  expenditure  of  treasure  and  of  human  life, 
they,  with  high  chivalry  and  loyalty,  interposed  their 
arms  between  the  prostrate  Turk  and  the  uplifted  lance 
of  the  Cossack.    As  they  parried  the  intended  blow, 
they  reasoned  with  the  barbarian  against  his  intended 
brigandage,  but  in  vain.     Having  no  faith  in  the 
possibility  of  an  alliance  between  the  ancient  and  long- 
continued  foes,  England  and  France — being  sure  that 
he  had  Prussia  under  his  heel  and  Austria  under  his 
thumb — the  Emperor  Nicholas  believed  the  hour  had 
come  when  the  purposes  of  Peter  and  the  dreams 
of  Catherine  could  be  realised,   and  he  despatched 
Prince  Menschikoff  upon  a  mission  to  the  Porte,  with 
the  undisguised  intention  of  insulting  and  degrading 
the  Porte  in  the  eyes  of  the  civilised  world,  and  then 
crushing  it  upon  any  efibrt  or  attempt  it  might  make 
at  resistance. 

To  Prince  Menschikoff  the  task  was  entrusted,  and 


he  executed  it  with  a  blackguardism  which,  while  it 
commended  itself  to  the  Czar,  was  alike  opposed  to 
what  was  due  to  the  courtesies  of  well-bred  society,  to 
the  respect  due  to  the  position  of  the  Porte  as  a 
sovereign  power,  to  the  dignity  of  his  own  station, 
either  as  a  diplomatist,  a  prince,  or  even  as  a  simple 
gentleman. 

The  behaviour  of  Menschikoff  rendered  a  calm 
consideration  of  the  demands  of  Russia  next  to  impos- 
sible, and  though  they  were  of  a  nature  which  were  not 
to  be  complied  with  by  Turkey,  without  self-immolation, 
yet  they  were  not  examined  with  the  delibei'ation  to 
which  they  might  have  been  entitled  if  presented 
under  different  auspiros.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
the  rejection  of  the  Russian  propositions — fully  and 
evidently  anticipated  by  that  power — was  followed  by 
the  seizure  of  the  Danubian  Principalities,  upon  the 
flimsiest  pretences  imaginable,  and  Turkey,  although 
advised  to  submit  quietly  to  this  indignity,  and  display 
a  politique  expectante,  a  la  Austria^  spurned  the 
advice,  and  with  a  spirit  that  did  honour  to  it,  declared 
war  with  Russia. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  this  tale  to  follow 
on  with  the  successive  events,  nor  to  record  the  various 
successes  which  attended  the  Turks  in  the  struggles 
with  the  Russians  on  the  Danube  from  Oltenitza  and 
Citate  to  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Silistria ;  it  must 
suffice  for  our  purpose  that  after  repeated  and  long 
spun-out  efforts  at  negociation  at  Vienna,  the  laying 
down  by  the  four  Governments  of  England,  France, 
Prussia  and  Austria,  of  four  points  as  the  bases  of 
negociation  by  which  the  future  peace  of  Europe  was  to 
be  secured,  which  Russia  imperiously  scouted,  although 
afterwards  glad  to  assent  to  them— after,  in  short, 
exhausting  all  the  discussions  possible  in  considering 
the  objects  of  all  the  Powers  mixed  up  in  the  complica- 
tions, the  sword  was  unsheathed,  the  scabbard  was 
flung  away,  and  a  large  fleet  having  been,  in  anticipation, 
sent  by  the  Western  Powers  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Dardanelles,  England  and  France  entering  into  an 
alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  Turkey,  declared 
war  with  Russia. 

Now  all  was  bustle,  expectation,  and  excitement  in 
the  army  of  England.  A  large  EngUsh  contingent  was 
to  be  sent  out  to  join  a  yet  larger  French  army,  to  do 
battle  with  the  Russ.  The  most  extravagant  expecta- 
tions were  raised.  The  possibility  of  Russia  standing 
single-handed  against  England  and  France  was 
ridiculed;  the  annihilation  of  Russia  after  a  brief 
struggle  was  confidently  predicted;  the  war  w^^s  to  be 
sharp  and  short,  and  a  lesson  was  to  be  given  to  a 
barbarian  Power  which  had  committed  several  grievous 
errors,  in  order  to  bring  about  a  result  which  must 
prove  so  disastrous  to  itself,  and  though  probably  at 
some  cost,  of  such  advantage  to  the  rest  of  Europe. 
But  these  were  all  vain  miscalculations;  the  fact  was, 
that  but  few  of  the  people  of  England  were  acquainted 
with    the    long -continued    persevering    preparations 
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wliich  Eussia  had  been  silently  making  for  this  grand 
coup.  The  gradual  extension  of  the  frontiers  of  this 
great  nation,  at  its  extremity,  by  way  of  tho  Crimea 
extending  along  the  Circassian  coast  into  Asia  Minor 
and  from  Cronstadt  up  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  on  its  way 
to  the  Sound,  so  that  at  last,  by  successive  encroach 
ments,  it  should  obtain  a  seaboard  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  one  in  the  Baltic,  in  its  efforts  to 
accomplish  universal  empire,  were  passed  over,  save  by 
a  few  thoughtful  men,  without  remark;  and  when 
travellers  did  narrate  the  wonders  of  Sevastopol  in  the 
Crimea,  and  the  fortifications  at  Cronstadt,  it  was 
without  reference  to  their  real  object,  and  generally 
coupled  with  a  sneer  at  their  impregnability.  Events 
have  shewn  how  much  easier  it  is  to  despise  an 
antagonist  than  to  defeat  him. 

Christmas  had  succeeded  the  enlistment  of  Clifton, 
and  he  was  yet  at  the  depot  of  his  regiment,  when 
tlie  peace  of  Europe  was  thus  violently  disturbed,  and 
ho  was  not  a  little  excited  at  the  prospect  of  active 
service,  which  presented  itself  to  him.  He  had  but 
little  doubt,  nay,  it  was  the  general  talk,  that  his 
regiment  would  be  one  of  those  chosen  to  make  up  the 
sum  of  the  first  contingent  sent  out,  and  in  the 
February  following  this  was  confirmed;  the  second 
battalion  of  Fusilier  Guards  received  its  orders  to  leave 
its  country  station  and  march  to  London  on  its  way  to 
its  first  destination,  Malta.  Clifton  was  ordered  to 
join  it  at  the  WelUngton  barracks  in  St.  James's  Park, 
upon  a  certain  day,  and  right  cheerfully  did  he  set  about 
the  task  of  making  such  preparations  as  were  necessary. 
He  had  received,  through  the  kindness  of  the  Colonel, 
who  had  taken  a  liking  to  him,  a  timely  notice  that  he 
might  communicate  with  his  friends ;  and  hU  first  act 
was  to  write  to  Myra  Aston,  to  tell  her  his  destination 
and  the  chances  it  offered  of  that  advancement  that  he 
so  coveted,  or  of  an  early  termination  to  his  career.  It 
was  the  first  letter  he  had  written  to  her,  and  it  cost 
him  no  little  trouble  to  produce  a  communication  to  his 
satisfaction.  He  gave  her  a  brief  but  entertaining  history 
of  what  had  occurred  to  him  since  he  had  parted  from 
her,  touched  but  lightly  on  the  few  unpleasantnesses  he 
had  endured,  and  enlarged  upon  the  kindness  he  had 
received  and  the  prospect  the  war  would  give  him 
of  promotion ;  he  promised  to  write  again  to  her  at  the 
first  place  at  which  he  arrived,  where  an  opportunity 
permitted  him.  He  spoke  of  Senorita  Preciosa,  and  of 
the  certainty  he  entertained  that  in  some  manner  his 
destiny  was  connected  with  hers.  "  I  should  be  sorry," 
he  said,  "  to  lose  the  opportunity  which  your  considerate 
kindness  gives  me  of  occasionally  communicating  with 
her,  as  by  this  medium  I  hope  some  day  to  realise  what 
I  am  convinced,  and  my  heart  tells  me,  is  only  too 
probable,  and  therefore  I  earnestly  remind  you  of  your 
promise,  though  I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary,  because, 
comprehending  the  importance  I  attach  to  the  advan- 
tage you  will,  I  know,  preserve  it  for  me."  A  few  other 
remarks  and  the  letter  was  closed  and  despatched. 


On  the  eve  of  his  departure  from  the  dep&t.  Sergeant 
Haverel  made  his  appearance  there,  and  evidently  in 
extravagant  spirits.  He  came  up  to  Clifton,  and  seizing 
his  hand,  shook  it  warmly. 

Congratulate    me,    my  boy !"   he  cried,   with   a 
chuckling  laugh. 

*'Upon  what?"  asked  Clifton,  smiling  also. 

"Upon  my  appointment.  Look  ye  here,"  he  cried, 
showing  his  left  sleeve  handsomely  embroidered, "  I  am 
sergeant-major  of  the  second  battalion  of  the  Fusilier 
Guards,  and  join  the  brave  fellows  to-morrow." 

"It  is  my  regiment;  I  also  join  it  to-morrow," 

"I  know  it.  But  hang  it,  man,  you  have  not  con- 
gratulated me." 

"  I  do,  with  all  my  heart,  for  I  believe  you  deserving 
of  it.  I  have  cut  some  of  my  eye  teeth  since  I  have 
been  here,  and  I  know  the  value  of  a  good-hearted  and 
honest  sergeant,  who  docs  not,  in  sharing,  count  three 
for  himself  and  a  promise  for  the  recruit." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  the  sergeant.  "Many 
thanks.  Grey.  I  believe  you  understand  me,  and  so  have 
the  officers  under  whom  I  have  served,  and  for  that 
matter,  my  comrades.  I  have  no  reason  to  complain  if 
they  have  not." 

"What  besides  general  good  conduct  brought  you 
the  promotion — the  war?" 

"  It  is  too  long  a  story  just  now.  Some  other  time, 
Grey,  you  shall  have  chapter  and  verse.  Let  it  serve  you 
now  that  I  got  the  vacancy  in  ours,  and  have  exchauged 
into  yours.  But  I'm  thirsty,  and  we  must  liave  a  glass 
together,  for 

To-moiTow,  comrade,  we. 
On  the  battle  plain  must  be, 

There  to  conquer  or  both  lie  low — lie  low. 
The  morning  star  is  up, 
There  is  wine  still  in  the  cup. 

So  we'll  take  another  qtiaflf  ei*e  we  go,  boy,  go. 

"  Ay !  Grey,  I  know  you  are  not  much  of  a  hand  at 
the  bottle,  and  I  do  not  recommend  sucking  the  monkey 
too  much,  but  we'll  have  a  glass  to-night  together. 
You  have  some  new  comrades  to  say  good  bye  to.  I 
liave  some  old  ones:  we'll  take  it  together.  Come  along, 
and  forget  for  to-night  that  you  are  'Gentleman 
Gfrey.'" 

Clifton  laughed,  and  consented  to  accompany  him  to 
the  canteen;  and  there  a  carouse  ensued,  of  an  exciting 
kind,  for  there  were  many  there  who,  if  not  actually 
ordered  out,  were  in  eai'ly  expectation  of  being  so,  being 
told  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  for  foreign  service; 
and  there  were  others,  not  expecting  to  bo  sent  abroad, 
who  wished  to  have  what  was  termed  ajolly  parting  with 
their  comrades.  It  was  with  difficulty  Clifton  was 
able  to  preserve  resolution  to  prevent  taking  more  than 
he  could  bear;  while  the  jolly  Sergeant  Haverel,  wl^.o 
sang  an  excellent  song,  was  a  famous  teller  of  anecdotes 
and  stories  into  the  bargain ;  and,  therefore,  as  a  first- 
rate  boon  companion,  had  liquor  forced  upon  him  from 
all  sides,  seemed  to  drink  with  all,  and  as  frequently  as 
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all  there,  and  yet  without  any  visible  effect  beyond 
a  red  and  shining  face,  and  an  eye  tliat  glittered  like  a 
diamond. 

A  strict  disciplinarian,  with  all  his  jovial  habits,  the 
sergeant  was  ready  to  quit  the  festivity  the  moment 
the  time  arrived  to  return  to  barracks,  and  though 
many  there  sought  to  detain  him  with  entreuties  and 
proffers  of  drink,  he  was  proof  against  all,  and  with 
Clifton  reporte.l  himself  at  the  proper  time,  even  though 
he  knew  thut  under  the  circumstances  a  latitude  would 
have  cheerfully  bocn  allowed  without  any  comments 
being  made.  As  they  journeyed  together  to  London  on  ; 
the  following  day,  Sergeant  llaverel  himself  referred  to  : 
it,  by  complimenting  Clifton  on  the  readiness  with 
which  he  could  quit  the  enticements  of  joyoas  company 
when  duty  called  him. 

"You  understand,  I  see.  Grey,"  said  he,  "the 
advantages  attending  discipline.  I  am  very  particular 
in  this  mattei",  because  I  say  to  myself,  if  I  do  not  set 
an  example  I  cannot  expect  that  others  will  be  more 
attentive  than  myself;  I  thei'ofore  never  knowingly 
commit  a  breach  of  discipline,  and  I  never  permit  it. 
I  tell  you  this.  Grey,  not  that  I  believe  you  will  ever 
require  me  to  relax  my  rules  on  the  score  of  friendship, 
for  I  wouldn't  for  my  own  brother,  but  because  I  would 
impress  upon  you  the  necessity  of  a  very  decided 
observance  in  it;  it  will  bring  you  out  for  promotion, 
and  if  you  get  the  lift  it  will  enable  you  to  be  strict 
with  those  who  were  of  the  same  rank  as  yourself 
before  it,  because  they  know  that  having  done  your 
duty  yourself  you  will  insist  upon  others  doing  it,  and 
they  cannot  produce  instances  of  your  own  lax  ob- 
servance of  duty  as  an  excuse  for  shirking  it." 

"  You  are  quite  right,  sergeant,"  exclaimed  Clifton, 
"  those  very  considerations  have  weighed  with  me,  and 
have  done  more  to  aid  me  in  adapting  myself  to  my  change 
in  life  than  aught  else.  I  have  had  some  rebellious  strug- 
gles, some  bitter  pills  to  swallow,  and  some  hard  gulps  to 
get  down  language  from  men  who  so  short  a  time  back  I 
held  as  in  a  position  immeasurably  inferior  to  my  own ; 
but  reflection  taught  me  that  our  relative  ix)sitions  had 
changed,  and  that  I  could  not  expect  subordination 
or  respect  hereafter  from  men  if  I  refused  to  show 
it  when  in  their  position." 

"That's  just  it.  I  have  seen  plenty  of  service. 
Grey,  and  I  hope  to  see  plenty  more,"  rejoined 
Sergeant  Haverel;  "and  we  shall,  unless  wo  get  our 
billet  with  a  bullet  at  the  first  brush.  You  are 
new  to  it  all;  I  am  an  old  hand;  let  me  give  you, 
therefore,  a  few  hints,  and  if  you  treasure  them  up,  I'll 
bet  a  month's  pay  to  a  glass  of  mild  are  that  you'll 
prove  the  benefit  of  them." 

*•  It  is  just  what  I  want.  I  have  been  reading,  with 
much  attention  and  application,  books  on  tactics,  but  a 
few  practical  hints  will  be  of  no  little  value  to  me,  I  am 
sure,  and  I  shall  indeed  be  thankful  to  you." 

"  Well,  Grey,  in  commencing  with  the  first  and  most 
important  consideration,  I  need  say  but  little  about  it 


to  yon,  because  edacatbn  has  already  dona  it  for  yoa." 

"VMiatijjthat?" 

"Cleanliness:  a  dirty  man,  without  a  jest,  Orey, 
never  muk(>8  a  smart  soldier;  bo  is  looked  upon  with 
contempt  by  the  ofBccrs,  and  sboniMd  bj  his  men. 
He  is  the  firat  to  aitch  disease  and  to  bold  it,  and  the 
last  to  rise  from  the  ranks.  Tlmt  will  ne? er  be  your 
case;  nor  need  I  say  anything  to  you  about  looking 
always  well  and  constantly  at  your  arms.  You  tcU  me 
you  have  been  a  sportsman:  and  you  know  bow 
ncce&sary  it  is  to  keep  your  gun  in  good  order,  fcr  at 
the  moment  you  want  to  bring  down  your  bird  your 
weapon  may  miss  fire  from  want  of  common  attentioo 
to  it,  and  you  suffer  disappointment  fVom  it;  bat  that  la 
nothing  compared  with  aiming  at  your  enemy,  beoanae 
a  failure  hero  may  cost  you  your  life,  and  periiapa  help 
to  destroy  the  advantages  anticipated  from  an  fan> 
portant  manoeuvre,  and  thus  involve  hundreds  of  oiber 
lives." 

"The  fault  seems  but  a  simple  one;  but,  sergeant, 
I  thank  you  for  shewing  me  the  g^reat  importance  cf 
avoiding  it." 

"Ah!  Mr.  Grey,"  cried  the  sergeant,  warming  into 
his  subject,  "Trust  in  Providence,  and  keep  your 
•powder  dry,  said  old  Noll,  and  he  knew  what  a 
soldier's  duties  were.  You  are  a  sportsman,  as  I  said 
before,  and  you  know  that  you  can't  ploco  any  faith  in 
a  bullet  if  your  powder's  damp.  ^Vhen  you  are  blazing 
at  men  armed  like  yourself  it  is  something  ilifft^rent  to 
letting  fly  at  a  frightened  bird,  because,  if  yoa  don't 
hit  him,  the  chances  are  that  he'll  wing  you.  Soalwaya 
keep  your  powder  dry.  Grey,  whether  you  trust  in  i 
Providence  or  not."  •  \ 

«' I  shall  not  forget."  '! 

"No!  nor  be  afraid  of  the  trouble  of  making  your-  i 
self  a  crack  shot :  as  much  depends  upon  that  as  upon 
the  state  of  your  rifle— for.  Grey,  we  arc  to  be  armed 
with  the  Minid  rifle,  and  there  is  some  sense  in  that 
— you  see  it  b  not  much  consequence  if  you  can't  hit  i 
a  haystack  at  a  reasonable  distance,  whether  yoa 
discharge  your  piece  or  not.  You  must  trust,  then,  to 
sound  pluck  and  cold  steel,  but  if  you  are  a  good  shot, 
as  a  soldier  you  befriend  yourself,  and  you  do  your 
country  good  service,  and  I'll  shew  you  how.  Are 
you  acquainted  at  all  with  outpost  duty  ?" 

"  Only  by  reading,  and  what  the  sergeant  has  com- 
municated to  me,  as  well  as  a  little  drill  in  jHoqaet 
and  fatigue  duties." 

"  Not  much  use  when  you  come  to  the  real  duties. 
I  do  not  suppose  you,  as  one  of  the  Guardj,  will  hare 
such  duties  often,  because  it  is  the  Rifles  who  are 
generally  selected,  but  you  may;  and  on  a  dark  nigh^ 
when  out  on  outpost  duty,  you  will  know  the  advantagie 
then  of  being  a  good  shot.  I  don't  mean,  by  a  good  sho^ 
the  merely  firing  point  blank  at  a  given  object  in  fine 
weather,  and  in  broad  daylight,  but  at  an  obscure  object 
in  a  dim  light,  a  stiff  wind  blowing,  the  enemy  on  ft 
different  level  with  yourself,  and,  like  you,  perhaps 
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dodging  about  for  cover:  tlien's  the  time  a  man's 
shooting  is  of  value  to  him." 

"  So  I  can  believe." 

"Ay!  and  yet  you  would  hardly  believe  how  little 
most  of  our  men  care  to  become  good  shots,  even 
though  their  own  Uves  pay  forfeit.  But,  Grey,  if  a 
man  feels  like  a  soldier,  if  he  is  a  soldier  at  heart,  he'll 
become  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him.  Why,  if  a  man  is 
clever  at  outpost  duty,  I'd  trust  him  with  the  execu- 
tion of  any  thing  else." 

"  Why,"  asked  Clifton,  anxious  to  elicit  as  much 
practical  information  as  he  could,  from  one  whom  he 
was  well  assured  was  "  a  soldier  every  inch  of  him." 

"Why!  because  all  that  he  knows  of  manoeuvring 
he  has  to  practice  in  that  duty,  and  he  has  to  think 
too,  because  he  cannot  always  be  governed  by  the  word 
of  command,  as  in  obtaining  cover  he  may  be  quite  out 
of  hearing.  He  must  reflect,  and  judge,  and  consider 
what  is  best  to  be  done ;  he  must  feel  that  he  is  the 
sentry  for  the  army,  and  be  able  to  catch  the  true 
character  of  all  the  souuds  that  may  greet  his  ear, 
whether  they  are  indicative  of  the  approach  of  a  small 
or  large  body  of  men.  He  may  be  sure  that  the  enemy 
knows  he  and  others  are  thereabouts,  and  will  use  all 
their  cunning  to  deceive  and  capture  him,  while  he  must 
not  be  in  a  hurry  to  get  away,  until  he  knows  some- 
thing of  the  advancing  force,  so  that  he  may  retire 
slowly,  and  by  continued  discharges  draw  sufficient  aid 
to  the  front  to  keep  in  check  the  advancing  skirmishers 
until  the  general  is  on  the  spot,  and  the  army  is  pre- 
pared for  action  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
which  is  probably  rapidly  following  up  the  advance  of 
the  light  troops  thrown  out  by  them." 

*'  He  may  then  leave  the  responsibiUty  to  the 
general  in  command,"  said  Clifton,  with'  a  smile. 

"Yes,"  replied  sergeant  Haverel,  "  because  he  has  done 
his  duty ;  and  if  he  has  done  it  well,  he  deserves  the 
good  opinion  of  his  comrades  j  for  every  good  soldier 
knows  how  much  the  safety  of  an  army  in  active 
service  depends  upon  the  outpost  duties  being  well 
performed." 

"  I  can  understand  not  only  that,"  said  Clifton,  "  but 
also  that  there  are  many  things  which  a  soldier,  if  he  has 
any  regard  for  his  comfort — nay !  his  life,  while  on 
active  service,  ought  to  make  himself  acquainted  with." 

"  Now  let's  hear  you !  What  are  they  ?"  asked  the 
sergeant. 

"  Why  in  all  the  narratives  of  campaigns  which  I 
have  read,  I  have  found  in  all  cases  that  the  soldiers 
have  sufiered  immensely  from  two  causes." 

"And  they?" 

"  Are  the  weather,  and  want  of  provisions." 

"Very  true;  but  while  on  the  march  through 
perhaps  an  enemy's  country,  and  just  at  such  time  as 
circumstances  make  the  opportunity,  you  can  neither 
ensure  fine  weather  nor  a  supply  of  provisions.  You 
must  therefore  do  the  best  you  can." 

"  Exactly,  it  is  the  best  you  can,  to  which  I  allude. 


You  are  all  aware  of  the  possibility  of  bad  weather, 
and  a  failure  in  supply  is  a  contingency  that  may 
occur  at  any  time;  it  is  as  well,  therefore,  to  endeavour  to 
foresee  and  provide  for  them  by  creating  resources  where 
none  would  otherwise  exist.  Economy  of  rations  for 
the  one,  and  the  careful  study  of  resources  and  con- 
trivances to  meet  the  want  of  them  for  the  other,  I 
consider  as  an  important  part  of  a  soldier's  education. 
His  comforts  depend  so  much  upon  his  knowing  how 
to  avail  himself  of  any  resoui-ces  within  his  reach,  and 
substituting  others  for  those  which  may  not  be,  that 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  recognise  and  employ  them 
whenever  they  exist ;  and  if  he  did,  I  am  convinced 
that  many  of  the  suflPerings  of  which  I  have  read  would 
never  have  existed." 

"  Very  true,  Grey  j  but  we  have  had  a  long  peace, 
and  the  bulk  of  the  EngUsh  army  does  not  know  any- 
thing about  active  service,  but  what  they  picked  up 
at  Chobham,  and  that  wasn't  worth  much  to  them. 
No!  they  ought  to  know  how  to  do  everything  for 
themselves,  and  then  the  bad  weather  and  short 
rations  would  lose  half  their  power  and  fatality.  Well, 
we  must  see  what  we  can  do  with  our  comrades  after 
we  have  joined  them.     Here's  London  at  last." 

The  drafts  of  the  detachments  on  their  way  to  join 
their  respective  regiments  were  now  gathered  together, 
and  marched  to  their  destination.  As  they  proceeded, 
CUfton  perceived,  from  the  expression  of  the  faces  of 
the  civilians,  who  stopped  to  gaze  upon  them  as  they 
passed,  or  thronged  to  accompany  them  on  then-  way, 
and  from  the  remarks  he  overheard  freely  uttered  on 
all  sides  about  thrashing  the  Russians,  that  the  war 
would  be  hailed  with  popular  enthusiasm,  and  if  the 
Government  willed  it  would  be  prosecuted  and  pro- 
moted with  vigorous  energy  and  ready  sacrifice  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  On  reaching  his  destination, 
and  in  making  himself  as  comfortable  as  he  could 
among  new  faces  in  a  strange  place,  he  found  consider- 
able assistance  and  no  little  mental  support  in  the 
presence  of  sergeant  Haverel,  who,  after  he  had  done 
his  utmost  to  keep  Clifton  in  high  spirits,  as  he 
parted  for  the  night  from  him,  handed  him  a  letter. 

"  This  arrived,"  said  he,  "just  as  we  were  leaving 
Chatham  barracks,  and  I  took  it  of  the  post-man  to 
give  it  to  you.  It  is  a  returned  letter ;  and  as  I  knew 
you  had  no  time  at  the  moment  to  take  notice  of  it, 
and  as  it  might  be  from  some  friend  to  whom  you 
were  anxious  to  write  respecting  you  going  abroad, 
I  thought  I  would'nt  damp  your  spirits  at  the  moment 
of  setting  off;  but  now  I  think  it  my  duty  to  give  it  to 
you,  as  we  are  in  London,  and  there  may  be  some  little 
opportunity  left  for  you  to  make  other  arrangements 
respecting  it  if  a  chance  ofiers.  Good  night.  Grey  j  we 
shall  meet  in  the  morning." 

The  sergeant  departed,  and  Clifton,  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned,  tore  open  the  packet.  Within  there 
v/as  a  printed  communication  addressed  to  him,  to 
the  eflect  that  the  enclosed  letter,  for  reasons  stated 
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thereon,  had  been  returned  to  the  dead  letter  office, 
where  it  had  been  opened,  and  was  now  returned  to  the 
writer.  Clifton  looked  at  the  letter,  and  a  glance  told 
hhn  it  was  that  which  he  had  despatched  from  the 
depot  to  Myra  Aston.  Upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
letter,  just  over  the  superscription  was  written,  in  a 
very  rude  stylo  of  penmanship, "  Qon  aWay  not  none 
ware." 

Clifton  crushed  the  letter  in  his  hand  with  a 
sensation  of  acute  agony;  he  then  opened  and  care- 
fully exumincd  it,  and  his  check  burned  with  a  fierce 
flame  as  ho  imagined  tho  sardonic  smile  upon  the 
cheek  of  the  official  who  had  perused  it  ere  ho  returned 
it  to  him;  although  in  this  ho  gave  himself  needless 
pain,  as  the  overworked  functionary  has  but  little  time 
to  peruse  tho  epistles  ho  opens;  it  must  bo  indeed 
under  unusual  circumstances,  jf,  after  having  ascer- 
tained name  and  address,  adopting  it  as  the  means  by 
which  he  can  return  the  communication,  he  does  not 
pass  on  to  the  next  without  further  inspection.  Clifton 
at  another  time  would  have  been  tho  first  to  suggest 
this  explanation,  in  reply  to  a  surmise  such  as  brought 
tho  burning  blood  to  his  brow;  but  ho  was  too 
overwhelmed  by  this  most  unexpected  occurrence  to 
reason  upon  it.  He  slowly  tore  the  letter  up  in  small 
pieces  and  flung  them  into  tho  fireplace,  and  threw 
himself  upon  his  humble  pallet ;  but  not  to  sleep. 

Once  more  he  was  isolated  in  the  world,  without 
friends  or  home,  and  so  what  mattered  it  whither 
he  went,  or  what  became  of  him  ? 


CHAPTER    IX. 

"TliO  Utile  ones  cling  round  her  kuec, 

And  lisp  their  father's  name; 
They  cannot  tell  their  country  has 

For  him  a  greater  claim : 
Yes,  wife  and  children,  home  and  laud, 

Must  be  by  him  resigu'd— 
But  honour  calls ." 

"Cease,  cease  thoso  sighs,  I  cannot  bear: 
Hark !  hark !  the  druma  are  calling ; 
Oh  I  must  chide  that  coward  tear, 
Or  kiss  it  at  ita  falling." 

"We  still  may  hope  that  happier  days 
In  store  for  us  remain. 
And  though  we  part  in  anguish  now, 
We  yet  may  meet  again." 

TBE  NIGHT  BEFORE  THE  DEPAHTUEE.  THE  CAP- 
TAIN'S BEOTHEE,  AND  THE  SEEGEANT'S  SWEET- 
HEAET.      THE  PASTING. 

^^^^AD  Clifton  Grey  been  plunged  less  suddenly  into 
k3  ^y  his  position  of  isolation,  it  is  probable  that  the 
^s5^  acuteness  with  which  he  felt  every  successive 
trial  would  have  been  less  severe,  and  that  he  would  have 
met  them  individually  or  collectively  with  more  firmness; 


»««. .»«««««........ .----,,.,, .^p^^-^j^^^ 


bat,  altboogh  it  ounot  be  tald  that  be  bad  been  at  % 
moment  violent!/  ezpdled  ftom  tbe  boaom  of  a  loving 
family,  and  all  bit  connectioni  with  them  abniptlj  ■on. 
dered,  yot  the  even  tenor  of  bit  pait  Sft^  tbe  cfaaneter 

of  his  education,  and  tbe  eipectntioiii  it  bad  given  riae 
to,  led  him  to  look  forward  to  a  porftiott  tbe  vary  opporite 
of  that  iu  which,  without  tbe  aligbteat  warning,  be 
was  now  placed.  Tbe  fint  blow  dettvcred  bj  Mr. 
Jayno  hurled  hira  from  bia  eetate,  witboat  iMviag  Um 
a  single  friend  with  whom  be  coold  tike  eoooaei  or  to 
whom  ho  could  look  up  io  for  advice^  and  tbe  fraU  tfai 
of  sympathy  be  had  since  formed  were  aoeeearfvdly 
torn  from  him  just  at  momenta  wlien  be  coold  laMi 
aflbrd  to  part  with  them.  Ko  wonder,  tben,  tbat  be 
felt  thcso  visitations  of  Providence  keenly.  Bat  tber* 
was  an  alloy  in  tho  verj  boatle  and  nnnftMfon  wUeb 
surrounded  him  iu  his  new  career;  eonatant  aoeietj, 
the  light-hearted  reckless  mirth  ever  ringing  in  biaean» 
the  calls  upon  his  mind  and  body  in  tbe  perftmanee  of 
his  regimental  duties,  prevented  bim 
his  misfortunes,  and  all  tended  to  rooae  bim  fima 
depression  which,  if  suflcred  to  have  away  in  a 
constituted  like  his,  might  have  had  a  fatal  reaolt. 

His  friend,  too,  Sergeant  Uaverd,  baving  a  i 
notion  of  the  friendless  condition  of  tbe  yoong  raeniil^ 
and  believing  that  the  forlorn  situation  in  wbldi  be 
stood  had  received  some  painful  addition  by  tiwfetomed 
letter  he  had  presented  to  him,  exerted  Unailf  to< 
and  encourage  him  in  the  task  of 
thoughts,  and  in  creating  viriona  of  glory  an 
as  the  destiny  of  the  future,  enbrgiag  at  i 
time  with  all  the  ardour  and  romance  of  Ua 
;  temperament  upon  tho  honours  to  be  adiieved,  the 
glory  to  be  won,  and  the  fortonee  wliidi  were  to  bo 
made  with  such  ease  in  the  ensoing  war  with  BoHiii 
now  set  down  as  a  certainty,  altboogb  it  bad  not  yet 
been  declared.  At  first  he  made  bat  little  impteaiion 
on  our  hero,  but  at  last  bis  persevering  eftrta  were 
rewarded  by  the  returning  smiley  tbe  brigbtening  igre^ 
and  the  elastic  step  which  denote  a  healthlbl  tone  of 
mind,  and  he  felt  that  whatever  were  tiie  aeerit  griaft 
Clifton  had  to  endure,  he  bad  passed  oat  of  despondency, 
and  had  attained  a  frame  of  mind  wbicb  enabled  biaa 
to  look  his  troubles  fiurly  in  the  itcb,  and  hopeftdly 
gnzc  into  the  vast  field  of  the  future  stretched  befcre 
him,  in  trustfulness  that  the  sorrow  woaU  paaa  vnj 
and  happiness  yet  bo  realised  by  him. 

Clifton  soon  had  the  opportonity  of  wituewing  eome 
of  those  peculiar  features  of  a  eoldier'a  lifie^  aeenonly 
when  ho  is  about  to  enter  on  active  oervioa.  and  wtaaj 
of  the  scenes  he  beheld  were  painful  enoogb  to  give 
him  the  heart-ache.  Tliat  a  soldier's  pay  waa  small  he 
had  found  out  long  since,  and  but  for  tho  kindness  of 
the  sea  captain  he  would  have  more  nnpkaaantty  ex- 
perienced it,  and  therefore  it  was  with  wonder  he 
observed  how  many  soldiers,  with  tbeir  scanty  pittance, 
were  married. 

One  shilling  and  one  penny  per  day  is  his  pay; 
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with  this  he  has  partly  to  clothe  himself,  wholly  to 
feed  himself,  to  pay  for  his  washing,  hair-cutting, 
and  what  is  called  harrack  damages.  "SVliat  can 
possibly  be  left  on  which  to  keep  a  wife— not  alone 
a  wife,  but  usually  a  number  of  children— the  poorest 
persons  generally  have  the  largest  family?  It  is  not  to 
be  expected  that  as  soon  as  a  man  volunteers  to  fight 
the  battles  of  his  country  he  is  to  bo  dead  to  the 
natural  affections,  or  to  bo  debarred  from  exercising 
them  with  others  who  in  the  nation  fill  posts  less 
onerous  and  honourable.  Nor  should  it  bo  presumed 
that  if  he  is  to  indulge  those  softer  feelings  to  which 
the  sternest  and  harshest  are  at  times  susceptible  he  is 
only  to  do  so  at  the  expense  of  morality.  But  what  is 
the  fact.  Some  soldiers  marry  with  leave,  the  propor- 
tion being  about  five  in  one  hundred.  Marrying  with 
leave  means  that  the  wives  are  so  far  recognised  that 
they  live  in  barracks,  claim  medical  attendance,  can 
send  their  children  to  a  regimental  school,  and  do 
Avashing  for  the  officers  as  well  as  needlework,  if 
required  :  the  money  obtained  from  this  source  helphig 
to  eke  out  the  miserable  balance  left  of  the  soldier's 
pay,  when  he  has  liquidated  the  regimental  charges 
upon  it,  Bnt  where  there  are  five  in  one  hundred 
marry  with  leave,  there  are  fifty  married  without,  and 
unless  the  wife,  who  has  none  of  the  above  advantages, 
be  hard-working,  industrious,  and  thrifty,  her  fate 
may  be  imagined.  Her  husband  can  help  her  but 
little,  and  if  he  is  not  in  some  degree  steady,  not 
at  all.  The  privation  and  wretchedness  which  follow 
these  imprudent  alliances  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  exaggerate,  and  how  they  are  contracted  to 
the  extent  to  which  they  exist  is  little  short  of  a  mar- 
vel J  it  is  the  men  who  share  the  pleasures  of  matri- 
mony, the  women  who  bear  the  burden  of  it,  and 
example,  remonstrance,  persuasion,  and  counsel  are  all 
in  vain.  If  the  girl  loves  the  soldier,  there  is  no  pic- 
ture, however  vividly  painted,  of  miserable  destitution 
ensured,  unless  she  devotes  herself  to  a  life  of  slavery, 
will  deter  her  from  joining  her  fate  to  the  man  who 
has  won  her  heart;  many  leave  the  service  of  good 
families,  some  the  good  homes  of  their  immediate 
relatives,  to  unite  themselves  to  a  life  of  penury  and 
pain.  There  are  exceptions  to  this  view  of  the  subject, 
but  they  only  servo  to  prove  its  truth ;  for  a  woman 
once  infatuated  with  a  man  will  not  look  into  the 
future,  will  not  reason  at  all.  What  cares  she  for  self- 
sacrifice  ?  she  thinks  not  of  herself  for  a  moment.  To 
be  with  him,  to  be  to  him  what  he  can  most  desh-e,  to 
afford  him  happiness,  and  to  save  him  pain,  she  will 
encounter  and  dare  anything,  and  she  does.  Fearfully 
in  some  cases  does  she  pay  the  penalty  of  her  devotion 
Bad  as  at  all  times  such  marriages  must  prove,  how 
much  is  their  wretchedness  enhanced  by  the  departure 
of  a  regiment  for  active  service.  The  httle  advantages 
possessed  by  the  wife  of  the  soldier  married  with 
leave  are  taken  from  her,  and  those  which  the  married 
without  leave   possessed   in  the   presence    of  their 


husbands,  are  lost  to  her  entirely  by  his  absence.  Both 
classes  are  now  on  a  par;  they  are  not  only  left  desolate, 
but  they  are  left  destitute. 

The  night  before  the  departure  of  Clifton's  regiment, 
ordered  to  Malta,  he  had  some  unhappy  realizations  of 
the  results  of  such  marriages.  He  had  made  all  the 
arrangements  required  by  his  departure,  and  took 
advantage  of  an  hour  or  two  left  to  his  own  disposal 
to  take  a  stroll  in  the  vicinity  of  the  barracks.  As  he 
quitted  by  the  small  wicket,  he  came  suddenly  upon  a 
small  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of  women  ;  some  were 
young  and  smartly  dressed,  others  were  plainly,  and 
many  wretchedly  clad :  no  inconsiderable  number  were 
accompanied  by  children.  He  was  at  once  accosted 
by  several,  asking  after  some  of  his  comrades,  a  few 
that  he  did  know  and  some  that  he  did  not.  Different 
as  were  their  respective*  attires,  their  countenances  had 
but  one  expression — one  of  hopeless  grief.  He  answered 
the  queries  put  to  him  as  satisfactorily  as  he  was  able, 
and  they  all  wound  up  with  one  enquiry,  "  AVhen 
do  you  march?"  "Our  orders  are  to  be  ready  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,'*  was  his  response;  in 
most  cases  it  was  received  with  a  low  sob.  With  an 
aching  heart,  at  the  sight  of  so  much  misery,  he  was 
not  sorry  to  get  clear  of  his  questioners;  and  was,  as  soon 
as  he  got  beyond,  accosted  by  several  civilians,  who,  put- 
ting the  same  question  respecting  the  hour  of  departure 
to  him,  otiiered  him  their  good  wishes:  some  asked  him 
to  come  and  drink,  while  others  thrust  cigars  upon  him, 
and  one  offered  him  money.  All  had  something  kind 
to  express,  and  none  failed  in  uttering  a  wish  that  he 
might  escape  the  dangers  of  the  battle  field.  It  was 
impossible  to  receive  all  this  attention  from  persons  of 
whom  he  knew  nothing  \vithout  emotion,  and  his 
heart  swelled  within  him  as  his  busy  imagination 
sketched  out  desperate  engagements,  and  successes  only 
obtained  by  the  most  valorous  deeds,  entitling  his 
name  to  be  uttered  praisefully  by  those  who  now  spoke 
to  him  hopefully. 

He  was  a  fine  young  fellow,  and  his  dress  as  a 
private  of  the  Fusilier  Guards  set  off  his  well  formed 
figure  to  great  advantage,  the  saucy  rake  of  his  cap, 
with  its  small  chequered  band  of  red  and  white, 
detracted  nothing  from  his  handsome  manly  face, 
and  many  were  the  bright  glances  and  smiling  counte- 
nances of  pretty  girls  turned  towards  him  as  he  passed ; 
but  he  remembered  his  position,  and  the  condition  of 
those  who  were  waiting  to  take  their  farewell — only 
too  probably  their  last  for  ever  on  earth — of  his  com- 
panions in  arms,  at  the  barrack  yard  gate  and  he 
almost  shuddered. 

As  he  strolled  up  St.  James'  Park,  he  perceived  before 
him  a  young  gix*l  hurrying  towards  him:  she  was  closely 
attended  by  a  gentleman  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  who  sought  to  keep  pace  with  her.  As  her  course 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  serpentine,  and  her  pace 
increased  when  she  saw  him  to  a  run,  he  very  naturally 
concluded  that  her  companion  was  keeping  her  society 
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with  tlje  purpose  of  insulting  her.  No  sooner  did  ho 
entertain  tliia  impression  than  ho  slackened  his  not 
very  fust  walk,  and  put  himself  more  decidedly  in  her 
way.  Ho  had  no  intention  of  getting  iiito  a  distur* 
banco  at  such  a  moment,  it  would  bo  only  of  too 
serious  moment  to  him,  but  ho  determined  if  ho  found 
tho  girl— for  she  looked  young — was  annoyed  by  her 
unwelcome  companion,  to  givo  her  tho  opportunity  of 
getting  rid  of  hiinj  nothing  more.  He  was  in  no 
disposition  to  quarrel,  ho  was  about  to  leave  England, 
perhaps  for  over,  and  ho  had  no  wbh  to  [wrt  in  anger 
with  one  of  her  meanest  or  basest  sons. 

As  soon  as  tho  advancing  maiden  perceived  his 
movement,  she  appeared  to  guess  its  purport,  and  she 
ran  up  to  him.  Her  face  was  scarlet  with  exertion  in 
walking  at  a  rapid  pace,  but  no  less  at  tho  act  upon 
which  she  had  suddenly  determined.  Sho  placed  her 
hand  upon  hi3  arm  and  said  eagerly  : 

"  Are  you  one  of  the  Fusilier  Gu;irds." 

"  I  am,"  he  replied. 

"Do  you  know  Sergeant  Haverel?"  she  asked 
earnestly. 

"  I  do,"  he  replied.    «  Wo  are  the  best  of  friends." 

**  Thank  God ! "  she  replied  vehemently,  "  You  will 
protect  mo  from  the  man  who  is  following  me — will 
you  not  ?" 

"  I  will.     Take  my  arm." 

The  girl  seized  it,  and  clung  to  him  as  though  sho 
was  about  to  be  torn  from  him,  while  Clifton  turned 
his  gaze  upon  the  man  advancing  towards  him,  with  a 
cool  effrontery  and  a  steadiness  of  purpose  which 
rather  surprised  him.  He  had  just  caught  a  sufficient 
glimpse  of  the  young  girl  who  had  claimed  his  pro- 
tection to  see  that  she  had  a  very  pretty  face,  and  was 
very  neatly  dressed.  By  this  time  tho  pursuer  con- 
fronted them. 

He  was  a  stylish  looking  man,  as  we  havo  before 
said.  Well  dressed, — that  is  fashionably,  which  does 
not  always  mean  "  well"  dressed.  He  had  long  fair 
hah',  and  full  fiiir  mustachios;  ho  wore  an  eye  glass 
which  ho  held  with  the  most  perfect  command  before 
his  left  eye,  detaining  ib  there  only  with  his  eye  brow 
and  check  bono.  When  he  reached  the  couple  ho 
stopped,  and  eyed  Clifton  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
slow  and  supercilious  gaze. 

"  You  aw  a  soldyaw,"  he  exclaimed,  with  an  aifected 
accent  upon  the  last  syllable. 

*'  You  are  not,"  responded  Clifton,  looking  full  at  the 
fair  moustache,  and  feeling  the  colour  mount  to  his 
cheek  and  his  lip  cui'l. 

"  I  mean  a  pwivate  soldyaw." 

"  Well  ?"  responded  Clifton. 

"  What  wegiraent  ?" 

"  If  you  will  not  see  for  yourself,  why  do  you  ask  ?  " 

"  Why,  as  I  stwongly  suspect,  you  intend  to  intaw- 
fewaw  with  ray  little  pawsults.  I  shall  weport  you  unless 
you  leave  that  young  gu-l,  and  go  about  you'  business 
at  once." 


"Suppose  I  care  nothing  for  your  '  weport,*  will  not 
leave  tins  young  My  who  has  churned  my  prot«ctloii, 
and  do  not  go  about  my  badncM  —what  then  ?** 

"  Ob,  she  has  churned  your  pMrotoctioo,  luu  the  f* 

"  Sho  has." 

"  Vowy  wdL  Then  I  shall  ace  if  I  etDOOt  oompet 
you  to  do  what  I  wequirc.*' 

"Proceed." 

"  Mind  I'm  not  to  bo  bnlUod  with  {npanlty,  and  If 
you'll  civilly  wotire,  leaving  me  to  baro  a  taw  words 
with  tho  little  wench,  III  say  no  more  about  it.** 

"Oh,  pray  do  not  leave  me!'*  wdatmed  tbo  girl, 
earnestly  clinging  to  Clifton's  arm  as  sbo  spoke. 

"Wliat  are  you  afraid  of,  yoo  little  spooney  ?•* 
exclaimed  her  annoycr.  "  Yon  know  I  don't  want  to 
hurt  you.  Wcflcct  npon  what  I  have  promised  yoo, 
and  come  and  have  a  few  words  in  pwivat^  and  settle 
the  matter." 

The  girl  raado  no  reply,  but  drew  yet  doeer  to 
Clifton,  ns  if  she  would  bo  shielded  from  his  very 
words.  Clifton  felt  a  tiu^^ling  about  bis  knuckles,  and 
an  almost  inexpressible  desire  to  knock  tbo  fellow 
down ;  but  he  remembered  bis  position  and  refrained. 
Regarding  tho  iuiolent  intruder  with  a  stoni  look,  bo 
said : 
•     "  Do  you  know  this  young  lady  ?' 

"  Of  course  I  do,"  responded  the  hero  of  tbe  eye- 
glass, again  subjecting  Clifton  to  a  very  dose  tn^Mctaoa 
from  boots  to  cap,  "  but  cuss  me  if  I  think  yoo  do.** 

"Whether  I  do  or  not,"  replied  Clifton,  "is  not  to 
the  purpose;  but  even  supposing  yoo  do  know  tbe 
lady,  it  is  very  evident  tiiat  she  has  no  denre  to 
improve  tho  acquaintance;  and  to  prevent  yoo  forcing 
attentions  upon  her  which  disgust  and  offend  ber,  she 
has  requested  mo  to  interfere :  and  I  shall  do  as  she 
requests." 

"Disgust  and  offend  herT  cried  the  felbir,  in  ft 
rage.  "  Why  many  a  lady  of  wank  and  wicbes  wwdd 
wejoice  to  weceivc  those  attentions.** 

"Take  them  to  them,  then;  they  are  as  ondedrable 
here  as  your  presence.  Do  yon  wish  to  seo  Sergeant 
Haverel  ?"  asked  Clifton  of  the  girl,  who  yet  dung 
tremblingly  to  Ins  arm. 

"  Oh  yes,  I — I  must  sec  liim.  The  regiment  Iceres 
to-morrow,  does  it  not  ?"  exclaimed  she,  in  tremnloas 
tones. 

"Yes;  wo  leave  here  at  four  in  tbe  morning^** 
responded  Clifton,  turning  to  retrace  his  st^  towards 
the  barracks,  where  he  had  left  the  sergeant. 

"But  you  are  going  to  leave  that  young  woman 
here,  you  know?  "  exclaimed  the  tormentor  once  more^ 
impudently  confronting  Clifton. 

"I  am  not,  you  know,"  replied  our  hcro^  lonng 
gradually  the  command  of  his  temper,  "but  I  am  yoo; 
and  if  you  would  not  desire  that  it  sliould  be  on  the 
broad  of  your  back  on  the  gravel  i>ath,  you  will  stand 
out  of  my  way,  nor  molest  me  and  my  companion 
further." 
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"I  would  not  advise  you  to  twy  any  wuffianly  attack 
upon  me,  soldyaw.  I  know  your  wegiment  now,  it  is 
the  second  battalion  of  Fusilier  Guards.  My  bwother 
holds  a  commission  in  it,  and  your  back  shall  smart  for 
it,  if  you  endeavour  to  cross  me  in  my  playshaw." 

Clifton  placed  his  hand  upon  the  man's  shoulder  and 
compressing  it  with  a  firm  grip,  he,  with  a  passion- 
impelled  efibrt  of  strength,  seut  him  flying  far  away  in 
the  darkness.  They  heard  him  fiiU  heavily  upon  the 
ground.  The  young  girl  screamed  slightly,  and  Clifton 
stood  for  a  moment,  expecting  to  see  his  prostrate 
enemy  leap  up  and  advance  to  attack  him,  but  he  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  as  Clifton  was  desirous  to 
avoid  any  squabble  upon  tbe  eve  of  his  departure, 
he  said  to  his  trembling  companion : 

"  He  will  not  trouble  us  again.  Come,  if  you  want 
to  see  the  sergeant  we  must  away  at  once,  or  the 
opportunity  will  escape  you.'* 

So  saying,  they  proceeded  towards  the  barracks. 
Clifton  was  not  long  in  discovering  that  there  was 
a  love  match  between  this  young  girl  and  Sergeant 
Haveril ;  that  she  was  heart-bi-oken  at  the  thought  of 
his  departure,  the  more  especially  as  within  nine  or  ten 
months  from  that  time  she  would  come  into  possession 
of  a  legacy  which  would  enable  him  to  leave  the  army, 
marry  her,  and  go  into  business  together.  However, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  and  she  was  in  despair  at  his 
departure  and  the  prospect  of  his  death  j  which,  not 
actually  improbable,  was  conjured  into  a  certainty  by 
her  fears.  Her  name  too,  he  learned,  was  Lizzie 
Hastings,  and  that  she  was  an  orphan,  with  an  aunt 
living;  that  she  was  a  milliner;  and  that  she  could 
earn  enough  money  now  for  both,  if  the  sergeant 
would  leave  the  army. 

"  But  he  wont,"  she  said,  mournfully. 

"  Why  not  ?    I  am  sure  he  must  love  you  ?" 

"Oh  yes,  I  believe  he  loves  me  very  deai'ly  and 
truly;  but  he  says  he  has  no  notion  of  my  working  and 
slaving  on  his  account,  and  until  he  can  be  sure  of 
keeping  the  wolf  from  the  door  by  his  own  exertions,  I 
shall  not  sacrifice  my  health  and  strength  upon  him." 

"But  you  don't  like  him  any  the  worse  for  that,  do 
you?" 

"  Oh  no ;  but  then  he  is  so  foolish  on  those  points, 
and  so  obstinate.  Ah !  I  had  much  rather  he  would 
stop  here  and  let  me  work  for  him,  even  if  it  was  night 
and  day,  than  he  should  go  away  and  be  killed.'* 

She  took  out  her  handkerchief  and  sobbed. 

I  see  now,  thought  Clifton,  how  these  marriages 
between  soldiers  and  their  wives  are  contracted ;  if  the 
man  lets  his  love  get  the  better  of  his  judgment,  if  he 
does  not  resolutely  stick  out,  and  refuse  to  enter  into 
the  contract  by  which  so  much  misery  is  entailed  and 
the  woman  immolated,  s7ie  will  never  hang  back 
from  the  sacrifice. 

They  had  now  reached  the  barrack-yard,  and  Clifton 
found  the  crowd  had  much  increased,  there  were  more 
civilians,  more  weeping  women,   and  more  children. 


Tliey  worked  a  passage  among  the  sad  groups,  and 
Clifton,  leaving  Lizzie  Hastings  close  to  the  barrack 
door,  entered,  and  quickly  found  Sergeant  Haverel, 
who  squeezed  his  hand  hard  when  he  learned  the 
visitor  he  had  brought  to  him :  he  lost  not  a  moment  in 
proceeding  to  the  spot  where  she  had  been  left.  She 
was  yet  there,  and  Sergeant  Haverel,  taking  both  her 
hands,  struck  up 

"Althougli  I  leave  thee  now  in  sorrow. 
Smile  my  light,  my  love,  to-morrow." 

He  paused,  for  her  streaming  eyes  were  raised  to  his, 
and  even  though  they  were  surrounded  by  crowds  of 
people,  she  could  not  prevent  her  head  falling  on  his 
breast,  while  she  sobbed  audibly.  He  pressed  her  to 
his  heart  and  whispered : 

"  Don't  be  soft-hearted,  Lizzie  darling.  Come,  my 
lass,  I  must  have  a  word  of  a  sort  with  you,  and  teach 
you  how  to  act  bravely,  or  you'll  never  be  fit  for  a  soldier's 
wife.  Did  you  not  offer  always  to  obey  the  word  of 
command,  eh!— eyes  bright,  then— ah!  at  it  again. 
Why,  my  httle  bird,  how  you  shiver  and  shake!  There, 
there,  catch  tight  hold  of  my  wing,  let  us  get  out  of 
this  bustle,  for  I  want  to  talk  you  out  of  your  trembling, 
darling.  Come  and  listen  to  me,  and  I'll  wager  my 
first  medal  against  your  silver  thimble,  that  when  wo 
say  good  bye  you'll  do  it  without  a  tear  in  your  eye,  a 
wrinkle  on  your  face,  or  a  sigh  quivering  on  your 
lips." 

As  he  uttered  these  words,  he  drew  her  away  from 
the  clustering  people,  whose  numbers  were  increasing, 
and  whose  curiosity  betrayed  momentarily  less  and 
less  reserve,  and  together  at  a  slow  pace  they  wan- 
dered among  the  shadows  of  the  fine  old  trees  in  the 
park,  where  they  could  say  what  they  listed  unnoticed 
and  unheard. 

Clifton  Grey  in  the  meanwhile  sauntered  back  into 
the  barrack-yard,  where  much  bustle  and  confusion 
was  manifest,  and  all  the  indications  of  a  regiment  about 
to  depart  on  active  service  were  everywhere  apparent. 
Having  accomplished  all  that  was  necessary  in  his  own 
case,  he  had  nothing  left  but  to  watch  the  preparations 
of  others,  and  tender  his  services,  where  he  thought 
they  might  prove  acceptable.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  thus  employed,  and  was  in  the  act  of  assisting  a 
comrade  who  required  his  aid,  when  he  felt  himself 
suddenly  and  rudely  seized  by  the  shoulder,  and  a 
voice  which  he  at  once  recognised  exclaimed  hastily  and 
excitedly : 

*'  I  have  him,  Chawles.  This'is  the  veuflfian,  Chawles, 
who  wegaled  me  with  his  wascally  impertinence,  and 
on  my  wefusal  to  wender  a  weply  to  his  insolent 
wequests,  felled  me  like  an  ox." 

Clifton  turned  quickly  and  found  himself  fn  the  grasp 
of  the  individual  from  whose  insults  ho  had  released 
Lizzie  Hastings.  He  recognized,  also,  in  the  person 
of  "  Chawles,"  a  captain  of  his  regiment,  for  whom, 
even  after  a  very  brief  observation,  he  found  himself 
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THE  SEPARATION. 

"  It  must  be  for  years,  and  it  may  be  for  ever," 
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already  entertain  a  strong  dislike,  because  of  his  haughty 
bearing  and  the  almost  brutal  manner  he  displayed 
towards  the  men  under  his  command.  Shaking  off 
the  hand  of  his  detainer,  and  drawing  himself  up,  ho 
made  the  usual  military  salute  to  his  officer,  who  at 
once  said,  harshly : 

"Xow,  fellow,  answer-— are  you  the  man  who  assaulted 
tlii   gentleman  ?'* 

Clifton  could  not  help  feeling  that  the  captain  had 
delivered  himself  of  a  contradiction  of  terras.  He, 
however,  made  no  allusion  to  it  in  his  reply,  but 
said: 

"  If,  sir,  he  has  aught  to  complain  of  in  my  conduct, 
he  has  only  to  thank  himself  for  it." 

"  I  am  to  understand,  then,  you  were  the  fellow  who 
dared  to  knock  down  ray  brother  ?" 

"Your  brolhcr,  sir,  forgot  his  position  as  a  gentle- 
man; he  ought  not  to  have  been  surprised  at  the 
consequences." 

"No  blackguard  insolence,  if  you  please.  Did  you  or 
did  you  not  strike  him  ?" 

"  I  did,  but  "— 

"Enough;  I  shall  order  you  under  arrest,  and  see 
if  I  can't  teach  you  to  comprehend  the  difference 
between  a  gentleman  and  one  of  your  scoundrelly 
associates." 

"But,  sir,"  exclaimed  Clifton,  indignantly,  "you 
have  not  heard  the  circumstances  which  led  to  my 
act." 

"  Wcally,"  exclaimed  the  captain's  brother,  who  was 
applying  a  white  handkerchief  to  his  discoloured  eye, 
"  weally,  this  is  too  good  a  joke.  I  have  wecounted  to 
him  the  particulars  of  our  wecontre,  my  fine  fellow, 
and  you  shall  smart  for  it.  Wecollect  I  pwomised  you 
a  wubbcr  for  your  bowl,  and  you'll  weceive  it." 

"Sir,  you  will  not  surely  condemn  me  unheard," 
cried  Clifton,  appealing  to  the  captain,  who,  however, 
with  a  frowning  visage  said,  angrily : 

"  You  scoundrel,  what  do  you  want  me  to  hear— that 
you  had  the  audacity  to  step  in  between  my  brother 
and  a  young  person  whom  he  honoured  by  speaking  to, 
and  then  because  he  naturally  felt  indignant  at  your 
presumption,  you  crowned  your  insolence  by  felling  him 
to  the  earth  like  a  ruffianly  prize-fighter — " 

"Yes,  exactly,"  echoed  his  brother,  "like a  wuffianly 
pwize-fighter." 

"I  therefore  shall  immediately  order  you  under 
arrest.  Hey!  corporal!"  he  cried  to  one  at  that 
moment  hurrying  past ;  but,  before  the  man  could  obey 
the  command,  an  officer  attired  in  military  undress, 
who  had  been  leaning  against  a  pillar  close  to  them, 
but  unobserved  by  all,  stepped  forward  and  said,  in  a 
mild  but  firm  voice  : 

"  For  what  would  you  place  this  man  under  aiTest, 
Captain  Winslow  ?" 

All  turned:  it  was  the  colonel  who  liad  induced 
ChfLon  to  join  the  regiment.  The  latter  breathed  freely 
again :  he  knew  that  at  least  ho  should  have  an  im- 


partial hearing.  Captain  Winslow  coloured  and  bit 
his  lip,  but  he  touched  his  cap,  and  said  : 

*'  He  has  committed  a  most  scandalous  outrage  upon 
a  gentleman,  a  civilian." 

"  Yes,  a  wevolting  attack  upon  me,"  cried  Beverly 
Winslow — for  that  was  his  name — thrusting  himself 
before  the  colonel,  who  simultaneously  stepped  back  a 
pace ;  with  a  stern  brow,  which  the  captain  knew  well 
Ifow  to  interpret,  he  said : 

"  I  will  attend  to  you  presently." 

Then,  addressing  himself  again  to  the  captain,  he 
said  : 

"  Was  the  soldier—Grey— I  think  it  is" — 

Clifton  touched  his  cap :  the  colonel  continued : 

"  Was  Grey  upon  duty  or  upon  leave  ?" 

"  Upon  leave,  I  imagine,  colonel,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Were  you  present  at  the  altercation  ?" 

"No,  colonel,  but  I  have  heard  the  whole  of  the 
circumstances." 

"From  whom,  permit  me  to  ask  ?" 

"  From — from — my— this  gentleman,"  exclaimed 
the  captain,  reddening  and  pointing  to  his  brother,  and 
added  quickly,  "  he  addressed  his  complaint  to  me,  and 
as  the  man  was  about  to  quit  England,  begged  me  to 
afford  him  such  immediate  redi'ess  as  laid  in  my 
power." 

"  Which  you  were  about  to  comply  with  ?" 

The  captain  bowed. 

"What  defence  has  Grey  offered?"  enquired  the 
colonel. 

"None,"  returned  the  captain,  with  a  scowl  at 
Clifton  which  said  pretty  plainly:  *  Contradict  me  if  you 
dare.'  Clifton  affected  not  to  notice  it,  and  the  cap- 
tain added,  "  Indeed,  he  admits  the  commission  of  the 
assault." 

"  And  what  led  to  it  ?"  asked  the  colonel,  sternly 
regarding  the  captain.  The  latter  was  not  prepared 
to  utter  a  palpable  lie,  and  he  therefore  remained 
silent.  The  colonel  paused  a  moment,  and  then 
turning  to  Clifton,  he  said  : 

"Grey,  have  you  explained  to  Captain  Winslow 
the  causes  which  led  you  to  knock  down  this— this 
gentleman."  The  word,  as  he  pointed  to  Beverley 
Winslow,  seemed  to  stick  in  his  throat. 

"I  have  not,  colonel,"  replied  Clifton,  without 
adding  that  he  had  not  been  permitted,  for  he  believed 
that  the  colonel  might  guess  as  much. 

"  There,  Grey,"  said  the  latter,  "  I  think  you  were 
wrong."  And  then  addressing  himself  to  Captain 
Winslow,  he  said,  speaking  with  marked  emphasis. 
"Will  you  do  me  the  favour  to  walk  a  few  steps  with 
me.  I  was  present  during  the  whole  affair,  and  as 
you  have  listened  to  an  exparte  statement  from  that 
person,  who  it  is  probable  is  somewhat  interested  in 
the  matter,  yo J  will  not  refuse  to  hear  a  narration 
from  me,  who  at  least  cannot  be  accused  of  having 
an  undue  leaning  on  one  side  or  the  otlier." 

The  captain  bowed,  and  the  colon^el  taking  his  arm, 
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tbcy  moved  down  the  barrack  yard  together,  leaving 
Clifton  Grey  and  Beverley  Winslow  confronting  each 
other.  Beverley  drew  near  to  him,  and  CUfton, 
folding  his  arms,  prepared  to  receive  his  taunts,  for  ho 
cipoctcd  no  less  from  him,  without  trusting  himself  to 
reply.  He  was  not  deceived.  Beverley  Winslow  ap- 
proached him  closely,  and  exclaimed, 

"Well,  my  man,  ain't  you  wather  distwcssed  at  the 
pwcdicamcnt  you've  wun  you'sclf  into.  I  told  you 
not  to  int'fero,  but  you  would  wcsbt  all  po'swasion 
and  a  pwetty  mess  you've  made  of  it.  Don't  you  wish 
you  could  wetiro  fwom  you'  position." 

*No,"  returned  Clifton,  who  could  with  difficulty 
refrain  from  smiling. 

**  Mcah  bwag.  But  come,  I  don't  think  it  was  so 
much  your  fault,  as  it  was  that  widiculous  little  dwess- 
make's,  so  if  you  will  beg  my  pawdon  before  the  cap- 
tain, my  bwother,  and  expwess  you'  wcgwct  in  vewy 
wespcctful  terms,  say  how  sowwy  you  feel,  pcwhaps 
I'll  get  you  out  of  the  scwapc— mind,  I  only  say  pew- 
haps." 

"I  cannot  accept  your  oQor,"  replied  Clifton 
laconically. 

At  this  juncture.  Sergeant  Haverel  joined  the 
party.  Ho  liad  caught  sight  of  Clifton,  and  came  run- 
ning towards  him ;  he  seized  him  by  the  hand  and 
wrung  it  heartily,  saying  in  a  loud  voice  : 

"  Grey,  you  have  done  me  another  good  turn,  and 
I  shall  put  one  more  notch  on  the  stick.  Lizzie  has 
told  mo  all.  You  have  acted  like  a  true  comrade,  and 
I  only  wish  I  had  been  near  that  short  tongucd  Mary- 
Jane,  if  I  had'nt  spread  his  features  out  with  my 
ten  knuckles  in  a  manner  so  that  his  own  mother 
would'nt  have  known  him,  may  I  never  obtain  my 
dear  little  Lizzie  for  a  wife.  I  would  have  "  wequested 
him  to  wetire,"  over  the  "waiUngs,"  with  the  toe  of 
my  boot." 

At  this  moment,  Beverley  Winslow,  who  had  not 
lost  a  word  of  Haverel' s,  saw  an  imaginary  friend  in 
the  distance,  and  hastened  towards  him.  He  was 
stopped  in  his  hasty  retreat  by  his  brother,  who  had 
quitted  the  company  of  the  colonel;  saying  a  few 
words  to  him,  he  pointed  to  tho  wicket  at  the 
barrack  yard.  Beverley  nodded,  and  made  his  way 
hastily  towards  it,  without  turning  his  head  to 
snatch  a  glance  at  Sergeant  Haverel,  whom  lie 
at  once  understood  was  the  sweetheart  of  Lizzie 
Hastings,  the  pretty  little  milliner,  whose  place  of 
business  was  opposite  to  his  lodgings  at  tho  West  End. 
Her  pretty  face  had  won  his  regard,  and  he  resolved 
that  his  tribute  of  afiection  should  if  possible  be  to 
effect  her  ruin :  he  had  found  out  that  she  had  a 
soldier  for  a  sweetheart,  and  at  first,  thought  Clifton 
was  tho  man.  He  now  discovered  that  it  was  tho 
sergeant-major  of  his  brother's  regiment,  and  taking 
all  things  intoyconsideration,  he  did  not  make  any 
demur  to  his  /'brother's  request  to  him  to  quit  the 
barrack  yard,  and  meet  him  at  dawn  in  the  morning, 


at  tho  tenmnat  of  tho  South  Wcttorn  Railway.  Ou  tho 
contrary,  he  shook  hit  hand  hnrriedljr,  aad  a  lllUo  to  the 
captain's  surprise^  hurried  awaj. 

Coptain  Winslow  now  tamed  towards  CUfUm  Qrtj, 
advanced  to  him,  and  addressed  htm  \n  a  tone  whidi 
bore  a  meaning  very  difCerenfc  to  HuJL  hk  mere  words 
would  seem  to  convey.  **Qrty,**  be  eommonoed^ 
"  tho  colonel  desires  me  to  inform  joo»  that  h«  hat 
related  to  rao  all  that  has  transpired^  betwcn  yoa 
and  my  brother.  He  says  that  he  witnessed  tb«  whole 
transaction.    Were  yon  aware  of  that?* 

"  I  was  not,"  returned  Clifton. 

"  Oh  1"  cjacukted  tho  captain  drilj,  u  mnch  ■•  to 
say,  I  don't  bcliovo  it^  and  then  went  on.  **  Haviag 
heard  both  sides  of  the  question,  I  am  hound  to  beOero 
my  colonel's  version  in  prcferenct  to  that  giren  by  the 
gentleman,  whom  I  ridicolonsly  enough  imagined, 
having  been  tho  sufTcrcr,  would  be  likdy  to  bo  wdl 
informed  about  tho  matter.  Howerer,  under  o^  tho 
circumstances,  and  taking  into  connderaUoa  tiie  fret 
that  it  was  i/ou  who  interfered  in  the  first  instanoe 
with  the  actions  of  the  gentleman,  and  not  i«  with 
you,  of  whom  but  for  yonr  conduct  he  would  not  havo 
taken  the  slightest  notice,  I  am  bound  to  say  that 
you  acted  with  commendable  spirit  iu  Uiis  aflbir,  and 
havo  not  incurred  tho  punishment  I  bad  dcs^ncd 
for  you.  Tou  will  therefore  not  oooaider  jonraalf 
under  arrest,  but  at  the  same  time,  I  think  it  prudent 
you  sliould  remain  in  barracks  until  wo  mardk  in  tho 
morning.  Permit  me  to  thank  yon  for  prsreating 
me  committing  an  injusUcc,  and  let  mo  bsg  of  700  to 
behevo  that  I  ^vill  reward  it  at  the  Y«rj  ea^wt 
op\x)rtunity."  He  bowed  aa  he  concluded,  with  mock 
politeness,  but  neither  tlio  malignancy  with  which  he 
uttered  the  hist  words,  nor  tho  look  with  which  thaj 
were  accompanied  were  lost  upon  Clifton.  He  under- 
stood their  meaning  instantly,  and  knew  that  ha  bad 
an  enemy  placed  just  where  he  was  capable  of  doing 
him  the  greatest  injury.  Tho  captain  tamed  on  bis 
heel,  and  his  departure  waa  attended  by  a  prokmgad 
whistle  from  Sergeant  Haverel,  who  as  soon  aa  he  waa 
out  of  hearing,  said : 

"So  ho!  Then  it  waa  Captain  Winskw's  brother 
who  insidtcd  my  Lizzie,  and  waa  therefore  knocked 
down  by  you,  eh  !'* 

"  So  it  seems," 

*'  And  our  good  colonel  luckily  happened  to  be  by  and 
saw  it  all,  eh !'» 

"He  has  sold  so^  but  I  did  not  aee  him  at  the 
time." 

"  Ah,  Grey,  you  were  fortunate  in  having  him  far  a 
witness;  it  might  have  turned  out  badlj  iot  you  if 
you  hadn't,  and  you  most  look  preeioas  sharp  that 
it  doesn't  now.  I  know  the  gentleman  who  baa  jnat 
left  us,  by  report ;  he  don't  forgive  being  creased,  aad 
he  has  got  the  power  of  making  your  life  aa  miserable 
as  the  very  devil.  You  must  therefore  be  constantly  ou 
the  watch  not  to  give  him  a  cihanoo  of  exerdsii^  his 
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power  over  you,  to  your  cUscomfort,  or  else  down  goes 
your  house.  Thauk  God !  I  shall  be  able  to  help  you 
and  circumvent  him  a  little,  and  if  I  don't,  d— n  me ! 
that's  all.  Yon  shan't  suffer.  Grey,  for  having  stood 
the  friend  of  those  I  love,  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  don't 
you  drop  a  hint  likely  to  reach  the  captain's  ears  that 
it  was  my  little  Lizzie  you  saved  from  his  poodle 
brother,  or  you  may  lessen  my  chance  of  serving  you  at 
the  needful  moment." 

"Be  under  no  care  for  that.  I  shall  think  no  more  of 
it,"  exclaimed  Clifton. 

"But  you  must.  Captain  W.  will  not  so  easily 
forget  it  nor  you.  He  has  had  a  drilling  from  the 
colonel  about  it,  I  can  see,  and  he'll  be  revenged  on 
you ;  but  he  must  look  infernally  sharp  to  do  it,  for 
I'll  stick  to  his  heels  like  a  leech  to  a  cow's  hoof  in  a 
pond  on  a  hot  summer's  day,  and  if  he  does  contrive  you 
harm,  d — n  him  !  he  must  keep  wide  of  me,  or — " 

"Tush,  tush  ["interposed  Chfton,  "tliink  of  this  when 
it  comes." 

"  All  right,  my  boy,  Nevertheless,  take  my  advice, 
don't  give  him  a  chance ;  he's  like  a  wasp,  if  you  give 
him  one  he'll  sting  you.  So  look  out;  7 shall  look  out, 
I  can  tell  you,  and  so  must  he — so  must  he." 

Sergeant  Haverel  ground  his  teeth  and  clenched  his 
>and  as  he  said  this  with  much  excitement,  but  Clifton 
drew  him  away  from  the  spot,  and  by  dii'ecting  some 
enquiries  respecting  Lizzie  Hastings  succeeded  sub- 
sequently in  turning  the  conversation  into  quite 
another  channel.  He  retired  to  rest  early,  for  the 
regiment  was  ordered  to  parade  at  four  o'clock,  in 
heavy  marching  order ;  and  at  that  hour,  long  before 
the  day  began  to  dawn,  the  rolling  drum  and  shrill  fife 
awakened  the  sleeping,  spurred  the  sluggish,  and  sum- 
moned the  alert  to  the  rendezvous. 

It  was  a  cold,  grey,  damp  morning  in  February, 
when  the  men  were  paraded  preparatory  to  marching 
for  the  terminus  of  the  Southwestern  Railway  to  proceed 
to  Southampton,  and  there  embark  for  Malta.  Without 
the  barrack  gates  grouj)s  of  persons  had  remained 
all  night ;  they  were  mostly  composed  of  the  wives, 
relatives,  or  sweethearts  of  the  soldiers,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  almost  frantic  grief  at  the  coming  separation. 
They  had  already  had  what  was  presumed  to  be  a 
parting  interview  with  their  husbands  and  lovers ;  but 
they  yet  remained  to  bid  the  last  farewell;  to  utter 
the  last  good  bye,  and  to  take  their  last  long  and 
lingering  gaze  of  those  who  were  now  in  all  the  pride 
of  manly  health,  but  who  might  soon  be  laid  beneath 
the  green  turf,  either  by  the  bullet  of  the  enemy  or  the 
fell  disease  that  rarely  spares  those  on  whom  it  firmly 
fixes  its  scorching  ckws. 

As  the  dawn  approached,  the  throng  increased 
rapidly;  the  streets  in  the  immediate  line  of  march 
displayed  numbers  of  people  moving  to  and  fro,  ^vaiting 
for  the  appearance  of  the  troops,  and  as  the  first 
streaks  of  light  touched  the  house-tops,  the  faces  of 
those  who  seldom  rose  with  the  sun  began  to  make  their 


appearance  at  the  windows.  Fast  men,  whose  return 
home  is  the  advent  of  the  milkman,  arrived  in  cabs  to 
witness  the  *  fellows '  of  the  Fusiliers  take  their  depar- 
ture for  the  East.  Citizens  and  tradesmen,  who  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  taxes,  tumbled  out  of  bed  to  sec 
the  gallant  men  whose  allotted  task  and  profession  it  is 
to  fight  the  battles  of  England,  for  which  the  men  of 
business  pay  the  piper,  go  off;  women  and  girls  who 
had  not  husbands,  brothers,  or  lovers  among  the 
departing  troops,  mingled  with  those  who  had,  and 
were  also  to  be  seen  clustering  in  the  highways  or 
crowding  the  windows  of  the  houses  along  the  route. 

At  length,  when  the  assembled  groups  had  grown 
weary  of  waiting,  and  the  hour  at  which  the  men  were 
expected  to  march  had  long  passed  by,  the  exciting 
sounds  of  a  splendid  military  band  suddenly  woke  up 
the  still  chilly  air.  A  buzz  ran  through  the  crowd 
that  surrounded  the  barracks ;  it  pressed  closer  up ; 
presently  the  barrack -gates  were  thrown  open,  and 
the  well-skilled  martial  musicians,  playing  with 
unwonted  emphasis  the  popular  air  of  "Cheer,  boys, 
cheer!"  made  their  appearance,  followed  by  the  whole 
battalion  in  heavy  marching  order.  The  tune  was 
well  selected;  it  had  an  immense  effect  upon  the 
populace,  who  at  once  greeted  the  appearance  of  the 
magnificent  body  of  troops  with  a  stentorian  cheer, 
which  was  taken  up  and  carried  through  the  whole 
line  of  spectators  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and 
maintained  with  vigorous  energy  from  the  barrack- 
doors  to  the  railway  station.  Along  the  crowded 
thoroughfares,  every  doorway,  window,  and  housetop 
was  crowded  with  anxious  gazers;  in  the  streets 
arrested  omnibuses,  carriages,  cabs,  carts,  all  bore  their 
animated  burdens,  who  enthusiastically  waved  their 
hats  and  shouted  themselves  hoarse.  White  handker- 
chiefs were  fluttered  by  fair  owners,  whose  bright  eyes 
glistened  with  the  unrepressed  tear,  and  whose  lips 
\  murmured  a  prayer  for  the  safety  of  the  brave  men 
passing  them  with  tramp  so  even  and  such  solidity  of 
movement,  who,  \vith  their  drums  beating  and  their 
colours  flying,  were  on  their  way  to  meet  and  fight  the 
barbarous  Russ. 

On  all  sides,  around,  above,  beneath,  wherever 
Clifton's  eyes  turned,  he  saw  the  expression  of  earnest 
enthusiasm,  a  popular  tribute  of  affectionate  admiration 
for  those  gallant  heroes  who  perilled  so  readily  and  so 
boldly  life  and  limb,  existence  and  strength,  to  maintain 
the  honour  of  their  country;  and  his  heart  glowed 
responsively  to  this  warm  ebullition  of  popular  feeling. 
No  doubt  he,  in  common  with  many  of  his  comrades, 
made  a  secret  promise  that  the  reliance  on  their 
courageous  exertions  to  maintain  the  glory  of  dear  ohl 
England,  thus  openly  expressed,  should  not,  so  far 
as  his  best  ability  went,  be  abused. 

But  while  thousands  of  fiices  were  glowing  with 
enthusiastic  patriotism,  he  could  not  but  observe  that 
immediately  accompanying  the  men  were  vast  num- 
bers of  females,   some  the  very  minions  of  poverty, 
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others  neatly,  and  not  a  few  gaily  dressed;  many 
dragged  childreu  with  them,  keeping  the  poor  little 
things  at  a  trot  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  quick 
march  of  tlie  soldiers.  They  presented  a  painful  con- 
trast to  those  above  described ;  their  faces  were  pallid. 


wan,  and  sorrowful  to  despair ;  in  the  midst  of  the  \  him — you  can— you  will  not  reftiM  me.  Ob,  for  God'« 


•Iw  Mid  io  bcteechtng 


sho  looked  ap  in  his  hoBi 
tones: 

"  Where  is  be  ?  where  is  be?  I  bare  ran  all  tbe  way 
here;  they  tried  to  prevent  me^  bot  I  iboold  bare 
died  if  I  had  not  said  good-bye  to  bim.  Oh !  take  um  to 


cheering  they  were  weeping ;  while  huts  were  twirled 
in  the  air  and  liandkcrcliicfs  waved  to  and  fro,  they 
were  wringing  their  hands.  Clifton's  heart  chilled  us 
ho  gazed  on  their  woe-stricken  countenances,  and  he 
could  not  but  feel  a  thrill  of  consoktion  rise  up  against 
his  sense  of  loneliness  when  ho  reflected  that  among 
the  anguished  sulfcrcrs  there  was  not  one  sutTering 
the  acute  misery  he  witnessed  on  all  sides  on  his 
account.  It  seemed  as  if  the  band-master  had  noted 
the  unhappy  faces  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
troops,  for  he  changed  the  air  to  "Oh!  Susannah,  don't 
you  cry  for  me."  It  was  strange  to  see  what  an  effect 
this  simple  and  beautiful  air  ha:d  upon  the  multitude ; 
it  was  responded  to  by  the  women  with  a  low  sobbing 
wail,  by  the  men  with  a  glistening  eye,  which  told  that 
the  injunction  had  the  contrary  cdcct  to  what  was  in- 
tended. Not  one  who  heard  it  but  instantly  felt  the 
force  of  the  allusion,  and  how  much  real  cause  there  I  the  next  person  who  attempted  to  infringe  the 
might  be  for  tears,  when  the  bloody  hand  of  War  began  \  tions. 


sake  !  do  not,  if  you  would  not  see  me  &U  dead  atyoor 
feet." 

"Now  then,  stand  back  there !**  eried  an  tidUd 
railway  official  to  Lizzie  Hastings ;  **  jou  must  go  back 
—you  can't  go  in— go  baek,  I  say." 

Lizzie  shrieked  and  sbnddered,  and  clung  to  ClilloQ*s 
arm.  He  turned  his  eye  to  see  what  eonrndes 
were  near  him.  Three  or  four  were  doie  to  Idm, 
with  whom  he  was  on  very  good  terme }  with  raplditj* 
and  in  a  low  tone  bo  begged  them  to  make  an 
opening  for  her  to  slip  through  into  the  station, 
at  the  same  time  he  pressed  beaTily  against  the 
railway  official,  who  was  but  doing  his  painful  duty, 
and  forced  him  back  against  tlie  archway  a  few  steps 
only,  when  he  released  him,  and  passed  on.  A  i 
tary  movement — Lizzie  was  uo  longer  rii 
policeman  was   quickly  engaged  in  squabbling    with 


to  deal  its  fatal  blows;  for  though  from  their  very 
heart  of  hearts  they  freely  put  up  wishes  for  the  success 
and  safety  of  their  brave  countrymen,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  out  of  the  many  gallant  fellows  with 
such  handsome  faces  and  such  fine  forms,  the  incarnation 
of  young,  vigorous,  manly  health,  now  passing  before 
them,  but  few  would  return  to  their  native  land,  and 
of  those  few  the  larger  proportion  would  be  maimed 
in  body  and  wrecked  in  health  for  life.  That  the 
whole  battalion,  in  fiict,  was  a  holocaust  to  the  god- 
nay,  the  demon,  of  war. 

At  length  the  terminus  of  the  South  Western  Rail- 
way was  gained;  thousands  of  cm-ious  and  excited 
spectators  surrounded  it,  and  the  rush  to  obtain  a  place 
on  tho  platform  was  tremendous.  Frantic  women 
rushed  into  the  midst  of  the  troops  and  were  sur- 
I'ounded  and  carried  to  the  platform  to  give  and 
receive  the  final  good-bye,  in  spite  of  the  officials,  who 
had  orders  to  admit  only  the  soldiers  about  to  be  for- 
wai'ded  to  Southampton.  Tho  scene  became  here  \  unmoved.  Turn  which  way  he  would,  CUAoa  saw 
heart-rending,  for  numbers  who  hoped  to  have  taken  \  nothing  but  sadness,  desohition,  and  despair,  in 
their  last  farewell  on  the  platform  were  debarred  ad-  5  the  counteuances  of  those  about  to  be  left  behind,  and 
mission,  and  their  screams  and  cries  were  agonizing;  |  mentally  thanked  heaven  tliat  he  wa^t  least  spared 


When  Clifton  reached  the  ^oi  where  the  long 
string  of  carriages  were  stationed,  waitii^  to  eoorejhim 
and  his  comrades  to  the  first  stage  of  their  destina- 
tion, his  heart  smote  him,  as  he  obsenred  the  pasQODatc 
and  agonized  leave-taking  going  on  between  those 
soldiers  and  their  female  connections  who  had  sac- 
eeeded  in  gaining  admission.  It  was  imposdble  to 
witness  the  writhing  agouy,  the  wild  grief  of  those 
who,  in  parting  with  their  husbands^  were  left  not 
only  in  desoktion,  but  in  destitution,  without  sharing 
some  of  the  pain ;  it  was  not  possible  to  note  the  de* 
spairing  sorrow,  or  hear  the  coayalBre  sob  of  those 
who  parting  with  their  lover  wdghed  down  bj  the 
fearful  foreboding— alas,  too  frequently  realized! — that 
grim,  and  bloody  death  would  step  in,  and  forbid  a 
reunion,  without  an  aching  heart;  it  was  not  possible 
to  listen  to  the  despairing  exclamations  of  the  woomo, 
or  tho  hopeful  aspirations  in  their  eflSnrts  to  cheer  the 
crushed  spirit  of  their  betiotiied  uttered  by  the 


many  of  the  men  thus  prevented  from  pressing  their 
last  kiss  on  their  wives  and  sweetheart's  lips,  dragged 
their  shakos  over  their  moistened  eyes,  bit  their  quiver- 
ing lips,  and  hastened  to  take  a  seat  in  the  carriage 
awaiting  them,  praying  inwardly  that  no  delay  might 
take  place  in  their  departure. 


such  a  trial.  The  thought  Iiad  barely  passed  through  bis 
mind,  when  he  felt  a  tap  upon  bis  shoulder,  and  he  was 
accosted  by  a  railway  porter,  who  said : 

"Is  your  name  Grey — Clifton  Grey?" 

"  It  is.  Why  do  you  ask  ?"  replied  Clifton,  with 
considerjible  surprise,  looking  liard  at  tlie  man,  to  see 


At    the    moment  of^  entering    the    gate,    Clifton  \  whether  he  could  recognise  himj  but  be  knew  him  not. 


Grey  felt  his  arm  pulled  with  a  sudden  and  almost 
vigorous  jerk;  he  tuAied,  to  see  Lizzie  Hastings  at 
his  elbow.    With  anf^hy  and  agitated  countenance 


The  man  lianded  him  a  card. 

"A  lady,"  he  said,  " told  me  to  give  you  this.'* 
CUfton  took  it,  and  perceived  that  it  bore  some  words 
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written  in  pencil;  when  he  had  perused  them,  he  raised 
his  liead ;  but  the  man  had  disappeared.  On  the  card 
was  written  hastily,  in  the  Spanish  language,  "  I  have 
this  moment  recognised  you ;  I  cannot  get  to  you,  for 
I  am  not  permitted.  You  are  about  to  start  on  your 
career  of  glory — or  death.  My  heart  aches  and  my 
eyes  are  blinded  with  tears,  farewell — but  we  shall 
meet  again.  Heaven  will  preserve  you  and  bring  you 
to  me.  God  bless  you,  and  have  you  in  his  custody; 
farewell,  my  heart  is  bleeding,  dear— dear  Clifton.'* 

It  was  signed  "Preciosa."  Clifton  looked  in  all 
directions,  and  at  length  across  the  wide  station;  he 
perceived  a  train  waiting  the  departure  of  the  special 
train  which  would  convey  the  troops.  From  the 
window  of  one  of  the  first  class  carriages  he  per- 
ceived a  waving  handkerchief;  with  a  throbbing 
heart,  he  removed  his  shako  from  his  head,  and 
placing  it  upon  the  muzzle  of  liis  rifle,  he  elevated 
it,  and  moved  it  to  and  fro  as  a  token,  not  only 
that  he  had  received  the  note,  but  that  his  heart 
responded  to  the  contents :  and  thus  he  bade  her  once 
more  farewell. 

As  he  did  this  ho  thought  of  Myra.  What  had 
become  of  her !  what  would  he  not  have  given  of  aU 
he  possessed,  small  as  the  stock  might  be— but  therefore, 
the  more  valuable  to  him— to  learn  why  she  had  so 
abruptly  left  Arundel.  It  was  not  possible  to  cross 
the  line,  neither  would  he  have  been  permitted  at  that 
moment  to  have  made  the  circuit  of  tlie  extensive 
shed  even  had  he  attempted  it :  he  was  therefore  com- 
pelled to  content  himself  with  this  demonstration,  and 
to  trust  to  providence  not  only  for  an  elucidation  of 
the  mystery,  but  to  grant  him  the  opportunity  of 
corresponding  with  her. 

It  was  no  consolation,  however,  to  remember  that 
Preciosa  did  not  know  what  regiment  he  had  joined. 
He  therefore  sought,  in  wavuig  his  shako,  to  draw 
particular  attention  to  such  distinguishing  marks 
in  his  accoutrements  as  would  enable  the  young 
creature  now  gazing  towards  him  to  make  herself 
acquainted  with  it,  and  thus  know  how  to  address  a 
communication  to  him. 

From  the  window  of  the  carriage  the  white  hand- 
kerchief fluttered  agitatedly;  he  perceived  presently  : 
the  small  hands  which  held  it,  clasped  prayerfully 
together;  then  above  them,  leaning  forward,  and  turned 
towards  him,  he  saw  a  face  from  which  a  veil  had 
hastily  been  withdrawn,  and  though  so  far  from  him, 
he  at  once  recognized  it  as  that  of  the  young  girl 
whom  he  had  rescued  from  a  watery  grave  ofi"  the 
coast  of  Sussex,  and  further  that  she  evidently  acknow- 
ledged him  to  be  that  Clifton  Grey  to  whom  her 
hurried  pencil  lines  were  addressed.  An  emotion 
of  gratiflcation  passed  through  his  breast,  and,  on  re- 
turning his  shako  to  his  head,  he  laid  his  hand  impres- 
sively upon  his  heart.  One  of  those  small  hands 
wafted  a  kiss  to  him  in  return,  and  then  the  face 
was  suddenly  withdrawn,  as  though  its  fair  owner 


had  fallen  back  to  give  way  to  a  violent  passion  of 
grief. 

And  so,  notwithstanding  his  self-comfortings  on  this 
head,  ungracious  as  they  were,  there  was  one  present 
at  his  departure  from  England  to  bid  him  farewell, 
with  tearful  eyes,  with  mournful  forebodings,  but 
earnest  wishes  for  his  immunity  from  danger. 

He  walked  slowly  up  the  platform  to  find  the  place 
that  was  allotted  to  him  in  the  carriages  fast  being 
filled  by  his  comrades,  when  he  encountered  Sergeant 
Haverel,  and  Lizzie  Hastings  in  the  act  of  leave 
taking.  She  had  dried  her  tears  at  the  bidding  of  her 
lover,  but  her  efibrts  to  look  cheerful  under  the  same 
influence  were  anything  but  swcessful.  He  had  tried 
his  utmost  to  raise  within  her  soul  trustfulness  and 
hopefulness,  he  had  brought  into  full  play  his  own 
sanguine  temperament  to  efiect  his  object,  and  if  he 
had  not  altogether  succeeded,  he  had  at  least  lifted  up 
her  spirit  beyond  the  gloom  of  despair :  it  might  not 
have  been  into  sunshine,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  to  a  more 
genial  region  than  many  there,  with  better  reason  to 
be  satisfied,  could  boast  of.  The  sergeant,  as  he  caught 
sight  of  Clifton,  beckoned  him  to  him  with  an  assump- 
tion of  cheerfulness,  which  his  swelling  heart  made 
difficult  to  simulate.  When  he  drew  near,  he  said : 

"  Come,  Grey,  my  boy,  you  have  been  boasting  that 
you  leave  none  behind  to  weep  for  you.  Here  at  least, 
is  a  little  girl  who  will  pray  for  you.  You  know  that 
every  bullet  has  its  billet,  but  it  don't  at  all  follow 
that  there  is  one  made  out  for  either  you  or  I.  God 
is  good ;  and  if  he  sees  fit  to  strike  us  down  we  must 
not  grumble ;  but  with  all  respect,  and  no  wickedness, 
he  may  just  fancy  to  let  a  couple  of  fine  young  fellows, 
like  you  and  I,  off  easily.  However,  let  that  be  as  it 
will,  you  have  done  Lizzie  a  service,  and  very  near  got 
yourself  into  a  scrape  for.  doing  it;  and  she  has  told  mo 
that  when,  like  a  good  little  girl  as  she  is,  she  says 
her  prayers  before  she  goes  to  bed  every  night,  she 
will  offer  up  one  for  your  safety." 

Clifton  took  her  hand,  and  pressed  it;  he  said 
emphatically,  as  he  looked  with  an  earnest  gazo  into 
her  pretty  face,  and  thought  to  what  strong  tempta- 
tions a  young  girl  so  good  looking  and  so  placed 
might  be  subjected  to: 

"  The  prayers  of  the  virtuous  will  ever  prevail.  If 
you  have  made  the  promise  and  will  keep  it,  Lizzie, 
I  shall  fancy  I  bear  a  charmed  life." 

The  tears  sprung  into  the  girl's  eyes  : 

**  Oh !  Mr.  Grey,"  she  exclaimed,  as  she  warmly 
pressed  his  hand, "  You  deserve  my  prayers  for  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  me,  and  indeed — indeed,  I 
will  pray  for  you  to  be  spared." 

Her  voice  faltered  at  the  last  word,  and  she  covered 
her  eyes  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  Nay,  nay,  Lizzie,"  cried  tl^e  sergeant,  "  no  tears,  if 
you  would  have  me  start  withj  a  light  heart.     Come, 


give  Grey  a  kiss,  poor  fello^v. 
off,  although  I'll  be  sworn  h 


has  no  lass  to  see  him 


I  find  one- 
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he  is  going  to/  he  intended  to  have  said,  hat  that  it 
struck  him  such  n  remark  would  not  tend  to  tran- 
quillize the  mind  of  Lizzie,  ns  she  might  adopt  an  im- 
pression that  he,  Sergeant  Uaverel,  might  possibly 
make  a  similar  discovery,  therefore  lie  gently  let  his 
sentence  down  with  the  words  "  some  day." 

Lizzie,  however,  did  not  supply  tho  sentence  as  ho 
had  surmised,  hut  she  complied  with  his  request,  and 
gave  Clifton  such  a  really  warm  hearty  kiss  that  it 
was  not  possible  for  him  to  respond  to  it  coldly,  and  ho 
fairly  hugged  her  in  his  arms  and  felt  tho  hot  tears 
gush  to  his  eyes.  As  ho  released  her,  squeezing  her 
hands  with  vigour,  ho  said: 

*'  God  bless  you,  Lizzie,  keep  your  heart  like  polished 
steel,  as  true  in  temper  and  as  unsullied  in  brightness ; 
remember  tho  breath  of  shame  will  encrust  it  with  a 
rust  nothing  will  ever  remove.  Good  bye,  God  bless 
you!" 

Lizzie  wrung  his  hands,  but  could  only  murmur 
"  God  bless  you !" 

Tho  colonel  advanced  up  the  platform  at  this 
moment,  and  as  he  passed  ho  said,  with  a  smile  on  his 
kind  face,  "  Now,  sergeant,  take  your  farewell  kiss,  and 
tell  off  your  men  into  the  carriages." 

Haverel  touched  his  forehead,  and  then  caught  Lizzie 
in  his  arms  and  strained  her  to  his  breast,  imprinted  a 
long  and  passionate  kiss  upon  her  lips,  muttered  a  few 
inaudible  words,  once  more  kissed  her  lips,  her  hands  — 
gave  her  one  more  convulsive  embrace,  one  hoarsely 
uttered  good  bye,  and  ho  tore  himself  away,  coughing  to 
clear  his  throat ;  the  next  instant  he  was  busy  in  obeying 
the  command  ho  had  just  received,  whilo  Lizzie  fell 
back  fainting  against  a  pillar.  It  was  only  by  such  an 
exertion  of  tho  will  over  physical  weakness  as,  in 
some  remarkable  instances,  will  control  it,  that  she 
preserved  herself  from  falling  lifeless  flat  upon  the 
I)latform.  The  struggle  was  severe,  but  she  so  far 
mastered  the  deadly  tendency  to  swoon  as  to  keep 
herself  conscious  of  what  was  taking  place,  and  to 
follow  the  movements  of  Haverel  with  burning  eyes, 
feeling  as  if  spell  bound  in  some  horrible  dream. 

At  length  the  men  were  all  placed  in  the  carriages,  the 
doors  were  all  fastened,  the  flags  floated  idly  but  proudly 
in  the  cool  and  gentle  breeze,  which  penetrated  the  space 
of  the  extensive  shed  slightly  though  gratefully  to  the 
sense  of  the  inurned ;  the  band,  which  had  on  entering 
the  terminus  played  the  national  anthem  amid  the 
applauding  voices  of  the  loyal  thousands  assembled, 
now  struck  up  the  beautiful  Irish  air  of  the  "  Girl  I 
left  behind  me,"  lively  and  spirit-stirring  enough  it 
seemed,  but  as 

"The  sincerest  laughter  with  some  pain  is  fraught." 
so  the  mournful  assocLitions  to  which  tho  tuno  gave 
rise  seemed  to  make  the  sprightliuess  of  tho  air  a 
mockery.  The  station-master  waved  the  signal  for 
departure,  the  attentive  cngine-di-iver  turned  tho 
scalding  vapour  into  tli^  steam  whistle,  which  blow  loud 
and  shrill,  and  smote  (the  heai'ts  of  many  of  those  left 


behind  with  the  chill  honor  of  «  dcaUi  notof  tba  tnin 
commonced  its  slow  gliding  novmnent^  a  wild,  long, 
tremendous  cboer  bortt  from  the  lips  of  tboee  moving 
away  and  thoso  remaioing.  Again  tad  again  waa  that 
stentorian  cheer  repeated  and  re-edioed,  drowniflg  the 
shrieks,  the  sobe,  the  wallbg  of  those  nnhappj  ftmalee 
who  were  left  a  legacy  to  their  oonntrymen,  and  who 
felt  they  had  spoken  the  last  words  and  taken  their 
final  farewell  of  tho  bciogs  doarast  to  ibsir  haafli^ 
Tho  train  soon  obtained  aooelerated  moUon,  and  wm 
quickly  lost  to  sight,  bat  as  it  slowly  emeiged  Atna 
beneath  tho  shed  there  might  hare  been  asen  from  the 
pillar  on  the  pktform  and  the  wbdow  of  the  railway- 
carriage  handkerchiefs  wafted  to  and  fro  by  the  hande 
of  two  sobbing  women,  wboae  eyee  were  ao  blinded  by 
scalding  tears  as  to  pr«Tcnt  thdr  poroelring  that  both 
were  gazed  upon  to  tho  last  by  those  for  whom  they 
waved  their  tribute  of  farewell  in  the  air. 

Clilcon  Grey,  the  friendless,  homelesi  ooteast,  thna, 
in  spite  of  human  probabilitioa,  in  oppoAUon  to  Mi 
most  certain  calculations,  found  that  hit  departure 
from  the  scenes  of  his  youth  was  attended  by  a 
fiirewell  kiss  imprinted  on  his  burning  lips,  and  by  tho 
bitter  tears  of  one  who,  in  regretting  his  abeenoe, 
shudderingly  hesitated  to  look  into  tho  future.  Tbla 
consideration  was,  indeed,  a  balm  to  his  desolate  hearts 
and  a  proof  how  Tun  and  pro&Uess  it  k  to  shape  ooi 
coming  events,  which  results  shew  to  be  hot  fldriiica* 
tions,  and  tho  inscrutable  deereea  of  tiie  Ahidghty 
Disposer  of  events. 


CHAPTEE   X. 

'  Existence  may  bo  borne^  and  the  deep  rr^ot 
Of  life  and  sufferaaoe  make  its  Ann  abode 
In  boro  and  dosolatod  bosoms.** 

Btkost. 

"  Who  lovoa  nivos— 'tis  youth's  frvnsy— bai  the  o 

Is  bitterer  still." 

iBtn. 

"  He  sfood  :  somo  dnxul  waa  on  hi  %  fare  ; 
So^m  Ilatroi  settled  in  its  place  : 
It  rose  not  with  tbe  reddetthifr  flush 
Of  trauftient  Anger's  hasty  blush, 
But  pale  as  marble  o'er  the  tomb. 
Whose  ghastly  whiteness  aids  its  j'.c-o:.i. 
His  brow  was  bent,  his  eye  was  g;;i.rcl ; 
He  raised  his  arm,  and  fleroely  raised, 
Aud  sternly  shook  his  hand  on  biglu" 

.      ISSXk. 

THE    TAST.       THE    EXCOU>-TEIl  IS  THIS  WOOD. 
LAVTTEB  AXD  THB  FCTUBE. 

HE  charges  of  smuggling  and  otherwise  do- 
ll^ fraudiugthc  Queen's  revenue,  brooght  against 
J^i^i  W.  Waters  and  Son,  although  favoured  by 
many  strongly  suspicious  circumstances,  failed  of 
proof  upon  the  trial.    A  sharp  lawyer  and  • 
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quick-witted    counsel,    unscruiiulous   in   the   use    of 


his    prerogative,    upset    the    case    for    the    Crowu,  j  dependent  upon  his  father.   At  first  the  intelligence  of 


was  hopeless,  for  he  was  in  delicate  health  and  entirely 


and  the  pair  were  acquitted;  not  without  being 
informed  by  the  judge  that  they  had  had  a  very 
lucky  escape,  and  he  warned  them  to  be  more  careful 
in  future,  as  a  similar  piece  of  fortune  might  not 
attend  an  attempt  to  cheat  the  excise  laws.  Old 
Waters  grinned  as  he  listened  to  the  exhortation,  and 
with  flushed  cheeks  quitted  the  bar,  bowing  humbly  to 
the  judge  and  the  jury  as  he  retired,  on  its  being 
announced  to  him  that  he  was  no  longer  in  custody, 
and  might  go.  His  son  displayed  no  such  humility; 
but  giving  a  stern  glance  of  defiance  at  the  ministers  of 
the  law,  and  one  of  malevolence  at  the  principal 
witness  for  the  crown,  whom  he  saw  in  the  body  of  the 
court,  he  strode  out  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  been 
wronged  and  was  bent  upon  having  his  revenge. 

Shortly  after  this  the  "Bonny  Bark"  once  more 
displayed  its  quiet  allurements  to  the  public,  and 
presented  an  aspect  so  precisely  like  what  it  had 
formerly  exhibited,  that  any  one  who  knew  the  place 
and  had  been  absent  for  a  short  term  would  never 
have  imagined  events  so  important  to  the  landlord  and 
to  the  fate  of  the  establishment  had  taken  place  in  the  ' 
interval. 

There  was  one  exception— and  not  a  trivial  one 
either,  if  the  opinions  of  two  persons  were  to  be 
consulted — Myra  Aston  was  not  there.  Old  Waters, 
upon  his  release  from  the  fangs  of  the  law,  had  waited 
upon  Mrs.  Aston,  and  having  acquainted  her  with  his 
"honourable"  acquittal, requested  her  to  permit  Myra 
to  return  to  his  house,  as  his  "  Nell "  had  not  been  able 
to  get  away  from  the  friends  with  whom  she  was 
staying,  and  he  did  not  expect  her  back  for  a  week  or 
two  at  least.    Mrs.  Aston  at  once  firmly  declined. 

In  former  years,  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  Waters 
and  his  wife  had  proved  of  important  service  to  her. 
She  had  married  far  above  her  station,  but  her  husband 
was  a  younger  son,  and  in  all  such  cases  to  wed  beneath 
the  dignity  or  position  of  the  family  in  violation  of  the 
wishes  of  its  head,  was  tantamount  to  being  discarded 
a  beggar.  The  condition  of  Franklyn  Aston  was  not 
different  to  others  of  his  class,  his  immunity  from 
human  affection  no  greater.  Myra's  mother,  when 
a  girl,  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  at  least  in  the  eyes  of 
Franklyn  Aston,  and  as  his  mind  was  of  an  order  far 
too  high  to  permit  him  to  sacrifice  the  woman  of  his 
affection  to  his  love,  ho  married  her.  Information  of 
this  attachment  reached  his  family  too  late  to  prevent 
the  union,  \v\t\\  which,  however,  they  were  unac- 
quainted; but  having  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
honourable  sentiments  which  influenced  the  actions  of 
Franklyn  Aston,  they  feared  such  a  catastrophe.     His 


his  appointment  fell  upon  him  like  a  crash  of  thunder, 
and  for  a  time  he  was  utterly  prostrated ;  he  was  not 
only  married  but  he  had  an  infant  female  child, 
the  little  Myra,  and  what  step  to  take  he  was  utterly 
at  a  loss  to  conceive.  To  leave  his  young  and  pretty 
wife  alone  with  his  tender  infant  to  fight  the  hard 
world's  battle,  he  would  not ;  to  declare  his  marriage 
and  defy  the  anger  of  liis  family  was  a  step  Avhich 
would  ensure  destruction.  In  this  dilemma  he  took 
counsel  of  a  college  friend,  who  had  embraced  the 
profession  of  the  law.  He  advised  that  the  child 
should  be  left  in  England  with  foster-parents;  that 
Mrs.  Aston  should  go  out  to  Sierra  Leor^  in  the  same 
ship  with  her  husband  as  a  passenger,  and  under  an 
assumed  name.  Franklyn  Avould,  on  his  arrival,  be 
enabled  to  provide  for  the  emergencies  of  the  situation 
as  he  best  could,  and  probably  without  difficulty,  as  he 
was  removed  from  the  control  of  his  family,  would 
be  placed  in  a  situation  of  comparative  independence, 
and  they  could  send  for  the  child  as  soon  as  it  had  age 
and  strength  enough  to  bear  the  voyage.  It  was  a 
dreadful  alternative,  but  it  was  the  only  scheme  that 
presented  a  favourable  prospect  of  realisation,  so  as  to 
secure  the  society  of  this  young  couple  to  each  other, 
and  it  was  determined  on  and  put  into  execution. 

Acquainted  with  Waters  and  his  wife  from  living  in 
the  same  vicinity,  a  proposition  was  made  by  Mrs.  Aston 
to  Mrs.  Waters  to  take  charge  of  the  little  Myra,  and 
as  she  had  recently  presented  her  husband  with  a  girl, 
named  Ellen,  afterwards  exclusively  known  as  "Our 
Nell,"  she  offered  no  objection  to  the  proposition, 
and  an .  arrangement  was  effected,  under  which 
Mrs.  Waters  promised  to  act  as  a  mother  to  the  child 
for  certain  considerations,  pecuniai*y  and  otherwise- 
Franklyn  Aston  and  his  wife  sailed  to  their  destination, 
and  remained  there  for  some  years  in  comparative 
happiness,  remitting  with  the  utmost  regularity  the 
suras  agreed  upon  to  Waters,  and  learning  with 
gratification  of  the  healthy  progress  of  their  darling.  At 
length  news  reached  Franl<lyn  Aston  of  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  had  never  been  made  acquainted 
with  his  marriage,  and  he  was  summoned  home  after 
?  an  absence  of  ten  years,  to  hear  of  something  greatly 
I  to  his  advantage. 

His  fiither  had,  in  reward  for  what  lie  termed  his 
obedience  in  quitting  England  at  his  wish,  secured  to 
him  an  annuity,  over  which  he  gave  him  the  entire 
control  to  leave  to  whom  he  pleased  at  his  death ;  it 
was  not  large  in  amount,  but  it  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door.  This  he  settled  at  once  on  his 
wife;  and  fortunate  it  was  for  her  that  he  did  so,  for  on 


father,  possessed  of  infiuence  with  the  government  of  \  their  passage  home  he  died,  and  was  buried  in  a  deep 
the  day,  obtained  an  appointment  for  him  at  Sierra  ^  gg^^  grave. 

Leone,  "the  grave  of  the  Englishman,"  which  admitted  ^  On  reaching  England  Mrs.  Aston,  for  the  sake 
of  no  delay  in  departure  if  accepted.  And  this  was  \  of  her  child  more  than  herst)lf,  through  a  friend 
Spmmunicated  to  him  at  a  moment  when  resistance  \  all  unskilled  in  such  an  undertaiiing,  made  a  represen- 
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tation  of  her  connection  with  her  husband's  fiimily,  to 
them,  but  her  chiim  was  scouted  with  scorn  and  insult. 
Secured  from  want  or  penury  by  the  sum  her  husband 
had  settled  upon  her,  she  retired  to  Arundel ;  she  did 
not  persist  in  her  demand  to  be  recognised,  but  having 
gained  possession  of  her  daughter,  a  beautiful  but 
decidedly  rustic  girl  of  ten  years  old,  she  determined  to 
mix  no  more  in  the  world  beyond  the  secluded  circle 
into  which  she  had  settled  down,  but  devote  herself  to 
the  cultivation  of  her  daughter's  intellect,  for  which 
office  her  husband  had  fitted  her  in  sharing  with 
her  during  their  long  sojourn  at  Sierra  Leone  his 
scholarly  acquirements,  so  that  she  might  at  least 
have  an  education  in  some  degree  worthy  of  the 
position  her  father's  family  occupied. 

In  the  course  of  time  Mrs.  Waters  died.  Myra  had 
been  reared  by  her  in  a  homely  manner,  but  with  the 
most  affectionate  kindness;  she  therefore  loved  her 
fondly,  and  although  the  arrival  and  the  unwearying 
tenderness  of  a  maternal  parent  had  awakened  in  her  all 
those  fiUal  affections  which  had  lain  dormant  during  then* 
separation,  they  did  not  weaken  her  attachment  to  her 
foster  mother.  Nor  did  she  forget  or  desert  the  play- 
mate of  her  childhood,  Nelly  Waters,  who  had  all  the 
good  qualities  of  her  mother,  and  none  of  the  bad  ones 
of  her  father  or  brother;  they  were  much  together, 
and  such  advantages  of  education  as  Myra  could  convey, 
or  the  other  desired  to  attain,  she  communicated  to 
her.  Each  visited  the  other,  Mrs.  Aston  having  too 
warm  a  recollection  of  the  faithfulness  with  which 
Mrs.  Waters  had  executed  the  trust  reposed  in  her  to 
desire  to  curb  or  contract  the  intimacy  between  the 
two  girls,  especially  as  Nelly  had  neither  vices  of 
manner  nor  morals.  When  Mrs,  Waters  died,  the 
frequency  of  their  interviews  abated,  not  because 
aught  had  arisen  on  such  an  event  to  occasion  a  coolness, 
but  that  Nelly's  duties  in  the  household  had  increased 
twenty-fold;  indeed  she  had  taken  her  poor  mother's 
place,  while  Myra's  increasing  studies  left  her  much  less 
time  to  devote  to  friendship. 

When    some   family   affairs    called   Nelly   to  the 
residence  of  a  branch  of  the  family  in  another  part  of 
the  country  to  transact  some  business  to  which  her 
father  was  unequal,  she  had  with  much  earnestness 
begged  of  Mrs.  Aston  to  permit  Myra  to  take  her 
place   during  her   absence;    she  complied  with    the 
request,  and  hence  the  meeting  between  Myra  and 
Clifton.      The    circumstances    which     had    attended 
j    that  transaction  had  resulted  in  a  manner  by  no 
i    means  agreeable  either  as  regarded  the  charge  brought 
I    against  Waters,  of  which  Mrs.  Aston  did  not  for  a 
i     moment  entertain  a  doubt  he  was  guilty,  or  in  the 
impression  she  entertained,  that  Myra  had  not  met 
Clifton  without  danger  to  the  future  serenity  of  her 
mind.  When,  therefore.  Old  Waters  asked  her  to  permit 
^JYsx  to  again  return  to  his  house  during  the  con- 
tinued absence  of  his  daughter,  she  gently  but  firmly 
declined ;  declined  also  to  give  reasons  for  her  resolve. 


The  old  man  spoke  bitterly.  He  challenged  her  with 
permitting  her  scruples  to  be  aflectcd  by  the  base  and 
lying  charges  made  against  him  by  Ben  Hartley;  he 
taunted  her  with  being  'afear'd'  of  people's  opinions 
against  her  own  convictions ;  he  reproached  her  with 
forgetting  the  years  of  care  and  attention  paid  by  him 
and  his  wife  to  her  child,  when  for  such  conduct  no 
amount  of  gold  could  equal  its  value ;  he  twitted  her 
with  being  a  friend  in  fine  weather,  but  a  Ice-sliore  in 
foul.  All  in  vain ;  she  listened  to  him,  replied  to  his  re- 
proaches, and  persevered  in  her  resolve;  and  so  he  flung 
himself  off  to  obtain  the  services  of  one  Sal  Chinnick, 
"  who'd  sarve  his  turn  well  enough,  although  his  Nell 
had  a  mortal  dislike  to  her,  but  he  couldn't  help  tlsat, 
and  he  didn't  care  one  d— — n  what  became  of  him 
an'  the  hull  lot ;  for  what  was  the  odds  if  liars  was  to 
be  behoved  and  rewarded,  and  folks  were  to  forget 
services  and  grow  so  mighty  grand,  they  didn't  know 
themselves  even  if  they  stared  in  the  looking  glass  ? 
What  did  it  signify  ?— let  it  all  go  to  Davy  Jones  for 
what  he  keered," 

Mrs.  Aston  acquiesced,  and,  worked  up  to  a  culmi- 
nating point  of  savage  and  reckless  resolution.  Waters 
flung  himself  from  her  presence  to  execute  that  mission 
to  Miss  Sarah  Chinnick,  which  was  to  elevate  her  into 
the  position  of  mistress  of  his  public  mansion,  until  the 
return  home  of  his  daughter  Nell.  Now,  Miss  Cliinnick 
was  certainly  no  favourite  with  Nelly  Waters;  indeed, 
she  held  a  very  low  place  in  her  estimation,  and  there 
was  a  strong  probabihty,  that,  upon  her  return  home, 
as  soon  as  she  found  who  had  been  installed  queen  of 
the  feast,  she  would  neither  feel  overpowered  with  grati- 
tude for  the  services  that  might  have  been  rendered 
by  her,  nor  loud  in  her  congratulations  to  her  father 
for  the  selection  he  had  made  in  the  substitute  for 
Myra.  It  was  by  no  means  an  impossible  con- 
tingency that  the  advent  of  Ellen  Waters  would  be 
followed  by  a  prompt  disappearance  of  Sal  Chinnick, 
and  an  estimate  of  character  presented  to  Waters 
pater,  which  would  afford  him  more  food  for  reflec- 
tion than  self-gratulation,  He  felt  this ;  he  knew  it ; 
he  had  a  sense  of  the  impropriety  of  which  he  was 
about  to  be  guilty.  But  what  then?  Mrs.  Aston,  by  her 
refusal  to  again  permit  her  daughter  to  become  the 
locum  tenens  of  Ellen  Waters,  roused  his  ii-e.  He  knew 
she  would  feel  vexed  and  angry  by  his  choice  of 
Sal  Chinnick,  the  reputation  of  that  damsel  being 
more  extensively  known  than  respected ;  but  for  the 
immediate  consequences  of  his  rash  step,  he  nothing 
"keered:"it  was  enough  for  him  that  Sal  Chinnock 
would  succeed  Myra  Aston,  to  the  infinite  chagrin  of 
Mrs.  Aston,  because  comparisons  might  be  raised- 
which  would  make  Myra's  occupation  of  the  same 
post  a  town  talk.  He  calculated  on  avenging  himself 
for  the  refusal  of  his  request,  by  inflicting  a  wound  on 
Mrs.  Aston's  pride ;  so,  leaving  the  house,  he  hastened 
to  perform  his  purpose,  with  a  speed  ^vhich  seemed  to 
fear  some  sudden  interference  from  some  quarter  in 
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which  it  might  bo  least  expected.  Hif  anticipations  were 
not  altogether  remote  from  rcahzation.  Miss  Chinnick 
was,  however,  duly  installed  into  the  Bonny  Hark  as 
the  j>ro  tein.  mistress;  l)ut  if,  on  her  elevation,  ahe 
ina-eascd  the  trade  of  tho  establishment,  it  was  very 
certain  that  she  did  not  improve  its  character,  and 
therefore  a  comparison  between  her  and  Myra  began 
to  bo  discussed  in  Arundel,  and  people  wondered  how 
Mrs.  Aston  could  ever  have  permitted  her  pretty,  lady- 
like daughter  to  havo  filled  tho  same  office.  Thus 
far  W.  Waters  had  his  revenge,  for  ho  succeeded,  as 
ho  calculated,  in  making,  in  some  degree,  Myra  a  town 
talk. 

It  was  not  this  event  which  had  been  tho  occasion 
of  the  sudden  departure  of  Mrs.  Aston  and  her 
daughter  from  Arundel,  without  leaving  even  with 
a  neighbour  an  address  to  which  communications  in- 
tended for  them  could  reach  them. 

Neither  was  it  because  the  gentle  Myra  was  sub- 
jected to  annoyance  from  the  younger  Waters,  yet 
moro  vexatious  than  that  which  her  mother  had 
experienced  at  tho  hands  of  the  old  smuggler,  even 
though  that  annoyance  came  at  a  moment  when  she 
was  least  prepared  for  it,  when  it  was  most  uner- 
pected,  and  could  not  have  been  less  desired. 

It  was  not  unnatural,  after  the  departure  of 
Clifton,  having  discovered  that  he  was  dearer  to  her 
than  she  even  liked  to  acknowledge  to  herself,  that 
Myra  should  find  a  pleasure  in  wandering  among  the 
old  trees,  in  the  spot  where  he  had  disclosed  to  her  his 
position,  and  announced  to  her  his  future  intentions ; 
where,  indeed,  she  first  awakened  to  a  sense  that  her 
peace  of  mind  was  as  much  dependent  upon  the  pre- 
dilections, tho  welfare,  and  the  happiness  of  another, 
as  upon  her  own.  Frequent  as  had  been  her  visits 
to  that  now,  to  her,  memorable  locality,  previous  to  the 
event  above  mentioned,  they  were  constant  now.  It 
was  only  when  a  flooding  rain  rendered  walking,  at 
least  for  tho  purposes  of  healthful  recreation,  im- 
possible, that  she  did  not  retrace  the  steps  they  had 
together  taken  previous  to  his  leaving  her.  It  was 
seldom  that  she  had  a  companion  in  these  walks ;  the 
presence  of  one  was  irksome  to  her,  for  it  interfered 
with  thoughts  devoted  to  him  alone.  Of  those  who 
had  attempted  to  share  her  lonely  walks,  Ellen  Fair- 
fax was  almost  the  only  one  who  succeeded ;  and  she  had 
obtained  the  ascendancy  because  she  found  an 
inexhaustible  theme  in  Clifton  Grey's  conduct  in 
saving  Charley — her  Charley — from  tho  consequences 
of  his  rash  act,  and  Myra  a  never-tiring  pleasure  in 
listening  to  the  praises  of  one  of  whom  she  thought  so 
highly.  Sometimes  Charley  Rowe  joined  them — the 
Subject  was  still  the  same— and  he  commended  himself 
to  the  favour  of  both  girls  by  the  warm  and  grateful 
terms  in  which  he  spoke  of  the  benefit  he  had  received 
at  Clifton's  hands,  and  his  hope  that  an  opportunity 
would  yet  arise,  which  would  enable  him  to  show  his 
appreciation  of  it. 


When  Charley  lought  the  society  of  EDeii,  and  he 
learned  that  she  had  gone  tor  a  ftroll  with  Myra, 
ho  knew  where  to  look  for  them  both,  and  find  them. 

One  mormng  Myra  took  her  aeeottomed  walk, 
but  alone.  She  woa  iomewhat  deprenod  in  fplriu, 
for  she  had  expected  cro  thii  to  luirc  received  a  letter 
from  Clifton.  Two  monthf  bad  elapaed,  but  there  had 
been  no  coramnnication  tcom  him,  and  dknoe  waa 
unfavourable  to  her  wishes  in  his  faroar.  8bo  fcK 
convinced  that  he  was  not  one  who  woold  promiae 
earnestly,  and  yet  lightly  forfeit  hu  pledged  word  j  she 
could  only,  therefore,  snrmise  that  his  adTanerment 
had  -not  been  what  ho  expected,  and  so,  in  deep  duap. 
pointmcnt,  ho  had  abstained  from  writing  to  h«t.  Two 
months  was  not  mnch,  it  was  true,  bnt  yet.  In  ber  eatl- 
mation,  it  was  quite— quite  long  cnongb  for  any  one  to 
entertain  a  favourable  opinion  of  CUfton,  if  they  wera 
not  quite  captivated  with  him ;  and,  aa  she  Inuigincd 
that  promotion  would  follow  liking  as  a  natural  eon* 
sequence,  she  conld  hardly  bring  herself  to  bdieva 
that  he  was  not  on  the  high  road  to  become  at  Icaat 
a  captain.  She  forgot  that  the  anthoritics  did  not  tee 
with  her  eyes,  or  that,  under  tho  old  system,  interest 
wholly  superseded  merit;  slie  thonght  only  of  lib 
handsome  exterior,  and,  better  fiu",  his  fine  manly 
heart,  and  his  tme  perception  of  the  noUa  and  tlie  good 
She  was  sure  that  his  pain  at  not  baring  pifaiinn 
news  to  communicate  equalled  her  disappointment  at 
not  hearing  from  him,  but  she  thonght  that  it  was  a 
pity  that  any  circumstances  should  chain  him  to  a 
silence  as  unpleasant  to  him  as  it  was  certainly  dis- 
tressing to  her. 

Occupied  with  such  thoughts,  and  conning  orer  the 
best  means  of  finding  ont  tho  dep^t  at  which  CBftoa 
was  stationed,  and  of  inducing  her  mother  to  write 
him  a  few  lines  of  inquiry  respecting  his  progress, 
which  must  provoke  a  reply,  she  became  suddenly  oon- 
scions  of  tho  presence  of  some  one  in  the  fone  plaee 
through  which  she  was  strolling  beside  itersdf;  nay, 
\  that  whoever  it  was,  deliberately  stood  in  her  path,  ae 
if  to  stay  her  further  progresa.  She  looked  np— it  was 
Saul  Waters. 

She  did  not  like  Sanl  Waters ;  she  nerer  had,  even 
though  she  had  been  bronght  np  with  \&m  from  child- 
hood until  she  was  in  her  eleventh  year;  be  had 
always  been  a  bmlal  boy,  rough  in  liis  manners  and 
cruel  in  his  disposition.  Mostly  snllen,  he  yet  had 
been  kind  to  her,  bnt  sometimes  fiaodons.  To  Ids  rfster 
Nelly  he  had  been  the  same,  save  that  in  his  kindness 
there  was  a  difference :  to  the  latter  it  wae  tircom- 
scribed  without  exception;  to  Myra,  when  displayed,  it 
was  sometimes  profuse  and  extravagant.  To  Nelly  his 
conduct  bore  a  species  of  uniformity;  to  Myra  he  wae 
.^impulsive.  She  had  grown  to  fear  him  when  she  was 
living  beneath  his  father's  roof  as  his  foster-sister;  she 
had  subsequently  added  an  nnoonqncrable  aversioiLto 
this  foar  ;  and  upon  the  occasion  of  her  last  visit  to  t^* 
Bonny  Bark,  when  sho  first  met  diflon  Grey,  that 
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dislike,  although  she  saw  but  little  of  him,  was  con- 
firmed. His  conduct  to  her  then  had  been  unpleasing, 
because  it  was  mixed  up  with  that  familiarity  which, 
to  a  modest  female,  is  insult,  and  he  would  have  been 
absolutely  rude  but  for  the  intervention  of  his  father, 
who  emphatically  assured  him  "  ho  would  cut  him  in 
half  if  he  tried  that  game  on  again."  Then  he  became 
as  obsequious  as  he  had  been  insolent,  and  pestered  her 
with  attentions  and  allusions  to  her  pretty  features,  no 
less  offensive  than  his  former  roughness.  Her  visit  had 
been  brought  to  an  abrupt  termination,  and  one  of  its 
most  pleasing  features  was  that  \vhich  had  liberated 
her  from  her  daily  proximity  to  this  young  man.  ,  Just 
now,  and  in  this  place,  she  could  not  help  a  shudder  as 
she  perceived  who  intercepted  her:  with  a  start  of 
surprise,  she  exclaimed : 

"Saul!" 

*'  That's  me,"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  short  laugh, 
while  there  was  a  "frowning  devil"  in  his  eye.  He 
held  out  his  hand,  but  she  did  not  take  it.  He  bit  his 
lip,  and  bent  a  fierce  look  upon  her. 

"  What !"  he  exclaimed,  "  won't  you  shake  hands 
with  me,  Myra?  Why  should  you  be  ill  friends 
with  me  because  the  old  man's  quarrelled  with  your 
mother  ?" 

"I  am  ill  friends  with  you  for  no  such  reason,"  she  s 
replied,  coldly. 

"  It  ain't  about  Sal  Chinnick,  sure-ly  ?" 

She  made  him  no  reply ;  the  supposition  was  too 
absurd. 

"You  know,"  said  he,  deprecatingly,  induced  by  her 
silence  to  speak,  "  that  I  had  no  hand  in  her  coming  to 
our  house.  It  was  all  the  old  man's  doing ;  besides,  as 
you  know,  Myra,  she's  not  the  girl  that  will  do  for  me, 
so  you  needn't  take  on  about  her." 

Take  on  about  her ! 

Myra  rephed  not;  she  scarcely  heard  him,  and  as 
little  heeded.  She  only  thought  how  she  could  get  back 
quickest  to  a  frequented  place,  and  so  home.  He  re- 
garded her  almost  fiercely — for  in  her  silence,  and  her 
averted  head,  he  could  decipher  no  flattering  evidence 
of  her  good  opinion  of  him. 

"  What,  sulky  still !"  he  exclaimed.  "  Come,  Myra, 
I  have  given  you  no  cause  to  be  sulky  with  me,  and  I 
won't  leave  you  or  let  you  go  till  you  tell  me  we  are 
friends." 

He  attempted  to  lay  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder  as 
he  spoke,  but  she  shrank  from  him.  However,  she 
did  not  attempt  to  retire,  but,  looking  him  firmly  in  the 
face,  she  said : 

**  You  cannot,  nor  ought  you  to  forget,  Saul,  that  if 
I  entertain  an  unfriendly  feehng  towards  you,  you  have 
yourself  been  the  occasion  of  it,  nor  have  you  acted  in 
any  way  calculated  to  remove  it ;  any  difference  that 
may  exist  between  our  parents  has  had  no  influence 
upon  me,  but  if  you  wish  to  regain  my  good  opinion, 
it  must  be  by  conduct  very  different  to  the  annoyance 
to  which  you  subjected  me  while  beneath  your  father's 


roof,  at  a  time,  too,  when  I  was  there  to  do  him 
service." 

"  Bah !"  he  cried,  gloomily,  « don't  bring  that  up 
again;"  and  then  added,  with  some  earnestness  of 
manner,  "  You  know,  Myra,  I  am  fond  of  you ;  I  like 
you  better  than  any  girl  in  the  county  ;--I've  told  you 
so  afore ;  and  if,  when  we  were  brought  up  together, 
boy  and  girl,  I  didn't  treat  you  so  kindly  as  I  ough*^ 
to  ha'  done,  it  was  because  I  was  a  fool,  and  didn't 
know  the  truth  of  the  matter ;  for,  by  the  Lord,  if  I 
hadn't  a'  cared  for  you,  I'd  never  taken  the  trouble  to 
quarrel  with  you — '* 

"  I've  no  desire  to  listen  to,  nor  share  in,  this  kind  of 
conversation,"  interrupted  Myra;  "I  am  desirous  of 
returning  home,  and — " 

"  Not  yet— no !  You  don't  go  until  I've  spoken  out 
what  I  have  been  wanting  to  say  for  a  long  time ;  this 
is  a  good  chance,  and  I  won't  lose  it." 

"  You  will  not  attempt  to  detain  me  by  force,  Saull" 
she  exclaimed,  with  alarm, 

"Not  if  you'll  stand  quietly  still  and  listen;  but 
you  know  me,  Myra,  and  when  I  say  you  sJiall  listen 
to  me,  you  will  think  it,  perhaps,  the  wisest  plan  not  to 
thwart  me." 

Myra  did  know  him,  and,  dreading  some  violent 
outbreak  of  his  terrible  temper,  felt  that,  under  all  cir 
cumstances,  it  would  be  the  most  advisable  course  to 
follow  his  counsel.  She,  therefore,  remained  still,  with 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  grass,  and  her  lips  compressed, 
as  though  she  feared  trusting  herself  with  the  utterance 
of  a  single  word.  He  saw  quick  enough  that  his  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  tenderness  he  entertained  for  her 
had  awakened  no  corresponding  feeling  in  her  heart ; 
but  his  was  not  a  nature  to  be  deterred  by  such  a  dis- 
covery, and  he  would  persevere  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  suit,  even  if  he  had  to  recommend  its  reception  by 
round  oaths,  and  enforce  its  adoption  by  hard  blows. 
He  was  thoroughly  a  rufilan,  and  even  the  supremacy 
of  the  tender  passion  made  him  neither  gentler  in  his 
manner  nor  kinder  in  disposition.  He  was  bent  no^v 
on  making  a  revelation  of  his  love  for  Myra  to  her, 
without  troubling  himself  to  think  or  care  much 
whether  she  would  actually  respond  to  it  or  not ;  he 
reflected  only  that,  if  he  knew  himself  with  any  degree 
of  correctness,  it  would  be  her  most  prudent  course  to 
accept  his  attention,  and  act  as  if  she  was  passionately 
attached  to  him. 

As  we  have  said,  she  remained  still,  dreading  to 
listen,  but  unable  to  see  any  escape  from  a  position  in 
many  respects  both  painful  and  distressing  to  her,  and 
he  prepared  himself  to  make  a  plain  confession,  leaving 
to  her  what  course  she  would  pursue,  and — to  take  the 
consequences. 

"  Look  here,  Myra,"  he  commenced,  having  cleared 
his  voice,  "  I've  told  you  I'm  fond  of  you, — I  repeat  it : 
there  is  no  girl  in  this  county — nay,  nor  in  the  wide 
world  beyond  the  seas— whose  love  and  license  I'd  care 
half  so  much  for  as  one  of  your  pretty  smiles.      I 
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didn't  know  this  when  I  was  a  boy,  when  I  had  a 

real  fine  chance  to  make  you  fond  of  me,  but  I  know 

it  now,  and  if  you'll  let  me,  I'll  make  up  for  lost  time. 

Jly  heart's  yours;  I'll  share  with  you  all  I  have,  and 

I'll  make  you  my  wife.   .  Not  such  a  bad  offer,  Myra, 

all  things  considered;  the  old  man  has  plenty  of  money, 

and  all  he  has  *11  be  mine— you  may  bo  sure  o'  that,  you 

may  be  right  sure  o'  that.    I'm  going  to  Franco  for  a 

trip  in  a  night  or  two,  and  I'll  bring  you  home  some 

mortal  pretty  things,  and  I'll  do  for  you  or  get  for  you  \  Select  of  those  you  have  mentioned,  tbei 

anything  you  want.    You're  the  girl  of  my  heart,  and  \  most  prefer,  and  be  happy  with  her ;  to  me,  or  with 

woe  to  him  as  says  a  word  to  you,  or  looks  at  you,  or  |  me,  yon  can  never  be  other  than  yon  luure  been.    Yoo 

"talks  of  you  in  a  way  I  don't  like  ;  if  he  docs,  he  may  \  we  answcrc<l,  Saul,  and  now  let  me  poM.'* 

say  his  prayers,  for  I'll  have  no  mercy  upon  him.  i      "  Not  yet.     You  won't  have  me,  ch  ?" 

Come,  Myra,  what  do  you  say,  will  you  walk  with  |      "  I  have  given  you  my  answer.     Do  not  Mtk  to 


*'  You  would  have  the  answer  to  yoar  proflbr,  from 
my  own  heart  now,  withoat  hesitation  or  equivoca* 
tion  ?" 

*'  Aye,  lass,  as  yon  really  mean  it." 

"  Then  to  your  request  I  say,  at  once  and  for  all,  no; 
I  will  not  accept  your  offer,  and  neither  promises  nor 
persecution  can  ever  induce  me  to  alter  thU  lalention ; 
therefore  abandon  any  impreaakm  tiwi  I  am  not  la 
earnest,  or  that  I  may  be  indaced  to  change  my 


me?"  j  detain  me  further.    I  will  not  remain  here  looger.** 

Myra  returned  him  no  answer.    His  countenance  felM      "But  you  must—ay,  girl,  must;  if  I  kuodc  yoa 

his  frowning  eyebrows  nearly  rested  upon  his  cheek-  \  senseless  to  the  earth,  you  shall  stop  till  youVe  heard. 

bones,  but  his  gleaming  eyeballs  glaring   ujion  the  \  So  you  hate  me  ?" 

delicate  girl  were  plainly  visible;  he  bit  his  nether  lip  \  Myra's  upper  lip  curled contempluonsly.  Hate  him| 
as  though  he  would  simder  the  soft  flesh,  and  then,  \  he  was  not  worthy  such  a  feeling,  at  least  in  her  estima- 
after  waiting  silently  for  a  minute  or  so,  he  exclaimed  \  tion.  His  face  grew  livid,  as  ho  noted  the  scomfol 
harshly  :  ^  expression  of  her  pretty  mouth. 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?— ain't  I  worth  talking  to  ?  |'  "  Well,"  he  added,"  You  despise  me.  Its  all  the  same 
I've  asked  you  a  civil  question,  don't  you  mean  to  give  <  to  me ;  and  for  that  matter,  it  will  be  to  yoo.  I  know 
me  a  civil  answer  ?" 

Myra  turned  her  full  clear  eyes  upon  him. 
"  I  am  not  free  to  speak  what  I  feel  here,"  she  said, 
in  subdued  tones. 
He  laughed. 
"  Why  not  ?"  he  asked. 

"There  needs  no  explanation,"  she  returned,  reproach- 
fully ;  "  you  cannot  fail  to  know.  Ask  your  questions 
in  the  presence  of  my  mother ;  I  will  then  answer  them 
unreservedly." 

He  uttered  a  bitter  laugh. 

"What!"  he  cried,  "ask  you  to  walk  with  me  before 
your  mother,  after  her  row  with  my  old  man  about  Sal 
Chinnick !  No,  I  ain't  such  a  fool,  I  hope.  Besides, 
what  has  she  got  to  do  with  it  ?  I  ask  you  if  you'll 
have  mc,  not  her.  If  you  said  yes,  who'd  care,  do  you 
think,  if  she  said  no  ?  and  if  you  said  no,  where  would 
be  the  good  of  her  saying  yes  ?  Hang  your  mother ! 
I  want  now't  to  do  with  her;  I  want  you  to  say  yes  or 
no  to  ray  offer.  It  ain't  every  girl  as  can  get  such  a 
chance,  I  can  tell  you ;  there's  three  or  four  farmer's 
daughters,  not  many  miles  from  this,  would  jump  at 
it,  and  don't  you  make  a  fool  of  yourself  and  throw 
jt  away." 

Saul  exhibited  here,  by  such  talk,  a  miserable  know- 
ledge of  the  way  to  win  a  lady's  assent  to  his  suit, 
unless,  indeed,  she  was  on  the  verge  of  desperate  old- 
maidism.  Upon  Myra  the  effect  was  to  increase  the 
antipathy  she  already  felt  for  him,  and  to  add  to  it  the 
most  profound  contempt ;  it  seemed,  also,  to  restore  her 
courage,  for,  with  a  clearness  of  tone,  and  with  an 
emphasis  which  seemed  rather  to  surprise  bin,  she 
said : 


why  you  scorn  me,  and  look  down  upon  me  now.  Its 
because  of  that  young  fellow  that  came  to  our  house  and 
then  made  himself  so  mighty  agreeable  at  yomrt.  Ton 
know  who  I  mean — the  gentleman  who's  gone  for  a 
common  soldier.  Ah !  you  need'nt  torn  so  red ;  I  know 
all  about  it,  though  you  fancy  you  kept  it  so  snng.  And 
to  be  so  upstart  and  proud  about  him  too— Ha!  ha!  a 
common  soldier !  he  must  ha'  been  a  mighty  rogue 
Gentlemen  don't  turn  common  soldiers  unless  it's  to 
escape  Botany  Bay.'* 

"  Let  me  pass." 

"You  must  stay  here  until  I've  done.  I'm  not 
good  enough  for  you,  eh  ?  I'm  to  be  scooted  for  a 
common  soldier,  a  shilling  a  day,  and  dear  at  that.  A 
fine  gentleman  truly !  but  then  ho  was  pretty  and 
genteel,  and  1  dare  say  ho  hu£^cd  you  tenderly,  and 
kissed  you  nicely." 

"  You  ai'c  an  unmanly  ruflSan,  to  dare  thus  to  speak 
to  me,"  cried  Myra,  the  tears  springing  into  her 
flashing  eyes.  "I  will  not  be  stayed  to  hear  audi 
cruel  insults." 

She  made  a  spring,  and  attempted  to  dart  past  him, 
but  he  was  too  quick  for  her,  and  caught  her  in  his 
arms ;  she  struggled  with  her  utmost  strength  to  get 
free,  but  his  power  far  surpassed  hers,  and  the  attempt 
to  escape  was  hopeless. 

"  You  shall  not  go,"  he  cried,  with  a  fieroo  oath, 
"  until  I  choose  to  let  you.  I'ou'd  best  be  quiet,  yoall 
only  hurt  yourself  in  trj-ing  to  get  away." 

She   again   made  a  desperate  exertion  to  liberate 
herself,  but  in  vain;  breathless  and  exhausted,  she 
erased    her    efforts    and    bursting    into    tearF,    ex- 
claimed : 
\ 
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"  You  will  Lave  occasion  to  repent  this  treatment  to 
me.'* 

•*  Not  I/'  he  replied  with  a  chuckle,  holding  her  as 
if  she  were  in  a  smith's  vice:  "I  told  you  I've  a  good 
deal  to  say  to  you,  and  I  won't  let  you  go  till  you've 
Ireard  it  all.  I  want  to  speak  about  your  gentleman 
Bweetbearfc,  aud — who  knows — perhaps  to  have  a  kiss 
or  two,  as  well  as  him— only  his  were  given  and  mine 
will  be  taken;  but  then,  stolen  fruit  is  always  the 
sweetest.  Myra,"  he  added,  addressing  the  half- 
fainting  girl  with  deliberate  emphasis,  "  you  know  my 
temper;  you  know  I  won't  be  thwarted;  and  if  you 
persist  in  flouting  and  scorning  me,  it  will  be  the  worst 
whim  you  ever  took  into  your  head  in  your  life — you 
know  it— a  dark  deed  won't  stop  me.  I  love  you; 
my  blood  leaps  and  boils  in  my  veins  when  I  think 
of  you;  and  mine  you  shall  be,  cost  what  it  may — ah, 
its  no  use  cowering  and  shrinking.  I've  sworn  it, 
and  I  am  a  likely  fellow  to  keep  my  oath  when  it 
is  taken  to  gratify  my  own  pleasure.  D'ye  heed 
me ;  you'd  best  be  wise  in  time ;  you'll  be  happier,  I 
can  promise  you,  by  having  me,  than  spurning  me. 
Come,  forget  what  you've  said,  and  promise  me  to 
think  better  of  it.  Your  soldier  has  gone  away,  and 
he'll  think  no  more  of  you ;  I'll  make  you  as  happy  as 
the  day's  long.  Look  up,  Myra,  gives  us  a  kiss,  and 
make  a  bargain  of  it." 

He  tried  to  press  his  lips  to  hers  as  he  spoke,  but 
she  dashed  her  hand  in  his  face,  and  struggled  wildly ; 
she  uttered  a  euccession  of  wild  and  terrified  screams ; 
but  the  ruffian,  growing  excited,  heeded  them  not, 
and  persisted  in  his  efforts  to  pollute  her  lips  with  his 
hot  sensual  kisses.  For  some  time  slie  successfully 
resisted  him,  but  his  blood  growing  heated,  the  devil 
became  paramount  within  him,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  that  he  would  recklessly  and  villanously 
proceed  to  the  very  worst  lengths,  under  the  insane 
idea  that  such  atrocity  would  compel  her  to  become  his 
in  despite  of  her  predilections  for  another  person.  In 
the  frenzy  of  despair  she  exerted  a  strength  which  for  a 
time  kept  him  at  bay ;  but  she  was  fast  losing  power 
to  continue  the  struggle,  and  it  was  with  a  species  of 
maddened  horror  she  grew  conscious  of  her  increasing 
inability  to  prevent  herself  becoming  a  prey  to  the  law- 
less brutality  of  the  abhorred  scoundrel,  who  held  her 
with  a  giant's  grip.  In  the  intensity  of  her  terror  she 
shrieked  frantically,  and  called  for  help  in  piercing 
accents.  A  dreadful  faintness  seemed  creeping  over 
her,  numbing  and  paralysing  her  limbs ;  desperately  she 
strove  against  it,  for  she  knew  if  it  obtained  the 
mastery  over  her  faculties,  that  she  would  be  utterly 
in  the  power  of  the  merciless  wretch  from  whose  fotal 
embrace  she  was  employing  her  utmost  strength  to 
liberate  herself.  He  all  this  time  endeavoured  to  force 
bis  hand  over  her  mouth  to  stifle  her  cries,  and  fling 
her  to  the  earth. 

It  was  at  the  very  moment  when  the  power  to 
accomplish    this,  so   far  as    the   struggling  maiden 


was    concerned,  was  his  own,  that   Heaven   inter- 


There  arose  in  the  immediate  vicinity  a  sudden  and 
violent  crashing  "of  boughs,  and  the  hissing  rattle  of 
roughly  displaced  leaves.  Through  the  impeding 
underwood,  just  behind  where  Myra  and  Saul  were 
contending  in  a  worse  than  death-struggle,  a  figure 
forced  its  way  with  impetuous  speed ;  it  was  that  of 
a  young  man,  whose  indignant  features  at  once  betrayed, 
as  he  leaped  into  the  copse,  his  determination  to 
attempt  the  succour  of  the  oppressed.  With  a  firm 
grip  he  seized  the  young  smuggler  by  the  neckcloth  at 
the  back  of  his  throat,  fastened  with  his  other  hand 
upon  his  right  wrist,  drew  the  arm  suddenly  straight 
out  and  gave  it  a  wrench,  which  made  the  ruffian 
release  his  hold  of  Myra  and  give  a  howl  of  pain.  They 
struggled  tremendously  for  a  minute,  but  it  was  in 
vain ;  Saul  was  pinned  as  if  in  a  vice ;  his  efforts  to 
get  free  seemed  to  promise  no  result  but  a  dislocated 
arm ;  he  therefore  became  at  once  quiescent.  With  a 
cry  of  joy  Myra  darted  from  the  spot,  and  would, 
upon  the  impulse,  have  fled  without  even  expressing 
the  intense  gratitude  she  felt  towards  her  preserver, 
for  her  horror  at  her  situation  had  been  so  overwhelm- 
ing, and  her  joy  at  her  deliverance  so  great,  that  save  a 
\  hearty  thanksgiving  to  heaven,  she  had  no  other  thought 
than  to  be  far  away  from  the  dreadful  scene,  nestling 
in  her  mother's  arms.  But  her  flying  footsteps  were 
arrested  by  the  sound  of  the  voice  of  him  who  had 
saved  her  calling  her  by  name.  She  turned  to  look 
upon  his  face,  it  was  Charley  Howe. 

She  uttered  an  exclamation  of  gratified  suprise  and 
thankfulness  for  his  timely  interposition,  while  he,  in 
terms  of  no  measured  astonishment,  referred  to  the 
struggle  which  he  had  so  fortunately  interrupted. 

"  Why,  Myra  Aston,''  he  exclaimed,  "  liow  came  you 
to  be  thus  subjected  to  the  unmanly  roughness  of  Saul 
Waters  ?  I  thought  he  was  your  foster  brother,  and  if 
so,  you,  at  least,  should  be  safe  from  his  ruffianly 
behaviour." 

Another  sharp  struggle  ensued  this  speech.  Saul 
Waters  uttered  some  desperate  threats  against  the  per- 
sonal safety  of  Charley  Rowe,  but  he  was  compelled  once 
more  to  succumb,  after  discovering  that  the  only  effect 
of  his  struggling  was  to  inflict  torture  upon  himself* 
He  could  not  shake  off"  tlie  firm  grip  Charley  Rowe 
had  obtained  of  his  wrist,  nor  could  he  prevent  the 
twisting  which  the  latter  slowly  applied  to  his  arm 
and  which  promised,  if  continued,  to  wrench  his  limb 
from  the  socket  at  the  shoulder.  Once  more  he 
became  quiet,  and  enabled  Myra  Aston  to  say,  as  she 
supported  herself  with  one  hand  resting  upon  the 
trunk  ot  a  tall  beech. 

*'Saul  Waters  can  best  explain  the  reason  of  his 
wicked  conduct.  Ho  has  wronged  me  deeply-,  and 
insulted  me  grossly.  I  never  gave  him  cause.  I  am 
too  exhausted,  too  ill  to  say  more  now,  but  there  will 
come  a  time  for  reparation ;  ho  may  look  forward  to  it 
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— and  fear  it.  I  wouH  return  home,  I  have  strength 
enough,  I  hope,  to  reach  there ;  but  I  entreat  you  to 
detain  him  until  you  think  I  have  gidned  a  spot 
sufficiently  near  the  town  that  ho  will  not  dare 
attempt  a  repetition  of  his  hon-ible  brutality  to  rac." 

"Never  fear,"  cried  Cliarley  Rowc,  renewing  the 
firmness  of  his  grip  of  his  prisoner.  "  If  he  gets 
away  from  me  until  I  am  sure  you  are  safe  and  sound 
at  home,  put  me  down  for  a  paltry  numbskull,  whose 
acquaintance  it  is  better  to  cut  than  to  keep.  Hie 
away  with  you,  Myra.  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  meet 
with  Ellen  on  your  way  home.  She  is  on  the  look 
out  for  you,  and  I,  being  on  the  look  out  for  her, 
arrived  here  at  a  lucky  moment." 

Myra  shuddered,  and  responded. 

"  Fortunate  indeed !  for  you  saved  me  from  degrada- 
tion, and  from — death." 

Saul  Waters  scowled  at  her  beneath  his  black  and 
bushy  eyebrows,  as  she  emphatically  enunciated  the 
last  word,  but  she  did  not  look  towards  him.  Essay- 
ing a  faint  and  grateful  smile,  with  pallid  face  and 
{"ottering  steps  she  quitted  the  copse,  and  Saul 
Waters  and  Charley  Rowe  were  left  alone.  As  her 
form  was  lost  to  sight,  the  former  burst  into  a  coarse 
laugh,  and  said : 

"Let  go,  Charley,  the  game's  over.  I  shan't  go 
after  her." 

"  No,"  said  Charley  coolly,  "  I'll  take  damned  good 
care  you  don't  have  a  chance." 

"  Come,  don't  bo  a  fool— let  go  I  say," 

"  Not  if  I  know  it." 

«  You  won't  ?" 

"No!" 

"  What  d'ye  mean  ?  Do  you  suppose,  just  because  I 
had  a  spree  with  Myra,  I  meant  her  any  hurra.  Bah ! 
uint  she  ray  foster  sister.  I  was  only  having  a  tallc 
with  her,  and  she's  such  a  namby  pamby  fool,  she 
squirled  out  directly  I  touched,  her — that's  all." 

"And  enough  too.  You  ought  to  have  known 
better  :  you  are  big  enough,  and  for  that  matter,  ugly 
enough." 

"  Take  your  hands  off  me.'* 

"I  shan't." 

"Charley  Rowe,  you  know  mc.  I've  licked  you 
many  times." 

"  When  we  were  boys,  and  you  were  twice  my  size. 
We  are  a  little  better  match  now,  Saul :  it  won't  be 
quite  so  easy  to  lick  me  now." 

"  Won't  it  ?  Off  with  your  hands,  and  I'll  show  you." 

"No!  I  promised  not  to  let  you  go  for  some  little 
time  yet,  and  I'll  keep  my  word." 

"  If  I  get  loose,  I'll  beat  your  brains  out."  Saul 
coupled  with  this  speech  a  tremendous  onth.  Charley 
Rowe  uttered  a  contemptuous  laugh. 

"  You  won't  frighten  me  by  bounce,"  he  exclaimed. 
Saul  gave  a  sudden  and  infuriated  bound,  as  though  to 
jerk  himself  from  the  strong  grasp  of  Charley  Rowe, 
but  although  he  employed  his  best  strength  and  sub- 


mitted to  iho  agony  of  having  his  arm  twUUd  roimd, 
until  the  torture  of  the  rock  could  not  poMibly  eseead 
it,  he  found  it  impoMibk)  to  get  Area.  He  gvaahed  hU 
teeth,  and  the  veins  of  his  forehead  iweOed  Hke  eoida; 
he  foamed  at  the  mouth  with  a  paroiyim  of  paarfoB 
frightful  to  witness;  ho  hurled  the  moel  terriic  ioi- 
precautions  at  the  head  of  Charley,  thveatenUig  Urn  at 
the  same  time  with  asongoinary  and  terriUe  letalia-- 
tion.  Charley  Rowe  was  not,  however,  to  be  Indiued 
to  relax  his  hold,  and  although  it  was  not  a  little  trylag 
to  his  muscular  lowers  to  maintain  it,  be  held  on  aa 
a  bull  dog  to  the  lip  of  a  bull  when  it  haa  onee 
its  true  grip. 

At  this  moment  there  appeared  Qpon  the 
another  character.  No  sooner  was  tlie  heavy  tivad  <^ 
a  man  heard  close  to  the  spot  and  ftdvandng  towanU 
them,  than  the  eyes  of  both  were  bent  upon  tlie  new 
comer.  Saul  suddenly  uttered- a  howl  of  triumph ;  tli« 
stranger  was  no  less  a  person  tlian  the  hoet  of  the 
"  Bonny  Bark,"  W.  Waters,  his  father. 

The  grisly  old  man  stared  at  both  with  an  aepect  of 
undisguised  astonishment.  He  could  tee  that  they 
were  engaged  in  an  act  of  hostility  to  each  other,  and 
though  both  were  young,  their  struggles  wore  nothli^ 
of  the  air  of  boy's  play.  He  saw,  too,  tliat  bis  •  boy,' 
usually  in  the  ascendant  in  afRiirs  of  this  kind,  had 
in  the  present  instance  caught  a  Tartar ;  that  Cliarley 
Rowe  held  him  securely,  and  did  not  exlnbit  tlic 
slightest  design  of  parting  with  him  in  a  harry.  Some* 
how  ho  was  apprehensive  that  tliis  condition  of  thing* 
had  arisen  from  no  mere  brawL  The  late  arrest  upon 
a  charge  of  smuggling  had  made  him  suspicions,  and 
he  could  not  help,  on  the  first  glance  at  the  relative  pod* 
tions  of  the  two  young  men,  fearing  that  Charley  Rowe 
was  in  some  inexplicable  manner  invested  with  the 
powers  of  a  special  constable,  and  had  seized  his  ton  upon 
a  charge  of  defrauding  the  revenue  of  Her  Majesty,  a 
crime  of  which  the  old  man  knew  him  to  have  been  very 
recently  guilty.  As  he  was  rather  thickly  tarred  with  the 
same  brush,  and  as  he  had  not  the  slightest  desire  to  again 
test  the  conveniences  of  Horsham  Jail,  he  came  to  the 
immediate  conclusion  that  under  any  ctrcomstaiieeiy 
it  would  be  advisable  to  rescue  bis  son  from  the  dntdies 
of  Charley  Rowe,  and  temporise  afterwards,  if  occasion 
required  it. 

"  What  are  ye  quarreling  about,  lads  ?"  he  excUumed 
drawing  very  close ;  "  Aint  ye  a  couple  'of  fools  to 
be  striving  and  wrastling,  instead  of  beii^  fiiendly  o^er 
a  cup  o'  ale  ?" 

"I  don't  know  about  a  couple  of  fools— I  know 
there's  one  n^e,"  exclaimed  Charley  Rowe,  em- 
phatically. 

"Beat  his  brains  out,  feyther,"  cried  Saul,  between 
his  teeth. 

"Don't  you  interfere,  old  man,"  cried  Cliarley, 
stenily;  "the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  be  quiet," 

"  Make  him  let  go  his  hold,"  ejaculated  Saul,  grinding 
his  teeth  as  he  uttered  the  words,  so  that  they  were 
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scarcely  intelligible.  The  old  man  drew  nearer  to  the 
contending  pair. 

"Keep  off,"  shouted  Charley,  excitedly,  as  he  per- 
ceived the  evident  intention  of  Old  Waters  to  effect,  if 
ho  could,  the  liberation  of  his  son.  "  Keep  off,  old 
man!  if  you  attempt  to  interfere  I'll  hang  on  to  Saul 
like  a  leech,  and  give  him  two  years  in  Horsham  gaol 
for  what  he  hsvs  done  to-day." 

This  unfortunate  threat  for  his  conduct  to  Myra,  so 
ambiguously  expressed,  decided  Old  Waters  at  once  to 
liberate  his  son  and  get  him  away  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  officiers;  to  permit  him  quietly  to  be  made 
prisoner  for  what  he  had  done  "to-day"  was  only 
to  ensure  the  result  he  so  much  dreaded.  So  he  said 
to  Cliarley,  with  a  forced,  but  vindictive  grin : 

"  Let  un'  go— let  un'  go,  I  say." 

"  I  will  not,  until  the  proper  time,  if  I  drag  him  into 
Anindel,"  cried  Charley,  forcing  Saul  back  as  though 
he  would  compel  him  to  retire  thither. 

Old  Waters  held  in  his  hand  an  ash  stick,  surmounted 
by  a  formidable  knob ;  he  advanced  upon  Charley,  and 
cried : 

"  But  you  must  let  un'  go  now.  You  must  let  un' 
go  now.  I  say  you  must  let  un'  go,  and  you  shall. 
We'll  talk  about  making  matters  square  bimeby." 

While  speaking  he  struck  Charley  Rowe  upon  .the 
forearm  of  the  hand  which  so  firmly  gripped  the  wrist 
of  Saul ;  his  blows  were  delivered  with  such  rapidity 
and  sharp  violence,  that  the  hold  which  Charley  had 
maintained  hitherto  with  success  was  rendered  power- 
less. Saul,  quite  alive  to  the  effect  of  his  father's 
blows,  seeing  where  they  were  delivered,  made  a 
desperate  dash  to  set  himself  free,  and  succeeded,  for 
Old  Waters  had  paralysed  Charley's  strength  by  his 
assault  with  the  stick.  No  sooner  did  Saul  find  himself 
at  liberty,  than  he  snatched  the  ash  stick  from  his 
father's  grasp,  before  the  old  man  was  aware  of  his 
intention,  and  delivered  a  terrific  blow  with  its 
knob  on  the  forehead  of  Charley  Rowe,  felling 
him  instantaneously  to  the  earth  insensible.  He 
would  have  repeated  his  murderous  blows  upon  the 
skull  of  his  prostrate  foe,  and  beaten  it  to  atoms,  but 
that  his  father  sprung  upon  him,  closed  with  him,  and 
obtained  possession  of  the  stick.  At  the  same  time,  he 
fastened  upon  the  collar  of  his  son,  and  dragged  him 
from  the  spot. 

"Art  mad,  Saul,"  he  cried;  "thee's  done  enough  to 
'un.  Come  away,  or  ye'll  make  it  hanging  matter;  its 
bad  enough  as  'tis ;  ye'll  have  to  hide  away  now — " 

"  Aye,  and  for  something,  too ;  gi'  me  the  stick,  old 
man.  I  swore  I'd  beat  his  brains  out,  and  I  will ;  gi' 
mo  the  stick,  or  I'll  throttle  you." 

His  father  was,  however,  capable  of  coping  with 
him,  and  succeeded  in  dragging  him  some  distance ;  and 
then,  partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  such  expostulation 
as  was  likely  to  have  most  weight  with  him,  he 
succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  accompany  him  on  his 
return  to  the  "  Bonny  Bark."    He  had  left  this  esta- 


blishment in  charge  of  Miss  Sarah  Chinnick,  who  had 
not  failed  to  make  the  most  of  her  opportunity  while 
the  elder  Waters  had  been  absent  on  business,  in  which 
his  son  had  materially  aided,  and  for  which  both 
had  rendered  themselves  amenable  to  the  Excise  laws. 
W.  Waters  had  not  unshakeable  faith  in  the  unswerving 
integrity  of  Miss  Chinnick;  and  though  it  had  been 
much  to  his  interest  to  pay  the  visit  he  was  now 
returning  from,  he  felt  nevertheless  that  it  was  also 
greatly  to  his  interest  to  be  at  home,  at  least  while 
Sarah  Chinnick  was  in  charge  of  his  establishment. 

He  was  much  distressed  at  the  incident  which  had  just 
taken  place;  he  considered  it  very  unfortunate,  inasmuch 
as  being  unacquainted  with  the  real  cause  of  the  struggle 
between  Charley  Rowe  and  his  son,  he  attributed  it  to 
some  discovery  of  the  transaction  in  which  his  son  had 
that  morning  been  engaged;  and  as  he  remembered 
the  judge's  warning  to  him,  that  he  would  not  always  be 
so  lucky  as  he  had  been  upon  the  occasion  of  his  trial, 
he  was  in  a  sweat  of  apprehension  at  the  bare  thought 
of  falling  again  into  the  grip  of  an  officer.  He  viewed, 
therefore,  the  presumed  discovery  of  Saul's  smuggling 
and  his  capture  as  unfortunate,  and  his  own  share 
in  rescuing  him  as  no  less  unpleasant;  but  to  have  added 
murder  to  it  would  have  been  a  piece  of  sheer  madness; 
with  cunning  and  caution  the  present  difficulty  might 
be  got  over — but  murder,  that  was  not  a  thing  easily  to 
get  away  from.  He  hoped  by  rapidity  of  action  to 
escape  observation,  and,  if  needful,  to  establish  an 
alibi;  he  hurried  Saul  by  a  retired  and  slightly  circuit- 
ous route  to  Arundel,  which  he  entered  by  a  path 
whose  direction  really  led  to  a  different  locahty  to  that 
which  they  had  so  recently  quitted.  Having  up  to  this 
point  avoided  notice,  they  entered  Arundel  boldly,  and 
rather  courted  observation  than  shunned  it ;  they  yet 
walked  at  a  quick  pace,  although  they  endeavoured  to 
prevent  this  being  apparent.  On  nearing  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Aston,  the  quick  eye  of  Saul  detected  the  form  of 
Myra  slowly  drawing  towards  it.  He  smiled  bitterly 
as  he  noted  her  tottering  gait,  and  overtaking  her 
as  she  reached  the  door  of  her  dwelling,  he  muttered 
hissingly  in  her  ear : 

"  Turn  and  turn's  fair  play.  I  had  mine,  you've  had 
yours;  mine  has  come  again.  If  you  don't  see  your 
bully-bo'  before  the  week's  out,  you  can  find  him  where 
you  left  him." 

He  passed  on  rapidly;  Myra's  frame  was  thrilled  by 
a  horrified  shudder,  as  she  heard  these  words  and 
recognised  the  voice ;  she  uttered  a  faint  scream,  and 
fell  swooning  on  the  doorstep. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

"His  was  a  brow  where  gold  were  out  of  place. 
And  yet  it  seemed  right  wortliy  of  a  crown, 
(Though  he  desi)ised  such)  were  it  only  made 
Of  iron,  or  some  serviceable  stuff 
That  would  hare  matched  his  sinewy  brown  flice. 
The  elder,  althongh  such  he  hardly  seemed 
(Care  makes  so  little  of  some  five  short  years). 
Had  a  clear,  honest  face,  whose  rough-hewn  strength 
Was  mildened  by  the  scholar's  wiser  heart 
To  sober  courage,  such  aa  best  befits 
The  imsuUied  temper  of  a  well-taught  mind. 
Yet  so  remained  that  one  could  plainly  guess 
The  hushed  volcano  smouldering  underneath ; 
He  spoke"—— 

Lowell. 


^HE  fall  of  Myra  upon  the  threshold  of  her 
home,  although  it  attracted  no  attention  from 
those  within  the  dwelling,  was  not  unob- 
served. A  gentleman  sauntering  along  the  pathway 
with  an  enquiring  look  at  the  houses  on  either  sidc> 
had  observed  the  slowly  advancing  Myra.  Unconscious 
of  the  serai-swooning  state  in  which  she  happened  to 
be,  he  drew  towards  her  with  the  view  of  addressing 


Nor  was  she  reassured  when  returning  animation 
brought  with  it  to  the  only  yet  half-conscious  girl  a 
violent  attack  of  Iiysteria. 

At  first,  Myra  had,  on  recovering  from  her  swoon, 
rmsed  herself  up  and  gazed  wildly  and  shudderingly 
round  her;  then  she  burst  into  a  violent  passion  of 
tears  that  soon  became  hysterics  of  a  convulsive  charac- 
ter, and  ceased  only  when  she  relapsed  into  a  swoon. 
The  gentleman  counselled  medical  assistance,  and 
proffered  his  aid  to  procure  it.  Mrs.  Aston  thankfully 
gave  him  the  name  and  address  of  the  family  medical 
attendant,  and  he  departed  to  find  and  bring  him  back 
with  him.  She  had  some  sense  that  this  gentleman  was 
no  stranger  to  her,  that  his  person  and  his  voice  were 
known  to  her,  but  she  gave  the  passing  thought  no 
consideration,  she  was  too  much  absorbed  with  a  sicken- 
ing horror  at  the  state  of  her  beloved  child,  and  a  dim 
dreadful  fear  to  what  it  was  owing.  She  had  quitted 
home  in  her  usual  health,  and  if  slightly  depressed  in 
spirits,  still  of  the  same  calm  equable  temperament 
as  she  was  wont  to  be,  and  how  had  she  returned ! 
With  a  face  the  hue  of  death,  her  hair  disturbed, 
rough,  and  straggling,  so  opposite  to  its  usual  exquisite 
smoothness,  and  her  dress  disarranged  and  disordered. 


some  questions  to  her.    He  likewise  noted  the  rapid  ■  and  to  crown  all,  in  a  death-like  swoon.     What  could 


approach  of  the  two  Waters',  perceived  that  the 
younger  bent  his  head  on  reaching  Myra,  as  though  he 
whispered  an  observation  in  her  ear.  Some  piece  of 
rustic  insolence,  he  thought,  intended  for  low  wit. 
Both  men  quickly  passed  him  with  hasty  step,  and  he 
turned  to  gaze  after  them.  When  next  he  directed 
his  eyes  towards  Myra,  whom  he  expected  to  be  at  his 
elbow,  he  saw  her  lying  evidently  in  a  fainting  fit  upon 
the  door  step. 

With  one  quick  glance  to  note  the  route  they  took, 
he  ran  forward  and  raised  the  senseless  girl  in  his  arms. 
He  knocked  loudly  at  the  door,  at  the  foot  of  which 
she  had  sunk,  and,  when  it  was  opened,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise  no  less  emphatic  than  that  : 
which  had  burst  from  him  on  discovering  Myra  in  her 
sv/oon,  having  the  moment  before  seen  her  walking  in 
apparent  health. 

Mrs.  Aston  opened  the  door  to  the  rapid  and  violent 
knocking  of  the  stranger,  and  uttered  a  cry  of  horror 
on  beholding  her  daughter  lifeless  in  the  arms  of  a 
stranger.  Another  minute,  and  they  were  within  the 
house,  with  the  outer  door  closed  and  Myra  lying  upon 
a  sofa,  her  mother  applying  such  remedies  as  were  im- 
mediately at  hand  and  experience  dictated  to  restore 
her  to  life.  In  her  terror,  she  had  scarcely  addressed 
a  word  to  the  gentleman  in  whose  custody  she  found 
her  senseless  daughter,  and  she  certainly  had  not  looked 
in  his  face.  She  was  overwhelmed  at  the  condition  of 
her  chUd,  and,  much  as  she  marvelled  as  to  the  cause, 
she  dreaded  to  ask  it  of  him  whom  she  considered  best 
able  to  acquaint  her  with  it.  Wherefore  she  dreaded 
to  obtain  the  knowledge  she  knew  not,  nor  sought  to 
know ;  she  was  almost  frantic,  for  she  remembered  no 
occasion  upon  which  Myra  had  been  in  a  similar  state. 


it  all  mean !  She  fell  upon  her  knees  by  the  side  of 
her  lifeless  daughter,  and  called  upon  God  not  to 
afflict  her  with  a  heavier  trial  than  she  had  yet  known. 
She  could  bear  contumely  and  want,  she  could  prepare 
herself  to  endure  a  life  of  continuous  poverty  and 
labour  without  repining,  but  she  could  not  prepare 
herself  to  hear  a  recital  she  feared  'was  waiting  to  be 
communicated  to  her,  and  which  she  had  an  agonized 
apprehension  would  scatter  to  the  winds  all  her 
anticipations  for  the  future,  and  crush  her  heart  to 
powder.  She  prayed  with  earnest  agony,  and  the 
scalding  tears  which  coursed  each  other  down  her 
blanched  cheeks  seemed  by  their  violence  to  herald  ja 
convulsive  fit  similar  to  that  which  had  prostrated 
Myra,  but  a  rapid  knocking  at  the  outer  door  awoke 
her  to  the  Necessity  of  controlling  her  feelings  j  she 
arose,  and  drying  her  eyes,  gave  admission  to  the 
strange  gentleman  who  previously  had  arrived  with 
Myra,  and  was  now  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Aston's 
medical  attendant,  who  on  a  former  occasion  will  be 
remembered  as  having  restored  Senorita  Prcciosa  to 
health. 

He  approached  Myra,  and  applied  some  restoratives 
to  her,  which  speedily  brought  her  back  to  life,  and 
directed  that  she  should  immediately  be  placed  in  bed. 

"Slic  has  undergone  some  extraordinary  and 
unwonted  excitement,"  he  observed,  "both  mental 
and  bodily,  and  she  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet  for 
some  days.  You  must  not  be  surprised,  Mrs.  Aston,  if 
she  is  attacked  slightly  with  delirium,  but  be  under  no 
alarm,  for  although  the  present  affair  is  somewhat 
violent,  there  are  no  dangerous  symptoms.  Are  you 
acquainted  with  the  causes  which  have  thrown  her  into 
this  condition?" 
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"No— no.  I  liavenot  the  faiintest  conception,  nnd, 
God  help  rae !  I  fear  to  enquire." 

"Take  my  advice,  Mrs,  Aston;  do  not  seek  to 
ascertain  it  just  yet;  let  her  communicate  it  of  her 
own  accord.  By  seeking  too  soon  to  know  the  occasion 
of  her  excitement  you  will  only  throw  her  hack." 

Mrs.  Aston  assured  him  of  her  compliance  with  his 
directions,  and  the  doctor  departed,  promising  to  send 
something  to  allay  the  mental  excitement  Myra 
sufTorcd  under.  When  he  had  disappeared,  the  stranger 
wliosc  assistance  in  this  emergency  had  been  so  value- 
able,  said  to  Mrs.  Aston. 

"  It  is  somewhat  strange,  madam,  that  I  was  in 
search  of  yon,  when  fate  led  me  to  the  spot  where  I 
discovered  your  daughter  senseless.  This  is  no  moment 
for  explanations,  but  it  is  important  that  I  should  have 
an  interview  with  you,  to  talk  over  matters  of  the 
greatest  moment  to  you  and  to  your  daughter.  I  will 
defer  this  for  a  day  or  two ;  but  in  the  meantime  I 
trust  you  will  permit  mo  to  make  enquiries  to  morrow 
after  the  young  lady's  health." 

Mrs.  Aston's  heart  was  too  full  to  make  him  any 
reply ;  she  only  bowed  her  head  acquiescently,  and  he 
quitted  the  house ;  a  vague  sense  that  she  had  seen 
him  somewhere  again  passed  through  her  brain,  but 
she  dismissed  it,  and  proceeded  to  fulfil  the  directions  of 
the  doctor.  With  aid  she  placed  Myra  in  her  bed,  and 
watched  with  weeping  eyes  through  the  long  night 
the  successive  paroxysms  of  delirium,  not  of  a  violent 
but  rather  of  a  wailing  character,  which  Myra  suffered, 
but  failed  to  extract  from  her  incoherencies  any  clue 
to  the  event  which  had  brought  her  to  this  pass. 
Now  and  then  Myra  cast  her  eyes  shudderlngly  round 
the  apartment,  as  if  in  fear  to  behold  some  dreaded 
being ;  and  twice  or  thrice  she  struggled  with  an  ex- 
pression of  loathing  horror  to  remove  some  imaginary 
nands  from  her  waist  and  shoulders,  but  all  that  was 
really  intelligible  referred  to  Clifton  Grey  and  his 
unfulfilled  promise  to  write  to  her;  this,  she  murmured* 
made  her  spirit  very  weary  and  her  heart  heavy  and 
sad;  the  burden  of  her  complainings  during  the 
slowly-moving,  dreary  night  was,  **  Why  do  you  not 
write  to  me,  Clifton  ;  only  one  little  line  to  say  I  am 
not  forgotten.  I  ask  of  you  but  one  Uttle  line,  and 
you  will  not  write  it."  And  she  moaned  so  sorrowfully 
and  so  sadly  her  mother's  heart  ached  as  she  listenetl — 
ached  not  alone  at  the  mournful  wailings,  but  at  what 
they  disclosed.  She  gathered  but  too  surely  that  her 
darhng  child  had  given  her  first  and  passionate  love 
to  him  with  whom  they  had  had  but  such  short  ac- 
quaintance, and  whose  prospects  were  in  no  respect  such 
as  promised  happiness  to  the  attachment  it  was  plain 
Myra  had  conceived  for  him ;  for  what  was  he  but  a 
common  soldier,  by  his  own  account  without  an  ac- 
knowledged or  known  relative.  Of  what  would  his 
future  be  formed  ?  The  probabilities,  under  the  most 
favourable  prognostications,  were  hard  service  for  some 
years,  if  he  escaped  death  by  bullet,  weapon,  or  disease. 


and  poeribly  a  sergeant'a  itripeti  aeeordiiig  to  tlie 
ordinary  cxpectatioas  ho  mif^ht  toil  on  opon  hia  acanty 
pay  without  riaing,  or  fall  in  Ui«  firat  field,  or  wone, 
be  fearfully  mutilated  and  retorn  to  England  nnaUa  to 
cam  a  livelihood  and  drag  oat  a  nlacrable  esiatence 
upon  hU  meagre  pcniion.  Boob  wm  Um  plctorv  of 
Clifton*!  future,  which  Mra.  Afton  ■ktrt^itwl  oat;  and 
waa  this  a  fate  for  Myra  to  ally  honalf  to  and  abare  ? 
She  could  not  endure  to  eren  beliere  It  eoald  be 
realized.  Cliflon  Grey  waa  in  appearance  gcntlcoMoly, 
nay,  an  elegant  young  man ;  Iia  waa  >«*«vifnnf>  evm 
to  n  fault— just  the  clear  open  manly  Cmo  n  woomui 
could  love  with  her  whole  aouL  All  tbat  waa  tma;  bot 
coupled  with  it  waa  a  poaition,  in  wbidi  griping  want 
must  be  a  constant  presence ;  nay,  be  ooald  bar*  no 
homo  to  offer  his  wife  if  be  married  wbOe  in  aorko) 
less  than  a  home,  if  discharged  from  woanda  or  inca- 
pacity longer  to  serve:  thatfon,  Mra.  Aaton  foond 
it  impossible  to  contempkte  an  allianoe  betweeo  tbem 
without  a  shudder.  There  waa  a  proapect  of  avoiding  it, 
she  could  see  that ;  Clifton  had  joined  a  regiment  or- 
dered  for  active  service,  of  that  she  badoo  doobt,  for  die 
remem  bered  well  what  he  had  saidon  parting  and  abe  bad 
no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  he  woald  be  engaged  in  tbo 
war  on  the  eve  of  taking  place  betweeo  tbiaeoontry  and 
Russia.  She  was  sufficiently  wdl  wAqififftf^  witb  tbo 
ordinary  chances  of  such  a  position  not  to  comprdieod 
that  they  were  decidedly  ag^nst  his  retom.  He  was 
ardent,  new  to  the  battle-field,  hopeful  of  promotion, 
and  would  court  danger  to  obtain  distinction.  Sacb 
men,  but  too  frequently,  were  the  first  to  fiill  in  the 
deadly  strife,  and  she  might  spare  herself,  she  beliered, 
the  pain  of  contemplating  an  union  between  ICyra  and 
him,  for  it  was  an  event  which  the  ordinary  coorae  of 
circumstances  rendered  improbable;  but  Myra  bad 
given  her  heart  to  him,  and  her  mother  ooald  bat  too 
well  foresee  that,  her  peace  of  mind  was  ao  inwoven  witb 
that  gift,  she  would  know  no  bappineaa  nnabared  witb 
him.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  her  first  and  paasiooato 
love;  her  mother,  acquainted  with  tbe  reoeasoaof  bet 
truthful,  fiiithful  nature,  knew  bat  too  well,  tbat  to 
her  applied  the  linea  of  the  poet : 

' '  Man's  low  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  anurt, 
Tis  woman's  whole  ( 


She  believed  that  Myra  waa  oncooscSoas  of  tbo 
extent  of  her  liking  for  CUflon,  and  it  waa  not  ber 
intention,  in  any  degree,  to  asdst  to  enligbtcn  ber; 
but  she  had  not  tbe  faintest  hope  that  it  would  remain 
undeveloped,  more  than  it  had  been,  or,  tbat  tbe  first 
time  occasion  called  upon  her  to  make  a  prcfaeno^ 
she  would  fiul  to  elect  Cliflon  at  once  to  tbe  empire  of 
her  heart,  or  glory  in  investing  him  witb  tbe  trcaauic. 

It  was  a  sad,  sad  night  to  Mrs.  Aston,  and  when 
she  saw,  as  morning  dawned,  that  ber  dangbter  bad 
fallen  into  a  calm  slurabcr— the  sign  that  the  dinger 
had  subsided ;  she  knew  not  whether  she  ought  to  have 
rejoiced  or  grieved. 

Tacn.  with  an  agony  of  grief  at  the  wickedness 
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such  a  thought — for  she  doted  on  her  child  and  her 
death  would  make  life  unsupportable  Ho  her— she 
fell  by  the  bed  side  upon  her  knees,  and  wept,  and 
prayed. 

In  the  morning  there  was  a  report  through  Arundel, 
that  Charley  Rowe  had  been  discovered  on  the  previous 
afternoon  in  a  copse  near  one  of  the  curves  of  the 
river  Arun,  with  a  deep  wound  in  his  skull,  lying  sense- 
less upon  the  ground.  That  with  great  difficulty  he 
had  been  restored  to  life,  but  that  he  had  not  recovered 
his  senses,  and  was  in  a  state  of  raving  delirium.  It 
was  added  that  the  police  had  taken  it  up  and  were 
engaged  on  investigating  the  circumstances.  Mrs. 
Aston,  when  she  heard  this  report  from  a  neighbour, 
could  not  help  associating  it  with  the  strange  condition 
in  which  Myra  had  reached  home.  She  had  learned 
from  Myra,  when  she  left  her  the  day  before,  that  it 
was  her  intention  to  walk  in  the  neighbourhood  where 
Charley  Rowc  had  been  found  nearly  murdered,  and 
on  hearing  this  report,  she  was  yet  more  perplexed  to 
trace  a  solution  to  the  mystery  which  enveloped  the 
present  state  of  both. 

It  was  nearly  mid  day  when  Myra  awoke  from  her 
slumber,  much  refreshed,  and  free  from  a  wandering 
brain ;  but  the  doctor  was  present,  and  himself  ad- 
ministered another  potion,  advising  her  to  keep  herself 
as  calm  as  possible,  and  urged  her  mother  not  as  yet 
to  advert  to  the  circumstances  which  had  occasioned 
her  prostration  of  body. and  mind.  Mrs.  Aston  com- 
plied, not  without  reluctance,  for  she  was  in  a  state  of 
the  deepest  anxiety  to  know  the  worst,  that  she  might 
shape  her  course  accordingly. 

Towards  evening,  the  gentleman  who  had  discovered 
Myra  in  the  condition  described,  made  his  appearance 
at  Mrs.  Aston' s,  and  was  admitted.  Myra  was  in  a 
deep  slumber,  and  her  mother,  therefore,  was  at 
liberty  to  receive  her  guest,  and  reply  to  his  questions, 
as  well  as  to  receive  his  congratulations  upon  the  pro- 
spect of  her  speedy  restoration  to  health.  When  the 
usualcommon-placesonsucha  subject  were  exhausted,  a 
silence  of  a  minute  ensued,  then  the  gentleman,  clear- 
ing his  throat,  said : 

"  It  appears  to  me,  Mrs.  Aston,  that  you  do  not 
remember  me ! " 

Mrs.  Aston  started  as  he  made  this  observation.  She 
regarded  him  attentively,  and  once  more  a  floating 
perception  that  she  had  seen  him  before  and  under 
different,  circumstances  passed  through  her  mind,  but 
without  affording  her  any  assurance  of  the  fact;  she 
slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  I  have  once  or  twice  since  I  have  seen  you  fancied 
that  we  had  met  before,"  she  exclaimed,  "  but  I  cannot 
call  to  my  memory  when. 

"  I  will  enlighten  you,"  he  s^d.  "  It  is  many  years 
since  we  have  met,  and  though  under  ordinary 
circumstances  the  probabilities  are  that  you  would  have 
forgotten  me,  yet  as  wc  did  not  meet  under  ordinary 
circumstances  I  am  disappointed  to  find  that  you  do 


not  recollect  me.  I  knew  you  again  the  instant  I 
beheld  you." 

Mrs.  Aston  scrutinised  his  features  once  more,  but 
without  further  recognition  than  the  undefined  sense 
she  at  first  received  of  having  somewhere  met  him 
in  years  long  gone  by. 

"  You  forget,"  she  observed,  "  the  change  that  Time 
impresses  on  our  features,  where  incessant  duties  and 
great  mental  activity  prevails.  The  change,  too,  is 
greater  in  man  than  in  woman ;  few  would  recognise 
in  the  bearded  and  whiskered  countenances  now  so 
frequently  seen,  the  pale  smooth  faces  of  pleasing  boy- 
hood of  a  few  years  back  j  and  unless  privation  and 
misery  of  a  severe  kind  imprint  their  rugged  furrows 
with  an  iron  harrow,  women  do  not  exhibit  in  their 
countenances  those  marks  of  the  battle  of  life  which 
men,  who  have  to  encounter,  dare,  and  endure  these 
ever-succeeding  struggles,  betray.  My  life,  for  many 
years,  with  one  tei*rible  exception,  has  been  even  and 
placid,  and  would  leave  but  few  marks  upon  my 
features.  Yours  probably,  though  not  actually  one  of 
unhappiness,  has  suffered  from  the  attrition  of  a  constant 
intercourse  with  the  world,  and  your  face  would  present 
therefore  a  different  aspect  now,  to  that  it  wore  when  I 
first  beheld  it,  even  under  circumstances  which  you  say 
ought  to  have  rivetted  it  on  my  memory.  Notwith- 
standing all  this,  however,  it  is  many  years  since 
we  met,  and  I,  whose  every  thought  and  whose  whole 
life  was  devoted  to  my  husband,  may  be  excused  if 
the  face  of  another  of  his  sex,  failed  to  impress  itself 
indelibly  upon  my  memory. 

"  I  attach  greater  force  to  your  last  reasons  than  to 
your  first,"  observed  the  stranger;  "but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  there  is  much  truth  in  your  observations.  I  have 
had  to  do  battle  with  the  world  in  that  arena  where  its 
struggles  are  the  most  severe,  the  law.  Mrs.  Aston, 
your  husband  and  I  were  schoolfellows,  and  I  was 
present  at  your  marriage." 

"  Good  Heaven,  Mr.  Frederick  Maule !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Aston,  with  excited  astonishment. 

"The  same,"  he  replied,  with  a  smile;  "but  known 
to  the  world  now  and  for  some  years  as  Randolph.  I 
inherited  property  left  to  me  by  a  relative,  on  condition 
I  took  with  it  his  name,  which,  but  for  such  an 
arrangement,  would  have  terminated  with  him.  And 
as  this  was  more  than  his  self-love  could  quietly  permit, 
he  obtained  from  me  a  very  readily  given  promise  that 
in  consideration  of  receiving  the  whole  of  his  landed 
and  personal  property,  I  should  henceforth  consent 
to  bear  the  cognomen  of  Mr.  Frederick  Maule  Randolph, 
and  to  hand  that  name  down  to  posterity,  should  Pro- 
vidence bless  me  with  family,  which  it  has." 

"This  accounts  then  for  my  inability  to  find  you 
upon  my  arrival  in  London  from  Sierra  Leone,  after 
the  death  of  my  husband.  I  discovered  one  or  two 
of  the  name,  but  not  you." 

**  You  did  search  for  me,  then  ?" 

**  I  did.   I  was  anxious  to  prove  my  legal  title  to  the 
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name  I  bear,"  sho  replied,  a  crimson  flush  mantling 

her  cheeks  and  forehead.     "And  by  your  able  aid    rubbing 

I  knew  I  could  compel  my  husband's  proud  family 

to  admit  my  claim  to  be  recognised  and  acknowledged 

by  tliem  as  his   wife.     But  alas!    I  was  unable  to 

meet  with  you,  and  I  perceived  that  my  aflliirs  were 

much    mismanaged   by    those    to   whom    they 

entrusted.     To  prevent  further  loss  and  shame,  for 

the  sake  of  my  beloved  child,  who  was  now  all   to     curiosity 

me  on  earth,  I  gave  up  my  purpose,  and  came  down 

here  to  live,  in  order  to  devote  my  life  to  her  education 

and  improvement,  so  that  one  day,  should  the  chance 

ever  occUr,  sho  might  prove  herself  worthy  of  the 

family — at    least    on  his  side — from  which   she   has 

sprung.    But  now  heaven  alone  knows  what  is  in  store 

for  me;  the  sad  accident  of  yesterday,  the  details  of 

which  I  have  not  yet  learned,  nor  of  which  I  can  form 

any  conception,  may  be  of  a  nature  to  crush  all  my  long 

and  fondly  cherished  hopes  to  dust." 

Slie  burst  into  a  paraxoysm  of  tears  as  sho  spoke, 
and  Mr.  Randolph  was  able  to  form  a  shrewd  guess  at 
the  mental  agony  she  was  enduring,  through  the 
suspense  to  which  she  had  referred,  by  the  convulsive 
character  of  her  emotion.  He  suffered  it  for  a  short 
time  to  have  its  sway,  and  then  he  strove  to  arrest  it :' 
he  referred  to  the  fact  of  her  ignorance  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  argued  that  although  she  had  been  \  stance  of  his  having  been  called  to  attend  ber,  and 
terrified  and  alarmed  to  a  most  serious  extent,  such     finding  her  in  a  state  very  similar  to  that  of  Charlej'i^ 


WeU  and  wi»c\j  said,"  ^jacalat<d  Mr.  Randolph 
»ng  his  bands,  for  at  ones^  with  protenonal 
sagacity,  ho  forettw  that  the  diadonm  would  not  in- 
volve any  ierions  caoae  for  grief  or  mich  deetrnekioD  of 
hopes  at  Mrs.  Atton  had  hinted  at  lCn.AatoowaBonlj 
too  eager  to  reoeire  aome  ezpfauMOion  to  pcnbt  in  her 
were  request  to  Myra  to  retnmagahi  to  her  eooehx  and  thin, 
all  three  aeated  themMlrei,  and  two  with  no  onall 
liftened  to  the  recital  which  Mjrm  gave 
them,  with  alternate  emotions  of  tiMHgnatiftn  nd 
surprise.  Mr.  Randolph  took  notea  of  the  hfnifa  of 
the  outrage,  together  with  the  name  of  the  jomif 
ruffian  who  had  subjected  her  to  hla  ttt^m^rM  intnHa^ 
and  promised  to  obtain  redreae  firom  Saol  Watery  and 
to  reward  Charley  Rowc  for  his  manly  defence  of  her. 
Her  mother  had  not  intended  at  present  to  hare 
informed  her  of  the  state  in  which  he  had  been 
discovered,  until  she  had  more  strength  to  bear  it; 
but  just  at  this  moment  there  came  a  summons  to  the 
door,  and  in  a  few  minutes  Mrs.  Aston,  who  had  left 
the  room  to  reply  to  it,  returned  with  Ellen  Fairfax 
and  a  police  officer.  It  seems  tlut  in  his  frenxy,  while 
engaged  wresthng  with  an  imaginary  object,  Charley 
had  frequently  uttered  the  name  of  Mjra  Aston.  As 
the  same  medical  man  attended  both,  these  incoheitnt 
utterings  of  her  name  led  him  to  mention  the 


a  condition  gave  no  just  foundation  to  the  horrible 
apprehensions  which  were  crowding  in  her  mind. 

While  yet,  with  professional  subtlety  and  skill, 
urging  his  view  of  the  subject,  and,  as  he  did  so, 
relieving  in  some  degree  the  weight  of  fears  which 
oppressed  the  mind  of  Mrs.  Aston,  they  were  greatly 
startled  by  a  soft  low  voice  ejaculating : 

"  Mother !" 

Both  sprang  to  their  feet  in  alarm,  and  before  them 
beheld  Myra,  pale  and  wan  as  any  ghost,  but  dressed 
in  her  usual  attire,  and  regarding  Mr.  Randolph  with 
an  air  of  surprise.  He  at  once  controlled  his  astonish- 
ment ;  advancing,  he  took  her  hand,  and  in  soft  tones 
congratulated  her  upon  being  sufficiently  restored  to 
make  her  appearance  in  the  sitting-room.  Not  so 
Mrs.  Aston,  who,  affrighted  at  her  sudden  appearance, 
feared  a  return  of  her  delirium ;  she  caught  her  by 
her  hand,  and  passed  her  arm  round  her  waist,  saying: 

"My  darling  child !  why  have  you  quitted  your  bed; 
you  are  not  strong  enough.  Come,  darling,  return  to  it, 
I  implore  you  ?" 

"Nay,  mother,"  she  replied,  "I  am  much  better; 
far  too  well,  in  truth,  to  let  you  suffer  any  painful 
forebodings.  You  must  have  been  so  shocked  and 
terrified  on  my  account,  that  on  awaking  a  short  time 
since,  and  remembering  that  I  could  not  have  given 
you  any  relation  of  what  had  happened  to  me  yesterday, 
I  resolved  at  once  to  rise — for  I  felt  quite  strong 
enougli — and  relieve  your  curiosity.  Do  not  banish 
me,  therefore,  until  at  least  I  have  done  that." 


save  that  she  had  recaved  no  such  mordenns  blows. 
As  the  police  officer  was  engaged  in  making  minate 
inquiries,  the  remarks  of  the  doctor  respecting  Myra 
came  to  his  ears,  and  he  announced  his  determination 
of  at  once  proceeding  to  her  residence,  with  a  Tiew  ef 
ascertaining  whether,  as  be  snq>eeted,  one  erent  waa 
connected  with  the  other.  Ellen  Fairfax,  who  was 
present  when  he  declared  his  intention,  reaoKed  to  ac. 
company  him,  for  she  was  devoured  by  an  absorbing 
curiosity  to  ascertain  %vhat  extraordiiuuy  drcnmstanoes 
could  have  occasioned  both  Myra  and  Charley  to  be 
thrown  into  such  a  di-eadful  condition,  and  tor  which  it 
appeared  impossible  to  assign  a  cause. 

Myra's  narrative  at  once  gave  the  key  to  the 
mystery,  and  the  poUce  officer  immediately  quitted  the 
house  with  the  purpose  <^  takii^  joong  Waters  into 
custody.  He  knew  him  to  be  despa«te  and  cunning; 
he  must  be  prepared  to  combat  him  with  bia  own 
weapons,  and  he  hastened  to  make  the  neoessaiy 
preparations.  Ellen,  desirous  of  asking  a  thousand 
questions  of  Myra,  induced  her  to  return  to  her  bed- 
room, and  once  more  Mrs.  Aston  and  Mr.  Banddph 
were  left  alone,  he  to  narrate  and  she  to  listen  to  the 
cause  which  had  brought  him  in  search  of  her  to 
Arundel. 

"  I  have  mentioned,"  he  commenced,  **  that  I  was 
your  husband's  schoolfellow.  We  formed  a  boyish 
intimacy  when  first  thrown  together,  and  aflerwardflk 
saving  my  life  by  rescuing  me  from  drowning,  and 
subsequently    espousing    my   cause  when    oppressed 
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by  bigger  boys  belonging  to  our  school,  our  acquaintance- 
ship ripened  into  a  friendship  on  his  part,  and  an 
attachment  on  mine,  that  nothing  ought  nor  shall 
obliterate.  From  school  we  passed  to  the  same  college, 
and  there  I  still  found  him  the  same  steadfast,  self- 
denying,  disinterested,  tender  friend  I  had  proved  him 
in  our  earlier  associations;  and  when  we  quitted 
college  I  entered  upon  a  life  of  unceasing  application, 
— the  practice  of  the  law ;  he,  with  large  expectations, 
although  a  younger  son,  from  his  wealthy  family,  was  : 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  my  action.  But  we 
corresponded,  and  when  his  attachment  to  you  was 
first  created,  I  became  his  confidant,  and  was  made 
acquainted  with  all  its  successive  stages  as  they 
occurred  until  your  marriage,  of  which  I  was  not  only  a 
witness,  but  I  acted  as  your  father,  as  you  will 
remember,  upon  the  occasion,  and  gave  you  to  him, — a 
prize  I  am  sure  he  estimated  at  its  true  value,  and 
never  ceased  to  acknowledge  as  such  while  he  lived." 

Mrs.  Aston,  albeit  she  tried  to  preserve  her  equa- 
nimity, could  not  repress  the  tears  this  eulogium  upon 
herself  and  kind  tribute  to  her  husband's  memory 
called  forth, 

"Nay,  never  weep,  Mrs.  Aston,"  exclaimed  Mr. 
Bandolph,  as  he  observed  her  apply  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes.  "His  virtues  here  won  for  him  an 
immortal  crown,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  had 
he  been  spared  longer  to  us,  he  would  have  been  happier 
than  he  is  now.  But  let  us  pass  over  all  such  reflec- 
tions, and  proceed  to  the  matter  in  hand  before  us. 
After  I  had  changed,  with  the  aid  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  my  name  to  Randolph,  I  wrote  to  my 
dear  friend  Aston,  acquainting  him  with  the  whole  of 
the  circumstances  pertaining  to  it,  to  which  I  received 
no  reply ;  I  wrote  a  second  time— a  third  time  with 
a  similar  result.  I  never  heard  again  from  him;  I 
made  enquiries  respecting  him  at  his  father's  house,  but 
his  family  either  could  not  or  would  not  afford  me 
any  information  concerning  him." 

*'  They  could,  but  would  not,"  observed  Mrs.  Aston. 
"I  have  no  doubt  of  it,"  he  replied,  but  at  that 
period,  and  for  some  few  years,  I  was  engaged  in  a 
very  heavy  case,  which  caused  me  almost  intolerable 
labour,  incessant  application,  and  the  very  greatest 
anxiety.  At  length  it  was  brought  to  a  successful 
close,  and  a  brief  opportunity  enabled  me  once  more 
to  think  of  myself— of  my  friends  again.  I  made 
enquiries  respecting  my  friend  Aston,  to  learn  that  he 
died  on  his  return  voyage  from  Sierra  Leone  to 
England.  Questions  respecting  you,  my  dear  madame 
were  treated  as  arising  from  some  ridiculous  hallucina- 
tion on  my  part ;  your  very  existence  was  ignored ;  and 
being  once  more  called  to  conduct  a  case  of  great 
magnitude  and  vast  responsibility,  I  was  reluctantly 


rank  blasphemy  to  deny  the  visible  interposition  of  a 
Supreme  Hand  in  the  ordering  of  them.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  both  you  and  your  daughter  are  intimately 
connected  with  them,  and  that  I  trust  to  be  the 
humble  instrument  of  restoring  the  wife  and  child 
of  my  beloved  and  much-lamented  friend  to  their 
undoubted  rights,  and  to  the  position  to  which  they 
properly  belong." 

"  In  heaven's  name,  what  do  you  mean  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Aston,  with  marked  agitation. 

"  Pray  calm  yourself,"  he  returned,  "  I  speak 
advisedly;  but  at  present  you  must  be  content  with 
this  instalment.  Your  claim  to  be  recognised  as  the 
wife  of  Franklyn  Aston  is  in  the  right  hands  to  be 
enforced,  and  in  a  fair  way  of  success.  *  It  shall  go 
hard,'  as  the  playwright  has  it,  *but  you  shall  ride  the 
Barbary  courser  yet.* " 

Mr.  Aston  raised  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  ejaculated : 
"For  his  sake  and    for    hers,    oh,    may  this  be 
true!" 

"Never  doubt  it,  my  dear  madam,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Randolph.  "  It  is  not  my  intention  to  raise  hopes 
which,  like  some  frail  glittering  bubble,  will  be  blown 
into  air  by  the  first  adverse  puff"  against  it.  Neither  is  it 
my  desire  to  mislead  you  by  any  statements  until  I  am 
pretty  well  assured  that  I  am  justified  by  facts  beyond 
the  power  of  fate  to  change.  I  have  only  to  add  that 
with  difficulty  I  was  enabled  to  trace  your  departure  from 
Sierra  Leone  to  England  in  company  with  your 
husband,  your  arrival  in  this  country,  and  your 
ultimate  departure  for  the  south  coast ;  the  precise 
spot  I  eventually  ascertained  to  be  Arundel— also  by  a 
communication  not  less  remarkable  than  the  other,  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  and  which  I  may  accidentally 
mention.  Acquainted  with  a  merchant  named  Jayne, 
I,  at  a  recent  interview,  enquired  after  a  fine  young 
fellow,  a  ward  of  his,  named  Grey ;  he  appeared  rather 
averse  to  respond  to  my  inquiries ;  and,  as  I  had  no 
title  to  penetrate  into  what  he  seemed  not  to  care  to 
disclose,  I  contented  myself  by  hearing  that  the  last 
he  had  seen  of  him  was  at  the  house  of  a  lady  namad 
Aston,  at  Arundel,  At  the  moment,  strange  to 
say,  your  name  did  not  strike  me  as  being  that  of 
the  lady  whose  residence  I  desired  to  discover,  and  I 
parted  with  him ;  I  was  unable  wholly  to  get  out  of  my 
head  his  strange  reserve  respecting  his  ward,  a  young 
man  whose  general  appearance  and  intelligence  of 
manner  had  mnch  interested  me.  Wondering  in  mere 
idleness  of  thought  what  he  could  be  doing  at  Arundel, 
and  why  that  should  be  their  last  place  of  meeting,  the 
name  of  Aston  suddenly  appeared  before  me  as  if 
written  in  letters  of  fire.  *  Aston,  Aston,'  I  repeated, 
it  must  be  the  same.  I  hastened  to  Mr.  Jayne,  and 
from  him,  with  evident  reluctance,  indeed  a  marked 


compelled  to  suspend  the  prosecution  of  my  endeavour  \  repugnance,  for  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account,  and 
to  learn  some  tidings  of  you  until  a  more  favourable  5  which  I  did  not  seek  to  decipher,  he  gave  me  general 
opportunity.  At  last  that  time  arrived,  and  with  it  a  \  directions  by  which  I  hoped  to  find  your  abode.  I  at 
series  of  circumstances  so  remarkable,  that  it  would  be  |  once  set  out  on  my  journey,  and  arrived  at  the  moment 
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that  your  dauglitor,  terrified  by  the  scoundrel  sho'lias 
named,  sunk  in  u  swoon  upon  your  doorstep." 

Ifo  paused  for  a  moment  to  take  breatb,  and 
Mrs.  Aston  said : 

"  I  know  not  how  to  bo  sufficiently  grateful  for  the 
kind  interest  you  have  evinced  in  behalf  of  myself  and 
daughter.  I  believe  that  I  am  now  fully  aware  of 
your  object  in  seeking  us;  but  may  I,  without  offence, 
request  to  know  what  course  you  advise  us  to  pursue, 
and  what  means  will  bo  required  to  supiwrt  it.  It 
will  be  most  impo;tant  for  me  to  know  this,  as  I 
should  bo  opposed  to  entering  upon  an  undertaWng  to 
which  my  means  would  prove  inadequate.  Better  not 
commence  it  at  all,  than  fail  while  on  the  road  to 
success,  for  want  of  the  resources  to  proceed  to  the 
end." 

"  You  will  have  no  occasion  to  waste  a  thought  upon 
that.  You  must  leave  all  that  to  me ;  the  case  is  in  my 
hands,  and  there  will  bo  no  falling  short  for  want  of 
resources.  My  immediate  object  in  coming  down 
to  have  a  personal  interview  with  you,  is  to  prove  my 
title  to  have  a  sincere  interest  in  your  affairs,  and 
to  make  plain  to  you  wherefore  you  should  place 
implicit  reliance  in  me.  I  hope  I  have  succeeded 
in  this,  and  I  shall  likewise  do  so  in  persuading  you  to 
quit  this  town,  and  with  your  daughter  accomptgiy  ma 
back  to  London.  My  dear  sister  will  be  proud  and 
pleased  to  receive  you  at  my  house,  which  I  hope 
to  induce  you  to  make  your  home  until  you  have 
gained  the  cause  which  in  duty  and  justice  to  your 
daughter  you  are  bound  to  prosecute.  I  will  not, 
however,  at  this  moment,  dwell  upon  these  minor 
points,  but  will  return  in  the  morning  to  dicuss  them 
if  occasion  should  demand  such  an  alternative,  by 
which  I  mean,  that  you,  as  Indies  will  do — may  raise 
some  objections  to  the  latter  part  of  my  plan.  If  you 
should,  I  trust  you  will  at  least  patiently  listen 
to  the  ai'guments  with  which  I  shall  advocate  the 
step,  and  I  shall  not  despair  of  securing  your  consent  to 
adopt  it,  as  well  as  your  acknowledgment  that  my 
counsels  are  both  wise  and  prudent,  and  that  you  and 
your  daughter  will  be  guided  by  them.  I  will  leave 
you  now.  You  have  had  much  in  the  last  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  distm'b  and  excite  you,  and  you 
are  much  in  need  of  repose.  I  will  not  intrude  upon 
you  until  mid-day  to-morrow,  and  hope  then  to  see 
your  agitation  allayed,  and  your  system  perfectly 
refreshed.  In  the  interval  of  our  separation  I  shall 
pass  the  time  at  my  disposal  by  following  up  the 
search  after  that  ruffian — Waters,  I  think  that's  the 
fellow's  name  ?" 

Mrs.  Aston  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

Leaving  the  further  consideration  of  this  point  for 
the  present,  he  took  his  departure,  reiterating  his  assur- 
ance to  Mrs.  Aston,  that  she  might  disarm  her  mind  of 
all  suspicion,  and  place  the  firmest  faith  in  his  sincere 
ajid  disinterested  friendship.  The  memory  of  the 
opinion  entertained  by  her  departed  husband  of  this 


gentleman,  and  her  own  reeolleetlon,  •light  thoogU  ti 
might  have  been,  of  the  port  he  bad  taken  in  an  impof 
tant  epoch  of  her  life,  Indocod  her  to  believe  tlmt  tbo 
might,  without  danger,  do  §o,  and  alio  retired  to  rott 
in  a  state  of  mind  which,  if  bordering  on  beirildenneot» 
was,  at  least,  of  far  a  happier  firame  than  It  bid  bats 
on  the  night  previous. 

Mr.  Randolph,  a  thoroogh  man  of  hnslnOM,  did  not 
let  the  grass  grow  under  his  feet  in  bis  endearoor  to 
secure  the  person  of  Sanl  Waters;  bat  that  jooog  gen- 
tleman—it is  true,  stimulated  bj  the  almost  fWuitio 
urginga  of  his  father— was  far  from  Amndel  by  the 
time  tluit  the  policeman  looked  in  npon  old  Waters  to 
taste  his  ale,  ostensibly,  but  really  to  take  his  son  into 
custody. 

Upon  the  entry  of  the  otBcial,  the  old  man  nttcr«d 
a  common-place  exclamation  of  reoognitkm  and  wel* 
come,  but  his  face  wore  that  peculiar  bjem-like  grin 
with  which  he  met  Clifton's  observation  respecting 
the  difference  he  found  in  the  attractiveness  req;iee* 
tively  possessed  by  Myra  and  him,  and  be  appeared 
quite  prepared  for  tho  casual  remarks  respecting  bis 
son  which  dropped  from  tho  policeman.  He  replied 
to  them  with  well  assumed  indifference  and  to  one  who 
knew  tho  circumstances,  and  listened  to  the  conv(T« 
sation,  considerable  amusement  would  have  been 
afforded  by  the  keen  encounter  of  wits  that  took  plaoo 
between  the  pair:  the  one  making  enquiries  io  framed 
as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  the  other  replying  as  if  be 
had  not  the  least  idea  that  the  questions  were  put  with 
a  covert  motive.  The  old  man  professed  not  to  know 
where  his  son  was,  believing  be  had  gone  by  tnln  to 
Portsmouth,  with  some  pol,  upon  a  spree,  but  hb  son, 
he  said,  did  pretty  much  as  he  liked,  and  it  was  seldom 
he  knew  much  of  his  whereabouts  until  Saul  told  him 
afterwards.  The  policeman  elicited  nothing  to  give  him 
a  hint  of  the  direction  in  which  Saul  had  fled,  but  h<> 
contriveil  to  make  the  old  man  confess  that  he  and  his 
son  were  together  on  the  day  on  which  Myra  and 
Charley  Rowe  had  been  assaulted,  and  to  canse  him  to 
prevaricate  much  respecting  what  had  transpired  while 
they  were  together;  and  when  ho  had  got  oot  of  him 
enough  to  satisfy  him  that  the  old  man,  if  not 
actually  engaged  in  the  assault,  was  oogidsant  of 
mure  than  he  chose  to  revcid,  the  policeman  leqnesfed 
him  to  accoiupany  him  to  tho  inspector  of  police^  and 
abide  the  result  of  an  interview. 

Old  Waters  as'^ntcil  with  pniniVil  misgivings ~not 
alone  for  hintself  or  son,  for  of  his  own  share  in  the 
transaction  for  which  Saul  had  rendered  himself  amen- 
able  to  the  law,  he  felt  sure  that  he  bad  incurred  no 
danger,  and  Saul  had  gone  on  board  a  fishing-yawl,  whidi 
would  put  him  ashore  at  Hastings  or  Dover,  and  firom 
thence  he  would  make  his  way  to  London,  where  the 
old  man  believetl,  from  what  he  knew  of  the  Modern 
Babylon,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  Arundel  police 
to  find  him  out,  so  that  his  misgivings  for  Waters  and 
son  were  not  very  serious^  but  for  the  safety  of  his 
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(jropgrty  they  were.  Miss  Sarah  Chinnick  was  yet  in 
the  ascendant,  albeit  her  empire  was  on  the  wane  and 
pregnant  with  an  ignominious  fall,  inasmuch  is  the  re- 
turn of  Nelly  Waters  was  expected  to  occur  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  following  day,  and  Waters,  senior,  had 
detected  the  rapid  disappearance  of  the  stock,  for  which 
there  was  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  till  in  lawful 
coin  of  the  realm.  Sarah  Chinnick  had  many  relatives, 
and  however  much  they  might  have  hitherto  neglected 
her,  they  made  up  for  former  absence  by  the  court 
they  paid  to  her  while  the  domestic  department  of  the 
"  Bonny  Bark"  was  under  her  control.  They  came 
often,  but  never  without  being  attended  by  large 
appetites  and  much  thirst ;  of  course  Sarah  did  not 
ask  payment  of  them  for  what  they  so  copiously  par- 
took of,  and,  to  be  sure,  they  indignantly  scouted  the 
notion  of  offering  to  pay,  if  any  such  mean  notion  had 
obtruded  itself.  The  expectations  of  W.  Waters,  himself, 
upon  this  head,  were  never  taken  into  contemplation, 
but  he  had  become  seriously  alive  to  the  manifest  dis- 
crepancy between  the  disbursements  and  the  "  takings," 
and,  at  the  very  moment  of  the  irrival  of  the  police- 
man, had  brought  himself  to  the  conviction  that  the  only 
remedy  to  be  provided  for  the  very  unsatisfactory  position 
which  he  discovered  his  business  to  have  assumed 
during  the  advent  of  Sal  Chinnick,  was  by  ancere- 
moniously  kicking  her  out.  This  was  the  conclusion  at 
which  he  had  just  arrived  on  the  arrival  of  the  police- 
man. His  motive  for  selecting  Miss  Chinnick  had 
been  an  absurd  attempt  to  revenge  himself  upon 
Mrs.  Aston  for  not  permitting  her  daughter  to  re- 
occupy  the  post  she  had  taken  upon  the  first  departure 
of  her  foster  sister  Nelly  Waters,  and  he  discovered 
that  the  result  of  this  act  proved  to  be,  not  only  that 
his  selection  of  the  damsel  in  question  was  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  Mrs.  Aston,  but  that  it  had  involved 
a  very  serious  loss  to  himself;  that  indeed,  he  was  the 
person  punished  by  the  act,  and  not  Mrs.  Aston. 
It  may  therefore  be  well  understood  that  to  leave 
Sarah  Chinnick  once  more  in  undisputed  possession  of 
his  goods  and  chattels  created  in  him  considerable  un- 
easiness, for  he  felt  morally  certain  that  his  departure 
would  be  the  signal  for  the  gathering  of  a  large  family 
party  of  the  Chinnicks  under  his  roof,  during  which 
there  would  be  much  feasting  and  great  revelling  at  his 
expense.  But  he  was  unable  to  help  himself,  for  the 
policeman  was  deaf  to  any  arrangement  which  would 
leave  Waters  at  liome,  and  so  the  housekeeper  pro  tern. 
was  summoned  and  she  made  her  appearance.  She 
was  a  smart  and  decidedly  handsome  girl,  but  there 
was  a  very  apparent  indication,  both  in  the  character 
of  her  features,  as  an  index  to  her  temperament,  and  her 
manners,  that  her  sense  of  morality  was  not  at  all 
likely  to  interfere  with  her  inclinations.  She  laughed 
and  nodded  at  the  policeman  in  an  impudent  manner 
as  soon  as  she  entered  the  bar,  and  in  a  very  familiar  ■ 
tone  enquired  of  Old  Waters  what  he  wanted  with 
her.    With  a  frowning  growl  the  old  man  told  her  he  ; 


was  just  going  a  little  way,  and  would  be  back  in 
about  half-an-hour,  and  that  while  he  was  gone  she  was 
not  to  admit  any  one. 

"What,  nobody!"  she  ci'ied,  with  affected  surprise. . 

"  No  one,"  repeated  Old  Waters,  fiercely. 

"What!  not  my  oousin  Bob?"  she  askeil,  with 
a  saucy  laugh,  as  if  she  knew  it  would  enrage  the  old 
man. 

"No!"  he  roared,  and  adde<1,  with  an  oath,  "let 
cousin  Bob  wait  outside  till  I  come  back." 

"Won't  you  be  gone  more  than  half-an-hour?"  she 
asked,  in  the  same  saucy,  familiar  strain. 

The  old  man  ejaculated  a  negative  with  the  voice  of 
a  Stentor,  but  the  policeman  caught  her  eye,  and 
winking  at  her,  held  up  his  ten  fingers,  which  intima- 
tion was  readily  understood  to  be  the  number  of  half 
hours  that  Waters  would  probably  be  away — it  might 
be  days  for  what  she  actually  knew,  but  presuming  it 
to  be  half  hoi. rs  only,  there  was  ample  time  for  a  little 
enjoyment,  and  so  she,  as  soon  as  Waters  and  the  police- 
man turned  their  backs,  set  about  preparing  for  a  gala. 

Waters  sought  the  aid  of  Knipe,  his  lawyer,  on 
reaching  Arundel,  and  upon  going  before  the  inspector, 
the  evidence  tendered,  it  was  submitted  by  Mr.  Knipe, 
was  insufficient  to  connect  Old  Waters  with  tlip 
murderous  attack  upon  Rowe;  the  objection  was 
considered  good,  as  there  was  no  proof  of  his  beiner 
present  when  the  deed  was  committed  ;  and  therefore 
he  was  liberated  on  bail,  until  such  time  as  Rowe  him- 
\  self  was  in  i  condition  to  explain  the  circumstanccjf 
necessary  to  implicate  him  with  Saul  Waters  in  the 
deed  which  had  placed  Charley  in  the  state  in  which  he 
was  discovered.  Waters  therefore  arrived  home,  by 
the  help  of  a  borrowed  horse,  in  a  few  hours  after  he 
had  quitted,  and  found,  as  he  had  surmised,  the 
friends  and  relations  of  Sarah  Chinnock  gathered  in 
strength  from  various  distances,  with  a  remarkable 
celerity,  in  a  high  state  of  festivity;  and  although  they 
had  been  kept  well  supplied  with  refreshment,  they 
were  uproariously,  at  the  moment  of  his  arrival, 
calling  for  more. 

Waters,  on  making  his  appearance,  quite  perceived 
his  return  was  unexpected,  and  sternly  resisted  all  the 
proffered  tokens  of  love  and  amity  with  which  ho  was 
greeted  by  the  relations  of  Miss  Chinnock.  He  pro- 
ceeded to  turn  all  of  them  out  of  his  dwelling,  there 
ana  then,  not  excepting  even  Miss  C,  an  undertaking 
accomplished  only  by  the  greatest  amount-  of  per- 
severance, a  black  eye,  and  a  large  quantity  of  earthen- 
ware and  some  glass  destroyed.  He  would,  indeed,  not 
have  been  ultimately  successful  in  obtaining  more  than  a 
severe  thrashing  from  the  guests,  who  strongly  objected 
to  their  summary  removal,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  opportune  arrival  of  the  officer  of  the  coast-guard 
Oliver  Lawrance,  with  a  couple  of  his  men.  Upon 
understanding  the  wishes  of  the  host,  he  assisted  him, 
and,  as  he  said,  "cleared  the  decks  in  the  turning 
of  a  capstan  bar ;"  a  favour  Waters  repaid  the  young 
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officer  and  his  men  by  treating  them  to  spirits 
which  had  never  been  introduced  to  revenue  officers 
before- 

While  they  were  thus  occupied,  Nelly  Waters 
returned  home,  a  day  before  she  was  expected,  and  the 
wild  confusion  of  the  whole  household  at  once  present- 
ing itself  to  her  organ  of  order,  extracted  questions 
from  her  which  produced  a  rambling  story  from  her 
father,  that  detennined  her,  at  the  earliest  opportunity, 
to  pay  a  visit  to  Mrs.  Aston  and  Myra,  and  learn 
more.  As  she  quietly  formed  this  resolve,  Oliver 
Lawrance  formed  one  also.  He  had  seen  Nelly  before, 
it  is  true,  but  as  she  stood  before  him  now,  she 
presented  an  aspect  vastly  different  to  that  under 
which  he  had  previously  seen  her,  and  therefore,  as  the 
present  aspect  was  one  which  mightily  pleased  him; 
liis  resolve  was  that  he  should  visit  Waters  more 
frequently,  and  be  on  more  friendly  terms  with  him 
than  he  had  been.  He  addressed  Nelly  with  much 
respect,  but  at  the  same  time  with  an  impressiveness  of 
manner  she  could  scarcely  fail  to  observe,  or,  as  it  came 
from  a  good  looking  young  fellow  in  the  attractive 
garb  of  a  sea  officer,  to  be  pleased  with.  She  felt  the 
colour  come  unbidden  into  her  cheeks,  and  her  eyes 
brightened  as  he  pressed  her  hand  in  bidding  her 
farewell;  and  when  he  announced  that  he  should  come 
again  soon  io  see  her  and  her  ta|iher,  if  p)ld  Waters  did 
not  express  himself  delighted  at  the  anticipation  of  the 
promised  visit,  at  least  Nelly  told  him  as  if  she  meant 
it,  that  he  wpuJd  find  a  rea^y  wejcome,  anc[  thaj; 
her  father  and  herself  would  strive  to  prove  it. 

Oliver  Lawrance  had  wTittcn  to  the   authorities 

'i'l  I  T        •  ;n     •     ,:'     :  i;.     .sit  ■.:   ;  ;'  !•" 

the  day  before  to  request  the  favour  of  a  change  in  his 

localitv,  as  he  did  not  foci  comfortable  in"  it;   he 

'.  i     M.  (X»UJ     -      nif;     in     \[',     '■' 

proceeded  direct  from  Watcrs.'s  house  to  me  station  to 
write  another  letter  retracting  it. 

At  the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  Nelly  Waters  went 
to  Arundel  to  see  ^frs.  Aston,  \mte  resolved  that  lier 
father's  dissension  witli  that  lady  sjiould  not  interfere. 
with  the  attachment  sjie  bore  Myra ;  for  she  loved  lier,  if 
possible,  more  dearly  than  if  she  had  been  her  ovyn  sas^er 
She  was  not  a  little  staggered  on  reaching  t|ic  Jio'uso,  to 
find  it  shut  up  and  to  lejt,  while  upon  the  door  was 
fastened  and  painted  a  plajt'e,  informing  those  whom  It 
might  concern,  that  all  letters,  parcels,  or'  commumca- 
tions  for  Mrs.  Aston  were  to  be  forwarcled '|:o  F.  ij. 
Randolph,  Es(j[.,  Solicitor,  Paper  Buildings," '^empjei 
London.  ■  ^  -  ■*> 

Disappointed  and  sad,  Nelly  returned  home  and 
made  her  father  acquainted  with  the  ill  success  of  her 
visit.  He  listened  with  attention,  and  chuckled  with 
pleasure,  for  he  believed  that  the  chief  evidence  against 
his  son  Saul  was  removed,  and  in  the  dead  of  that  night 
the  plate  giving  the  information  as  to  where  Mrs.  Aston 
might  be  communicated  with  was  abstracted ;  so  that 
when  the  postman,  a  week  or  two  subsequently,  came 
with  Clifton  Grey's  letter,  nobody  to  whom  he  applied 
remembered  the  addres?,  and  he  thercfbre  was  com- 


pelled to  communicate  to  the  authorities  of  the  General 
Post  Office  that  the  lady  to  whom  the  letter  was 
addressed,  had  **Gon  a  Way,"  a  fact  which  they 
subsequently  put  Clifton  in  possession  of,  much  to  his 
anguish. 


Cfl:APTER   XIL 

"  Never  did  a  se|;  of  finer  fellows  leave  Old  England  for  the 
good  and  glory  of  Cheir  country  than  the  brigade  of  Guards. 

»  « ' "     '      *  «  *  « 

"The  long  sweU  from  the  westward  began  to  tell  on  the 
troops,  the  figure-heals  began  to  plunge  deeply  into  the 
watci's,  and  the  heads  of  the  poor  soldiers  hung  despMndingly 
over  the  gunwale,  portsill,  stay,  and  mess  tin,  as  their  bodies 
tumbled  to  and  fro  in  the  creaking  tumbling  tabernacle  in 
which  they  were  encamped. 

»  •*'■•*  ♦  »  « 

"  The  happy  arrival  of  the  Simoon,  after  a  voyage  of  sixteen 
days  from  Portsmouth,  while  it  ea^cd  the  anxiery  of  the 
timid,  deprived  niany  of  an  interesting  subject  of  censiire  and 
speculation.  *  *  She  came  into  harbour  With  the 
Scotch  J'usiUer  Guards  on  Saturday  night  (ISth  inst.),  and 
the  troops  were  (^isembarkcd  the  following  day,  and  landed  at 
their  quarters  in  the  Lazaretto." 

''^'^  '•  '      -  W.  H.  Russell. 

"Here's  a  coil." 


^J|^  journey  to  Portsmouth,  the  first  step  in 
i;he  progress  to  the  East,  was  quickly  per- 
'^f^^^^E  formed.  The  train  flew  s\yiftly  along  the  rails, 
the  panting  engine  every  now  and  then  shrieking,  as 
if  with  delight  a|;  bein^  the  medium  by  which  an  op- 
posing barrier  was  to  ])e  presented  to  arrest  the  ag- 
gressive progress  of  the  Great  Barbarian  of  the  North. 
The  ride  through  the  cool  fresh  breeze  that  swept  over 
tlic  extensive  commons  and  waste  lands,  both  in  Surrey 
anc|  HamjDsiure,  through  which  the  South  Western 
Railway  runs  on  its  way  to  the  coast,  vServed  to  restore 
many  of  the  men  who,  through  i]\e  questionable  kind- 
ness of  parting  friends,  had  indulged  a  little  too  freely, 
and  to  exjiilarate  those  who,  in  despairing  grief,  had 
separated  from  the  connections  they  loved  most  dearly 
oil  earth.  Qthors  who  had  left  none  to  mourn,  if  they 
had  some  to  hope,  and  who,  without  a  sad  thought  at 
quitting  fi-iends  and  country,  looked  forward  to  the 
diancesof  war  for  promotion  and  prize-money,  received 
additional  exhilaration  as  the  cold  clear  ^vind  blew 
fresidy  in  their  ^ices.  There  was  plenty  of  excite- 
ment—vociferations,'  songs,  wild  hurrahs,  repeated  as 
every  successive  station  was  arrived  at,  and  but  httle 
abated  until  Portsmouth  itself  was  reached.  And  here 
a  repetition  of  the  public  enthusiasm  awaited  the  arrival 
of  the  men.  Upon  quitting  the  train,  and  forming  into 
marching  order,  the  band  heading,  the  regiment  struck 
up  a  popular  air,  and  tlte  lusty  throats  of  thousands  who 
lined  the  route,  on  the  roads,  on  the  pathways,  at 
windows,  and  on  house-tops,  gave  utterance  to  a  suc- 
cession of  hearty  cheers,  until  the  men  had  reached  the 
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dockyard,  and  indeed  until  they  absolutely  were  cm-  \  popular  with  them,  by  the  rtntiring  and  cbeertol 
barked  on  board  the  Siinoon  screw  Kt«im-ship  of  war,  \  effort*  he  employed  to  ralieve  them  from  the  naoacat- 
and  became  busily  occupied  in  ascertaining  the  where-  \  mg  influence  under  which  they  Uboored,  or  to  rapply 
abouts  of  and  securing  the  berths  npjKjintcd  for  them.    |  them  with  such  ooroforu  aa  their  potiUoD  roqolrvd. 

At  dawn  on  the  following  morning,  after  u  night  and  wluch  were  at  the  time  doubly  acoepUbla.  Nefcr 
three  parts  of  which  was  passed  in  bustling  activity  seeking  to  affect  a  condition  above  their  own,  bat, 
and  preparation,  the  Simoon  tripped  her  anchor,  and,  ;  accepting  that  accorded  to  him  by  a  natural  deTereneo 
running  down  the  Solent,  cleared  the  Needles,  and  »too<l  to  bis  superior  education,  ho  wae,  in  a  drgree,  more 
away  to  sea,  direct  for  Malta,  a  destination  to  which  looketl  up  to  by  them  than  cither  their  oorpofala  or 
the  llipon.  Orinoco,  Manilla,  and  Niagara,  all  largo  |  sergeants ;  there  was  less  fauiiliarity,  and  moro  nnl 
merchant  steam-ships,  freighted  with  the  Guards,  had  s  respect.  Their  feeling  was  excited  by  a  jnsi 
been  despatched.  The  Simoon  vessel  of  wai*,  with  her 
full  complement  of  guns  and  seamen,  was  not  expected 
to  make  the  passage  with  the  same  rapidity  as  the  fast 
ocean-going  mercantile  steamers,  but  she  was  known 
to  be  a  sound  seaboat,  with  an  agreeable  captain  and 
a  first-rate  crew  :  the  voyage  was  therefore  looked  for- 
ward to  with  no  dissatisfaction,  even  though  it  promised 
to  be  longer  by  a  day  or  so  than  those  performed  by  the 
vessels  belonging  to  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam- 
ship Company.     This  expectation  was  not  falsified. 

The  incidents  of  the  voyage  were  few,  and  confined 
to  the  ordinary  circumstances  attending  the  transport 
of  troops.  At  first  there  was  great  jollity,  much  card- 
playing,  an  infinity  of  smoking,  and  tmbridled  hilai'ity, 
which  subsided,  ere  the  Bay  of  Biscay  was  reached. 
As  there  happened  to  be  a  stiff  breeze,  a  resolute  head 
wind  with  a  long  swell,  the  noisy  became  silent,  the 
uproarious  speechless,  and  the  active  motionless,  close 
under  the  gunwale  on  the  lee  side,  to  which  they 
clung  with  tenacity,  albeit  every  other  part  of  their 
frames  were  helplessly  immovable.  The  ruddy  were 
ghastly  pale,  the  reckless  di-inker  loathed  the  smell  of 
spirits,  the  inveterate  smoker  hated  the  sight  of  his 
pipe,  his  heart  heaved  at  the  thoughts  of  it.  The 
glutton  abhorred  his  victuals,  the  singer  could  not 
pipe  a  note,  unless  it  was  a  groan  extorted  from  him 
by  a  cold  sweating  faintuess,  and  the  ready  joker 
looked  dismally  lachrymose.  If  the  hardy  U\ts 
smiled  at  the  very  unwarlike  aspect  of  the  stalwart 
guards,  they  took  pity  on  their  prostration,  and  lent 
them  assistance  with  a  hearty  good  will.  However, 
the  demon  sea-sickness  took  his  flight  with  returning 
fine  weather,  and  the  whole  battiUion  brightened  up 
again.  The  ruddy  once  more  sported  highly  tinted 
visages  j  the  drinker  returned  to  his  rum  with  renewed 
affection,  the  smoker  wondered  how  he  could  have 
suffered  even  the  deadly  sea- sickness  to  put  his  pipe 
out.  The  ever-hungry  satisfied  with  increased  gout 
the  cravings  of  his  appetite;  the  singer,  of  whom 
Sergeant  Haverel  was  a  very  conspicuous  type,  trolled 
forth  verses  of  every  known  or  populiu"  ditty  more 
joyously  than  ever  j  and  the  joker  returned  to  his 
*' chaff"  with  a  force  which  seemed  to  have  gained 
strength  from  its  temix)rai*y  lull. 

Clifton,  Grey  happily  spared  from  being  a  victim  to  \  latcd,  and    shaded    from  the  heat.    The 


this  distressing  malady,  was  enabled  to  render  much 
assistance  to  his  comrades,  and  made  hunself  very 


tion  of  his  actual  worth,  which  was  toficieotly  palpable 
in  all  his  acts,  and  under  every  phase  of  ctrcomstancca 
in  which  ho  Imd  been  thrown  in  common  with  the 
men ;  they  knew  the  metal  of  whidi  be  waa  compoeed 
was  genuine ;  there  was  no  false  or  meretridont  glitter 
about  him ;  he  affected  nothing,  but  be  pooKaoed  mocfa, 
and  was  ready  at  all  time»,  without  profemon  or 
parade,  to  share  it  with  his  comrades;  be  could  afford 
information  as  readily  as  he  could  give  ooonsel ;  and  as 
he  submitted  at  no  time  to  even  the  implication  of  an 
insult,  so  he  commanded  aUke  the  respect  and  good 
will  of  all  those  among  whom  his  present  lot  waa 
cast.  If  they  had  liked  him  before,  he  was  endearted 
to  them  now ;  for  their  tendcrest  connection,  or  the 
dearest  and  most  attached  friend,  coold  not  have  been 
more  constant  in  attendance  upon  them,  while  tbcy 
were  struck  down  by  the  miserable  sea  malady,  than 
was  he,  and  the  kmdness  was,  as  be  aflerwards  proved, 
golden  grain  sown  upon  no  barren  aoU. 

As  the  Simoon  ran  up  the  straits,  every  availaUe 
spot  fh)m  whence  a  good  view  of  Gibraltar  coold  be 
obtained  was  occupied;  the  seamen  manned  the 
yards ;  Tarifa  was  passed ;  and  then,  lining  the  walk 
of  the  stern  sea-girt  fort  were  to  be  seen  the  soldiers 
of  the  garrison,  who  cheered  their  brethren  in  arms 
bound  to  the  East,  and  the  Fusileers  echoed  back  their 
shouts  with  hearty  good  will.  Not  a  vessel  was  passed, 
but  the  like  ex})ression  of  good  will  passed  on  both 
sides ;  aiid  at  last,  on  the  18th  of  March,  oo  Satnrday 
night,  sixteen  days  after  Portsmouth  had  been  left  ia 
the  hazy  distance,  the  Simoom  let  go  her  andior  in  the 
harbour  at  Malta ;  a  contrast  to  the  two  montha*  trip 
of  olden  time,  but  on  the  other  hand,  altogether  asnn- 
favourable  when  compared  with  the  seven  days  and 
three  hours*  run  of  the  Himalaya. 

*'The  Fusiliers  disembarked  in  excellent  order," 
wrote  the  correspoudent  of  the  Times,  and  he  spoke 
not  imadviacdly.  Quarters  on  the  Lazaretto,  a  range 
of  stone  buildings  of  no  height,  but  running  to  some 
considerable  length  along  the  edge  of  the  Quarantine 
Harbour,  were  assigned  to  them,  and  they  had  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  the  selection.  Originally  built  for 
hospitid  purposes,  it  possesses  all  the  conveniences 
necc&?ary  for  such  an  object,  and  was  both  wdl  vcnti- 

~"      men,  once 


installed,  quickly  commenocd  making  its  advantages 
available  for  the  promotion  of  their  personal  comfort. 
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Clifton,  through  his  friend  and  comrade  Sergeant 
Haverel,  was  well  posted,  and  had  a  place  assigned  him 
near  to  a  casement  wliich  overlooked  the  blue  waters 
of  the  harbour,  and  from  which  an  agreeable  view 
could  be  obtained  of  the  life  and  bustle  attendant 
upon  a  military  and  naval  port,  the  services  of  which 
were  in  full  requisition.  Clifton  did  not  obtain  this 
considerate  kindness  in  opposition  to  the  rules  of  the 
service,  but  there  arc  in  all  institutions  opportunities 
of  evading  the  regulations  without  violating  the  strict 
letter  of  them,  or  trenching  upon  the  spirit ;  such  was 
the  fact  of  Clifton's  case ;  he  would  have  been  no  party 
to  a  disobedience  ol  rules,  but  he  had  the  common 
sense  to  accept  ai  aavantage  when  it  benefitted  him 
without  injury  or  wrong  to  his  comrades. 

Clifton  availed  himselt  also  of  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  paying  a  visit  of  inspectioi:  tc  all  those  parts  of 
Malta  worth  seeing.  He  was  struck*  with  tlie  mass 
of  fortifications  it  presented;  wherevei  the  eye  tra- 
versed there  were  long  extended  lines,  ot  smooth 
white  stone  walls,  pierced  at  equal  distances,  with  huge 
embrasures  from  which  looked  down  frownmgly 
massive  cannon,  with  tapering  mouth,  and  bulky 
breech,  gazing  eagerly  down,  as  if  on  the  qui  vive  to 
belch  forth  fire,  flame,  and  shot  upon  the  devoted  heads 
of  those  who  might  provoke  it.  The  straight  Tines 
were  broken  and  diversified  by  many-tiered  bastions, 
and  not  a  point  from  whence  destruction  might  be 
hurled  or  invader  repelled  seemed  to  be  overlooked. 

Clifton  found  much  to  interest  him  in  the  beetling 
defences,  and  the  buildings  public  and  private ;  he 
derived  also  no  little  amusement  from  mixing  with  the 
Maltese,  and  as  he  spoke  Spanish  well,  he  was  enabled 
to  obtain  many  articles,  and  to  save  himself  from 
extortion,  denied  to  his  less  accomplished  comrades. 
In  this  way  he  was  serviceable  to  some  of  his  ofiicers, 
and  received  theu'  warm  thanks  for  his  assistance. 
To  this  however,  there  was  an  exception. 

Some  few  days  after  their  arrival,  while  strolling 
>vith  Serjeant  Haverel  through  a  street  in  Valetta,  he 
observed  Captain  Winslow  bartering  with  a  Maltese 
for  some  fruit.  Overhearing  the  demand  of  the  man 
for  the  stock  selected,  he,  knowing  it  to  be  preposte- 
rously extortionate,  touched  his  cap,  and  informed  the 
captain  that  he  was  being  swindled,  and  mentioned 
both  to  the  latter  and  the  Maltese  the  proper  pi-ice 
— less  than  one  third  of  that  demanded.  Captain 
Winslow  turned  round  and  looked  him  hard  in  the 
face,  and  then  with  a  haughty  and  contemptuous  air, 
said: 

"  You  are  officious  sir,  impertinently  officious.  When 
I  require  the  assistance  of  your  cleverness,  I  may  ask 
it;  until  then,  don't  obtrude  yourself  or  your  infor- 
mation upon  me." 

CUfton  Gre  never  wunced  while  this  insulting 
speech  was  being  meted  out  to  him,  but  there  was  a 
slight  cast  upon  his  lip :  he  only  touched  his  hat.  Wliile 
Serjeant  Haverel,  biting  his  nether  lip  hard,  said,  in  a 


tone  not  very  deferential  to  the  presence  of  hi? 
officer. 

"Come  along.  Grey,  don't  throw  away  your  time, 
you've  none  too  much  ot  it." 

And  then  as  they  moved  hastily  on,  he  sang  loudly : 

"Let  us  speak  of  a  man  as  we  find  him,"  "I  tell 
you  what  Grey,"  he  observed,  after  thej  had  pro- 
ceeded a  short  distance,  "  if  it  would  not  be  altogether 
wise  to  speak  of  Captain  Winslow  as  you  find  him,  it 
is  very  necessary  to  think  thus  of  him.  He's  a  bitter 
pill — one  of  the  men  who  does  more  mischief  in  an 
army  than  a  whole  regiment  of  careless  drunken 
rascals.  He  is  the  man  who  sets  in  motion  the  spint 
of  insubordination,  by  doing  his  best  to  excite  the 
hatred  and  contempt  of  those  placed  under  him.  He 
treats  all  the  men  of  his  company  worse  than  dogs. 
He  is  running  up  an  account  which  he'lJ  have  to  pay 
some  day;  but  I  don't  think  he'll  admire  ,the 
settling." 

"  By  educatior  and  position  he  should  be  a  gentle' 
man,"  said  Clifton;  "but  those  advantages  have  failed 
to  place  him  in  that  category.  His  ungracious  rude- 
ness to  me  in  return  for  a  service — for,  though  slight, 
it  was  one — I  can  only  attribute  to  ignorance  of  what 
is  due  to  his  station,  and  regard  it  accordingly." 

"Very  true.  Grey,"  returned  Haverel,  "but  you 
cannot  afford  to  despise  it.  You  are  a  marked  man  on 
his  list,  and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  let  you  have 
the  full  benefit  of  it.  He  asked  many  questions  con- 
cerning you  of  me  the  other  day.  I  gave  him  all  ho 
wanted,  and  a  little  more,  perhaps.  Then  he  indulged 
me  with  some  insinuations  in  regard  to  my  treatment 
of  you.  I  know  what  he  meant  pretty  well.  I  could 
have  spat  in  his  fiicc ;  but  that  would  have  been  against 
the  regulations ;  so  I  told  him  never  to  fear  for  me — 
I  knew  my  duty  pretty  well,  and  I  would  keep  you  to 
your  tether.  Let  me  warn  you  once  more  to  beware 
of  him ;  he  means  you  mischief,  and  he  has  the  chance 
of  working  it,  too.  Y''ou  may  hate  him  as  much  as  you 
please,  but  it  will  not  do  to  despise  him." 

Clifton,  with  a  smile  almost  of  derision,  promised  to 
comply  with  his  suggestion. 

At  this  moment  a  thundering  salute  was  fired  from 
the  fortifications  of  the  harbour,attended  by  a  succession 
of  loud  cheers,  and  vast  bodies  of  soldiers  and  civilians 
hurried  to  the  harbour  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It 
proved  to  be  the  arrival  of  the  "  Christopho  Colomb," 
from  Marseilles,  having  on  board  Lieut.-General  Can- 
robert,  Lieut.-General  Bosquet,  Lieut.-General  Martini 
Pray,  forty-five  officers,  and  800  troops.  The  soldiers 
of  both  countries  cheered  each  other  lustily;  and  when 
the  Frenchmen  landed,  the  troops  of  the  nation  that 
had  always  hitherto  met  them  with  deadly  weapons 
in  their  hands,  now  lined  the  landing-place — those 
hands  outstretched,  instead  of  deadly  conflict,  in  cordial 
welcome.  It  was  strange  to  witness  the  enthusiasm 
on  both  sides,  and  how  the  soldiers  of  both  countries 
scanned  the  persons  and  appointments  of  each  other ; 
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how  unequivocally  expressed  was  the  astonishment  and 
admiriition  ot  the  l?'rcncli  soldiers  at  the  massive  pro- 
portions ot  tlic  (juards;  and  how  equally  a  similar 
feeling  was  displayed  by  the  latter,  who,  while  they 
marvelled  at  the  somewhat  diminutive  build  of  the 
French  soldiers,  could  not  fail  to  admire  the  compact- 
ness ot  their  accoutrements.  The  French  troops  were 
no  sooner  marclied  to  the  temporary  quarters  assigned 
tlicm,  and  released,  than  they  spread  themselves  all 
over  Valetta,  making  tliemselves  as  free  and  at  home 
with  wliatevcr  they  came  across,  whether  new  or 
strange,  as  it  they  had  been  previously  long  and  well 
acquainted.  The  soldiers  of  both  armies  quickly  fra- 
ternised, although  few  could  speak  the  other's  language, 
yet  the  language  of  drinking  to  and  with  each  other 
was  soon  understood  and  practised.  Clifton,  from  his 
ability  to  speak  the  language  of  the  others  fluently, 
found  his  services  in  incessant  request,  both  by  his 
comrades  and  the  French  soldiery,  not  only  to  translate 
their  mutual  friendly  feelings,  but  to  express  the  readi- 
ness with  which  each  professed  to  employ  their  good 
oMces  to  consolidate  the  alliance,  and  render  each  other 
such  favour  and  assistance  as  might  be  desirable  or 
they  might  require ;  and  thus  he  not  only  grew  further 
in  favour  with  his  own  comrades,  but  he  made  frienas 
among  his  companions  in  arms  in  the  French  service, 
as  we  shall  sec. 

For  several  days  subsequently  vessels  successively 
arrived,  containing  English  and  French  troops,  until 
Valetta  became  like  a  thronged  fair,  and  Clifton  found 
every  moment  not  occupied  by  his  regimental  duties 
engaged  in  interpreting.  One  of  the  lieutenants  be- 
longing to  the  battalion  not  unfrequently  employed 
him  in  this  service.  One  morning  after  practice  with 
the  Minie  rifle,  this  officer  addressed  him,  requesMng 
him  to  hold  himself  disengaged  that  evening  from  all 
other  employment  to  attend  him  at  Sliema,  where  a 
wealthy  merchant  had  given  up  the  best  portions  of 
his  mansions  to  the  officers  ot  the  Scotch  Fusilier 
Guards.  An  invitation  had  been  given  to  some  French 
officers,  and  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  Clifton 
could  translate  French  into  English,  or  vice  versd^ 
induced  Lieutenant  Lindcr  to  believe  that  he  could 
pass  a  pleasant  evening  with  the  French  visitors,  even 
though  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  their  tongue  j  and 
he  was  not  far  wrong. 

Upon  the  approach  of  the  hour  appointed  for  him 
to  bo  at  Sliema,  he  quitted  the  ban*acks  at  the  Laza- 
retto, and  made  his  way  towards  Sliema.  On  his  road 
lie  overtook  a  young  black-eyed  damsel,  who  looked 
archly  at  him,  though  her  head  and  face  were  nearly 
shrouded  in  a  mantilla,  and  let  drop  a  few  words  in 
Spanish,  which  implied  that  if  he  were  to  slacken  his 
pace,  she  might  have  a  word  to  say  to  him.  He 
thanked  her,  but  informed  her  that  he  had  a  prior 
engagement,  which  would  prevent  him  availing  him- 
self of  an  opportunity,  which  at  another  and  happier 
time,  could  not  fail  to  delight  him. 


"A  lady,  of  courae,"  toggestAd  tho  black-eyed 
damsel,  with  an  ill  difgnised  enri  of  the  lip. 

"  Nay !"  ho  replied,  **  I  am  not  fo  fortunate." 

"  That  must  be  your  own  fkalt,  seoor.** 

"  No— I  am  a  soldier,  and  my  duty  has  the  lint 
claim  upon  my  time." 

"Ah  !  you  are  on  duty,  that  b  nnrortoiuite^  senor. 
Let  mo  bo  plain  with  yoo,  and  asmre  myself  as  well 
that  I  am  rigiit.  If  on  were  at  practice  with  your  rifle 
upon  the  sea-shore  this  morning,  at  targets,  wttli  yoor 
comrades."   . 

"  You  are  right." 

"And  you  had  the  good  fortune— I  beg  yoor  parvlott— 
the  skill  to  hit  tiic  crutrc  u\<,r^-  trpntiontiv  than  anr 
other  soldier." 

Clifton  looked  at  iv  <f. 

"  Well,"  he  exclaim.  for  his  answer, 

"  was  it  not  so  j*" 

"  It  was,  but  then  i  nave  practised  rifle  shooting  with 
a  stadium  ocfore,  and  there  was  small  merit  in  what  1 
did.     But  why  do  you  mention  it." 

"  Because  1  can  now  tell  yon  that  there  is  a  person 
Who  mnch  desires  to  have  an  interview  with  you." 

"An  mterview  with  me!  that's  strange.  Why  did 
not  the  person  sock  me  himself?" 

'*  Himself,"  exclaimed  the  girl,  with  a  soorofol  toes  of 
the  head.  "  Senor,  are  all  your  countrymen  so  dnil  of 
comprehension  when  addressed  as  you  hare  been  by  me.** 

"I  do  not  care  to  answer  the  question,  beyond 
hazarding  a  supposition  that  your  ways  are  not  oar 
ways,  and  to  tell  you  also  that  experience  has  tanght 
me  that  an  honest  confession  of  ignorance,  in  many 
matters  not  to  be  acquired  by  intuition,  has  saved  both 
time  and  error.  As  my  time  is  short,  suppose  we  be^ 
as  you  said  but  now,  very  piain  with  each  other.  Who 
is  it  wishes  to  see  me  ?" 

"  A  Senonta — her  position  high — her  fair  name  is 
unsullied,  and  must  not  run  a  chance  of  tunt.  I  daro 
not  thorcfoiC  mention  it,  nor  where  she  dwells,  nor  can 
1  say  when  oi-  ♦vhere  she  will  consent  to  reoeire  you." 

"This  is  mere  absurdity.  If  such  is  yoor  pontioQ 
in  the  affair,  why  make  a  mystery  of  what  was  poalbly 
a  passing  remark,  forgotten,  perhaps,  as  soon  as  uttered, 
and  which  can  have  but  little  interest  ftr  tab,  wbo 
have  not  seen  the  lady,  and  probably  shall  not,  for  imr 
regiment  will  shortly  leave  this  for  Turkey.** 

"  Listen,  thou  gallant  in  fonn,  but  cold  and  nngallant 
in  heart.  This  lady  was  this  morn  on  the  sea-shore 
and  saw  the  firing ;  she  observed  you,  and  started  when 
she  did  so.  After  her  first  glance  she  never  took  her 
eyes  ofl^,  and  before  the  firing  had  ceased  she  drew  my 
attention  to  you.  *Note  that  Englishman  well  T  die 
siiid,  'learn  his  name  and  where  his  troop  is  lodged;  T 
would  have  speech  with  him.*  That  was  all  that  took 
place,  but  unfortunately  I  suddenly  lost  sight  of  yon, 
and  I  have  walked  my  feet  nearly  off"  in  trjing  to  find 
you  in  Valetta.  At  last  I  found  one  of  your  soldiers  of 
the  same  dress,  who  coiUd  not  understand  a  word  I 
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said,  nor  I  a  sentence  he  uttered,  and  I  was  returning 
iu  despair  when  you  overtook  me.  Now,  Senor,  I  wish 
to  know  your  name,  and  where  and  when  a  communi- 
cation will  reach  you." 

"  I  am  afrjiid  I  must  confirm  your  opinion  of  my 
want  of  gallantry,"  said  Clifton,  with  a  smile.  "  I  am, 
as  you  must  or  should  be  aware,  here  but  for  a  brief 
term,  and  cannot  place  any  expectations  on  ever  re- 
tmning  here.  I  confess,  therefore,  in  consenting  to  an 
interview  with  the  lady,  who  you  say  desires  to  see  mc, 
an  aflFair  which  on  both  sides  it  will  be  only  prudent  to 
avoid." 

"  Bah !  You  are  flattering  yourself,  you  iceberg. 
The  lady  of  whom  I  speak  is  yoimg  and  lovely,  and 
can  command  a  train  of  noble  cavaliers,  without  being 
reduced  to  seek  a  lover  among  the  English  troopers. 
It  is  with  no  such  object  she  wishes  to  speak  with  you 
upon,  but  on  some  matter  of  grave  importance,  or  she 
would  not  have  betrayed  so  much  earnestness  to  obtain 
an  interview  .with  you.  Come,  your  answer  to  my 
question,  you  glacier  I" 

Clifton  laughed  at  her  pettish  observations.  "  I  do 
not  ahvays  wear  a  frosty  surface,"  he  said ;  "  there  is  a 
volcano  here,"  he  continued,  placing  his  hand  upon 
his  heart,  "  it  upheaves  its  burning  lava  at  times." 
"  It  is  needful  that  it  should." 
"Ah !"  he  responded,  with  a  sigh,  "  there  has  been 
warm  summer  time  there." 

"Anyone  can  see,"  she  exclaimed,  quickly,  "  it  is 
winter  now." 

*'  You  would  have  a  change  in  the  seasons,  would 
you  not  ?" 

"Not  to  cold  weather— especially  cold  weather  in 
men,  I  hate  it.  Ah !  your  comrades  are  not  all  natives 
of  the  North  Pole.  It  was  very  hot  weather  with  the 
one  I  met  a  little  while  back.  He  had  a  raging 
volcano,  the  fire  burst  out  at  the  top  of  his  head,  his 
hair  was  of  the  hue  of  flame.  We  spoke  not  the 
same  language,  but.  Mother  of  Mercy !  he  soon  ad- 
dressed himself  to  me  in  a  language  comprehended  all 
over  the  world ;  he  nearly  squeezed  the  breath  out  of 
my  body  with  his  arms,  and  almost  sujffocated  me  by 
stopping  my  breath  with  his  lips." 

"  You  should  have  screamed  for  help,"  said  Clifton, 
with  a  laugh,  *'  and  then  he  would,  if  caught  in  the 
fact,  have  been  punished  for  the  outrage." 

"  I  could  not  have  screamed,  if  I  had  tried;  besides 
he  was  a  nice  fellow,  and  no  iceberg  j  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  have  got  him  into  trouble." 

"  Well,  but  I  shall  get  into  trouble  if  I  remain  here 
talking  with  you.  I  ought  to  have  been  at  Sliema  by 
this  time." 

"  SUcma !"  cried  the  girl,  "  where  in  Sliema  ?" 
Clifton  mentioned  the  name  of  the  loyal  proprietor 
of  the  mansion  where  the  officers  of  his  regiment  were 
quai'tered. 

"  Madre  de  Dios!"  she  exclaimed, "  the  senorita  will 
be  there  to-night.    There  is  to  be  a  grand  party ;  her 


father  will  be  with  her.     Arc  you  to  be  a  guest?"  she 
added,  with  further  surprise. 

Clifton  felt  the  blood  rush  to  his  forehead ;  the  old 
leaven  had  not  been  worked  out  yet. 

"  No,"  he  replied,  "  I  am  only  to  act  as  interpreter, 
and  therefore  at  the  disposal  of  the  officer  who  has 
engaged  my  services ;  as  I  have  reason  to  beheve  that 
I  shall  immediately  attend  on  his  movements,  it  is  not 
altogether  improbable  that,  although  not  received  as  a 
guest,  I  shall  mingle  with  them." 
"  Enough,  you  will  see  the  senorita." 
"  How  shall  I  know  her  ?" 

"  It  will  not  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  any  such 
information.  If  she  desires  to  confer  with  you,  she 
w^ill  very  soon  make  it  known  to  you ;  if  she  docs  not, 
her  incognito  will  thus  be  strictly  preserved." 

"  And  so  farewell.  When  next  we  meet  I  hope  you 
will  entertain  a  more  favourable  opinion  of  me ;  now, 
you  are  angry  with  me." 

"  Angry  with  you ;  oh  no,  I  pity  you." 
"  Pity  me,  wherefore  ?" 

"  Because  you  are  insensible  to  your  own  advantages." 
"  Farewell  Senor  mio^  and  when  next  you  meet  and 
have  converse  with  another  of  my  sex,  whose  face 
nature  has  foshioned  with  no  unskilled  hand,  and  whose 
heart  is  filled  with  the  most  generous  sentiments 
towards  good-looking  fellows  of  your  race,  don't  stand 
and  talk  to  her  as  if  you  had  been  originally  made  out 
of  the  spray  from  a  fountain,  and  afterward  changed 
ipto  solid  ice,  or  however  kindly  she  may  at  first  feel 
disposed  toward  you,  she  will  assm-edly  end  your 
interview  as  I  do,  by  running  away  from  you,  for  fear 
you  should  tm-n  all  the  love  flowing  iu  her  heart  into 
a  frozen  stream." 

As  she  uttered  the  last  words,  she  waved  her  hands 
contemptuously  towards  him,  and  drawing  her  mantilla 
over  her  roguish  countenance,  she  tm*ned  from  him  and 
exhibited  a  very  pretty  pair  of  ankles  in  rapid  motion. 
Clifton  watched  her  disappearing  form  for  an  instant, 
and  shrugging  his  shoulders,  hastened  on  to  his 
destination.  Ought  he  to  have  followed  the  example 
of  his  freehanded  comrade,  and  put  her  freedom  of 
breatliing  into  danger ;  it  seemed  as  though  such  was 
her  opinion  upon  the  matter  j  it  was  one  with  which  he 
did  not  happen  to  coincide,  and  what  was  more,  on 
conning  over  in  his  mind  the  strange  circumstance  of 
an  interview  with  him  being  desired  by  her  mistress,  to 
\  him  an  utter  stranger,  he  coxild  hardly  help  connecting 
;  with  it  motives  not  flattering  to  her  purity.  Some- 
what nettled,  he  scai'cely  knew  why,  by  the  taunts  of 
the  girl,  he  resolved  that  the  mistress  shotdd  not,  any 
more  than  the  maid,  induce  him  to  a  rapid  thaw, 
notwithstanding  the  recommendation  he  had  just 
received;  and  when  he  came  further  to  reflect,  he 
dismissed  it,  either  as  being  mysterious  or  ridiculous. 

On  reaching  the  villa  at  Sliema,  he  found  the  greatest 
activity  and  bustle  prevailmg;  not  a  window  but  exhi- 
bited a  blazinglight;  and  domestics  were  hurrying  toand 
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fro,  busily  preparing  for  the  feast  that  was  on  the  eve  of  j  date  w  to  recent,  infUiooet  of 


consumiiiiition.  Lieutenant  Linder  was  informed  of 
the  arrival  of  our  hero,  and  immediately  sent  for  him. 
As  the  latter  entered  liis  dressing-room,  "  I  am  glad 


to-night  a  French  oflicer,  whose  father  and  mine  made 
an  acquaintance  in  the  Peninsula.  My  father,  I  be- 
lieve, saved  his  life,  although  ho  took  him  prisoner  in 
one  of  the  many  engagements  fought  in  that  war. 
During  the  peace  they  have  frequently  corresponded, 
and  some  services  have  passed  on  both  sides;  but  the 
son  and  I  have  never  met.  My  governor  happened  to 
learn  that  his  regiment  was  ordered  for  active  service, 
and  that  therefore  a  probability  existed  of  our  meeting; 
ho  furnished  me  with  credentials,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
my  expected  guest  will  possess  them  likewise;  but, 
unfortunately,  scarcely  a  word  of  French  do  I  know. 
Serious  efforts  were  made  to  drive  it  into  me  at  school, 
but  without  effect ;  and,  though  I  have  since  made 
attempts,  I  cannot  advance  beyond  a  common  saluta- 
tion.    How  did  you  pick  it  up.  Grey  ?" 

"With  other    languages,   at    school,  sir,"    replied 
Grey. 

"  With  other  languages ! "  echoed  Lieutenant  Lindcr. 
"  What  other  languages  ?" 

"  Latin,  Greek,  German,  and  Spanish." 

The  lieutenant  whistled. 

*•  Why,  Grey,  you  have  had  the  education  of  a  gen- 
tleman." 

Clifton  bowed. 

"  You  have  not  always  been  in  your  present  humble 
condition  ?  " 

"  I  was  brought  up  to  expect  to  fulfil  a  position  not 
second  to  your  own,  sir." 

*'  Indeed.     Adverse  circumstances,  I  suppose,  have 
wrought  a  change  ?  " 

Chfton  bowed. 


prerogative   were  almost  if  not   ibtOllltg\j  totirtHy 
unknown. 
CUaon  Grey's  knowledge  of  the  regnUtions  which 


you  have  come.  Grey,"  ho  said,  "  for  I  expect  to  meet    govcrne<l  the  military  service— that  predoos  nmtine, 

an  insane  adherence  to  wluch  has  been  so  prodnelhre  of 

disasters— was,  on  enliatiag,  of  th«  aMMt  Bmittd  kind. 

The  romance  of  hu  n^itore  hwl  uidiioad  Urn  to  le^  a 

ready  car  to  tlio  exaggeniiooa  d  Sergeant  Htveral, 

to  believe  that  if  his  career  was  not  wspapded  hj  ao 

envious  bullet,  while  engaged  in  desperate  aaaaulu  on 

well  fortiticd  cities,  or  amid  a  stonn  of  Iron  bail  winning 

fame  in  the  open  iiold,  ho  might  rise  to  be  a  general, 

or  Bomo  post  no  less  high  or  honourable.    When  be 

began  to  study  his  new  profession,  to  learn  his  regi- 

\  mental  duties,  to  examine  the  prospects  bis  new  career 

were  likely  to  opea  np  to  him,  he  fbund  tliat,  mi  it  ap* 

peared,  an  insuperable  bar  was  plac«  id- 

vancement  when  ho  had  rcachedhin  n  .  .r-^i.  .^u..  mmm 

non-commissioned  officer.  lie  had,  in  frequent  ooovetaae 

tions,  mentioned  to  Sergeant  IT  ind 

the  check  it  gave  to  hw  ard.  ti v 

tinguisli  himself  in  tho  first  oiutlict  iii  u  »p- 

pencd  to  be  engaged,  but  that  light-henr,  oal 

\  had  always  got  rid  of  the  subject  by  poob>poobing  the 

,  regulations,  and  assuring  Clifton  that  if  be  dared  and 

I  did  so  well  as  to  be  honourably  mentioned  in  tlie  Gone- 

I  ral's  despatches  home,  he  might  make  sure  of  obtaining 

\  a  suitable  reward — so  he  might,  but  ho  might,  nerer> 

thelcss,  bo  doomed  to  a '.  ■       m;:;  disap* 

I  pointment,  as  to  many  ;  ••  soldier 

I  in  the  commission  has  proved. 

Clifton  explained  to  Lieutenant  Lindcr  that  i 
I  not  ignorant  of  the  position  in  which  he  stood,  but  be 
\  hoped,  if  opportunities  presented  to  win  the  \ugbtut 
i  rank  as  a  non-commissioned  officer,  and  then  he  bad  a 
\  vague  notion  he  might,  by  means  which  did  not  now 


"Well,  well,"  said  the  lieutenant,  kindly,"  never  |  develope  themselves,  receive  tin;  presentation  of  an  en- 
repine;  brighter  times  will  come.  Let  us  hope  signer,  and  from  thence  he  sV  "  i  ^v  __  ,  ..^^ 
you  may  become   rich  yet,  and  purchase  your  pro-  \  upwards,  until  he  had  achic\  ■ 


motion." 

"I  hope  to  win  it,"  exclaimed  Clifton. 

"What — a  Serjeant's  stripes.      I  spoke  of  a  com- 
mission." 

'..  Lieutenant  Lindcr  then  explained  to  Clifton  Grey 
those  army  regulations — which  have  since  been  altered 
— by  which  he  could  not  rise  beyond  the  rank  of  full 
Serjeant.  Unlike  the  admirable  principle  of  promotion 
that  obtains  in  the  French  army,  where,  as  Napoleon 
forcibly  remarked,  every  soldier  carried  in  his  knapsack 
a  marshal's  luton,  no  act  of  superhuman  bravery — 
no  display  of  military  skill,  under  trying  ani  difficult 
circumstances — could  earn  or  entitle  the  non-commis- 
sioned officer  to  the  promotion  of  a  conimission.     It  is 


might  well  be  prou(L 

Lieutenant  Lindcr  sliook  his  |iead  and  smiled. 

"  You  fjrgot,  Grey,"  said  lie,  "  t!>at  little  word  that 
comprehends  so  much — 'interest;'  by  it*  ride  merit 
stands  no  chance.  Howe\'er,  I  will  not  disiHrit  yon, 
for  as  we  wore  tai^ht  nt  school,  '  it  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  truth  of  the  rule.*    You  will  liave,  at 


true    the  Field  Marshal  Commanding-in-Chief  could  |  nobody  knows  who,  they  would  find  tL 

recommend  to  her  Mnjesty  to  grant  a  commission  to  \  the  rank  of  sergeant  to  ensign  but  to  be  most  poinfal 


the  common  soldier — even  to  a  civilian;    but  at  the 
moment  Licuten:\nt  Linder  was  six;aking,  although  the 


least,  one  advantage  over  many  of  y 

aspirants  for  an  upward  progi-css  like  y. 

an  educated  man  and  the  son  of  a 

if  you  obtain  an  eiisit;ncy,  be  r<^' 

in  the   officers'  mess,    not-. 

originally  piace^l  you  in  tl 

whose  fathers  were,  perliaps,  of  the  i 


■des, 
.  as 

:u, 

ins 

;ad 

en 

or 

;rom 


instead  of  gratifying." 

The  usual  indication  of  strong  feeling  — a  scarlet 
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flush,  mounted  the  forehead  of  Clifton,  his  lip  curled, 
and  lie  said,  with  some  emotion — 
"  The  poet  has  said — 

"Honour  and  shame  from  no  condition  rise. 
Act  well  your  pai-t," 

"Aye!"  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  with  a  laugh. 
I  "  The  poet  has  said  so :  but  in  a  question  of  associates, 
the  officers  of  a  regiment  have  a  weakness  in  respect 
to  birth.  You  need  hardly  distress  yourself  about  the 
matter.  Grey;  it  will  be  some  time  ere  you  have  the 
chance  of  testing  the  truth  of  my  observation  ;  but  if 
it  should  come  to  pass  after  some  of  our  hand-to-hand 
meetings  with  the  barbarous  Russ,  that  fortune  metes 
out  to  you  such  reward,  you,  as  I  have  said,  are  likely 
to  escape  the  cold  shadow,  because  one  can  see  by  your 
language,  manners,  and  general  address,  that  you  are 
a  born  gentleman,  and  it  requires  a  gentleman  to 
detect  this.  I  repeat,  adversity  is  no  bar  to  inter- 
course, for  too  many  of  our  class  are  as  poor  as  Job ; 
but  to  claim  it,  there  must  be  birth  and  blood.  You, 
Gi-ey,  have  both — is  it  not  so  ?" 

Clifton  felt  an  inward  conviction  that  he  had ;  but, 
alas !  the  proof  was  wanting :  his  eyes  sought  the  floor, 
and  he  remained  silent.  Lieutenant  Linder  placed  his 
hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  added — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  it  j  but  I  should  ill  support  my 
claim  to  be  a  gentleman,  if  I  sought  indirectly  to 
obtain  a  confidence  you  did  not  think  fit  to  repose  in 
me  directly ;  and  therefore  let  us  change  the  subject. 
Come,  you  must  polish  up  your  knowledge  of  French, 
for  I  shall  tax  it  to-night  to  the  utmost." 

"  I  have  read  French  from  my  boyhood,"  returned 
Clifton,  "  and,  admiring  the  literatm-e  of  the  nation, 
I  made  myself,  if  not  master  of  it,  extensively  ac- 
quainted with  it,  and  my  knowledge  of  the  language 
nearly  equals  my  acquaintance  with  my  own  tongue." 

Lieutenant  Linder,  now  bidding  Clifton  follow  him, 
descended  to  the  di-awing-room,  in  which  were  assembled 
anumber  of  officers  and  gentlemen,  all chattmgand  laugh- 
ing together  in  a  somewhat  boisterous  manner.  Several 
French  officers  were  present,  two  or  three  of  them 
being  officers  of  Zouave  regiments.  Clifton  felt 
keenly  the  new  position  he  filled  in  entering  this 
society  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant,  to  speak  only 
when  addressed,  and  then  confine  himself  to  a  simple 
reply.  An  observation  from  him,  he  was  well  aware, 
would  be  met  by  a  stare  of  surprise,  or  an  insulting 
rebuke,  but  the  hope  that  there  was  yet  liis  day  to 
come  made  him  thrust  down  the  upi-isings  of  pride, 
and  determine  him,  not  only  to  remidn  as  quiet  and 
unassuming  as  possible,  but  not  to  hear  remarks  which 
were  calculated  to  wound  his  amour  ;propre,  even  if 
they  were  intended  for  his  ear. 

His  appearance  at  the  heels  of  Lieutenant  Linder 
attracted  immediate  attention,  and  many  who  were 
bpeaking  became  immediately  silent,  as  though  ex- 
pecting   an    explanation     of    such     an     apparition. 


Lieutenant  Linder  did  not  apparently  observe  it,  and 
spoke  cheerfully  and  chattingly  to  one  and  another, 
while  Clifton  quietly  retreated  to  a  corner  of  the  room 
which  was  unoccupied.  He  was  not  permitted  to 
remain  there  long  before  one  of  the  officers  of  his  regi- 
ment present  walked  up  to  him  and  said  abruptly,  but 
in  a  tone  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  all  the  room  i 

"Pray,  my  man,  for  what  are  you  here  ?" 

Clifton  saluted  him  in  the  usual  military  fasluon,  and 
said. 

"  Lieutenant  Linder  will  explain." 

"  What  have  I  to  do  with  Lieutenant  Linder,  I  ask 
you  the  question  ?" 

Before  Clifton  could  answer,  an  ofiicer  engaged  in 
conversation  turned  quickly  round  and  came  up ;  he 
had  overheard  what  had  passed  and  Clifton's  second 
reply. 

"  I  gave  you  that  answer,  sir,  because  I  presumed 
that  information  would  be  more  satisfactorily  and 
perfectly  given  by  Lieutenant  Linder." 

The  new  comer  was  Captain  Winslow,  he  turned  his 
grey  eyes  and  pallid  face  upon  Clifton,  and  with  an 
excitement  of  manner,  quite  uncalled  for,  he  exclaimed, 
"  Aha !  I  know  the  fellow,  he  is  the  most  insolent,  and 
presuming  scoundrel  in  the  regiment.  How  dare  j'ou 
enter  a  room  where  gentlemen  meet ;  you  impertinent 
racals !  Did  you  think  you  had  a  chance  of  purloining 
something.  Get  out  of  the  room  this  instant,  you 
vagabond,  and  proceed  to  barracks.  In  the  morning 
I'll  arrange  an  interview  between  you  and  the  Provost 
Marshal." 

O  the  marvellous  effect  of  discipnne !  In  any  other 
relation  but  that  of  captain  and  private  soldier,  Clifton 
would  have  struck  him  to  the  earth ;  by  a  violent  exer- 
tion of  self-control,  however,  he  kept  down  his  wrath, 
but  he  stood  his  ground,  fixed  his  clear  eye  firmly  and 
unwaveringly  upon  the  shifting  cat-like  orb  of  the  cap- 
tain, and  disdained  to  make  a  response. 

The  loud  tones  of  Captain  Winslow  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  all  present— among  them  Lieutenant  Linder.  He 
had  heard  the  insulting  observations,  and  advancing 
hastily,  he  confronted  the  captain,  saying ; 

"  Winslow,  you  are  not  addressing  those  remarks  to 
private  Grey." 

"  Indeed,  but  I  am,  Linder.  Pray  what  should 
hinder  me  ?" 

"  A  respect  for  truth." 

"  Lieutenant  Linder  1" 

"  Captain  Winslow,  the  application  of  the  epithets 
scoundrel  and  rascal,  accompanied  by  the  imputation 
of  dishonesty  to  private  Crrey,  has  not  the  shadow  of 
a  foundation  in  facts,  and  you  know  it." 

"I!  sir." 

"  You  Captain  Winslow.  A  smarter,  more  obedient, 
sober,  cleaner,  honester  soldier,  there  is  not  in  the 
ranks  than  private  Grey,  and  notwithstanding  your 
promise  respecting  the  Provost  Marshal,  you  will 
X^crmit  me,  if  you  don't   know  it  already,  to  acquaint 
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you  that  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  has  not  only  not 
been  presented  to  the  notice  of  the  provost  marshal,  but 
is  not  likely  to  need  the  introduction." 

"  Possibly,  Lieutenant  Linder,"  sjiid  Captain  Win- 
slow,  with  an  assumption  of  authority  which  made  the 
young  officer  wince  again.  **  As  you  seem  to  know  so 
much  about  your  amiable  protegee,  you  will  be  able  to 
explain  the  exertion  of  modesty  which  forced  him  into 
the  presence  of  the  present  company,  no  member  of 
which  I  opine,  even  you  will  admit,  is  accustomed,  how- 
ever much  ho  may  respect  the  conmion  soldier  in  his 
place,  to  share  the  hours  off  duty  with  the  men  he  com- 
mands when  he  is  on." 

There  was  n  laugh,  which  made  Lieutenant  Linder 
chafe,  and  Clifton  as  cold  as  marble. 

"To  those  who  have  a  right  to  demand  that 
question,  I  am  ready  to  reply,"  remarked  the  young 
lieutenant,  haughtily. 

"  I  shall  certainly  assume  that  responsibility,  Lieu- 
tenant Linder,"  returned  Captain  Winslow,  in  tlie 
same  offensive  tone.  "  As  I  am  seeking  information 
respecting  one  of  the  men  of  my  company,  I,  as  your 
superior  officer,  require  of  you  the  particulai's  which 
you  acknoAvledgo  you  are  in  a  position  to  give." 

"As  you  take  that  ground.  Captain  Winslow,  it  will 
be  enough  for  me  to  say  that  Private  Grey  is  here  at 
my  request,  by  permission  of  Colonel  Hay." 

"  And  the  object  of  his  being  here  with  you,  by  per-  < 
mission  of  the  Colonel  ?  "  asked  Captain  Winslow.        < 

"I  decline  to  reply  to  a  question  which,  at  least, 
you  liave  no  right  to  demand,"  responded  the  Lieu- 
tenant. 

*'  Not,  pcrha^js,  as  your  officer,  sir,  I  admit,  but  as 
a  gentleman,  who  objects  to  be  '  hail  fellow '  with  the 
lowest  scum,  I  am  entitled  to  ask  the  necessity  for 
such  contact." 

"And  as  I,  Captain  Winslow,  am  infinitely  above 
the  imputation  of  introducing  the  lowest  scum  into 
the  society  of  gentlemen,  I  consider  an  explanation, 
such  as  you  ask,  wholly  uncalled  for  and  unneces- 
sary." 

"Then,  Lieutenant  Linder,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Winslow,  with  an  insolent  sneer,  "permit  me  to  in- 
form you  that,  on  this  point,  we  join  issue.  You  are 
welcome  to  the  congenial  society  of  your  friend,  if  it 
pleases  you  to  indulge  in  it ;  but  you  really  have  no 
right  to  expect  that  others  should  do  less  than  decline 
to  share  its  multifarious  advantages,  or  to  protest 
jigainst  its  being  forced  upon  them  at  times  and  in 
places  when  they  cannot  escape  from  it,  unless  by  a 
forcible  expulsion." 

Lieutenant  Linder  threw  back  his  shoulders  and 
drew  himself  up  to  his  full  height,  while  with  a  very 
palpable  movement  he  rested  his  left-hand  upon  the 
hilt  of  his  sword,  and  in  a  very  clear  voice  said,  "  I  do 
not  presume.  Captain  Winslow,  that  you  arc  likely  to 
attempt  such  a  feat." 

"  Certainly  not.     The  servants  of  the  house  would 


take  the  trouble  off  my  hands,  if  a  picquet  were  not 
handy." 

"  I  cannot  admire  your  respect  for  the  uniform  of 
your  regiment.  Captain  Winslow,  any  more  than  I  do 
your  proceeding  in  this  matter.** 

"  Lieutenant  Linder  !** 

"Captaui  Winslow,  I  liave  a  right  to  defend  my 
position,  and  I  will.  If  men  are  alone  to  be  associated 
with  according  to  their  gradations  of  rank,  pray, 
upon  what  terms  ought  I  to  accept  the  society  of 
Captain  Winslow,  seeing  that  my  grandfather  is  an  carl, 
and  his  immediate  ancestor  a  rag-merchant." 

A  suppressed  titter  ensued.  The  sallow  face  of 
Winslow  became  livid. 

*'  S'death  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  guttural  tones—"  Lin- 
der, this  is  an  insult." 

"Lieutenant  the  ITouourable  Cuthbert  Linder,  if 
you  please,  Captain  Winslow,"  cried  the  young  officer, 
proudly.  "  We  are  standing  now  upon  our  positions, 
although  I  must  strongly  dissent  from  the  assumption 
that  rank  or  birth  will  make  men  gentlemen,  as  much 
as  I  shall  henceforth  disbelieve  that  holding  a  commis- 
sion in  Her  Majesty's  service  necessarily  makes  an 
officer  a  gentleman." 

"You  have  proved  it,  Lieutenant  Linder,"  hissed 
Captain  Winslow  through  his  teeth. 

"I  trust  so,"  returned  the  Lieutenant;  "  and  permit 
me  to  add,  Captain  Winslow,  that  I  am  equally  pre- 
pared to  prove  myself  an  officer  and  a  gentleman,  when 
he  who  dares  to  express  a  contrary  opinion  exhibits  the 
courage  to  maintain  such  a  false  impression." 

"Tut,  tut,  gentlemen,  you  are  both  gentlemen  and 
men  of  honour,"  observed  a  major  of  the  regiment  who 
was  present,  and  who  advanced  for  the  pui-pose  of  in- 
terposing. "  You  are  both  becoming  hot  in  your  desire 
to  prove  that  you  should,  as  well-bred  men,  be  cool. 
There  is  some  misunderstanding  here,  it  is  evident,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  quite  capable  of  being  easily  ex- 
plained—in  fact,  my  knowledge  of  Linder  assures  me 
of  this,  and  so  much  as  may  be  necessary  he  will  be 
willing  to  offer — more  no  gentleman  can  expect." 

"  Be  this  the  proof,"  returned  Lieutenant  Linder, 
quickly  :  "  I  will  in  private  submit  the  whole  position 
to  you,  Major  Thorpe,  leave  in  your  hands  an  explana- 
tion, and  act  precisely  as  you  may  counsel." 

"Enough,  enough,"  cried  several  voices — "more 
cannot  be  expected  nor  desired." 

Captain  Winslow  shrugged  his  shoulders,  bowed 
with  affected  deference,  and  said — 

"  With  all  my  heart !  I  have  never  questioned  more 
than  the  right  of  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  Cuthbert 
Linder  to  introduce  into  the  company  of  gentlemen 
a  man  whose  condition  widely  separates  him  from 
them." 

"  Bah !  Winslow,"  cried  the  major.  "  Have  you 
been  spending  a  month  vs-ith  your  evangelical  friends, 
that  you  have  grown  so  precise  of  late  ?  You  will  have 
your  explanation,  and  will  give  as  v.  ell   an  admirable 


instance  of  that  social  wisdom  at  whose  fount  yon  hare 
drunk  so  deeply,  if  you  find  another  subject  of  conver- 
sation until  my  return." 

So  saying,  he  took  the  arm  of  Lieutenant  Ltnder, 
and  quitted  the  room,  wliilc  the  remainder  of  the  party 
returned  to  tho  centre  of  the  apartment,  leaving  Clifton 
standing  like  a  pariah  rather  than  one  of  those  brnvc 
fellows  of  wliom  tho  nation  has  so  much  reason  to  bo 
proud.  An  exception  to  this  occurred  In  tho  instance  of  a 
French  officer  present,  who,  unable  to  comprehend  more 
than  that  some  division  of  opinion  had  occurred  between 
Captain VVinslow  and  Lieutenant  Linder,  understood  not 
its  connection  with  Clifton,  and  somewhat  to  the  surprise 
of  those  who  had  comprehended  what  had  transpired, 
he  walked  deliberately  up  to  our  liero.  and  saluting 
him,  proceeded  to  examine  his  accoutrements,  and  to 
put  one  or  two  questions  in  very  broken  English,  to 
which  Clifton  replied,  and,  with  a  gentlemanly  tact, 
which  the  French  officer  readily  detected  and  appre- 
ciated, he,  without  informing  him  that  he  sjwke  his 
language,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  discovering  it, 
and  of  eliciting  by  a  direct  question  the  fact.  Imme- 
diately the  French  officer  commenced  an  animated  con- 
versation with  him,  in  which  Clifton  took  his  part  so 
ably  as  not  a  little  to  siu-prise  those  who  were  gradually . 
drawn  to  listen,  and  to  fill  with  rage  and  vexation  the 
heart  of  Captain  Winslow,  who  burned  to  revenge  tho 
knock-down  blow  received  by  his  brother,  and  the 
severe  lecture  he  had  received  from  Colonel  Hay,  of 
both  of  which  injuries,  as  he  esteemed  them,  Clifton 
was  the  autlior. 

The  conversation  between  Clifton  Grey  with  the 
French  officer  was  exclusively  on  military  matters,  and 
the  replies  the  former  gave  to  questions  put  by  tlie  ' 
latter,  proved  not  only  that  he  had  acquired  a  very 
considerable  amount  of  information  w^on  themechaniqne 
and  tactics  of  his  profession,  but  that  he  was  equally 
master  of  the  language  in  which  he  was  speaking.  As 
will  occur  in  such  matters,  an  observation  caught  by 
one  of  those  who  were  attentive,  drew  from  him  a 
remark,  and  he  was  soon  borne  \ipon  the  stream ; 
others  were  drawn  in  and  carried  away,  until  Captain 
Winslow  found  himself  standing  alone  with  an  officer 
of  his  mess,  who  suffered  himself  to  be  very  much 
of  his  opinion  in  everything. 

It  was  with  the  most  bitter  annoyance  that  ho  ob- 
served several  of  those  who  had  smiled  at  his  sneers  at 
Clifton,  now  addressing  him  in  terms  whicli  displayed 
unmistftkeably  a  respect  for  his  communic;itions,  or 
listening  to  his  explanations  with  marked  attention. 
It  was  just  as  this  altered  condition  of  things  had 
reached  its  maximum,  that  Major  Thorpe  retunietl  with 
Lieutenant  Lindor.  Both  looked  surprised,  and,  as  it 
was  easy  to  sec  the  real  state  of  things,  no  less  pleased. 
Major  Thorpe  at  onco  cleared  his  voice,  and  said : 

"Captain  "Winslow  and  brother  officers.  Lieu- 
tenant Linder  has  explained  to  me  that,  requiring  the 
offices  of  Private  Grey,   ho   obtained  permission    to 


emploj  tbffn,  and  to  perfbrm  theto  oflkct  it  is 
■ary  Grey  thonld  be  within  eanbot  As  men  of  tho 
very  hlgbett  rank  here  availed  themaelvce  of  penom 
ftir  beneath  theroaelvea  and  thoee  with  whom  they 
aasodatcd  in  itatlon,  for  a  ihnilar  porpoee,  there  can 
be  no  poMible  objection  to  Llentenant  Linder  doin^ 
the  same  thing  in  tho  present  Inctanee;  and  I  certify 
that  ho  may.  Indeed,  the  whole  thhig  b  lo  ridlculoos, 
that  it  noedf  no  foch  explanation  even  as  this^  and  I 
must  confess  my  surprise  that  Qiptaia  Winslow  iboold 
Jiave  extorted  It  in  the  manner  he  has  doot." 

"  And  why,  Major  Thorpe  ?  "  cried  CipCafai  Whislow, 
with  fierce  hauteur. 

"  Oh,  pray,  Winslow,  drop  that  tone  and  manner  with 
mo.  Tou  know  it  does  not  do  with  me,"  excUmed  the 
major,  with  marked  emphans.  **  I  will  answer  yew 
question  to  your  ample  satlsfhcUon,  without  being 
pricked  to  do  so.  I  repeat,  I  am  sorprlied,  heeaoee 
you  do  not  know  Private  Qrey.** 

Captain  ^Vlnslow  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

"  1  repeat,  sir,  you  are  mistaken  In  the  man.  Grey 
bears  not  only  the  best  character  in  the  regiment,  hot 
I  have  reason  to  believe  that,  but  for  adverse  dream* 
stances,  ho  might  have  held  a  rank  certainly  not  second 
to  yours.  Captain  Winslow,  to  which  he  is  entitled  by 
his  birth.  In  no  way,  thcrefbre,  will  tho  digidty  of 
any  gentleman  be  lowered  by  his  presence,  to  whidt, 
at  tho  same  time.  Lieutenant  Linder  is  fiiiriy  entitled  j 
and  here  ends,  I  trust,  all  fhrthcr  fteOng  on  the 
matter." 

And  so  it  did  in  the  breasts  of  all  hot  Oaptala 
Winslow,  who  now  more  than  ever  resolved  to  aoeom> 
plish  the  disgrace  of  Clifton  Grey.  Ho  was  vexed, 
annoyed,  insulted :  Clifton  was  the  oteaaaaa.  Ha  asll* 
mated  himself  as  immeasnrably  his  soperior,  and  was 
f\irther  trouble<l  that  his  equanimity  shonli  be  dis- 
turbed by  such  a  thing.  Grey  was  "a  spider  crawling 
oflensivo  in  his  sight,**  and  if  he  ooold  not  get  soma 
fiiendly  hand  to  brush  it  f^om  his  path,  ha  was  deter* 
mined  to  do  it  himself  He  wookl  stidc  at  nothiBg  to 
accomplish  his  end ;  and  with  a  n^iid  comparison  of 
their  resix^ctive  positions,  he  conld  sea  no  difBoolty  in 
it,  if  ho  exercised  ordinary  conning. 

He  bowed  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  Mi^fcr  Thorpe ; 
and  as  several  treah  arrivals  were  at  that  moment 
announced — among  them  ladies—- thewlM^  foljectBMt 
witli  an  immediate  and  entire  ehai^a.  IMnaar  vrai 
announced ;  and  many  of  the  o^^ear%  fiivowred  with 
introductions,  secured,  with  no  small  plearara^  a  Mt 
componion  eadi  at  the  magmfieently*«pread  table. 

Clifton  Grey  took  up  his  post  at  the  ahoolder  of  lies- 
tenant  Linder,  who,  strai^y  enoqgh,  in  the  Vttmh 
officer  already  mentioned  as  having  addraaaed  CBfton,  hd 
found  the  friend  whom  ho  expected  to  meet.  Thdr  inter- 
course was  of  the  most  friendly  kind.  lieotenant  Linder 
found  the  services  of  Clifton  Grey  ineatunaUe.  The  ra- 
pidity and  precision  with  which  he  otmvered  to  eadi  tJie 
other's  sentiments,  expressions  of  good  will,  observation. 
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and  information,  while  it  afforded  a  striking  proof  of  his 
proficiency,  was  also  an  example  of  a  superior  order  of 
intelligence.  While  thus  engaged,  he  several  times 
observed  the  large  dark  eyes  of  a  young  and  beautiful 
"•irl  fixed  upon  him.  Ever  as  he  noticed  this  he  turned 
his  own  away :  fully  alive  of  his  present  subordinate 
position,  he  feared  that  even  to  be  aware  that  in  some 
way  he  attracted  her  attention  might  be  misconstrued 
into  an  act  of  monstrous  presumption  on  his  part.  And 
what  made  the  affair  more  embarrassing  was,  that  at  her 
side  sat  Captain  Winslow,  exertmg  himself  to  the 
utmost  of  his  powers,  neither  limited  nor  wanting  in 
attractiveness.  Twice  or  thrice  he  had  observed  the 
fixed  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  following  their  direc- 
tion, found,  to  his  chagrin,  that  they  were  fastened  upon 
Grey.  At  first  ho  attributed  her  fixed  gaze  to  abstrac- 
tion, and  rallied  her  upon  it.  She  smiled,  without  deny- 
ing it,  but  suddenly  she  completely  upset  the  charge, 
and  confirmed  Captain  Wmslow^s  first  impression,  by 
observing,  in  Italian,  which  he  spoke  well : 

*'  I  believe  you  ai-e  an  officer  of  the  Scotch  Fusilier 
Guards?" 

"Captain  Winslow;  devotedly  at  your  service,"  he 
said  with  a  bow. 

"Pray — is  not  yonder  soldier,  who  appears  to  be  in- 
terpreting between  the  English  and  French  officer, 
attached  to  your  regiment  ?" 

"  He  is,  Signora." 

"  He  is  a  fine,  handsome  young  man." 

Captain  Winslow's  cheek  burned  with  a  sudden  rage. 
He  twirled  his  moustache,  and  fixing  his  eye  insolently 
upon  her,  said : 

"You  are  entitled  to  judge,  where  I  can  form  no 
opitiion.  I  would  rather  be  asked  what  impression  your 
charms  had  made  on  me." 

"  You  know  his  name,  of  course,"  persisted  the 
young  lady. 

"  Pshaw !"  he  returned,  with  an  affected  laugh, 
"  we  take  no  heed  of  our  common  men.  It  is  by  such 
beauty  as  thine  we  are  attracted." 

"You  can  ascertain  his  name  for  me.  Captain  Win- 
slow,  if  I  request  it,  I  presume,"  she  asked,  as  though 
she  did  not  hear  his  observation.  Somewhat  astonished 
at  her  pertinacity,  he  bowed,  and  remained  silent.  She 
did  not  attempt  to  disturb  the  pause,  but  her  eye  was 
upon  Clifton,  as  though  the  fascination  was  too  strong 
to  permit  its  gaze  in  any  other  direction.  It  was 
evident  that  she  entertained  no  desire  to  converse  with 
Captain  WinsloAv,  beyond  obtaining  from  him  informa- 
tion which  it  galled  him  to  be  asked.  It  was  apparent 
that  he  was  indifferent  to  her,  and  equally  plain  that  : 
there  was  some  strange  interest  rnised  in  her  in  respect 
of  Clifton  Grey.  Ke  above  all  others !  Had  it  beenLin- 
der,  or  Major  Thorpe,  or  Lieutenant  Thistlethwayte,  ; 
who  was  a  smart  fellow,  he  should  not  have  cared ;  but 
for  this  man,  who  had  already  given  him  such  ground 
for  dislike,  to  be  preferred  to  him,  by  the  most  beau- 
tiful girl  present,  was  too  much  for  his  equanimity. 


As  he  watched  her  soft,  though  earnest  gaze,  always  in 
one  direction,  he  felt  slighted,  and,  onco  more  insulted. 
He  resolved  to  retahate.  Turning  to  her  he  said,  as  he 
gently  touched  her  arm  : 

"  Pardon  my  waking  you  from  a  blissful  dream,  and 
suggesting  that  you  must,  indeed,  have  made  an  entire 
surrender  of  your  heart,  for  this  gay  scene  to  have  no 
claim  upon  your  attention." 

"  Nay,  I  was  but  forming  a  wish." 

*'  May  I  ask  what  it  is  ?" 

"  You  can  gratify  it." 

"  Put  me  to  the  test." 

"  Comply  with  the  request  to  obtain  the  information 
I  mentioned  but  now  I  desired  to  possess." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  with  impertinent  dis- 
courfesy,  and,  leaning  across  the  table,  cried  in  a  loud 
tone — 

*'  Lieutenant  the  Honourable  Cuthbert  Linder,  may 
I  claim  your  attention  for  one  moment  r" 

Lieutenant  Linder  bowed  haughtily,  but  made  no 
farther  reply.  Captain  Winslow,  having  obtained  the 
attention  of  several  others  as  w^cll  as  the  Lieutenant, 
abandoned  his  Italian,  and  adopting  the  English,  in  a 
tone  modulated  to  convey  an  impression  that  he  was 
indulging  in  very  severe  sarcasm,  exclaimed — 

"  Your  'protege  increases  in  attraction.  A  lady, 
beautiful  exceeding  imagination,  and  romantic  beyond 
conception,  struck  by  his  personal  merits,  is  anxious  to 
leam  his  name.  Will  you  favour  her  by  indulging  her 
in  so  harmless  a  wish  ?" 

These  observations  were  rewarded  with  a  laugh,  an 
evidence  rather  of  the  unexpected  character  of  the  com- 
munication, presumed  to  have  been  made  in  joke,  than 
of  any  real  want  of  good  breeding.  The  faces  of  three 
persons,  however,  became  of  the  hue  of  scarlet — the 
lady's,  the  Heutenant's,  and  the  soldier's ;  but  although 
the  maiden's  cheek  burned,  and  her  eye  lighted  up  with 
an  almost  unnatural  brightness,  she  preserved  the  most 
perfect  calmness  of  demeanour.  The  instant  silence 
was  restored,  and  before  Lieutenant  Linder  could  speak, 
she  exclaimed,  in  very  pure  English,  and  with  clear, 
vibrating  tones — 

"  Had  Captain  Winslow  been  desirous  of  yet  further 
displaying  his  polished  gallantry,  and  of  exhibiting  his 
acute  sensibility  of  that  exquisite  delicacy  pertaining  to 
the  true  gentleman,  which  would  submit  to  any  sacrifice 
rather  than  call  a  blush  into  the  cheek  of  a  woman,  be 
her  position  elevated  or  humble,  he  might  have  gained 
the  information  for  the  lady  whom  he  so  figuratively 
described,  at  the  expense  of  such  trouble  as  would  have 
prevented  those  less  interested  being  fatigued  by  having 
to  hsten  to  it.  As  his  gallantry,  sans  peur  et  sans  re- 
proche,  it  may  be,  has  abruptly  taken  fright,  I  may  take 
upon  myself  to  add.  Lieutenant  Linder,  that  I  should 
be  obliged  by  your  permitting  your  protege  to  nijike 
the  communication  to  me  personally," 

Captain  Winslow,  as  she  ceased,  smiled,  and  drank 
up  his  wine.    But  why  did  lie  shrink  from  turning  his 
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eye  to  the  right  or  the  left,  anywhere  but  upon  tlie 
glittering  laco  upon  his  embroiderctl  eufF? — why  did  ho 
feel  like  the  hound  who  has  incurred  a  thrashing,  and 
is  not  anxious  to  niake  his  wliercabouts  too  prominent  ? 
Why  did  he  suddenly  resolve  to  hully  through  the  affair, 
which  was  assuming  uncomfortable  pro^Kirtioua  ?  It 
was  easy  to  answer  the  question. 

Lieutenant  Linder  drained  his  glass  to  the  dregs. 
While  Captain  Winslow  was  siKjaking,  he  had  filled  it 
and  emptied  it  again.  As  the  lady  ceased  he  leaned 
forward,  and  in  a  subdued  voice — a  marvellous  contnwt 
to  the  bubbling  and  boiling  volcano  raging  within  his 
brejist— said — 

'•  Madam,  it  is  as  easy  as  it  is  gratifying  to  comply 
with  your  rciiuest— not  so  easy,  possibly,  to  make  you 
comprehend  that  Captain  W^inslovv's  gallantry,  as  re- 
cently displayed,  is  not  national,  but  pccidiar  to  his 
family— ancestral,  I  may  say,  and,  therefore,  to  be 
estimated  by  you  as  such." 

"  I  dispute  your  being  a  judge,  although  your  grand- 
father is  an  earl,"  responded  Captain  Winslow,  with 
aflectcd  nonchalance,  notwithstanding  the  wring  the 
taunt  gave  his  pride.  Lieutenant  Linder  scarcely 
attempted  to  subdue  his  contemptuous  explanation,  but 
turned  to  Grey,  who  had,  with  ill-concculcd  pain,  heard 
all,  and  requested  him  at  once  to  pass  round  the  table 
to  where  the  young  lady  sat,  who  desired  to  have 
speech  with  him. 

Clifton  bowed  and  obeyed.  He  had  no  difficulty  in 
guessing  that  the  Senorita  spoken  of  by  the  girl  in  the 
ialdetta  and  this  lady  w  ere  identical.  One  glance  at 
the  expression  of  her  face  was  sufficient  to  assure  him 
that  he  had  wronged  her  in  his  thoughts,  and  that  if 
the  maid  detested  icebergs,  the  mistress  was  as  pure  as 
one.  It  was  strange  that  she  should  desire  to  speak 
with  liim — strange  that  to  him  her  face  seemed  fauii- 
liar,  but  it  was  no  less  painfid  and  humiliating  to  him 
to  be  placed  in  his  present  position.  At  first,  a  battle 
with  the  world  to  earn  the  common  necessaries  of  Ufe 
had  startled  and  shocked  him;  hut  he  had  soon 
recovered  it.  Young,  strong,  ardent,  he  was  fitted 
ibr  the  struggle,  prepared  to  meet  it,  ready  to  main- 
tain it,  and  sternly  determined  to  come  out  from  it 
the  victor.  He  had  expected  hardships,  scarcity, 
labour,  privations — all  those  trials  the  needy  have  to 
stand  to  win  bread ;  but  for  such  an  ordeal  as  he  was 
now  undergoing  he  was  quite  unpi-epared,  because  it 
was  not  jwssible  for  him  to  foresee  it.  It  is  beyond 
description  to  convey  the  acute  agony  he  was  suffering, 
and  had  suffered  since  he  had  entered  that  house.  He 
beheved,  with  such  a  gnitified  confidence,  that  he  had 
trodden  out  all  his  pride— that  he  had  passed  through 
the  fire  and  was  annealed;  but,  alas!  he  had  never 
been  submitted  to  such  an  intensely  heating  process  as 
this.  And  this  torture  he  had  to  endure,  with  his 
hands — his  whole  body  in  chains ;  he  was  a  s«jldicr — a 
mci'e  machine  in  the  hands  of  his  officers :  he  liad  only 
to  hear  and  be  silent — to  heai-  and  obey — to  submit  to 


iho  most  fobUe  tormmts,  and  jet  not  Kft  an  vy€?Mk 

in  retaliation.  Clifton  groaned  almort  aodibly,  boi 
he  had  inastorcd  the  fciirfal  t«niptatton  to  ri«k  all,  no 
that  he  might  have  a  fair  band-to-band  ttruggle  with 
Captain  Winalow.  Fortuimtdy,  bb  better  aenet  ^a* 
played  to  him  the  iiuiuiity  of  mieb  an  i^,  wbkh  woold 
involve  hi«  own  d<')>tructir>n,  wiihoat  Inraf4nf  in  the 
Ii>a.Ht  the  gratification  <>f  »  Mttinrictory  retaUatioo.  He 
almoL.t  prayed  now,  a«  ba  adraneed  to  where  tlw 
Captain  sat,  tliat  the  insuKa  whieh  ha  felt  were  In 
store  for  him— immanly  and  dantardlj  tlwy  were  eore 
to  l)e,  woidd  not  so  exasperate  him  beyond  the  poai* 
bility  of  endnranco  as  to  impel  him  to  dash  bb  flei  is 
the  Captain's  face,  and  tbna  inaore  for  himself  a« 
ignominious  death— a  death  he  eamaetly  hoped  woold. 
if  it  were  to  overtake  him,  early  be  allotted  to  him  in 
the  face  of  the  enemy  upon  the  battle-field. 

He  determined,  at  least,  to  give  Oaptain  Wintlow  no 
idea  that  his  treatment  uf  him  so  deeply  wounded  Ua 
npirit;  but  wliile  he  exhibited  towards  bim  the  respect* 
ful  manner  imposed  upon  bim  by  the  military  mlea 
regulating  the  conduct  of  a  subordinate  to  a  superior, 
he  should  at  the  same  time  see  that  dotj  aloi 
him  to  observe  it,  wliilo  bo  entertained  for 
apart  from  his  military  nink,  the  most  profonnd 
tempt. 

As  he  made  his  way  to  where  the  la^j  who  had  i 
nioncd  him  to  her  presence  sat,  he  attracted  the 
of  many  a  fair  maiden,  who,  had  he  been  decorated 
with  golden  epaulettes  instead  of  cotton,  would  hare 
received  his  attentions  with  a  delight  folly  equalling 
their  admiration  of  his  person.  He  walked  with  an 
erect  bearing;  his  well- formed  6gnre  thoroogbly  dere- 
loped  by  his  mihtary  drill,  and  his  person  set  off  by 
the  regimental  attire;  his  handsome  fiioe,  his  dear 
bright  eyes,  hb  opeti,  white  ample  forehead,  bis 
shining,  neatly  arranged,  and  parted  curUiig  hair,  all 
rendering  the  laconic  but  expressive  description  of  him 
given  by  the  signom  to  Captain  Winslow  perfectly 
just.  Well  might  he  have  excited  the  envy  of  his 
sallow-faced  officer.  Well  might  this  man  bate  bim  in 
las  heart,  when  ho  perceived  the  cold  indifference  of 
the  signoni  directed  to  himself  change  into  the  gentlert 
courtesy,  accomjmnied  by  au  air  of  unili^^^iiisid  and 
undissembled  interest,  when  addreased  to  Clifton. 
Fixing  his  pale  grey  eye  upon  our  hero,  Gsptain 
Winslow  s;ud,  in  tones  of  brutal  antbority — 

*'  Come  here,  sir— closer,  sir — attention!  Tliis  ladj, 
sir,  smitten  by  your  pretty  faoe»  woold  indulge  in  a 
little  chat  with  you ;  but  because  she  has  had  the  re- 
markable fancy  to  descend  to  your  level,  be  cardhl  to 
subdue  your  usual  \mlgar  insolence,  and,  for  the  ake 
of  your  country,  try  and  remember  some  of  the  early 
lessons  in  good  behaviour  recdredfrom  yoorgentleoian 
father  or  lady  mamma,  for  I  am  assored  yon  had  one- 
or  the  other,  or  both,  I  don't  know  which,  and  don't 
nnich  care.  Mark  me,  sir,  as  the  provost  marshal  ha^ 
already  got  his  eye  upon  jou,  see  that  yoor  ooudoct  to 
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this  lady  does  not  provoke  him  to  add  to  the  amount  of 
reproof  he  will  have  to  administer." 

Clifton  Grey's  eye  fastened  itself  upon  that  of  Cap- 
tain Winslow,  and  the  latter  could  neither  release  it  nor 
fail  to  read  the  language  printed  thei-e  in  letters  of  fire. 

"This  fellow,"  he  thought,  "if  ho  gets  a  chance, 
will  make  a  shuttlecock  of  me.  He  must  be  got  out  of 
the  regiment.*' 

*'  Captain  Winslow,"  exclaimed  Clifton  Grey,  with 
a  slow  clear  emphatic  enunciation,  "  I  do  not  deserve 
to  receive  from  anyone,  certainly  not  from  you,  such 
an  exhortation  as  you  have  just  delivered.  I  have 
learned  to  respect  myself,  and  in  the  achievement  have, 
I  trust,  acquired  the  power  of  doing  that  which  is  the 
truest  sign  of  an  English  gentleman— abstinence  from 
disi-espect  to  others,  especially  if  their  condition  be 
beneath  my  own.  In  reference  to  the  provost  marsh.al, 
I  deny  that  I  am  under  his  penal  notice.  Your  asser- 
tion has  not  been  made  of  your  own  knowledge,  and  as 
I  presume  you  are  not  desirous  of  repeating  that  which 
is  not  true,  I  tell  you  the  individual  who  gave  you 
such  information  will  not  dare  to  reiterate  his  lie  to  you 
in  my  hearing." 

"Oh!  you  add  the  bully  to  the  category,  I  see!" 
observed  the  captain,  curling  his  lip  as  he  uttered  the 
sneer,  and  then  added  roughly,  "  No  replies  to  your 
officer,  fellow !  Do  what  you  are  bid!"  and  then  turning 
to  the  signora,  whose  knowledge  of  English  was  not  so 
imperfect  as  to  prevent  her  understanding  the  speech 
the  captain  had  made,  and  its  reply,  he  said  in  Italian, 
*'  Here  is  the  pretty  fellow  at  your  service;  shall  I  put 
him  through  his  paces  ? — I  know  some  which  will  dis- 
play the  elegance  of  his  form  to  much  advantage. 
Say,  signora,  in  what  shall  I  obhge  you  ?" 

"  By  ceasing  to  address  your  unmanly  and  most  con- 
temptible insolence  to  me;  by  not  even  inflicting  upon 
me  word  or  look;  and  I  counsel  you  to  obey  me,  for  I 
have  many  fi-iends  here,  one  word  to  whom  will  call  for 
the  production  of  all  the  courage  you  may  possess — a 
virtue  rai'cly  allied  to  ungentlemanly  discourtesy — to 
face  their  anger." 

Captain  Winslow  bowed  with  affected  submissiveness. 

"  I  have  no  wish  to  offend  you,"  he  said,  "  I  am 
afraid  you  have  misconceived  me  ;  if  I  have,  however, 
undesignedly  offended  you,  pray  pardon  me.  I  wished 
you  only  to  understand  that  1  had  no  desire  to  enter 
the  lists,  in  competition  for  your  fair  favour,  with  one 
of  my  men." 

The  signora  arose  from  her  gilded  chair  with  a  crim- 
son flush  upon  her  forehead,  and  an  eye  glittering  like 
a  diamond.  The  captain  quailed  beneath  her  proud, 
contemptuous,  and  indignant  glance,  like  a  lashed  whelp, 
and  rose  to  permit  her  to  retire.  He  bowed  low,  with 
the  endeavour,  by  an  exaggerated  air  of  politeness,  to 
prevent  those  around  perceiving  that  he  had  openly 
insulted  her :  he  had  gone  too  far,  and  he  was  alarmed 
for  the  consequence,  although  his  was  not  the  nature 
to  show  it.     He  attempted  to  assist  her  departure,  but 


she  disdainfully  shrank  from  his  offer ;  she  even  most 
scornfully  plucked  part  of  her  dress  from  his  grasp 
which  he  was  releasing  from  an  ornament  of  the  chair, 
to  which  it  had  entangled  itself,  preferring  to  rend  it 
piecemeal  rather  than  it  should  be  in  contact  with  his 
hand.  She  turned  to  Clifton,  who  could  perceive  the 
tears  in  her  eyes,  which  she  strove  hard  to  keep  back  in 
their  fountain,  and,  in  tolerable  English,  she  said  to 
him  in  tones,  which,  but  for  an  effort,  would  have  been 
agitated,  "  You  are,  I  believe,  one  whom  my  giiardian 
is  desirous  to  have  an  interview  with.  "Will  you  kindly 
follow  me  to  -where  wc  shall  meet  with  him  ?  If  we 
are  mistak'en  in  our  surmise  you  shall  not  be  one 
moment  detained." 

Clifton  bowed,  and,  with  much  respect,  signified  ac- 
quiescence. Captain  Winslow  would  have  interfered 
out  of  mere  malice,  but  he  fancied  he  had  gone  for 
enough,  and  it  would  be  wiser  to  halt  where  he  had 
reached.  The  short  colloquy  had,  however,  given 
Lieutenant  Linder,  who  had  been  watching  "Winslow 
and  the  lady  with  a  very  shrewd  surmise  as  to  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  an  opportunity  of  reaching  the  spot 
and  tendering  his  arm  to  the  signora,  to  escort  her  to 
the  door  of  the  room.  She  looked  at  him  with  sur- 
prise for  a  moment,  but  there  could  be  no  mistake  as  to 
either  his  intention  or  manner,  and  she  accepted  with 
a  feeling  of  gratefulness  his  prompt  attention. 

As  he  bent  to  her  on  parting  at  the  door,  he  said, 
hastily : 

"Pray  judge  not  hastily  of  British  officers  by  the 
sample  submitted  to  yom*  inspection  during  dinner ;  and 
be  charitable  enough  to  believe,  that  although  there 
may  be  some  spurious  imitations,  there  are  many  gen- 
tlemen among  us." 

"  I  thank  you  for  affording  me  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  your  observation,"  replied  the  Signora,  with 
a  gentle  inchnation  of  the  head,  as  he  passed  out  of 
the  room.  Clifton  followed:  as  he  did  so.  Lieutenant 
Linder  grasped  his  arm. 

"  Return  as  quickly  as  you  can,  Grej',"  he  said,  "  for 
your  services  between  I  and  my  French  friend  are 
invaluable." 

Clifton  touched  his  forehead  with  his  extended  fin- 
gers, and  hastened  after  the  lady,  not  without  feeHng 
the  peculiarity  of  his  position,  or  the  complexion  it 
might  in  the  minds  of  the  depraved  assume.  He  was 
not  in  a  clearer  atmosphere,  when,  instead  of  entering 
a  large  saloon  where  already  a  number  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  were  assembled,  she  turned  from  it  down 
a  passage,  beckoning  him  to  follow ;  he  obeyed,  and 
after  ascending  a  narrow  flight  of  stairs,  which  were 
intercepted  by  a  small  corridor,  and,  pursuing  it,  sho 
turned  out  into  a  wider  passage,  and  pausing  before  a 
small  door,  unlocked  it,  and  bade  him  enter.  He  com- 
plied, and  found  himself  in  a  small  library,  but  fur- 
nished from  floor  to  ceiling  with  books.  She  took  up 
a  lamp  and  elevating  it  so  that  the  light  fell  full  upon 
his  features,  she  regarded  them  with  earnestness  for  a 
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ininnte,  and  then  proceeding  to  a  part  of  the  room 
wlicrc  hung  a  picture  liidden  by  a  curtain,  she  with- 
drew it,  and  disclosed  a  benutifull}-  painted  portrait  of 
a  young  man  in  the  full  dress  of  an  English  diplo- 
matist. She  gazed  upon  it,  and  murmured  with  some 
agitation :  *'  This  cnnnot  be  mere  coincidence.  Oh  no, 
ray  heart  tells  me  so.  It  would  not  have  throbbed  so 
painfully,  Avhcn  suddenly  from  his  fellow  soldiers  ho 
stfwd  forward  upon  the  sea  shore,  and  turni'd  that  faco 
upon  mo  which  drove  i\l\  others  from  my  sight.  No» 
no;  it  is  impossible  tliat  I  can  be  mistaken!'* 

Then  recovering  herself,  and  laying  her  hand  gently 
on  his  arm,  she  looked  in  his  face  with  an  expression  of 
soft  tenderness,  which  made  every  nerve  in  his  body 
thrill  with  emotion,  and  said,  "  Wait  thou  here  until  I 
return  with  my  guardian— the  interval  will  be  but 
short ;  but  I  trust  the  result  will  be  of  gmvc  importance 
and  nmcli  lm))pinc8s  to  us  both." 

She  quitted  the  room,  and  left  him  alone  completely 
mystified.  As  he  heard  her  retreating  fw)tstcps,  he 
seized  the  lamp  and  hastened  to  inspect  the  picture> 
which  by  her  act  seemed  to  have  some  connection  with 
him ;  and  it  was  with  much  astonishment  he  saw  that 
it  presented  a  most  remarkable  resemblance  to  himself, 
nay,  were  he  similarly  attired,  it  would  have  served  as  a 
faithful  likeness  of  him.  Absorbed  in  the  many  re- 
flections which  this  singular  discovery  ci'catcd,  he  did 
not  hear  approaching  footsteps  along  the  corridor;  nor 
did  he  even  notice  the  entry  of  an  elderly  gentleman 
attired  in  deep  black,  and  attended  by  the  Signora 
who  had  introduced  him  to  tho  apartment,  until  an 
exclamation  from  the  former  roused  him  from  his 
reverie.  Ho  turned  at  the  sound,  and  hastily  apolo- 
gized for  his  seenimg  inattention,  and  then  silently 
waited  what  was  to  follow — the  unravelling  of  a  my- 
stery to  which  he  possessed  no  clue. 

The  old  gentleman,  upon  catching  sight  of  Cliflou's 
face,  now  turned  full  towards  him,  uttered  a  hasty 
ejaculation,  and  betrayed  a  motion  of  surprise;  but 
quickly  recovering  himself,  ho  turned  to  the  young 
lady  and  said  in  Italian  : 

"  The  resemblance  is  marked  indeed.  Still  the  pro- 
babilities are  so  remote,  and  the  evidences  so  vague, 
that  I  am  afraid  I  am  but  giving  way  to  your  romantic 
intirniity  in  proceeding  thus  far." 

"  Nay,  you  admit  the  extraordinary  coincidence  of 
feature,  dear  guardian,"  she  replied,  almost  entreat- 
ingly.  "It  will  be  well  not  to  omit  accepting  any 
chance  leading  to  discovery  which  fortune  may  tlirow 
in  our  way." 

The  elderly  gentleman  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
exclaimed,  "  JS  meglio  cader  dalle finestre  che  dal  tetto. 
If  I  do  not  assent  to  your  present  caprice,  I  shall  have 
to  submit  to  a  never-ending  complaint  of  having  apa- 
thetically parted  with  a  brilliant  opportunity  of  making 
a  grand  discovery;  in  self-defence  I  assent." 

"  Mia  cara  aniici  !  "  she  ejaculated  ycAh  earnestness, 
and  the  old  gentleman  turned  to  Clifton  and  addressed 


liini  in  very  good  English,  although  with  a 
foreign  accent. 

"  Von  are  surprised  at  being  called  upon  to  take 
part  in  thia  interview,  and  without  an  cxplauaiSoa. 
Tliis  iH  only  natural.  I  an  lorry  a»  prcaaot  that  1  am 
not  at  liberty  to  indulgo  in  intarpriCatioa^  bat  uiaal 
confine  mytolf  to  qotslioniBg  foa,  Shoold  yon  an* 
swers  prove  conftraatory  of  tha  oipaolsttoiia  aroiMad 
it>  the  mind  of  my  sanguine  ward,  ftirthar 
will  bo  neceasary,  at  which  it  fa  man  than 
mattciK  now  atrangvand  oomplicatadBMy  bachMldatad. 
If  your  repliea  shut  oot  the  hope  anlertatoaii,  nothing 
will  remain  but  to  thank  yon  for  yoar  coortaftv,  and  to 
port  as  though  wo  had  never  mat" 

*'  I  have  no  objection  to  aocopt  yov  qoaatkmap"  ra> 
sumod  CUfton ;  **  but  I  mi^,  I  hope,  bo  pamrfttad  ta 
suggest  that  I  have  my  rescrvca,  and  if  I  dadbio  to 
answer  soiuo  questiona  yoa  may  put  to  me,  it  will  be 
looked  up<m  rather  aa  tha  reaulc  of  a  neoaaHty  than  as 
an  act  of  discourtesy." 

"Most  assuredly.  We  can  danumd  noHiiag;  wa 
simply  ask— it  resta  with  yoa  to  reply  or  rofuse,  aa  you 
are  impelled.     Will  you  flivovr  me  with  your  name  y* 

"  It  is  Orey— Clifton  Grey." 

"  The  Signora  repeated  it  with  an  air  of  disappoint- 
ment.    "  Are  you  sure  ?"  sho  asked. 

He  smiled.     "Ihnv.  replied. 

"  Are  you  a  imtive  •  . 

"  I  do  not  know — I  fmic\-  not." 

"No!  Did  vwu  never  hear  your  btrth-plaoe  raco* 
tioncd?" 

"Never.  J*.j  c.i».iest  i«c(41ecti<uis  arc  c  •  "- ■'♦•■•1 
with  London,  tho  capital  of  England.* 

"  But  yom-  father  and  mothcr^thcy  wcrv  naiivcs  «-: 
England  ?" 

"  I  know  them  not." 

"Anoridian?" 

"  I  cannot  say." 

"  Pardon  me :  your  replica  coofose  mc  Have  yon 
any  objection  to  be  more  explicit  ?" 

"  My  birth  is  enshrouded  in  mystery." 

"  In  mystery !"  qacubtcd  both  the  maiden  and  bar 
guardian,  with  Some  eagerness. 

"  So  far,  that  in  mfancy  I  waa  placed,  by  whom  I 
know  not,  in  the  bands  of  a  London  wetcbant^  wlt> 
reared  and  educated  me.  Witli  him  I  lived 
recently.  Evcnta  unexpected  but  imperative  \ 
our  separation.  He  remains  aa  before  a 
prince.  I  commenced  actual  life  as  yon  me  me,  a 
private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  ancy  of  J^ngixuid." 

"  May  I  ask  the  name  of  the  merebant  who  reared 
and  educated  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  certainly.  His  name  is  Jayne;  his  residaneafe 
in  the  city  of  London,  near  to  tha  iJank  of  Kngteid.** 

"Hem!"  coughetUhe  old  gentleman.  **Bfcrpicrfug^ 
very.  There  is  wonderful  likeaeas  of  ftataxa^  amihuritr 
of  age,  mystery  of  birth,  but  total  diacrepaney  in  names 
and  pkoes.    Pray  tell  me,  as  I  presnme  yoo  mingM 
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araoug  merchants,  did  you  ever  know  one  of  the  name  f  even  though  the  examination  which  has  taken  place 


oniuerta?" 

"No— stay!" 

He  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead  to  remember. 
Surely  he  had  heard  the  name— it  jvas  famihar  to 
him ;  but  where  or  when  he  had  heard  it,  after  some 
reflection,  he  found  it  impossible  to  recollect.  Certainly 
he  did  not  know  any  one  of  that  name,  and  he  reiterated 
his  negative. 

"  Then  here  ends  our  inquisitive  examination,  and 
your  further  trouble,"  observed  the  old  gentleman; 
while  the  young  ludy  uttered  a  sigh  of  disappointment, 
stepping  before  her  guardian,   and  repelled  with  her 


c  seems  opposed  to  such  a  presumption.     Will  you  cou- 

>  aider  me  improperly  forgetful  of  my  condition  if  I  ask 

>  you  for  the  opportunity  of  reopening  this  subject,  should 
\  circumstances,  at  a  future  day,  seem  to  require  it  ?" 

I  "  There  can  be  no  possible  objection,"  observed  the 
I  guardian.  *'  We  are  too  anxious  to  discover  the  missing 
i  heir  to  throw  difficulties  in  the  way  of  any  researches, 
\  come  from  what  quarter  they  may."  He  produced  a 
I  small  pocket  book,  and  drawing  from  it  a  card,  gave  it 
I  to  Clifton,  adding : 

\  "  When  you  think  there  are  grounds  for  addressing 
\  to  me  a  communication,  it  will  reach  me  there." 


hand  an  evident  intention  on  his  part  to  apply  to  his  i  Clifton  tooli  it  and  consigned  it  to  a  place  of  safety-, 
money-case,  and  perform  an  act  which  would  have  been  I  and  then,  receiving  the  necessary  directions  to  enable 
felt  by  Clifton,  if  not  exactly  an  insult,  yet  as  one  of    him   to  regain  the  room    he   had  quitted    with    the 


the  painful  penalties  of  his  position,  although  it 
might  have  gratified  many  of  his  class.  She  addressed 
our  hero  with  some  earnestness  of  manner — 

*'  I  am  less  easily  satisfied  than  my  guardian,"  she 
exclaimed,  "  with  inquiries  which,  notwithstanding  liis 
good  will,  are  more  important  to  me  than  to  him  j  but 
I  am  not  without  the  sense  to  perceive  that  although 
your  resemblance  is  great  to  one  whom  we  are  most 
desirous  to  discover,  the  circumstances  of  our  meet- 
ing would  render  the  probability  of  your  being  he  yet 
more  remarkable.  Still  the  possibility  did  exist ;  and 
as  I  feel  with  the  proverb,  *  L'ultima  che  si  -perde  e 
la  speranza,*  so  I  deemed  myself  justified  in  making, 
through  my  guardian,  the  inquiries  which  I  wish  had 
met  with  a  more  favourable  result.  Accept  this,  I  pray 
you,  in  memory  of  me,  and  as  some  slight  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  trouble  I  have  occasioned  you." 

She  handed  him,  as  she  concluded,  a  very  handsome 


Signora,  departed,  feeling,  as  he  did  so,  that  the 
lustrous  eyes  of  the  beautiful  Signora  were  bent  earn- 
estly upon  him,  and  that  they  followed  him  so  long  as 
he  was  in  their  sight. 

While  he  gazed  upon  her  face,  as  they  stood  together 
in  the  library,  as  he  listened  to  the  soft  tones  of  her 
voice,   he  could  not  help  remai'king  to  himself,  how 
much  her  eyes,  her  voice,  her  manner,  were  like  to  those 
of  Preciosa.     It  was  strange  he  should  have  made  no 
mention  of  it.     Had  he  done  so,  how  changed  might 
have  been  the  events  now  awaiting  him,  but  he  did  not. 
It  was  not  intended  that  he  should ;  he  had  a  mission 
\  to  fulfil — let  us  see  how  he  fulfilled  it. 
\      When  he  returned  to  the  dining-room,  all  the  ladies 
<  had  disappeared,  and  the  gentlemen  were  over  their 
I  wine.     He  gained  the  side  of  Lieutenant  Linder  with- 
^  out  attracting  the  notice  of  Captain  Winslow,  and  thus 
\  escaped  taunts  that  might  have  got  the  better  of  his 
and  massive  gold  ring.     He  accepted  it  with  a  grateful  \  sense  of  discipline.  The  heutenant  had  beeii  engaged  in 
inclination —  <  hopeless  efforts  to  make  his  friend.  Captain  St.  Victor 

"  I  have  no  claim  to  this,"  he  said ;  "  but  I  take  it  \  le  Marchant,  comprehend  him,  as  the  gaUant  French- 
because  I  would  bear  with  me  some  token  that  if  the  \  man  had  t\ie  most  imperfect  knowledge  of  English, 
friends  I  have  known  in  brighter  days  have  fallen  from 
me,  there  are  some  who,  in  more  adverse  times,  have 
treated  me  with  gentle  courtesy.  In  my  tent,  by  the 
watchfire,  nay,  in  the  hour  of  battle,  when  it  presses 
jiy  finger  as  I  grasp  my  musket,  it  shall  serve  to  re- 
mind me  of  one  who,  overlooking  the  humble  position 
I  occupy  in  contrast  to  her  own  elevated  condition, 
did  not  permit  me,  during  our  brief  interview,  to  detect 
the  disparity  which  others  have  sought  to  make  me  re- 
member with  bitterness.  Farewell,  signora ;  and,  believe 
me,  I  too  regret  the  inquiries  made  have  not  resulted 
as  you  wished.  You,  it  is  evident,  are  on  the  search  for 
u  lost  relative— I  should  only  be  too  glad  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  that   veils  my  origin.*    Should  I  survive 


\  and  Linder  none  whatever  of  French.  The  evening 
\  passed  over  without  further  incident,  and  ou  some 
\  of  the  following  days  the  regiment  was  exercised, 
\  again,  in  the  use  of  the  Minie  rifle  :  Clifio)),  as 
]  before,  proving  the  best  shot,  and  eliciting  from  the 
\  Colonel  some  favourable  remarks,  much  to  the  aniaoy- 
^  ance  of  Captain  Winslow,  who  was  not  only  unable  to 
fii-e  with  anything  approaching  the  accuracy  of  aim  dis- 
played by  Clifton  Grey,  but  was  equally  incomi^etcnt  to 
fulfil  his  promise  of  drawing  our  hero  under  the  notice 
of  the  provost  marshal,  as  he  had  boasted.  In  fact, 
so  completely  did  matters  take  the  opposite  direction 
that,  in  the  presence  of  Captain  Winslow,  the  Colonel 
who  had  froui  tlie  first  been  struck  by  the  gentlemanly 
the  war  and  return  to  England,  my  energies  will  be  \  bearing,  the  well-developed  form,  the  clear,  open,  manly 
directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  my  first,  at  least  5  fiice  of  the  young  soldier,  assured  him  that  it  was  with 
luy  chief  object;  and  as — as  I  feel  some  strange,  unde-  I  much  gratification  he  had  learned  that  he  had  filled  the 
defined  impression  since  I  have  gazed  at  yon  portrait,  \  oflice  of  interpreter  with  such  knowledge  of  the 
I  may  bo  pardoned  by  you  if  I  acknowledge  an  impres-  <  language,  and  with  so  much  intelligence.  He  recom- 
sion  that  future  researches  may  lead  mc  in  this  direction,  \  mended  him  to  prize  and  maintain  tiie  good  character 
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to  wliicli  liG  was  already  entitled,  and  not  to  fear, 
if  he  did  so,  that  he  would  be  passed  over  when  promo- 
tion was  a-foot. 

Especially  gratifying  was  this  praisefnl  notice,  for  it 
was  said  in  the  hearing  of  many  who  had  been  present, 
on  the  previous  night,  when  Captain  Winslow  had  so 
defamed  him ;  and  they  turned  then:  gaze  upon  the 
Captain,  and  shrugged  their  shoulders,  very  much  as  if 
they  thought  he  had  a  weakness  for  lying.  Two  or 
three  days  afterwards,  Serjeant  Haverel  called  him  on 
one  side,  and  said  with  an  affected  gravity : 

"  I  want  to  speak  with  you,  to  give  you  a  little 
friendly  caution.  There  has  been  some  one  here,  en- 
quiring for  you." 

"Caution— enquiring  for  me,  Serjeant?  " 

"Hush!  there's  no  need  to  blow  it  all  over  the 
Lazaretto.  This  is  a  devil  of  a  place,  this  Malta, 
Grey.  The  number  of  girls  here  is  awful,  and  then 
they  have  such  black  eyes,  and  such  pretty  little  ankles, 
and  they  really  are  so  very  friendly  that — that " 

He  paused  and  scratched  his  head. 

"That  what  ?"  said  Clifton. 

"  Why  damme,  if  I  was  not  to  think  of  the  girl  I 
left  behind  me,  and  whistle  it,  too,  pretty  often,  I  should 
get  fancying  half-a-dozen  of  them  to  be  my  darling 
little  Liz,  and — but  no,  God  bless  her  pretty  little  face ! 
I  gave  her  my  promise  that  I  would  never,  while  I  was 
away  from  her,  kiss  another  woman — unless  it  was  im- 
possible to  help  it — I  popped  in  that  clause,  you  know, 
Grey,  because  there  are  occasions — that  is  there 
ai'o " 

"Well,  but  you  have  not  taken  me  aside  in  this 
secret  manner  merely  to  warn  me  against  the  blan- 
dishments of  the  pretty  girls  of  Malta,  have  you  ?'* 

"  Why  no,  not  entirely,  although  it  has  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  it ;  for  you  see  you  are  my  pupil,  as  I  call 
you,  and  I  don't  mean  to  let  you  make  a  fool  of  your- 
self if  I  can  prevent  it." 

*•  Thank  you." 

"  I  mean  it :  and  why  I  say  it  is,  there  came  here 
to-day  a  pretty  little  brunette  with  her  head  folded  up 
in  that  shawl  thing  the  women  here  wear." 

"Thefaldetta." 

"Ay  some  such  faldiddle  name.  Well,  with  the 
wickedest  black  eyes  glittering  upon  me,  and  the  pret- 
tiest little  foot,  which  she  popped  in  and  out  lilie  a 
mouse  at  play,  dodging  my  toes— she  asked  for  you." 

"Forme!" 

"  For  you.  I  soon  found  that  she  couldn't  speak  much 
English— she  mixed  up  a  lot  of  French— and  Dutch  I 
thinlc— with  it.  Strange  it  is.  Grey,  that  the  people 
about  here  can't  speak  our  language,  and  it  is  so  easy 
too.  She  should  hear  Lizzie,  when  the  fit's  on ;  she'd 
have  talked  in  one  half-hour  as  much  as  would  have 
taken  the  other  a  twelve  month  to  get  through.  But  I 
sec  you  are  impatient.  She  was  disappointed  that  you 
were  not  here,  and  at  last,  when  I  told  her  you  was 
my  friend,  and  if  she'd  a  message  to  leave  I'd  give  it 


to  you,  then  she  said  something  about  you  being  cold 
and  reserved,  and  there  was  no  embracemong  *  about 
you,  I  told  her  she  laboured  under  a  trifling  mistake, 
and  just  to  save  your  character — with  no  other  motive 
in  hfe— I  embraced  her  a  little." 

"A  little?" 

"  Only  a  little ;  and  I  told  her  that  if  she  would 
come  amongst  us  Scots  Fusiliers,  and  give  us  a  fair 
chance,  she  would  find  there  was  a  good  deal  of  em- 
bracemong about  us,  and  then  — " 

The  Serjeant  paused. 

"Then  what?"  asked  Clifton. 

"Well,  I'm  afraid  I  gave  her  a  kiss — that  is  to  say, 
if  I  was  put  on  my  oath,  mind  you.  Grey,  I  should 
assert  positively  I  gave  her  a  kiss." 

"Really,  serjeant,  I  think  the  caution  must  come 
from  my  side." 

"  Not  at  all.  I  am  an  older  soldier  than  you,  and  can 
take  a  pretty  girl  in  my  arms  and  give  her  a  kiss  just 
in  a  friendly  way." 

"Platonically." 

*'  Platoon-ically — no,  one  buss  only,  and  have  done 
with  it.  Present  arms,  fire,  and  foil  back.  You,  you 
young  villain,  would  be  for  keeping  up  the  fire.  As 
for  me,  though  I  confess  that  a  x^air  of  sparkling  black 
eyes,  and  two  ruddy,  soft,  pouting,  impudent  lips,  just 
close  enough  to  mine  to  make  me  smell  primroses,  does 
not  make  me  feel  pious,  yet  somehow  it  does  make  me 
think  of  my  own  darling  Liz  : 

'  Her  brow's  like  the  dAwn,  her  step's  like  the  fawn, 

With  her  beauty  there's  none  can  compare  ; 
For  the  work  that  she  makes,  and  tbe  hearts  that  she  hrcaks— 
Oh,  there's  none  like  sweet  Idzzic  the  Fair ! ' 

Oh,  Fortune  and  Fate,  and  every  other  spirit  or  des- 
tiny, if  that  little  black-eyed  wench  that  I  taught  to 
have  a  good  opinion  of  the  bold  Fusiliers  had  only 
been  my  Lizzie — wheugh !  do  you  think  I  should'nt 
have  reloaded  after  one  fire?  Lord!  how  I  should 
have  hugged  her;  but  I  didnt.  No— instead,  I  let 
her  go  'directly   I  had  distm-bed  the  bloom  on  her 

tulips, 

*  Oh,  ducks  and  peas. 
And  Stilton  cheese  ! ' 

It  is  dangerous  work  moving  the  bloom-  I  thought 
so,  and  let  go  at  once,  and  therefore  think  it  proper  to 
give  you  a  friendly  caution  j  for 

'  Tliere's  danger  in  that  dark  blue  eyo, 
And  mischief  ou  that  cui'ling  lip ; 
Tliere's  peril  in  that  low,  soft  sigh— 
The  honey  of  her  breath  to  sip.'  " 

«  Admitting  all  this,"  exclaimed  Clifton,  as  the  Ser- 
jeant   ceased   singing,   "and  promising  to   be    both 
;  cautious  and  wise,  did  the  lady  of  the  faldetta  leave 
any  message  for  me  ?  " 

"  No,  sir.     If  she  had,  I  should  have  been  able  then 

*  The  sergeant  probably  had  heard  tho  Fronch  word  em- 
pressement  used. 
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to  judge  whether  she  or  you  rcquirad  advice, 
h  avo  hmted  to  her — 


I  might 


'  •  Woro  It  not  for  the  men  girls  wotUd  ne'er  do  amif  s. 
Nor  papas  nor  mfiramaa  disobey.' 

While  to  you  I  should  have  8ung — 


•  I  know  a  maiden  fair  to  i 

Take  care  ! 
She  can  both  false  and  friendly  bo— 
Bowaro  1  Beware  ! 
Trust  her  not : 
She  is  fooling  thoo!"' 

"Serjeant  Haverel,"  cried  Clifton,  laughing,  and 
turning  away,  "you  are  musical  to-day,  and  merry. 
I  leave  you;  for  I  am  hardly  in  your  mood.  Neither 
sermons  nor  songs  suit  mo  at  this  moment." 

"  Will  a  letter  answer  the  purpose  ?"  cried  the  Ser- 
jeant, with  a  loud  laugh. 

"A  letter?"  echoed  Clifton j  and  his  heart  beat 
violently.  A  letter  for  him.  Had  a  mail  from  England 
arrived?  Had  Myra  discovered  his  destination,  and 
despatched  a  letter  after  him  ?  Oh  !  that  it  might  be 
so.    Ho  turned  to  the  serjoant,  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"  Give  it  me,"  he  said,  briefly. 

The  Serjeant  shook  his  head  gravely  as  he  produced 
from  his  pocket  a  small,  neatly-folded  note,  and,  hold- 
ing it  between  his  forefinger  and  thumb,  passed  it 
backwards  and  forwards  about  a  foot  beneath  his  nose, 

"  It  smells,"  he  said,  "  like  Atkinson's  shop  in  Bond 
Street ;  and  if  it  does  not  say  inside,  '  Young  soldier — 
you  are  just    my  style — Pray  give  rao  a  call,*  I'll  { 

cat  it.'* 

•  Will  you  walk  into  my  parlour? 

Said  a  spider  to  a  fly ; 
'Tis  the  prettiest  little  parlour 
That  ever  you  did  spy.' " 

Clifton  snatched  the  note  from  his  hand  with  an 
impatient  exclamation,  and  abruptly  quitted  him,  in 
order  to  inspect  its  contents  alone.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  unobserved,  ho  tore  open  the  missive. 
The  characters  were  evidently  traced  by  a  female  hand 
— small,  and  beautifully  formed.     They  ran  thus : 

"  Mt  deab  Friend,— Since  our  brief  interview,  and 
its  unsatisfactory  revelations,  I  have  had  my  first  im- 
perfect convictions  strengthened  by  my  remembrance 
of  your  features,  your  form,  voice,  and  manner.  This, 
in  defiance  of  statements  all  in  opposition  to  that  im- 
pression, which  induces  me  to  believe  you  are  ho  whom 
they  say  you  are  not.  This  is  a  mystery  the  future 
can  alone  decide ;  but  as  you  have  resolved,  at  a  coming 
time,  to  make  search  for  those  from  whom  you  have 
been  separated,  and  as  a  clue  may  be  furnished  from 
sources  the  least  expected,  and  existing  in  directions 
not  likely  to  be  examined  by  you,  I  have  determined 
to  draw  up  a  brief  history  of  him  we  would  discover, 
accompanied  by  miicli  minutim  of  detail.  Should  cir- 
cumstances, therefore,  direct  you,  during  your  own 
search,  to  the  path  wherein  our  lost  one  may  bo  found, 
you,  out  of  the  generosity  of  heart  which  distinguishes 
your  nation — and  you,  especially,  as  I  have  already 


proved,  will  bo  able,  not  alone  to  inform  myself  and 
guardian  of  yoor  lo  much  dedrod  tacceu,  bot  him 
whom  wo  are  waiting  with  toch  wearj  expectancy 
where  ho  may  find  those  wboM  cxiatanee  wffl  proro  to 
him  of  priceless  value.  Tlila  fkvonr  «tll  add  one  more 
weighty  obligation  to  those  already  incorrcd.  It  will 
not  be  refused,  that  I  fed.  As  yet  I  baro  no  retum 
to  make,  but  to  pray  constantly  to  the  Qoeea  of 
Heaven  to  intercede  for  your  safety  in  performing 
your  part  In  the  vast  and  dangcrons  enterpriae  ondcr- 
talicn  by  your  gallant  nation  and  the  brare  Franeh  b 
defence  of  the  oppressccl  Tark;  bot  the  time  may 
come— I  pray  It  may— when  I  shall  be  permitted  to 
record  more  appreciably  the  sense  I  entertain  of 
the  service  you  Imvo  rendered  me.  I  will  forward  to 
yon  the  packet  herein  mentioned  to-nigbt  by  tbe  some 
trusty  messenger,  who  will  Imng  mo  any  response  yon 
may  think  necessary  to  send  me.  May  God  preserve 
you.  "Sylta." 

Clifton  perused  the  billet  twice  or  thrice;  the  wholo 
affair  was  suffiolently  romarkablo  to  canso  him  to 
attach  to  it  an  importance  which  no  ordinary  circim- 
stance  could  have  occasioned,  and  he  at  once  retired  to 
a  small  inn  in  the  city,  and  there  wroto  briefly  the 
particulars  of  his  own  history,  so  far  as  lie  was 
acquainted  with  them.  He  was  stmck  by  the  rcaem* 
blance  between  himself  and  the  portrait ;  it  hannted 
him.  Why  should  it  not  have  some  connection  with 
his  origin  ?  Upon  reflection,  the  improbability  was  not 
so  great  as  it  had  first  appeared.  At  all  events,  no 
harm  could  arise  by  placing  in  the  posscanon  of  tho 
sweet-faced  and  gentle  Sylva  those  links  in  his  histoij 
which  might  hereafter  aflTord  a  due  to  tho  disoorery  of 
his  family ;  and  he  now  longed  to  receive  those  papers 
mentioned  by  the  lady  in  her  note,  for  from  them  be 
quite  expected  to  glean  information  respecting  himself. 
Wild  and  visionary  such  sjicculjitions  might  have  ap- 
peared to  calmer  reasoners,  but  he  seemed  to  feel  there 
were  wanting  only  some  minor  links  in  tho  chain  of 
evidence  to  confirm  him  in  the  impresaon  which  he  in 
common  with  Sylva  had  formed,  that  ho  was  identically 
tho  being  of  whom  they  were  in  search,  althoogli 
absolute  identity  was  wanting,  and  was  not  just  at 
present  likely  to  be  forthcoming.  Now  he  bethought 
himself  of  Prcciosa,  of  what  Mr.  Jayne  had  said 
respecting  the  instructions  he  hud  received  to  keep  lier 
and  himself  apart;  and  now  he  had  some  confused 
notion  that  it  was  in  her  prc«^rrre  that  ho  had  heard 
tho  name  of  Huerta    '  He  would  have 

alluded  to  this  in  his  co-  n  to  Sylva,  but  ho 

had  finished  and  closed  it  before  it  crossed  him,  and 
the  hour  for  his  return  to  the  Laxaretto  had  arrived; 
he  had  not  a  minute  to  lose,  so  he  determined  to  Icaro 
it  to  another  opportunity,  and  made  the  best  of  hia  way    i 
to  quarters. 

He  had  been  back  but  a  few  ml-  '    n  he  was     ' 

summoned  to  meet  the  lady  in  tl.  ,  Sylva's 

messenger.    He  at  once  recognised  her  as  the  same    ^ 
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lively  dark-eyed  girl  he  had  met  on  his  memorable 
visit  to  Sliema,  and  expected  to  be  bantered  with  by 
her.  But  no ;  her  eyes  flashed,  it  is  true,  with  unusual 
brightness;  he  fancied  even  a  tear  glistened  in  them; 
her  face  was  flushed  and  heated,  and  her  smooth 
Bhining  hair  somewhat  disturbed.  There  were  several 
rents  in  her  faldetta  too,  which  she  exposed  in  her  en- 
deavours to  hide  them,  by  arranging  it  to  prevent 
their  being  seen.  She  was  haughty  and  distant  in  her 
manner,  and  scarcely  spoke.  When  she  saw  Clifton, 
she  drew  close  to  him,  and  handed  a  packet  to 
him  tied  with  blue  ribbon.  He  thanked  her  as  he 
received  it,  but  impatiently  she  interrupted  him,  and, 
with  a  frowning  brow,  enquired  if  he  had  any  reply  to 
make.  He  gazed  earnestly  upon  her;  he  could  not 
understand  her  manner,  so  different  to  what  it  had 
been.  He  did  not,  however,  seek  to  induce  her  to 
change  it;  he  addressed  her  in  kind  terms,  gave  her 
the  packet  he  had  written,  and  begged  her  somewhat 
anxiously  to  be  careful  in  her  return  to  avoid  the 
rambling  soldiery  who  might  be  on  their  way  to  bar- 
racks, as  those  who  had  been  drinking  were  not  likely 
to  pause  at  a  common  insult  Her  lip  curled  and  her 
eye  flashed ;  she  threw  her  head  back  haughtily,  and 
shewing  him  a  smaD  poignard  she  held  in  her  hand, 
she  said  disdainfully, 

**  This  will  answer  for  men.  O  Dios  mio  !  Your 
officers  are  more  dangerous  than  your  comrades.  Say," 
se  added  abruptly,  dropping  again  the  hand  which  held 
the  poignard,  upon  which,  at  a  second  glance,  Clifton 
fancied  there  were  stains  of  blood  yet  moist.  "  Say* 
Scnor,  is  there  one  here  who  will  escort  mc  unmolested 
five  minutes'  walk  from  this.  I  ask  no  more,  but  I 
wish  no  less  ?" 

Before  Clifton  could  reply.  Sergeant  Havercl  came, 
and  was  about  to  speak  to  the  girl  in  familiar  terms, 
when  she  impetuously  repeated  her  request  to  Clifton, 
who  translated  it  to  the  sergeant. 

"  I  have  a  whole  half  hour  under  my  control,"  he  ex- 
claimed, rubbing  his  hands ;  "  and  I  am  more  fit  to  be 
trusted  with  this  young  woman  than  you,  for  you 
know.  Grey, — 

'I  left  my  love  in  England, 

In  sadness  and  in  pain, 
The  tears  hung  heavy  in  my  eyes^ 

But  her's  fell  down  like  rain.* 

I  have  remembrances  to  check  my  exuberance — you 
none ;  so,  I'll  see  her  safely  down  Valetta,  and  if  any 
one  offers  her  a  word  of  offence,  he  will  have  to  put 
himself  on  his  defence.  Damme !  I'll  wring  his  neck 
as  a  hungry  gipsey  does  a  barn-door  fowl's." 

"You  are  brave  man  and  true,"  said  the  girl, 
suddenly,  in  broken  English — "  I  will  go  with  you." 

She  took  the  sergeant's  hand,  and  would  on  the  in- 
stant have  hurried  away;  but  Clifton  stopped  the 
sergeant,  and  whispered  to  him — 

"There  is  something  in  the  manner  of  the  girl, 
Haverel,  that  assures  me  she  has  been  ill-treated.     Do 


not  trifle  with  her,  for  God's  sake,  but  try  and  elicit 
the  truth  from  her." 

Sergeant  Haverel  gave  -i  quick  glance  at  her, 
nodded  hastily  to  Clifton,  and  led  her  away.  Clifton 
retired  to  consult  the  contents  of  her  packet,  and  the 
moment  the  opportunity  presented  itself,  he  tore  it 
open  with  trembling  hands.  What  was  his  astonish- 
ment and  dismay  at  discovering,  written  in  large  cha-  ' 
racters,  the  following  words — 

"Popinjay!  are  you  advanced  enough  in  charity- 
school  lore  to  remember  the  fable  of  the  jack-daw  in 
peacock's  feathers,  or  the  ass  in  the  lion's  hide  ?  Apply 
either  or  both  to  your  own  case ;  they  fit  you  more 
closely  than  ever  your  tailor,  Moses,  did  in  the  days 
of  your  pseudo-gentility.  Remember  your  shilling 
a-day,  and  do  not  mistake  yourself  for  a  general. 
Profit,  if  you  can,  by  this  expose  of  your  contemptible 
swagger  I" 

There  was  no  signature;  the  hand  was  disguised; 
but  he  did  not  for  a  moment  entertain  a  doubt  of  the 
quarter  from  whence  this  scandalous  and  insulting 
epistle  had  emanated.  He  was  sick  with  rage  and 
wonder — wonder  that  for  the  simple  circumstance  of 
having  prevented  Captain  Winslow's  brother  insulting 
a  modest  and  respectable  girl — he  should  thus  vin- 
dictively pursue  him.  He  could  not  help  beheving 
that  there  was  some  deeper  motive  in  the  captain's 
hostility  than  the  cause  to  which,  hitherto,  he 
had  ascribed  it.  It  was  impossible  not  to  feel  the 
greatest  contempt  for  him,  as  weU  as  rage  most  difficult 
to  keep  in  subjection,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  justi- 
fiable apprehension  that  he  would  leave  nothing  un- 
sought or  untried  to  ruin  him.  Clifton  was  therefore 
compelled  to  stifle  the  anger  and  disgust  the  conduct  he 
had  so  unjustly  received  had  given  birth  to,  and  in- 
flexibly determine  to  discharge  his  duty  with  correct- 
ness and  precision,  to  persevere  in  that  observance  of 
discipline  which  had  already  won  for  him  the  good 
opinion  of  the  most  influential  and  observant  officers ; 
and  he  was  sure  that,  as  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour, 
they  would  come  forward  in  the  moment  of  trial,  and 
do  justice  to  his  character.  He  knew  how  much  self- 
protection  from  the  machinations  of  Captain  Winslow 
rested  with  himself.  His  own  clear  intelligence  taught 
him  that  he  was  placed  in  a  condition  which  prevented 
him  adopting  the  course  which  first  and  naturally  pre- 
sented itself;  and,  bitter  as  was  the  task,  rendered 
it  necessary  for  him  to  swallow  the  bitter  potion  the 
captain  had  prepared  for  him;  but,  nerving  himself  to 
the  prosecution  of  his  purpose,  he  determined  to  bide 
HIS  TIME.  It  would  come;  of  that  he  felt  sure.  He 
would  not,  therefore,  hazard  its  success  by  a  premature 
exhibition  of  the  many  emotions  the  behaviour  of  Cap- 
tain Winslow  had  excited.  Nay,  he  further  schooled 
himself  to  show  no  sign  of  the  wrong  he  had  been  com- 
pelled to  endure,  until  the  proper  time.  To  exhibit  to 
Captain  Winslow  any  other  manner  than  one  of  freezing 
coldness  he  would  not  do.      Sooner  might  all  his  pro- 
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spects  perish ;  but  he  determined  that  he  should  not  be 
gratified  by  witnessing  the  pain  whicli  the  evident  ab- 
straction of  the  papers  from  the  nymph  of  the 
faldctta  had  occasioned  him.  He  resolved  to  enter 
upon  a  careful  investigation  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  had  been  purloined,  and  when  he  had  secured 
evidence,  which  should  bring  the  infamous  act  homo 
to  Captain  Winslow,  he  would  then  appeal  to  the 
Colonel,  from  whose  hands  he  was  sure  of  justice,  what- 
ever  the  rank  of  the  culprit,  superior  to  his,  Clifton's, 
might  be.  With  some  anxiety,  he  awaited  the  return 
of  Serjeant  Havcrel,  expecting  tliat  he  would  be  able  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  subject,  and  when  that  in- 
dividual maile  his  appearance,  Clifton  eagerly  ques- 
tioned him  as  to  the  cause  of  the   girl's  disturbed 

manner.     He  shook  his  head. 

"There's  been  some  rascally  behaviour  attempted 

with  that  girl,"  he  replied,  "  and  we  must  find  it  out ; 

but  we  must  proceed  with  caution.     When  she  came  \  the  dbfabtvbe  from 

here,  she  enquired  of  one  of  our  officers — I  suspect  who 

— for  you,  and  he  toid  her  to  follow  him  and  he  would 

take  her  where  she  would  see  you.     I  can  hardly  make 

out  what  ensued,  because  she  mixe<l  up  such  a  many 

languages  with  a  very  little  English,  but  I  could  make 

out  that  she  was  in  a  room  with  two  or  three  officers, 

who,  under  the  pretence  of  joking  with  her,  were  very 

rude,  and  stole  a  parcel  with  which  she  was  entrusted. 

She  was  detained  some  time,  and  subjected  to  much  in- 
sult, until  at  last,  outraged  beyond  endurance,  she  used 

her  knife,  and  wounded  one  of  the  jokers.      After  that 

they  restored  her  parcel  and  let  her  go.     Her  enquiries 

of  some  of  the  men  enabled  her  to  find  you,  and  that's 

all  the  story  I  have  to  tell  j  but,  look  out,  Clifton,  we 

shall  soon  see  who  is  on  the  sick-list,  and  if  your  parcel 

has  been  tampered  with,  we  shall  know  on  what  horse 

to  put  the  right  saddle.** 

"  It  has  been  tampered  with  !'* 

**  The  devil !     How  do  you  know  ?'* 

"  The  whole   contents  have   been   abstracted,   and  ; 

others  substituted.     I  guess  at  the  author  of  the  out- 
rage,   and  he  shall    not  go    unpunished,    trust    me, 

Haverel." 

"  Do  nothing  rashly,  Grey.  Get  the  proofs  together, 

and  then  appeal  to  the  Colonel ;  he  is  the  soul  of  honour 

and  truth :  he'll  see  justice  done  to  you." 

•*  That  is  the  course  I  intend  to  pursue,  and,  unless 

fate  is  more  than  cruel  to  me,  my  turn  shall  come." 
"  That  is  certain.     Your  spoke  in  the  wheel  is  down 

now ;  it  will  come  up  as  the  wheel  goes  round,  never 

fear.*' 


CHAPTER     XIIL 

"  Pam  we  the  loog,  trnvarTiiig  oooni^  tha  *nfk 
Oft  trod,  tb*e  never  leeTc* « tne*  beUnd; 
VMM  wo  the  calm,  the  fsk^  Um  ohanffv^  the  tack. 
And  each  wellknowB  eeprtoi  or  w«f«  and  wind." 

Bywni. 

"Woare 'onarmyofoeeopfttloo'atlaat.    IlMlB^iAmd 
French  armies  h«ve  laid  held  oTa  malarial  goam^tm,  is  •H 

•hape  of  some  ecore  of  squve  oilaa  of  the  sottaflha 

and  they  are  prepaiing  to  extend  tha  ana  of  thalrraia  te 
progreen  towards  BebaaCopol."  w.  B. 


"Thej  have  half  waj  eoai|aer»d  FMa 
Who  go  half  way  to  maefc  bar.-HM  will  I. 
Freedom  hath  yet  a  work  fDrmatodo. 
So  speaks  that  Inward  voleo^  whkh  osvar  y«i 
Spake  fklsely,  when  It  nrg^A  tha  splrtt  oo 
To  noble  deeds  for  ooonlity  and  nanUBd.** 


and  were  eon- 


And  so  it  did. 


ILilTA— THE    ZOUITB — ^THl 
LANDINQ  IN  THE   CSIMIA— THE  PISaT  SXIEMIiA. 

E  declaration  of  war  agaiiit 
lowed  by  immediate  orders  for 
of  the  British  troops  for  the  new 
Gallipoli,  and  all  was  bustle  and  prapmtion.  Clifton 
had  no  opportunity  of  commankatuig  to  his  fidr  and 
kind  correspondent  the  loss  he  had  safferad  bj  the 
':  robbery  of  the  MSS.  forwarded  to  him  by  her,  bat  he 
was  enabled  to  ascertain  that  Captain  Wlnalow,  in  con, 
sequence  of  some  sudden  disorder,  waa  oo  the  dek  Bet- 
and  there  was  a  doubt  whether  it  woold  not  be  aeeee- 
sary  to  leave  him  behind  at  Malta;  bot^  •MhcN^  8er> 
geant  Haverel  expressed  a  deront  wish  that  thii  might 
occur,  yet  he  was  sufficiently  patched  op  to  ibOow  fai 
another  vessel  less  crowded  and  i 
one  in  which  the  Fusiliers  embarked 
veyed  to  Gailipoli. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  history  to 
into  detail  respecting  the  movements  of  the  British 
army  subsequent  to  its  departure  from  Malta,  and 
previous  to  its  arrival  in  the  Crimea.  Pew  acci- 
dents worth  mention  occurred  to  Clifton  Giey  to 
interest  the  reader  of  this  narratiTe,  either  at  Chdfipoli 
or  Varna.  In  both  places  Clifton  Qrej  had  a  sharp 
taste  of  what  constitutcil  a  soldier's  life  on  aciiTe  ser- 
vice, not  only  in  the  hanl  labour  imposed  upon  him  in 
the  regular  military  duties,  the  privations  which  the 
men  had  to  undergo  from  the  miserably  •  defectiTe 
arrangements  made  for  the  comfort  and  the 
of  the  health  of  the  army  bj  the  anthorities  at 
but  as  well  from  the  infloeoce  of  the  climate,  whieh, 
however  beautiful  its  aspect,  struck  down  with  aortal 
blow  some  of  the  strongest  and  healthieet  Clifton 
had  always  been  very  regular  in  his  habits— by  no 
means  a  free-liver ;  careful  in  his  diet,  and  very  mode- 
j  rate  in  the  gratification  of  such  appetite  as  he  might 
j  possess  for  strong  drinks ;  he,  therefore, 
i  the  violent   attacks  of  the  disease  which 
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numbers  of  his  comrades,  and  proved  fatal  to  many, 
and  when  at  last  the  order  for  embarkation  arrived — 
to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  whole  army — Clifton 
had  recovered  from  his  slight  sickness,  and  never  was  in 
better  or  robust  health.  Indeed,  his  handsome  face, 
and  clear  but  somewhat  embrowned  skin,  looked  the 
personification  of  sound  health,  and  formed  a  remark- 
able contrast  to  the  sallow  countenance  of  his  arch 
enemy.  Captain  Winslow,  who  was  slowly  recovering 
from  the  threshold  of  death,  to  which  he  had  been 
hurried  by  excesses  following  close  upon  a  partial 
recovery  from  a  wound  received  under  circumstances 
with  which  but  few  were  acquainted.  He  was  but  the 
shadow  of  himself,  and  scowled  like  a  demon  at  our 
hero  on  accidentally  encountering  him,  and  perceiving 
how  well  he  looked.  How  heartily  he  wished  him  fast 
in  the  grip  of  the  cholera — how  futile  was  such  wish ! 
Clifton  Grey,  however,  in  the  interval  between  his 
departure  from  Malta,  and  his  disembarkation  in  the 
Crimea,  picked  up  another  staunch  friend — a  Zouave, 
whose  life  he  saved  one  night  at  a  cafe  in  Varna.  He 
had  entered  the  place,  and  partaken  of  some  coffee.  A 
party  of  French  soldiers  were  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  actively  engaged  in  refreshing  themselves,  and 
conversing  with  each  other  with  no  small  amount  of 
volubility.  The  Zouave  in  question  was  one  of  the 
party.  In  another  part  of  the  coffee-room  were  seated 
several  Greeks,  engaged  also  in  conversation,  but  there 
was  this  difference :  that  their  tone  was  not  so  joyous, 
nor  their  manner  so  free  and  jovial  as  that  of  the 
Frenchmen;  indeed,  they  regarded  the  latter  with 
fierce  and  scowling  looks,  and  delivered  themselves  of 
remarks  varied  enough,  but  comprising  only  the  most 
insulting  observations  upon  the  French  nation  in 
general,  and  the  French  soldiers  before  them  in  par- 
ticular. Clifton,  who  had  been  well  be-Greeked  at 
school,  had,  on  his  arrival  in  the  East,  set  himself  to 
work  to  master  the  Romaic  spoken  by  the  Greeks,  by 
whom  they  were  surrounded,  and  who  were  at  once 
servants  and  dealers  in  all  things.  Perseverance  and 
natural  aptitude  soon  enabled  him  to  get  sufficiently 
well  acquainted  with  the  language  to  keep  up  a  com- 
mon conversation,  and  though  he  was  hardly  so  well 
conversant  with  it  as  to  properly  translate  all  that  was 
said  by  the  Greeks  on  the  present  occasion,  he  gathered 
enough,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  remonstrating 
with  them  for  thus  publicly  msulting  those  who  were 
members  of  a  brave  nation,  undeserving  of  such  remarks 
as  they  had  made,  and  who,  personally,  could  have  given 
them  no  cause  for  offence.  One  of  the  Greeks  turned 
upon  him  a  fierce  scowl,  and  with  a  sneer,  exclaimed — 

"  IloXXa  7r6tpa|6(r0e" — ("You  take  too  much  trouble.^') 

Clifton  assm'cd  him  he  entertained  a  different  opinion. 
That  were  the  French  soldiers  to  know  the  tenor  of 
their  discourse,  they  would  feel  hurt  and  em-aged, 

"  t6sov  rb  xo^tTepo"'* — ("  So  much  the  better,")  re- 
sponded the  Greek,  contemptuously. 

"  I  do  not  intend  to  listen  to  language  insulting  to 


men  who  are  friends  and  allies  of  my  nation,  therefore  if 
you  desire  to  speak  derogatively  of  Franco  and  French- 
men, remember  you  are  in  a  public  room,  and  I  should 
advise  you  to  utter  your  comments  in  an  under  tone,  or 
you  may  compel  me  to  interpret  your  remarks;  you 
then  will  have  occasion  to  repent  it,"  exclaimed  Clifton 
with  some  warmth. 

The  Greek  waved  his  hand  with  contempt,  and 
pointed  to  a  group  of  Cavasses,  Zapties,  and  Bashi- 
Bazouks,  informing  Clifton  that  if  he  knew  as  much  of 
Turkish  as  he  did  of  the  Romaic,  he  would  hear  them 
indulging  in  the  most  scornful  remarks  concerning  the 
"  Giaour  Pesevenk "  allies  of  the  sultan.  He  further 
informed  Clifton  that  if  it  would  afford  him  comfort 
and  satisfaction,  he  might  interpret  what  he  said,  as 
neither  he  nor  those  around  him  cared  the  value  of 
a  base  coin  for  one  or  all  the  Frenchmen  assembled 
there.  It  happened  th\t  the  person  of  Clifton  Grey 
had  been  the  subject  of  admiring  obsei-vatiou  to  this 
party  of  French  soldiers;  they  had  observed  him 
address  the  Greeks,  and  as  in  the  course  of  the  few 
remarks  uttered,  they  notgd  that  the  looks  of  the 
Greeks  and  Englishman  were  several  times  directed 
to  them,  they  suspected  that  they  were  in  some  way 
the  cause  of  the  conversation,  and  when  Clifton  returned 
to  his  seat,  determined,  in  a  very  marked  manner,  to 
interfere  if  observations  of  a  similar  character  were  in- 
dulged in  by  the  Greeks,  his  eye  caught  that  of  one  of 
the  French  soldiers,  who  politely  motioned  to  him  that 
he  wished  to  have  speech  with  him.  Clifton  approached 
him,  and  a  few  questions  and  replies  explained  the 
position  of  affairs.  Upon  which,  one  of  the  party,  a 
Zouave,  making  profuse  acknowledgments  to  our  hero 
for  supporting  the  honour  of  France,  arose  and  advanced 
to  the  Greek,  and  addressed  him  in  French,  which  the 
other  both  understood  and  spoke. 

"You  have  amused  yourself  and  comrades  by  some 
very  contemptuous  remarks  about  France?"  he  com- 
menced. 

"Well,"  replied  the  Greek,  "if  I  have,  what  then?" 

"And  of  Frenchmen  ?" 

*'  True.    I  speak  as  I  find  them." 

"Are  you  an  Armenian  ?" 

"Yes." 

"  Mark  me,  one  Jew  is  equal  to  three  thieves,  but  it 
takes  liine  Jews  to  make  one  Armenian.  Do  you 
understand  me  ?  one  Armenian  is  a  greater  rascal  than 
twenty-seven  thieves.  I  speak  as  I  find  them,"  added 
the  little  Zouave,  and  turned  away  with  a  dignified  wave 
of  the  hand ;  having,  at  the  same  time,  recommended  the 
Greek  to  introduce  his  observation  into  the  bowl  of  his 
pipe  along  with  his  Turkey  weed,  and  smoke  it.  The 
Greek  had  no  notion  of  treating  it  in  such  a  reflective 
manner,  but  whipped  a  long-bladed  knife  out  of  his 
belt,  and  sprung  from  his  seat,  following,  with  an 
exclamation  of  rage,  the  short  individual  who  had  thus 
vituperated  his  whole  race;  and  here  would  have 
terminated  the  career  of  him  who  had  been  one  of  the 
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gamins  de  Paris,  and  was  now  an  admirable  soldier 
of  the  empire,  but  that  CHffcon  Grey  leaped  to  his  feet, 
and  arrested  tbc  hand  of  the  Greek;  as  vigorously 
grasping  the  hilt  of  tho  knife  it  was  descending  on  its 
way  to  tho  back  of  Monsieur  le  Zouave.     With  a  sharp 
jerk  of  tho  wrist  and  elbow,  he  wrested  tho  weapon 
out  of  tho  hand  of  tho  infuriated  Greek,  and  flung  X 
him  on  his  back ;  in  an  instant  tho  whole  place  was  in  ^ 
confusion;    tlie  Greeks  rushed  to  the  aid   of   thoir  J 
fallen  companion,  and  tho  ZapticH,  Cavasscs,  and  IJashi-  \ 
Hazouks  advanced  to  assist  tho  Greeks,  but  the  French-  $ 
men  turned  to  Clifton,  assisting  with  right  good  will ;  \ 
and  without  doing  any  mischief  or  injury,  they  ckiu'otl  \ 
tho  place  of  the  disagi-eeablo  individuals,  and  sat  down  \ 
to  finish  their  wine,   discuss  the  events   which  liad  '< 
occurred,  and  tho  little  Zouave  vowed  eternal  friend- ,;'' 
ship  to  Clifton  for  having  saved   his  life,  which,  was  \ 
however,  destined  to  run  another  very  narrow   escape.  \ 
When  the  wine  was  drunk,  and  the  party  left  the 
cafe,  a  volley  of  musketry  from  the  upper  windows 
was  poured  on  them,  immediately  after  they  quitted 
the  threshold  of  the  door  :  two  of  them  were  mortally 
wounded,  a  bullet  passed  through  Clifton's  cap,  and 
one  passed  near  enough  to  the  Zouave's  cheek  to  make 
a  small  gutter  there,  and  give  him  a  ringing  in  the 
ears    which   lasted    for  some    time  to    come.      The 
assassins  were  discovered  and  were  afterwards  punished, 
but  the  additional  incident  only  seemed  to  add  to  tho 
fervor  of  tho  affection  which  the  Zouave  had  conceived 
for  our  hero.     He  was  a  strange  little  fellow,  jauntily 
dressed  j  upon  his  head,  with  a  saucy  inclinatiou  over 
his  right  eye  and  ear,  he  wore  a  kind  of  red  fez  that 
possessed  a  roll  of  cloth  at  the  edge,  which,  set  on  the 
head,  was  intended  as  a  protection.  His  head  was  small  : 
and  bullet  shaped,  the  hair  being  cropped  so  close  as  ; 
to  make  pulling  it  fabulous ;   his  face  was   a  series   of 
decided  developments,    nose  prominent,  cheek   bones  ^ 
prominent,  forehead  prominent,  eye-brows  prominent,  ; 
moustache  prominent,    little  piercing  black    rat-like 
eyes,  and  a  skin  not  unlike  that  which  adorns  a  goose's 
legs,  only  a  little  more  coppery.     There  was  not  much 
of  it  when  all  were  put  together,  but  yet,  there  was  a 
prominence  about  the  tout  ensemble,  that  more  than 
compensated  for  the  want  of  size.      His  body  was 
covered  with  a  vest  of  bright  red,  which  reached  to  tho 
hips ;  over  it  was  a  bright  blue  jacket  ^vith  red  fiicings, 
entwined  by  ornaments,  neither  numerous  nor  elabo- 
rate.    A  broad  silk  sash,  wound  several  times  round 
the  loins,   served  the  double  purpose  of  keeping   up 
the  flowng  pantaloons,  and  acting  as  a  support  to  the 
back.      The  pantaloons,  a  brilliant  scarlet,  and  copious 
in  dimensions,  were  caught  at  the  knee,  over  which  they 
bellied  in  loose  folds;  upon  his  legs  were  greaves  of 
yellow  Icatlier  embroidered,  which  were  laced  down  the 
back,  and  set  over  the  shoe.     Ilis  throat  was  open^ 
and  untrammelled  by  the  detestable  stock ;  his  beard 
and  moustaches,  of  the  hue  of  real  Spanish  leather, 
were  as  black  and  shining  as  that  estimable  article 


for  shoes  or  travclliog  bags,  and  of  laxarioos  prapor- 
tlons.  He  was  dean,  vmart,  tbarp,  but  nofed^ipar; 
be  had  nothiii  -   ''  *'    '     ""  ''   •  ijo  often  hop 

making  the  )  le  maa.    He 

hal  a  Alijt'm,  Olid  was  a  perfect 

tj  1  f^oldier,  gonos  Zouave. 

^^^  •  iranoc,  poenblj,  became 

it  form  I  10  bis  own;  he  liked  U»e 

chivalry  which  bad  induced  him  to  take  the  iutiativo 
in  the  quarrel  with  tho  G  redes ;  he  csptdully  appredalod 
tho  ready  nimblcncsj)  with  which  he  intenrepted  the 
descending  blow  Uiat  would  Iiavc  introdoeed  him  into 
purgatory,  before  he  considered  that  \m  mieiioo  had 
been  fulflllcd.    II (  '  -stades  with  the  fioeoary 

which  Clifton  disj  o.^king  his  hutgugi^  end 

fratoniizcd  with  liiiu  iu  a  spirit  of  enthiMiasin,  wliidk, 
if  it  made  Clifton  smile,  at  least  disposed  him,  ae  1m 
had  faith  iu  its  sincerity  to  himself,  to  carry  oat  tho 
entente  cordiale  with  a  warmth  quite  up  to  the  aatifii- 
pations  of  M.  le  Zouave. 

Having  thus  introduced  one  who  proved  cf  to 
slight  service  to  his  English  Ariend,  let  us  proceed  with 
the  course  of  events.    A  coui;  ""  '    ""      ~i\% 

on  the  26th   of   August,  or  lie 

English  and  French  geiv  \  rank,  cauie  u>  the 

decision  of  moving  at  >  hastopol.    Marshal 

St.  Arnaud  issued  an  cluqucnt  and  spirit-stirring  order 
of  the  diiy,  addrciiscd  to  tlie  French  ansy;  Lord 
Ragkiu    rose  tho   spirits   of  the  British    forces    to 

a    pitch  of  enthusiasm  by   issuing  a    "       — ■••.xn 

instructing  "Mr.  Commissary-General  .  oj 

steps  to  insure  that  tlie  troops  shall  oil  iv  ^r  vidod 
with  a  ration  of  porter  for  the  next  few  days."  A 
recommendation  which,  if  uni  lio  earth 

earthy,  was  yet  received  by  th  .uation^ 

and  a  kind  of  presentiment  x\\:\\     .  ^ .  .cr  th^ 

would  be  able  to  fight  the  liu.s^i.,^-  i;k«  y'w .  i.^. 

After  many  anxious  hours  and  false  alarms,  the 
order  was  given  for  embarkation,  and  the  Scotch 
Fusilier  Guards  were  stowed  away  on  board  tho  strain 
transport  No.  14,  the  Kangaroo,  and  as  soou  as  tbi^f 
were  on  board,  shai'p  work  began  to  be  speculaleii  qO| 
and  the  landing  was  expected  to  cause  uutaj  a  bniTe 
fellow  his  life.  Still  all  was  nnimalinn  and  q»irit 
on  board  all  the  vessels ;  it  is  impossible  to  desriiihe 
the  cheerful  eagerness  (Usplayed  to  embark— anything 
to  get  away  from  the  rallcy  of  death  in  which  they 
had  been  encamped,  and  tbc  life  of  monotony  they  had 
endured  while  there,  a  condition  which  had  led  to  tb^ 
reckless  mid  thoughtless  wooing  death  by  every  act 
calculated  to  ensure  it.  Lord  E^bin  issual  very 
copious  instructions,  and  wiiicli  were  characterised  as 
being  remarkable  for  simplicity,  clearness,  and  pro- 
cision  of  ki'guage;  and  when  at  length  all  the  troops 
were  embarked,  and  the  order  was  given  for  soiling, 
such  a  sight  as  presented  itself  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
cannot  be  described,  could  only  be  really  oomprehendod 
by  beiug  seen. 
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There  departed  from  Varna  bay  a  gigantic  squadron  \ 
of  transports,  numbering  six  hundred  vessels  "  covered  5 
and  protected  on  every  side  by  a  fleet  with  a  battery  of  5 
3000  pieces  of  artillery,  and  manned  by  the  bravest 
seamen  in  the  world."  What  a  sight  it  presented ! 
The  vessels  extended  in  long  lines  nine  milks  ;  indeed, 
I  it  would  not  be  an  exaggeration  if  a  yet  longer  distance 
were  named;  for  many  a  straggling  vessel,  whose 
presence  was  the  result  of  private  enterprise,  accom- 
panied this  enonnous  fleet — an  armada  surpassing 
anything  the  world  had  ever  heard  of,  and  dwarfing 
into  insignificance  the  long-famed  Invincible  Armada 
of  Spain  and  its  130  war  vessels.  The  orders  for 
sailing  were  concise  and  plain ;  the  Light  Division  of 
the  British  army  were  ordered  to  get  under  weigh  on 
Thursday,  September  14.th,  1854;  the  Fourth  Division 
to  sail  at  two;  the  First  at  three ;  the  Third  and  Fifth 
to  sail  at  four.  The  ships  were  ordered  to  sail  S.S.E.  for 
eight  miles,  to  rendezvous  in  lat.  45  degrees,  and  were 
not  to  go  nearer  to  the  shore  than  eighty  fathoms. 
And  so  they  sailed. 

Clifton  was,  during  the  whole  time,  in  a  state  of 
restless,  feverish  excitement  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
He  could  not  rest  in  one  spot  for  a  moment,  but  elbowed 
his  way  here  and  there  among  his  comrades;  now 
looking  at  the  amazing  extent  of  the  vast  fleet,  now  at 


**  You  will  soon  show  how  you  have  benefitted  by  my 
teaching : 

•  For  now,  my  boy,  wo  go 
To  face  the  Russian  foe, 
And  we'll  never  leave  the  field 
Till  we've  made  the  Russians  yield, 
And  cry  quarter  from  the  British  blow,  hey !  hoi 
And  cry  quarter  as  our  bullets  lay  them  low,' 

Ha!  ha!  and  we  will  lay  them  low,  too,  we  mean  that. 
See,  Grey,  we  are  not  going  to  land  at  that  place 
there,"  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  large  town  on  the 
shores  of  the  Crimea,  which  the  vessels  were  slowly 


*•  It  is  Eupatoria,"  returned  Clifton  Grey ;  "  there 
runs  in  the  Caradoo  with  a  flag  of  truce  at  her  bow ; 
what  is  that  for  I  wonder ;  do  the  commanders  expect 
the  place  to  surrender  without  a  blow  ?" 

"  That  we  shall  know  in  good  time.  I  should  say 
now,  that  would  make  a  good  base  for  operations  for 
an  army.  A  town  well  fortified  on  the  land  side,  and 
with  the  sea  open  to  the  fleet,  nothing  could  be  better 
to  enable  an  advancement  upon  the  interior  by  easy 
stages,  so  as  to  bring  up  all  the  material  in  good  order. 
Sebastopol,  the  impregnable,  as  some  of  the  French- 
men call  it,  might  then  be  invested." 

"  It  will  take  a  larger  force  than  we  have  with  us  to 


the  grey  sky,  anon  at  the  blue  water ;  then  he  would 
think  of  the  future  in  store  for  him,  whether  he  should 
be  struck  down  by  an  envious  bullet,  blasting  every 
hope,  ere  he  put  foot  on  shore,  or  whether  he  should 
win  distinction  in  his  first  fight.  How  heavy  \^s  life 
sigh,  when  he  reflected  how  desperate  must  be  the 
soldier's  exertions,  how  palpable  and  repeated  his  deeds 
of  valour,  ere  he  would  win  his  way  to  preferment;  how 
crooked  the  path,  how  filled  with  barriers,  uprising  as 
each  one  was  surmounted,  until  success  seemed  im- 
possible ;  how  many  temptations  there  were  to  over- 
come, to  avoid  flinging  down  by  one  act  the  task  of 
years ;  how  determined  and  incessant  the  adherence  to 
strict  disciphne ;  how,  in  fact,  almost  insuperable  were 
the  obstacles  to  the  advancement  to  which  he  looked 
forward.  His  spirits  were  dashed  as  the  magnitude 
of  the  labour  before  him  presented  itself  with  its  full 
force  to  his  consideration,  and  for  a  time  he  felt  down- 
hearted indeed;  but,  presently,  with  the  fresh  sea 
breeze,  the  animated  conversation  of  his  comrades,  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  the  wondrous  sight  that  presented 
itself  as  he  gazed  over  the  vessel's  side,  before,  beyond, 
behind,  and  around  him,  the  sadness  gave  way,  and 
with  an  enthusiastic  determination  to  signalize  himself  : 
in  the  coming  battle  on  the  shore  of  the  Crimea,  he 
broke  into  as  extravagant  spirits  as  he  had  been  before 
silent  and  dejected.  He  looked  around  him  for  some 
heai-t  sympathising  with  his  own  to  confer  with 
upon  the  prospects  of  the  future,  upon  the  sanguine 
hopes  he  entertained  of  carving  for  himself  a  bright 
name.  He  saw  Sei'geant  Haverel,  who,  advancing, 
shook  his  hand  warmly  on  encountering  him,  saying : 


invest  it,  if  the  description  I  have  received  of  it  is 
correct,"  replied  Clifton. 

"  Let  me  whisper  in  your  ear,"  returned  Sergeant 

Haverel,  with  a  laugh,    **We  English  could  take  it 

alone — what,  therefore,  shall  we  do  with  the  help  of 

the  French,  who  fight  like  wild  cats.     I  tell  you  what, 

;  Grey,  we  shan't  need  to  invest  it,  we  shall  carry  it  by 

;  the  bold  stroke,  you'll  see." 

"  We  shall,"  returned  Clifton,  with  a  smile. 
They  did  see. 

Eupatoria  was  passed,  and  at  length  a  place  was 
selected  for  the  landing  of  the  troops — a  task  of  great 
difiiculty  and  hazard,  and  involving  a  large  amount 
of  time.  The  spot  chosen  was  a  long  low  strip  of  land, 
which  was  the  result  of  incessant  washing  ot  the  waves 
upon  the  spot  where  may  be  said,  at  this  part,  to 
commence  a  plateau,  rising,  by  a  regular  ascent,  to  what 
is  called  the  Tent  Mountains.  A  salt  lake,  a  mile  in 
length,  and  half  a  one  in  breadth,  runs  inland  just 
beyond  the  sandy  beach;  and  this  low  flat  coast  ran 
along  the  borders  of  the  Euxine,  until  it  reaches  the 
mountain  ranges  immediately  in  front  of  Sebastopol. 

As  early  as  seven  in  the  morning  of  Thursday, 
September  14th,  the  vessels  were  off  this  spot,  and 
drew  up  in  parallel  to  the  beach.  The  French  ships 
drew  closer  into  the  shore  than  the  English,  and  they 
had  the  honour  of  first  landing  and  planting  the 
French  colours  on  the  shores  of  the  Crimea.  A  small 
galley,  belonging  to  one  of  the  French  men-of-war, 
freighted  with  only  some  sixteen  individuals,  cut  their 
swift  way  through  the  limpid  waters,  and  within  a 
few  minutes  after  the  keel  of  the  little  craft  touched 
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the  shores,  the  tricolour  was  waving  in  the  wind  to  cries 
of  Vive  L'JEtnpereur.  At  eight  o'clock  the  French  gave 
the  signal  to  disembark,  and  in  twenty-two  minutes 
6,000  men  were  said  to  be  landed.  Not  a  Russian 
was  visible.  The  French  spread  themselves  right  and 
left,  and  wore  soon  taking  all  those  precautionary 
mejuiures  to  enable  them,  in  the  event  of  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  to  waintala  tUo  position  thoy  had  taken 
up  at  least  ^om  surprise. 

The  cxcitomenfc  q\\  board  the  English  vessel*  was 
tremendouB.  When  would  they  be  allowed  to  Iftud  ? 
The  brave  follows  belonging  to  the  different  regiments 
wcro  Blmost  ready  to  leap  over  the  sides  and  swim 
ashcft'ej  they  did  not  all  approve  of  the  Freuehmen  being 
the  first  in  the  field,  and  did  not  hesitate  pretty  (Veely 
to  express  their  feelings  on  the  matter  with  genuine 
EnglUli  grumbling.  At  last,  a  flag  showing  one  black 
ball  waia  run  up  to  the  fore  of  the  A^mMmnQn-—i\iQ  flag- 
ship of  Admiral  Sir  Edmund  Lyons^-and  the  operation 
was  fbllowod  by  cheers,  for  divisions  of  boats  instantly 
began  to  assemble  round  the  ships,  and  the  infantry 
and  artillery  to  swarm  into  them,  and  then  the  dis- 
embarkation went  rapidly  on.  Every  man  was  too 
much  occupied  in  his  immediate  part  of  the  movement 
to  heed  what  was  going  on  on  shore.  Clifton  grasped 
his  musket  as  ho  leaped  to  land,  without  encounter- 
ing the  bloody  opposition  he  had  so  firmly  anticipated' 
but  with  ft  feeling  that  his  actual  progress  in  the  life 
he  had  chosen  was  now  about  to  commence.  With  one 
earnest  thought  of  the  future,  in  which  the  sweet  focc 
of  Myra  Aston  was  closely  mixed  up,  ho  took  his  place 
in  the  line,  heavily  accoutred,  and  ready  to  dare  any- 
thing. At  one  o'clock,  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  the  First  Division,  comprising 
not  only  the  Scots  Fusilecr  Guards,  but  the  Grena- 
dier and  Coldstream  Guards,  the  42nd,  the  79th,  and 
93rd  Highlanders,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  —  the 
bravest  of  the  brave— marched  up  the  slope  of  the  hill 
over  the  cliffs  right  away  inland.  It  was  long  past 
sunset  ere  the  disembarkation  was  concluded,  and  then 
the  men,  composing  the  army,  had  to  bivouac  without 
tents^the  first  trial  of  the  kind. 

And  what  a  trial  I 

Not  a  tent  was  brought  ashore,  and  It  rained  with 
furious  violence  the  whole  night.  Protection  from  It 
there  was  none,  and  the  only  thing  was  to  make  the 
best  of  it.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  slept  under  a  cart, 
so  did  Sir  George  Browne j  every  one  but  Sir  De  Lacy 
Evans  had  to  appeal  to  all  manner  of  contrivances  to 
keep  out  the  weather,  he  was  too  old  a  soldier  to  bo 
caught  in  such  a  predicament  j  his  tent  was  brought  on 
shore,  and  he  snored  comfortably  under  it, 

Clli^u,  biittoned  up  closely  in  his  great  coat,  endured 
•it  with  less  discomfort,  miserable  as  it  was,  than  ho  had 
expected,  and  though  the  day  dawned  with  a  cold  brisk 
wind,  and  a  murky  sky,  yet  however  much  his  clothes 
and  blankets  were  saturated  with  the  pitiless  wet,  his 
spirits  were  not  damped  by  the  drenching  he  had 


undergone.  Addressed  in  the  morning  by  Capt.  Astly — 
himself  no  less  a  true  soldier  than  a  gentleman—  with 
a  friendly  question  as  to  how  he  had  passed  so  agree* 
able  a  night,  he  made  a  reply  at  once  so  cheerful  and 
full  of  animation,  that  the  captain  was  glad  to  mention 
it  in  Influential  quarters,  as  a  proof  that  the  men  were 
no  way  disquieted  by  the  wretched  night  they  had 
passed  unprotected  from  the  weather,  and  that,  too,  in 
the  &ce  of  both  French  and  Turks,  lying  snugly  under 
their  tents.  The  next  day  the  tents  were  on  shore, 
and  some  four  or  five  days  subsequently  were  given 
the  troops  to  recruit  themselves  and  prepare  for  the 
liard  fighting  that  was  sure  to  come.  Reports  that 
tlie  Russiaiis  had  some  30,000  men  posted  on  the 
river  Alma,  the  approaches  to  which  were  said  to  be 
strongly  entrenched,  were  soon  circulated  through  the 
army,  and  as  the  spot  indicated  was  not  far  distant, 
and  In  the  direct  route  to  be  adopted,  fighting,  and 
hard  fighting  too,  it  was  felt,  with  a  kind  of  mad  glee, 
could  not  he  far  off. 

The  order  to  advance  was  not  long  delayed ;  on  the  19th 
Lord  Raglan  gave  the  order  for  the  tents  to  be  struck 
at  daybreak  j  at  three  o'clock  the  reveille  of  the  drum- 
mers aroused  the  sleepers,  and  the  men  sprung  up  to 
their  duties,  The  camp  fires  blazed  in  all  directions 
and  lit  up  the  dai-kness  of  the  morning,  preparations 
for  breakfast  were  commenced,  and  it  was  nine  o'clock 
before  the  troops  received  the  order  to  march. 

It  was  a  splendid  morning,  the  sun  glittered  on 
the  polished  bayonets  and  steel  accoutrements  of  the 
men,  as  they  moved  forward  with  even  tread,  and  an 
elastic  buoyancy  of  spirits,  which  told  well  for  their  be- 
haviour in  any  conflict  that  might  take  place;  and  soon 
the  first  instalment  of  the  bloody  battle  to  follow  com- 
menced. After  a  two  hours'  march,  during  which  a 
brief  halt  had  taken  place,  the  smoke  of  burning  vil- 
lages announced  the  proximity  of  Russians,  who  were 
slowly  retreating,  and  the  troops  pressed  forward  ex- 
pecting a  brush,  but  this  day's  affair  was  confined  to 
the  cavalry,  who  had  a  skirmish  with  Cossacks  and 
other  Russian  cavalry,  which  inflicted  a  trifling  loss  on 
both  sides,  the  Russians  having  suffered  most. 

Night  strode  on  apace  j  the  enemy  was  entrenched 
in  a  strong  position  in  front  of  the  allies;  it  was  known 
that  it  would  cost  a  detennined  and  probably  protracted 
struggle  to  cany  it,  and,  therefore,  the  men.  were 
ordered  to  bivouac  for  the  night  where  they  were,  and 
to  make  themselves  as  comfortable,  being  tentless,  as 
they  could.  The  night  was  fine,  but  cold,  and  the 
men,  buttoned  up  in  their  great  coats,  wrapped  their 
bkinkcts  round  them  and  threw  themselves  on  the  cold 
bleak  earth  to  snatch  their  brief  repose— to  how  many 
their  last  in  life!— and,  in  some  degree,  fit  themselves 
for  the  morrow's  strife. 
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CHAPTEE    XIV. 

'Men  must  fight,  and  men  muatfttU; 
Wouldst  haro  porchmeat  rulo  ub  all.' 


Ktmotov. 


"Onward,  brave  hearts,  still  trusting  Hoftvcntoald  ui» 
Glory  to  him  who  for  his  country  bleeds ; 
Pear  happy  England,  your  sympathy  is  with  u^ 
Tho'  far  from  thy  shores  of  liberty  and  lovo." 

AMOV. 

'•Sudden  ho  stops;  his  eye  is  fix'd :  away. 
Away,  thou  heedless  boy !  proparo  tho  spear ; 
Now  is  tho  time  to  perish  or  display 
Tho  skill  that  yet  may •*  BYRon. 

"  Look  o'er  tho  ravage  of  tho  rocking  plain."  ibid. 

TUB  BATTLE  OP  THE  ALMA — CLIFTON  GEET'S    HEST 

ESSAY  IN  THE  PIELD— WHAT  HE  ACCOMPLISHED 

AND  WHAT  POLLOWSD. 

^HE  tap-a-rap,  tap-a-rap,  r-r-r-r-r-r-rap  of  the 
drum,  so  well  known  to  soldiers*  ears,  roused, 
on  tho  eventful  morning  of  tho  20th  of 
September,  1854,  from  their  feverish  slumbers,  the 
Army  of  England.  Large  bodies  of  stragglers  belong- 
ing to  various  regiments,  however,  never  obtained 
any  sleep  at  all,  having  aiTived  at  various  intervals 
throughout  tho  night,  and  they  were  sufficiently  ' 
occupied  in  finding  out  the  locality  of  their  respective 
regiments  to  spare  any  time,  even  for  a  half-hour's 
nap.  Tho  morning  broke  cold,  misty,  and  humid, 
but  promised  to  be  fine,  and  to  bring  work  to  warm  : 
them  more  than  any  sun,  even  the  vertical  orb  pecu- 
liar to  "  Afric's  burning  shore."  Tho  men  disposed  of 
their  breakfasts,  and  were  soon  got  under  arms,  each 
regiment  to  do  and  dare  its  best  in  the  part  it  had 
that  day  to  play  for  the  honour  of  Old  England.  The 
line  of  march  as  yet  had  been  in  a  line  parallel  with 
the  sea,  along  which  the  fleet  moved  simultaneously 
with  tlie  array,  the  French  and  Turks  being  neai'est 
the  shore,  or  on  the  right,  and  the  English  occupying 
the  centre  and  left;  and  it  was  now  decided,  by  the 
genei-als  in  command,  that  the  French  and  Turks 
should  force  tho  passage  of  tho  Alma,  and  establish 
themselves  on  the  heights  beyond,  so  as  to  enable  them 
to  enfilade  the  whole  position  along  which  the  British 
would  have  to  advance  and  to  occupy.  When  they 
had  carried  the  heights,  then  the  English  were  to 
assault  the  Russian  position  on  their  right  and  part  of 
their  centre,  by  far  the  most  ai'duous  task,  and  should 
their  efforts  bo  crowned  with  success,  tho  day  would 
bo  won. 

While  tho  men  were  employed  in  getting,  perhaps, 
their  only  meal  for  the  day,  preparatory  to  the  word  of 
command  to  fall  in,  Clifton  and  Sergeant  Ilaverel  took 
together  a  survey  of  the  ground  over  which  they  had  to 
pass,  in  order  that,  during  the  heat  of  battle,  they 
might  not  be  altogether  in  doubt  as  to  where  they 
were  advancmg,  or,  if  the  order  should  be  necessary — 
though  this  scarcely  came  under  consideration — which 


would  be  the  proper  localUy  for  tbeoi  to  iUl  Uck 
upon. 

Before  them  wie  the  mdiU  winding  ttratm,  tho 
Alma,  varying  in  width  and  depth,  and  protected,  on 
either  sido,  by  high  banke,  which,  aooorditig  to  the  foroe 
of  the  carront,  were  iometimei  on  ono  aide  and  tome* 
times  on  tho  other.  At  the  spot  where  the  two  com* 
rades  inspected  it,  the  banka  were  ddafty  on  the  right 
side,  and  a  roagb  plamblng  of  the  depfh  ahewed  it  to 
differ,  in  parts,  from  two  eron  to  dghh  ttt/t,  hot  tho 
deeper  parts  were  the  exception ;  generally  it  waaford* 
able  at  knee  deep,  or  at  most  to  the  waUt,  and  nen 
who  were  abont  entcHng  on  a  most  mttrderona  en« 
counter  carod  but  littlo  for  wet  legi.  Upon  the  nortii 
bank  wore  clustered  some  Tartar  haltttaUonf,  flanked 
with  small  vineyards :  there  was  a  small  bridge  orer 
the  Alma  in  connection  with  a  road  wUeh  led  to  a 
village,  buried  in  a  depression  hardly  to  be  called 
a  vale,  but  sufHcicntly  deep  to  render  the  dlaeo* 
very  of  the  village  a  sudden  afblr  to  one  tra- 
velling in  that  direction.  On  tho  south  side, 
however,  tho  ground  sloped  gradually  upward  with 
embrasures  occasioned  by  winter  torrents,  and  a  re- 
markable range  of  heighta  complet<Hl  the  ground 
running  away  to  the  sea-shore,  where  they  terminated 
in  the  shape  of  cliffs.  After  a  careful  survey,  aided  by 
a  small  telescope,  which  Clinx)n  had  purchased  at 
Malta,  the  sergeant  exclaimed,  pointing  to  the  ridges, 
**  Look  yonder,  Grey;  there  are  the  Bosdans  in  fcece ) 
they  have  thrown  up  earthwork  batteries,  and  they 
have  mounted  them  with  guns  which  will  pick  ont 
a  good  many  of  us  if  wo  don't  pick  up  our  ten  toes  in 
advancing  upon  them.    Only  let  the  Duke  say,  •  Lads, 


on  and  take  those  redoubts,*  111  bo  on  to  them 
than  ever  I  ran  away  from  anything  in  my  life.  8e6 
what  field-pieces  and  howitzers  they  have  supported 
their  batteries  with.  There'll  be  no  child's-play.  111  bo 
bound.  Lord  Raglan  and  Marshal  St.  Amaud  arc 
both  old  practitioners,  and  they  will  draw  out  the  eye 
teeth  of  these  Russians,  or  I'm  a  nigger." 

"It  strikes  me,"  said  CUfton  Grey,  in  his  turn 
surveying  the  prospect  before  him,  "that  we  shall  hare  to 
bear  the  real  brunt  of  tho  battle,  if  my  judgment  of  the 
position  of  those  guns  is  correct.  The  fire  on  tho 
advancing  column  will  bo  terrific.  It  will  require  the 
best  exertions  of  our  boldest  officers  to  surmount  the 
recoil  a  broadside  from  those  earthworks  will  necessarily 
occasion." 

"  Recoil— what  Grey,  do  you  think  a  blazing  ftro  is 
likely  to  stop  your  advance  ?" 

"Nothing,  sergeant,  but  a  bullet  through  my  heart, 
or  a  broken  leg,  which  may  bring  mo  to  the  ground, 
so  that  I  cannot  go  on;  but  all  tho  men  are  not 
actuated  by  the  same  incentives  as  I  am ;  still  I  have 
not  a  doubt,  that  if,  for  a  moment  staggered  by 
the  withcrmg  volley  which  will  greet  ns  from  yon 
batteries,  they  will  re-form  and  take  them  at  the  next 
rush  forward*" 
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"Grey,  you  are  new  to  it;  you  will  see  how  we  shall  \  her  she  would  act  as  a  daughter  to  her,  while  I  was 


go  forward;  let  them  blaze  away  as  they  will,  for 
every  man  who  falls  others  will  close  up.  Wc  will 
show  the  greasy  bears  that  fighting  to  us  is  like  parade 
duty,  and  do  what  they  may,  they  can't  stop  us  from 
taking  those  heights.     What  if  some  of  us  bite  the 

dust? 

*  The  soldier  knows  that  every  ball, 
A  certain  billet  bears. 
And  whether  doomed  to  rise  or  fall, 
Dishonour's  all  he  fears.' 

And  not  to  take  the  position  before  us  will  be  dishonour, 
such  as  I  hope  not  to  see.  No,  if  the  retreat  is  sounded 
by  our  bugles,  let  ray  hearing  be  stopped  by  a  Russian 
buUet." 

♦♦  Amen  !'*  said  Grey, "  that  is  not,  however,  probable,  : 
for  though  many  of  us  must  fall,  yet  there  are  others  : 
to  supply  their  place,  to  avenge  theur  deaths,  and  to  : 
mamtain  the  honour  and  glory  of  that  flag  we  are  all  : 
60  proud  to  fight  under.    No,  it  may  and  will  be  a  ; 
deadly  struggle,  but  I  feel  somehow  not  the  least : 
presentiment  of  death ;  I  only  have  a  dim  vision  that  I 
shall  find  myself  in  yonder  frowning  redoubt,  with  the 
colours  of  our  regiment  proudly  waving  above.    By 
the  way,    Haverel,    Lieutenant  Linder  is  brave  to 
recklessness;  you  will  be  near  him  with  the  colours.— if 
you  can,  protect  him  should  he  needjit;  you  will,  for 
my  sake,  do  it." 

"And  my  own— and  his;  he  is  a  gentleman  in  spirit 
and  in  heart,  and  he  shall  have  my  best  support,  if  he  \  packet  to  a  certainty,  and  so  let  it  be  as  it  is." 
requires  it— it  will  not  be  for  the  promotion  of  the  j  ccj^^  y^^  wish,"  replied  Chffcon,  "I  will  take  the 
health  of  the  foe  I  encounter  for  his  sake.  But  see,  utmost  care  of  it,  and  if  you  fall,  and  I  am  spared,  I 
Grey,  the  aid-de-camps  are  galloping  to  and  fro;  I  want  {y^W]^  to  the  best  of  ray  ability,  carry  out  your  inten- 
a  word  with  you  before  we  fall  in ;  we  may  not  have  |  tions  as  you  desire  them." 

another  opportunity.  Wc  can't  tell  what  the  Almighty  \  »  Qq^j  i^iggg  y^^,  my  boy !  and  whatever  be  my  fiite,  I 
may  have  in  store  for  us;  but  we  can  make  such  s  hope  you  will  come  out  of  the  fight  without  a  scratch.'* 
preparations  as  in  the  event  of  receiving  the  bullet  as  a  s  «  That  is  more  improbable  than  your  being  knocked 
billet,  may  soften  the  sorrow  of  those  we  leave  behind."  \  over,  and  in  anticipation  that  my  career  may  be  cut 

*'I  am  glad  to  hear  this  from  you,  Haverel,  for  it  J  sijo^t,  I  too  have  written  a  few  lines  for  the  eyes  of 
has  opened  the  ground  for  a  communication  I  would  |  one  who  may  heave  a  sigh  when  she  hears  I  am  of  the 
have  with  you."  \  past.    I  think  it  quits  possible  that  you  will  attend 

« I  understand.  Well,  see  here  I"  he  produced  from  |  the  muster  roll,  and  that  I  may  not;  therefore  I  wish 
his  breast  as  he  spoke  a  paper  packet,  sealed  and  j  you  to  take  charge,  until  I  request  its  return,  of  this 
directed,  he  placed  it  in  Cifton's  hand.  '*  I  leave  behind  \  small  packet.    lit  is  addressed  to  Miss  Myra  Aston,  to 


away  from  her,  and  I  know  she  visits  her  often,  and 
treats  her  tenderly,  and  takes  her  little  comforts — in 
short,  more  than  supplies  my  place.  Now,  Grey, 
though  we  have  not  been  married,  for  our  courting 
wasn't  over  when  I  was  ordered  away,  yet,  don't  you 
think  I  ought  to  look  upon  and  consider  her  as  my 
wife?" 

Grey  wrung  Ms  hand,  and  said,  warmly : 

**  She  deserves  no  less  from  you,  Haverel." 

"And  no  less  shall  she  have,  by  God !"  he  replied, 
excitedly.  Well,  in  this  paper  I  have  put  down  what 
I  wish  done,  should  the  Russians  give  me  my  last  piU, 
and  if  you  escape,  you  will  promise  to  open  it  and  see 
to  my  wishes." 

"  But  if  I  fall  too  ?  "  suggested  Clifton. 

The  sergeant  scratched  liis  head  for  an  instant ;  it 
was  a  poser,  because  it  was  so  probable ;  then  suddenly 
his  eye  brightened,  and  he  said : 

"  Well,  I'll  mention  it  to  the  surgeon,  and  he's  a  good 

fellow.     If  you  are  hurt,  you  will  be  brought  to  him; 

if  you  fall  dead  on  the  field,  he  wiU  know  where  you 

are  when  the  muster-roll  is  called,  and  search  you,  and 

>t  hen  he  will  open  it." 

"But  why  not  entrust  it  to  him  now  ?"  asked  Clifton, 
"that  appears  to  me  to  be  the  wisest  plan," 

"  Because  he  will  be  too  busy  to  remember  anything 
about  it  when  perhaps  I  may  ask  it  of  him.  If  he 
wants  any  paper  during  his  operations,  he'll  tear  up  my 


me  if  I  fall,"  said  he,  "the  only  two  persons  in  the 
world  who  may  drop  a  tear  to  my  memory,  and  for 
whom  I  am  anxious  to  provide.  One  is  my  dear,  good, 
simple-hearted  old  mother,.  God  bless  her  soul !  for  she 
has  ever  been  good  and  tender  to  me,  rascal  and  scape- 
grace that  I  have  been;  and  the  other  is — is — you 
know,"  he  said,  hastily  coughing,  as  though  some  dust 
had  suddenly  got  in  his  throat;  "  it  is  ray  Lizzie.  My 
pretty,  soft-hearted,  fond,  darling  liitle  Liz,  Heaven 
preserve  and  keep  her.  I  have  heard  from  her  thrice; 
so  fondly  she  expressed  herself,  so  loving,  that  dam'rac 


\  the  care    of  Mr.    Jayne,   Gresham-street,    London ; 

\  although  I  know  not  her  present  address,  it  is  highly 

\  probable  that  he  may,  and  knowing  that,  before  that 

paper  reaches  his  hands,  I  have  been  killed,  he  will  not 

hesitate  to  give  it  to  her." 

"I  will  take  charge  of  it,  but  I  hope.  Grey,  to-night 
we  shall  shake  hands  together  over  supper,  and  tell 
each  other  what  he  did  to  day  for  dear  old  England 
and  h^  Queen,  God  bless  her !" 

No  more  was  said  after  this.  They  both  returned  to 
their  places  with  their  comrades,  and  soon  the  rolling 
I— I— hem,  never  mind  me.  Grey,  if  I  do  appear  a  \  dvums  announced  the  hour  had  (/)me  for  the  capture 
little  weak  and  foolish— but  you  see— this  girl— this  ]  of  the  Russian  position,  or  for  a  terrible  reverse  of 
Liz  of  mine,  found  out  my  poor  old  mother,  and  told  \  tjjo  arms  of  the  alliesc 
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The  whole  of  the  allies,  after  receiving  the  word 
of  comraand,  were  aoon  under  anns,  and  an  ad- 
vance was  made  upon  the  river  and  within  three 
miles  of  the  village.  Here  the  British  halted,  and  at 
half-past  twelve  the  French  commenced  shelling  the 
heights.  The  smaller  war  steamers,  French  and 
English,  now  edged  in  near  the  shore,  and  commenced 
throwing  up  shells,  which  wcut  crashing  among 
the  Russian  troops  in  their  i)Osition  on  the  extreme 
right.  The  Vesuvius,  Captain  Powell,  was  eminently 
conspicuous  ;  the  practice  it  exhibited  was  splendid  for 
its  accuracy,  and  great  in  its  advantages,  for  it  occa- 
sioned such  havoc  in  the  enemy's  squares  that  they 
were  compelled  to  retreat  until  they  were  at  least 
three  thousand  yards— nearly  two  miles— from 
the  sea.  The  Russians  tired  at  the  ships  furiously, 
but  without  the  least  avail.  The  French  artillery  on 
land  was  also  well  served,  the  shells  poured  in  among 
the  enemy  with  admirable  precision,  committing  gi-eat 
execution.  But  40,000  Russians  were  on  the  heights, 
and  though  for  one  hour  and  a  half  the  French  kept 
plying  their  artillery,  no  displacement  of  the  Russians 
from  their  position  was  the  consequence. 

Suddenly  a  cloud  of  French  skirmishers  appeared 
struggling  up  the  heights,  covering  the  French  columns 
which  pressed  forward  in  their  rear  compactly,  resolutely, 
and  rapidly ;  the  Russians  poured  into  the  advancing 
troops  terrific  volleys,  which  the  French  skirmishers 
returned  with  deadly  accuracy.  A  mass  of  Russian 
infantry  now  unmasked  themselves  in  a  most  com- 
manding position  alx)ve  the  approaching  French,  and 
poured  in  rapid  and  murderous  discharges  of  musketry 
among  them.  The  skirmishers  were  at  once  drawn  in, 
and  then  the  whole  force  made  the  pas  de  charge,  and 
scattered  the  Russians  like  a  flock  of  frightened  sheep, 
and  the  French  troops  continued  their  rapid  progress  suc- 
cessfully up  the  heights.  Lord  Raglan,  at  ten  minutes 
to  two,  after  anxiously  watching  the  movements  of  his 
allies,  threw  out  a  line  of  skirmishers.  The  Russians 
now  set  the  village  on  fire,  and  dense  volumes  of  smoke 
rolled  over  their  position  so  as  to  obscure  them  from 
sight.  This  was  a  militai-y  manoeuvre— designed  with 
forethought,  and  executed  with  skill.  Still  the  rifles 
advanced,  firing  their  minies  with  clever  precision 
they  were  followed  by  columns  of  infantry  of  the  various 
divisions  until  the  village  was  closely  approached,  and 
then  a  halt  was  commanded.  The  skirmishers  were 
now  within  1,200  yards  of  the  Russian  batteries,  which 
immediately  commenced  belching  forth  shot  and  flame, 
the  balls  sweeping  between  the  open  spaces,  between 
the  nimble  riflemen,  and  bounding  over  the  uneven 
m'ound    until    they    reached    the    columns    standinj:: 


human  being  oould  be  expected  to  maintaia  a  (boting; 
and  now  liis  pulse  throbbed,  as  he  saw  a  blaze  of  fire 
shoot  out  from  the  Boitian  batteriei,  and  direct  itself 
— a  storm  of  red  hot  iron  liail— along  the  whole 
British  line.  Cliflon  grasped  hif  nnuket  cooTulfively, 
and  set  his  teeth ;  bat  the  ihower  wMthort,  it  did  not 
reach  their  columns,  though  be  nw  a  number  of  the 
rifles  swept  away  before  it.  An  aid^deoap  noir  *mTi>f 
galloping  up ;  the  French  bad  ctoiNd  the  AJma,  but  at 
they  bad  not  yet  saccecded  in  oecopyiag  the  poittion 
agreed  on,  Lord  Ragkn  ordered  the  troops  within 
range  of  the  Russian  fire  to  lie  down,  rather  than  to 
fiill  back,  and  the  British  artillery  was  ordered  to 
direct  its  fire  at  the  masses  of  Bosnan  infantry,  gathor* 
ing,  extending,  and  thickening  under  the  proioctioii  of 
the  batteries.  The  British  gans  did  fevere  exeeuUuu, 
and  it  could  bo  perceived  that  hondreda  fell  after  eadi 
discharge,  but  the  troops  were  impatient,  and  kmgod 
to  be  engaged  ;  they  murmured  as  they  Uy  there^  for 
several  of  the  poor  fellows  had  Umbs  taken  off  before 
they  had  obtained  a  chance  of  striking  a  bloir  in  Uie 
service  of  their  country. 

A  comrade  who  lay  next  to  Clifton,  a  light  hearted 
Irishman,  named  Mickey  Dunigan,  whispered  to  bim  : 
. "  Musha  bad  luck  to  the  taste  that  likes  this  better 
than  fighting.  Sure,  it's  time  enough  to  bite  the 
dirty  ground  av  a  blagguard  of  a  ?^vf>WB  kilt  me 
intirely.  Ah,  now!  I've  kern  into  pnonminu  of  my 
*  dirty  acres '  any  way.  By  ray  sowl  its  give  iq>  my 
share  of  the  estates  I  will  to  them  as  hungers  for  the 
likes  of  'em." 

A  round  shot  fell  witliin  two  feet  of  their  licads 
at  this  moment,  tlirew  up  a  cloud  of  moold,  paesed  orcr 
them,  and  by  a  groan  of  pain  which  rose  np  behind 
them,  they  knew  some  poor  fellow  was  horribly  muti- 
lated by  this  anything  but  agreeable  visitor. 

"  There's  a  dirty  spalpeen  for  you,"  said  the  Irish- 
man, in  a  louder  tone.  "  Blur  an  ouns.  Them 
Rooshins  are  throwin'  dirt  in  our  eyes.  O'thiu,  wait 
till  a  while  ago,  an'  I'll  give  some  of  'em  mnd  enoogb 
to  kiver  'em,  an*  the  Lord  steps  atnno  me  an'  harm." 

"  You  may  not  have  the  chance,"  returned  Clifton, 
who  felt  restive  at  laying  on  his  face,  for  some  nnlnckj 
bivll,  that  might  deprive  him  of  all  his  future  hopce. 
"  If  wo  stop  litre  long  enough,  there's  a  strong  likeU- 
hootl  tliat  a  good  number  will  answer  the  muster  roll 
:  short  of  an  ann  or  leg." 

"  Ah  now !  be  asy,  God's  goo«.L  Sure,  I'd  like  to  have 
1  a  prod  at  the  Rooshans,  if  its  only  for  the  honour  of 
;  dear  ould  Ireland,  but,  if  its  God's  will  that  my  billet's 
i  made  out  for  this  spot,  sure  I'll  die  asy.     Haven't  I 


done  my  duty  with  the  priest,  Mr.  Wheblo,  blessings 
motionless,  or  ploughed  up  the  earth  in  front,  and  \  on  him !  and  sure,  hasn't  his  riverencc  tould  me  I'll 
buried  themselves.  |  staud  a  chance  for — " 

Clifton's  eager  eyes  strained  themselves  in  noting  \      "  Silence,  there,  my  men  !'*  cried  an  oflScer,   in  a 
all  that  was  going  on.   With  beating  heart  he  watched  \  cheerful  tone,  "  look  to  your  arms ;  we  shall  bare  the 
the  brilliant  movements  of  the  French,  who,  in  spite  of  \  word  of  command  to  be  up  and  at  them  directly." 
the  devastating  fire  to   which  they   were  subjected,!      A  deep,  hoarse,  though  suppressed  murmur  of  appro- 
pi-essed  still  forward,  scrambling  like  cats  where  no  \  bation,  ran  among  the  men  at  this  obsen-ation.    Mean- 
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while,  the  hail  of  shot— round  and  case,  and  shell— grew 
thicker  and  heavier.  Lord  Raglan  was  getting  fidgetty, 
for  he  knew  he  had  an  array  of  untried  men,  but  he 
knew  their  character  too.  He  knew  they  had,  as  a 
body,  superior  intelligence  to  the  troops,  in  those  days 
of  yore,  when  he  fought  under  the  Great  Duke,  who 
bravely  as  they  conducted  themselves,  were  still  men 
experienced  in  many  a  hard  fought  field,  and  he  there- 
fore, felt,  that  as  the  men  now  under  his  command 
were  conscious  that  the  honour  of  England  was  en- 
trusted to  their  keeping,  he  might  safely  rely  upon 
them,  whatever  their  lack  of  experience,  to  do  and  dare 
all  that  he  could  expect  from  them.  With  an  excited 
and  a  throbbing  heart  he  gave  the  order  for  the  whole 
line  to  advance. 

The  word  ran  like  an  ignited  train  of  gunpowder, 
through  every  division. 

The  men,  with  a  wild  stentorian  cheer,  uprose  as  if 
by  magic,  and  in  the  face  of  a  hurricane  of  flame,  shot, 
and  shell,  sprung  forward,  led  on  and  cheered  by  their 
gallant  officers.  Into  the  river  Alma  they  plunged 
with  a  yell  of  delight,  and  in  another  instant  the  fore- 
most were  on  the  opposite  banks.  Of  these  was 
Clifton  Grey. 

His  hour  had  come.  His  dream,  his  aspiration,  the 
problem  of  his  future  life,  was  now  to  be  solved.  His 
breath  came  short  and  quick ;  he  who  would  not  have 
trod  on  a  worm,  in  hours  of  peace,  was  now  about  to 
smite  down  and  slay  his  fellow  man ;  this  thought  did 
not  intrude  itself  upon  him,  he  compressed  his  lips,  and 
gripped  his  musket.  He  breathed  the  name  of  Myra 
twice  or  thrice,  and  murmured. 

"For  you!  for  you,  dearest,  you  shall,  hear  my 
name  spoken  of  in  honour,  or  of  my  death." 

Fp  went  the  brave  soldiers,  passing  up  the  steep 
heights  in  the  face  of  a  blistering  blaze  of  shot  and 
shell,  which  knocked  down  hundreds  of  the  men, 
never  to  rise  again.  The  progress  of  the  First 
I  Division,  bravely  led  by  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  who 
I  did  honour  to  his  connexion  with  the  royal  house  of 
'  England,  directed  their  attention  to  a  most  formidable 
battery  on  the  left,  from  which  issued  a  tremendous 
shower  of  round  and  grape  shot.  Above  this  advanced 
an  immense  mass  of  Russian  infantry,  prepared  to 
attack  the  Guards  and  Highlanders  if  they  carried  the 
battery.  The  quick  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief 
perceived  this,  and  directing  two  guns  to  be  brought 
up,  their  fire  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  menacing 
foe.  The  execution  of  these  guns  was  tremendous ; 
they  cut  channels  through  and  through  the  mass  of 
Russian  infantry,  and  created  such  a  panic  that,  after 
wavering  and  staggering,  they  turned  and  fled. 

On  pressed  the  brave  Fusiliers,  supported  on  either  side 
by  the  Coldstreams  and  the  Highlanders  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  As  they  passed  through  the  small  vine 
yards,  the  Irishman  next  to  Clifton  coolly  pulled  down 
a  handful  of  the  grapes,  saying  to  Clifton,  as  he 
crammed  them  into  his  mouth : 


"  Taste  some ;  sure  they're  swater  than  thim  grapes 
the  Russians  are  shying  at  us,  any  way.*' 

Clifton's  eyes  were,  however,  only  on  the  bold  ofiicers 
who  led  them,  or  on  the  colors,  borne  with  a  proud  and 
noble  air  by  Lieutenants  Linder  and  Thistlethwaite. 
At  last  they  were  face  to  face  with  the  battery. 

"  Reserve  your  fire,  lads,  and  take  them  at  close 
quarters,"  cried  the  firm  and  manly  voice  of  the  mnjor. 
The  men  responded  with  a  cheer ;  their  line  was  as 
even  and  firm  as  at  a  review.  Suddenly  a  blasting 
blaze  of  flame  came  from  the  battery,  a  roar  of  thunder 
and  a  terrific  storm  of  shot  poured  into  the  ranks  of 
the  advancingmen,  who  answered  with  a  wild  cheer» 
which  rose  up  ringing  loud  above  the  tremendous  din 
of  cannon  and  musketry. 

"A  sergeant's  stripes  for  the  first  man  in  the  battery !" 
roared  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  at  the  top  of  his  voice. 

*'  Clifton  Grey  claims  it ! "  almost  screamed  a  youthful 
voice,  and  one  of  the  Fusilier  Guards  bounded  from  the 
line  right  into  the  belching  flame  incessantly  flashing 
from  the  battery.  In  another  instant  a  single  human 
form  was  seen  to  leap  bodily  into  the  side  of  the  for- 
midable redoubt,  a  smart  crack  of  a  piece,  scarcely 
heard,  followed,  and  the  gunners  in  charge  of  the 
deadly  instrument  where  this  bold  adventurer  spirung 
upon  them  found  themselves  attacked  by  one  who 
fought  with  the  desperation  of  frenzy. 

"  Whroop  for  ould  Ireland !"  yelled  a  voice,  in  the 
rear  of  the  brave  youth,  who  it  will  be  easily  recog- 
nised was  Clifton  Grey,  and  who  was  striving  to 
maintain  his  ground.  "  Good  luck  to  the  likes  iv  you, 
my  bould  Fusilier;  sure  here  I  am  to  help  you.  Kim 
out  o'  that,  you  dirty,  grasy  blayguards.  Wroopi 
Here's  Paddy  from  Cork  among  you."  And  the 
Irishman  used  his  bayonet  right  and  left  with 
desperate  skill. 

*'  Bravely  done.  Sergeant  Grey,"  roared  Lieutenant 
Linder,  leaping  into  the  redoubt,  and  elevating  the 
colours  of  the  regiment.  ** Hurrah  for  England! 
God  save  the  Queen !     Give  it  'em  lads." 

The  lieutenant,  attacked  by  a  score  of  Russian 
bayonets,  was  supported  with  brilliant  courage  by 
Clifton  Grey,  whose  strength  seemed  to  be,  under 
his  excitement,  superhuman  j  while  Lieutenant  Linder, 
now  joined,  though  at  a  short  distance,  by  Lieutenant 
Thistlethwaite,  both  nobly  carrying  the  proud  colours 
of  England,  fought  bravely.  He  was  followed  up  and 
supported  by  Sergeant  Haverel,  who  shouted  and 
fought  with  the  most  determined  valour,  his  sentences 
being  composed  of  words  which  had  no  connection  with 
each  other,  but  were  something  like : 

"  England  for  ever.— Hurrah.— Cold  iron,  boys,  let 
*em  taste  it. — Lizzie  for  ever. — Down  with  them. — 
Hurrah  England.— Cold  iron  to  'em,  boys.— Down 
goes  your  house." 

'  If  enemies  oppose  us 

When  England  is  at  war  ..\ 

With  any  foreign  nation— 
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"XIa!  wottU  you,  you  thief— tbafc'g  the  lieutenant 
and  the  colors ;  that's  one  for  my  Liz.     Hurrah  I — 

"  W*  fear  no  wound  or  «car. 

Our  roaring  guns  Hlmll  teach  'ea 
Our  valor  for  to  know. 

**Givo    'em    cold    iron,  boys— that's    it— fkU   back, 

you ." 

All  this  was  the  work  of  a  moment.  A  cloud  of 
glittering  bayonets  in  the  hunds  of  powerful  and  de> 
termiued  men  flashed  over  the  redoubt.  The  Scots 
Fusileers,  honour  to  the  bravo  follows,  were  into  this 
death-deaUng  battery  at  a  bound. 

Almost  at  the  samo  moment,  tho  Grenadier  Guards 
and  the  Coldstream  Guards  readied  the  earthen  walls 
and  jwured  over;  and,  on  tlie  left,  a  loud,  wild,  ringing 
cheer  announced  the  advent  of  the  Highlanders,  who, 
at  the  express  wish  of  their  gallant  leader,  Sir  Colin 
Campbell,  had  not  returned  tho  Russian  fire  until 
they  were  in  close  contact,  when  they  poured  in  a  i 
fearful  volley  upon  their  opponents,  and  came  clat- 
tering over  the  left  of  the  battery  with  wild  yells,  and 
sweeping  away  all  opposition  as  a  March  wind  does 
dry  dust. 

The  battery  was  won. 

The  Second  and  Light  Divisions  having  performed 
prodigies  of  valour,  and  having  suflered  severe  loss, 
wliich  had  not  deterred  them  from  then*  ai-duous  pur- 
pose nobly  achieved,  now  crowned  the  heights.  Tho 
French  at  this  moment  turned  the  guns  they  had 
taken  upon  the  RussLan  masses;  the  troops  in  the 
redoubts,  and  the  infantry  which  had  again  advanced 
to  support  them,  were  now  flying,  panic  stricken  and 
in  confusion.     The  Guards  were  preparing  to  follow; 


CHAPTEE   XV. 

"  llaim  rtnad  Um  bo««%  and  foiuQjr  ioolnd  tMr  ImC, 
And  took  a  kag  hnwriL" 

Ooumirm. 


"I^ginitsdimi 

WtldLTed  and  daric,  da^airtafly  alooa ; 
Tlioiigh  many  a  Shape  of  boaotj  WAndor  naor  1^ 

And  many  a  wfld  aad  half  rwri wubwad  tap* 
TiMBbla  from  tte  dlftaia  abyH  to  Amt  1^ 

Tai  atUl  it  knowa  that  iticn  toooy  ow 
Before  whom  it  e«n  kneel  end  tribofe  briag^ 
Tot  be  ttr  leaf  a  vaaaal  than  a  king. 

"  To  fisel  a  want,  yetacaroo  know  what  it  ii^ 
To  aeek  one  nature  that  ia  alwaya  new. 
Whose  glance  ia  wanner  than  •nother'a  kiait 
Whom  we  can  bear  oar  inmoel  boa«tf  tm. 

Nor  fool 

But  with  our 
Such  lougin^  instinct  filU  tho  mighty  scope 
Of  tho  young  soul  with  one  mj-aterioua 
8o  Margaret's  heart  grew  brimming^— 

I>>wax. 


THB    DEPABTFBE    FBOM    ABUWDBL.— TH»    TWO 
PBIEND3.— THE  MUTUAL  PBOMIgB. 

||^E  must  now  return  to  Hyra  AMtom,  whose  fint 
<f  jj{  visit  to  LoodoD,  whkk  wm  to  bwOBM  bv 
im^tA  future  residfinee,  waa  made  ■hoKlj  after  her 
restoration  to  convaleeoonoe,  in  oonaeqnence  of  the 
plans  adopted  hastily,  but  with  aoand  ^odgmmt,  Iqt 
Mr.  Randolph, 

At  an  interview,  aflfir  it  had  been  diaeofered  tkti 
nothing  could  be  done  at  present  in  bringing  Seal 
tho  different  divisions,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  French,  Waters  to  punishment  for  his  outrage  on  Ifynv  Mr. 
were  forcing  back  the  Russian  army,  and  then  a  body  Randolph  impressed  upon  Mrs.  Aston  tiie  neOQSsity  of 
of  cavalry,  some  thousands  strong,  was  noted ;  the  ;  leaving  Arundel.  In  the  first  place,  in  the  prosecotioo 
Russian  army  was  in  full  retreat, — the  cavalry  was 
hero  to  cover  it.  The  guns  from  the  French  poured, 
with  frightful  effect,  round  and  case  shot  in  the  masses 
of  retreating  Russian  infantry,  which  the  Cossacks  and 
lancers  vainly  sought  to  shield,— the  retreat  became 
an  apparent  flight. 
The  battle  of  thb  Alma  was  won  I 


^ 


fip 


of  her  affairs,  which  accident  had  placed  in  his 
and  which  had  brought  him  to  Arundel  to  find  ber,  ae 
he  had  already  fully  explained  to  her,  be  wonid  have 
frequently  to  consult  her,  and,  from  the  nature  of  b<a 
professional  avocations,  repeated  joumies  to  Arandel 
would  be  most  cmbiurasaing  to  him.  Then,  on 
Myra's  account,  it  woukl  be  advisable  to  change  tbe 
scene,  to  save  her  from  being  the  subject  of  fWtbor 
attacks    from   the   young    ruffian   who  had  so  scan* 

;  dalously  assailed  her,  and  might  return,  as  well  ea 
froui  being  tlie  subject  of  cooataot  remarka  extended 
throughout  the  town  by  all  the  goeB{M^  who,  witb  a 

•  very  small  quantity  of  breail,  doled  out  a  very  large 
quantity  of  sack.  Mrs.  Aston  saw  the  force  of  tlie 
reasoning,  and,  further,  felt  it  wouUl  be  very  adriaable 
to  withdraw  Myra  from  scenes  which  woidd  aU  tend 
to  bring  Clittou  Grey  back  to  her  memory— nay,  to 
keep  his  form  ever  present  in  her  sight»  whUa  the  very 
loneliness  of  the  place  would  help  to  make  her  iaoagi- 
nation  feed  upon  his  personal  and  moital  qnahfiratious 
— charms  which,  by  absence  and  the  very  romance  of 
her  nature,  would  be  much  heightened,  and  therefore 
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induce  an  indelible  impression,  which  no  after  pro- 
ceedings would  be  able  to  erase.  It  was  not  without 
a  feeling  of  sympathy— not  without  a  pang  for  Clifton 
Grey,  in  whose  situation  she  was  trtily  interested— 
that  Mrs.  Aston  felt  this  last  consideration  a  very  strong 
inducement  to  quit  Arundel ;  but  then  her  daughter 
was  so  very  clear  to  her,  that  to  permit  her  to  form  an 
attachment  to  one  whose  means  could  scarcely  fail  of 
being  madequ.ate  to  keep  her  even  in  moderate  comfort, 
were  they  united,  she  could  not  but  feel  would  be 
acting  in  a  manner  unnaturally  inattentive  to  her 
interests.  It  is,  true  she  remembered  her  own  love 
match,  but  she  also  recollected  that  if  she  had  been 
happy  in  the  devoted  love  of  her  departed  husband, 
her  peace  of  mind  had  still  in  no  small  degree  been 
embittered  by  the  hostility  of  his  friends  to  their 
marriage,  and  to  the  want  of  the  resources  to  procure 
those  comforts  and  luxuries  to  which  her  husband  had 
been  accustomed  throughout  his  previous  life.  To 
quit  Arundel,  and  withdraw  Myra  from  whatever 
would  tend  to  remind  her  of  Clifton,  and  to  put  her  in 
a  position  of  meeting  others  who,  with  advantages  of 
affluence,  might  possess  no  less  personal  attractions, 
would  be  the  best  way  of  weaning  her  from  the  feeling 
of  attachment  it  was  evident  she  entertained  for 
Clifton,  but  which  might  after  all  be  but  a  first 
impression  on  a  young  heart  disposed  to  love,  and,  if 
not  fed  by  intercourse  with  the  object,  be  effaced  by 
the  first  really  passionate  admirer  who  preferred  his 
suit  to  her,  and  pressed  it  with  ardour. 

No  arguments  brought  forward,  and  supported  by 
Mr.  Randolph  with  weighty  reasons,  had  so  strong  an 
influence  as  this;  which  was,  on  her  part,  a  quiet, 
mental  operation,  in  which  Mr.  Randolph  took  no 
part,  and  with  which,  to  say  the  truth,  he  was  un- 
acquainted. 

Mrs.  Aston  decided  to  quit  Arundel — that  was 
enough  for  her  professional  friend.  His  presence  was 
required  in  London,  and  he  was  anxious  to  take  Mrs. 
Aston  and  her  daughter  with  him.  He  at  once  re- 
quested Mrs.  Aston  to  take  an  immediate  inventory  of 
her  goods — select  those  things  only  which  she  had  a 
strong  desire  to  retain — pack  up  all  her  wearing  ap- 
parel, and  leave  the  rest  to  him.  The  good  lady  did 
as  he  desired,  and,  within  a  few  hours,  her  part  was 
done.  Mr.  Randolph  was  equally  prompt.  A  broker 
residing  in  the  town  was  called  in,  and  offered  a  price 
for  all  the  furniture  it  had  been  determined  to  dispose 
of;  his  offer  was  accepted,  and  the  money  paid  down. 
The  dealer  followed  the  transaction  by  appearing  with 
a  cart,  which  at  once  conveyed  the  articles  to  his  own 
premises.  A  vehicle  fi-om  the  railway  -station  next 
appeared,  and  the  packages  for  London  were  quickly 
conveyed  thither.  The  board  declaring  the  house  to 
be  let  made  its  appearance,  and  was  aflfixed  to  the  place 
from  whence  Old  Waters  had  carefully  removed  it  the 
night  afterwards ;  and  then  the  inmates,  each  female 
hanging  on  an  arm  of  Mr.  Randolph,  quitted  the  house 


for  the  railway  station  to  leave  Arundel — for  ever? 
We  shall  see. 

Myra  had  taken  no  part  in  these  movements.  Mr. 
Randolph  had  begged  her  to  remain  still,  informing 
her,  with  an  attempt  at  pleasantry,  that  she  would 
assist  more  by  looking  on.  Her  mother  begged  her 
not  to  interfere,  because  she  would  make  herself  ill  if 
she  did.  Listless,  spiritless,  indisposed  to  exert  herself, 
she  scarcely  knew  why ;  dull,  jaded,  sad,  unconsciously 
hopeless  in  the  future,  she  acquiesced,  and  sat  in  a  sort 
of  dreamy  consciousness  that  something  very  dis- 
agreeable was  going  on,  and  something  painful  was 
about  to  happen. 

When  her  mother  brought  her  her  walking  attire, 
she  put  on  her  bonnet  and  mantle  quite  mechanically, 
only  saying : 

**  Where  are  we  going,  mother  ?" 
I      Her  mother  stared  at  her  with  a  frightened  look,  and 
^  replied : 

<      *'  Have  you  forgotten  we  are  about  to  go  to  London, 
s  to  stay  at  Mr.  Randolph's." 
j      "  For  long  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,  my  dear,  perhaps — really,  it  is 
impossible  to  say." 

"  Pray,  mother,  shall  we  be  long  away  from  Arundel  ?" 

*'  God  knows !  Myra— I  cannot  tell  you.  We  may 
never  return  to  it." 

"Never!     Oh,  mother!" 

The  tears  sprung  into  Myra's  eyes,  and  it  was  plain 

that  she  was  now  arrived  to  a  consciousness  of  what 

was  going  on,  and  she  gazed  with  such  a  beseeching 

^  curiosity  into  her  mother's  eyes,  that  the  latter  could 

not  refrain  from  saying : 

"  It  is  Mr.  Randolph's  doing,  Myra  dear — it  is  for 
our  future  welfare.  I  thought  you  had  understood 
it  so." 

"  Oh  no.  Why  are  we  to  go  away,  never  to  come 
back  here  P" 

"  I  do  not  say  we  shall  never  return.  I  have  no 
reason  to  say  so.  That  we  shall  return  here  to  hve,  as 
we  have  done  for  so  many  years,  is  highly  improbable ;  it 
is  for  our  benefit  that  this  change  occurs ;  surely  you, 
Myra,  will  not  repine  at  an  alteration  which  can  hardly 
help  to  much  increase  your  happiness  and  mine." 

"  And  yours,  dear  mother  ?" 

**  Have  I  not  said  so,  Myra." 

*'  Go  where  you  will  then,  mother.  I  will  accompany 
you  without  one  reluctant  word,  for  your  happiness  is 
ever  my  constant  prayer." 

Her  mother  kissed  her  tenderly  on  the  forehead,  and 
then  attired  for  their  journey ;  they  descended  to  the 
room  in  which  Mr.  Randolph  awaited  them,  prepared 
to  conduct  them  to  the  railway.  He  comphmentcd 
them  on  the  speed  with  which  they  had  put  on  their 
travelling  gear,  which,  for  ladies,  was  marvellous. 

"  It  is  true,  you  had  no  glass,"  he  itiid,  with  a  laugh, 
"  either  of  you,  and  that  aids  a  woenan'a  operations 
singularly.     Come,  let  us  say  good  hje  to  Arundel  for 
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good,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  for  wealth  and  happiness. 
I  hope— and  intend  it  shall  be  for  both." 

They  moved  to  the  door.  Myra  gazed  round  the 
room  J  it  was  here  she  had  first  come  to  a  sense  that 
by  no  man  had  her  licart  been  bo  moved  as  by  Clifton  j 
that  no  being  in  the  human  form  had  raised  the 
emotions  in  her  breast  which  he  had  kindled  there.  It 
was  here  she  had  received  him  in  her  real  character ;  it 
was  here  she  had  parted  from  him,  perhaps  for  ever ; 
and  now  she  was  about  to  quit  it,  probably  never  more 
to  return  to  it  j  was  she,  therefore,  to  give  up  the 
memories  attached  to  it — and  him  with  whom  they 
were  associated,  never !  Ah,  he  was  away  from  her, 
still  lonely  and  friendless,  enduring  all  the  hardships  of 
a  soldier's  life ;  danger,  illness,  death,  were  around  him ; 
a  syxick  of  glory  only  in  the  long  vista  before  him.  She 
was  yet  in  comfort  and  competence,  before  her  a  world 
of  affluence  and  position  was  opening ;  was  she  to 
forget  him  to  whom  her  heart  clung,  because  fate  had 
made  him  a  private  soldier  instead  of  a  general  officer, 
as  in  her  estimation  he  was  entitled  to  be  ?  No  j  ten 
thousand  times  no;  she  looked  at  the  blank  walls; 
the  desolate  aspect  of  the  unfurniturcd,  once  comfort- 
able room ;  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  her  lips  quivered, 
but  she  uttered  no  word.  She,  too,  had  her  mental 
operation,  as  well  as  her  mother :  Clifton  was  likewise 
the  hero  of  it.  Ah !  but  what  diiSerent  conclusions 
mother  and  daughter  came  to. 

As  we  have  said,  each  female,  mother  and  daughter, 
taking  an  arm  of  Mr.  Kandolph,  quitted  the  house  and 
made  for  the  railway  station.  As  they,  under  the 
influence  of  that  gentleman's  movements,  hurried  on, 
they  were  not  long  in  sighting  the  station.  It  was  at 
this  moment  that  Ellen  Fairfax,  advancing  towards 
them,  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise,  and  stopped 
Myra.  The  latter,  quitting  Mr.  Randolph's  arm, 
requested  him  to  proceed,  informing  him  tliat  she, 
with  her  friend,  would  follow. 

"Heavens,  Myra!  what  does  this  mean?"  asked 
EUen. 

"  I  must  tell  you  some  other  time,  Ellen,"  returned 
Myra.  "  I  hardly  know  myself;  but  as  we  have  no 
time  for  prolonged  conversation,  let  me  first  ask  you 
after  Charley  Rowe,  whose  brave  interference  on  my 
behalf  I  can  never  forget  or  repay," 

"  Thank  God,  Myra,  he  is  out  of  all  danger,  but  very 
low,  and  he  is  ordered  to  be  kept  very  quiet.  He  is 
very  weak  and  low,  but  the  doctor  says  there  is  no 
fear.  How  he'll  make  Saul  Waters  smart  for  this 
when  he  gets  well  enough  1 " 

**  Mr.  Ilandoli^h  says  that  terrible  being  lias  disap- 
peared, and  is  not  likely  to  return  here  soon  again  j 
but  let  us  not  speak  of  him.  I  shudder  with  horror 
when  I  hear  him  spoken  o^  or  his  form  crosses  my 
memory.     I  am  about,  Ellen,  to  go  to  London." 

"When?" 

"  Now,  this  moment.  We  are  on  our  way  to  the 
station." 


"  Going  to  Loudon !  Oh,  Myra,  how  I  should  like 
to  go  too.     You  must  write  to  me." 

"  It  is  my  intention." 

"And  I  will  write  to  you,  and  tell  everything  that 
has  taken  jilace  since  you  left.  What  part  of  London 
are  j'ou  going  to  stay  in  ?" 

Myra  paused  for  a  moment.  She  did  not  know  if 
she  had  heard  it  mentioned — she  could  not  recollect. 
She  told  Ellen  suddenly  as  if  struck  by  a  thought — 

"  You  will  find  it  on  a  painted  board  at  our  door; 
but  I  shall  write  to  you.  Ellen,  I  want  to  ask  a  favoxir 
of  you,  will  you  grant  it  ?" 

"Will  I — why,  Myra  dear,  you  know  I  will,  not 
only  because  I  love  you,  but  because  somebody  else 
loves  you  too." 

Myra  grew  paler,  but  said  nothing,  and  Ellen  ran 
i'  on  with  her  light  talk. 

^      "  I  am  bound  to  do  so  for  his  sake.     Did  he  not 

^  restore  my  Charley  to  me,  and  did  he  not  say  to  me, 

\  when,  poor  dear  fellow,  he  stood  at  this  very  railway 

\  station  going  off  to  fight  the  beastly  Russians,  all  on 

\  account  of  the  folly  of  Charley,  did  he  not  say  to  me, 

I  *  You  know  Myra  Aston? '  and  I  said  Y'cs.     Well,  and 

then  he  said,  '  I  ask  you,  should  any  change  occur — 

any  unexpected  calamity  fall  upon  her  and  >'"r  mother, 

you  will  extend  to  them  the  same  service  .viiich  you 

have  proffered  to  me  ? ' " 

"  Clifton  said  this,  did  he,  Ellen?  "  murmured  Myra. 

"  He  did,  his  whole  thougi^its  full  of  you  to  the  last 
moment ;  aud  I  said  I  would,  and  so  did  Charley  pro- 
mise too,  as  he  was  a  living  man,  and  so  he  will  too, 
or  I'd  run  away  from  him  if  ever  married  to  him,  should 
he  decline  to  do  it  when  he  ought  and  was  wanted." 

"Thank  you  truly  and  sincerely,  dear  Ellen,"  s£ud 
Myra,  in  low  but  eai'ucst  tones. 

"Oh,  no  thanks  to  me;  see  what  we  owe  to 
him.  Yes,  Myra,  the  last  words  he  said  to  me — and  I 
remember  them  as  well  as  if  they  rung  in  my  ears 
now — some  sailor  told  father  when  Lord  Nelson  died 
he  had  'frigates'  engraven  on  his  heart, — I  believe 
Mr.  Grey's  words  are  carved  on  mine.  I  often  hear  them 
so  loud  they  startle  me,  and  I  turn  to  see  if  he  is 
there " 

"What  were  his  last  words?"  exclaimed  Myra, 
with  some  earnestness,  "have  you  not  told  me?" 

"Never,  because  I  thought  you  might  fancy  things 
which  you  ought  not,  and  which  would  not  be  true ;  for 
as  certain  as  that  I  am  here,  I  and  Charley  mean  to 
keep  our  promise  from  the  very  bottom  of  our  hearts — 
that  we  do." 

"I  am  sure  of  it;  but  the  last  words  he  said,  dear 
EUen  ?"  interrupted  Myra,  with  such  a  look  of  appeal, 
that  Ellen's  heart  was  full  in  a  moment;  a  loving 
woman  herself,  she  could  tell  how  dear  the  anxiety 
Myra  felt  to  hear  what  had  last  fallen  from  his  lips, 
when  he  was  borne  away — perhaps  because  she  felt 
that  she  was  in  some  way  identified  with  them,  and 
she  replied : 


**  He  squeezed  my  hand  hard,  as  Charley  promised 
to  befriend  you  if  ever  you  stood  in  need  ;  ho  said,  '  I 
SCO  you  understand  me,  and  by  doing  this  you  will 
more  than  re — re — repay  any— any — any  service  I— I 
I — I — I  ha— aave  ren-ren-rendered  you.'"  Ellen 
gobbed  out  the  last  words,  and  Myra,  with  a  mental 
blessing  upon  him,  felt  that  she  could  not  have  tittered 
8  word,  hatl  her  life  depended  on  it. 

There  was  a  silence  of  a  moment,  and  Ellen,  still 
wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes,  continued ; 

**  Then  instantly  before  we  could  any  of  us  iay  a 
word,  the  disgusting  train  came  np,  and  there  was 
a  ringing  in  my  ears  and  a  flashing  in  my  eyes,  and 
then  Chftou — I  mean  Mr,  Clifton  Grey,  squeezed  my 
band  and  kissed  my  cheek — '* 

"  Your  cheek  ?"  faltered  Myra. 

*•  Well — no — no — I — oh  yes,  I  remember;  he  pressed 
Wy  cheek  with  both  hands,  and  kissed  my  forehead, 
and  I  felt  so  cold  and  sick,  and  ill,  so  dizzy,  breathless, 
and  blind,  that  I — could'nt  say  anything — in  fact, 
when  I  got  a  little  bettor,  the  train  had  gone,  and 
father  was  frowning  and  blowing  me  up,  and  telling 
me,  with  such  a  fierce  face,  that  I  ought  to  have 
known  better  than  to  faint  before  so  many  people,  as 
they  would  think  I  had  done  it  because  I  was  part- 
ing with  my  sweetheart.  How  absurd  of  liim  to 
fancy  such  rubbish,  and  Charley  standing  by  my  side, 
too." 

Perhaps  Myra  for  an  instant — only  for  an  instant — 
thought  that  the  father  had  not  delivered  himself  of 
such  rubbish  as  his  daughter  chose  to  imagine  j  how- 
ever, brushing  away  at  once  any  such  impression,  she 
said  to  her  companion  : 

"  I  have  told  you,  Ellen,  I  want  to  ask  a  favour  of 
you?" 

*'And  I  have  just  shown  you,  Myra  darling,  that 
you  have  a  right  to  command  it.  What  can  I  do ;  for 
only  tell  uie,  and  you  shall  see  whether  I  am  not 
anxious  to  serve  you.' 

"  Well,  Ellen,  I  expect — while  I  am  away — a— a — 
a  letter  from — a  friend — " 

"  Fi-om  him — "  Ellen  pointed  her  thumb  over  her 
shoulder. 

Myra  gave  a  slight  cough,  and  turned  her  long, 
dark  eyelashes  towards  the  ground. 

"  From — from  him — "  she  repeated,  interrogatively, 
"  from  him  ?  " 

*'  From  him,  Myra,  who  has  gone  away  from  us — 
from  whom  should  I  mean  ?  from  Mr.  Grey,  to  bo 
sure.  Oh,  Myra,  how,  if  he  loved  me — as  I  am  sure 
he  loves  you,  oh — "  she  clasped  her  hands  with  fervor, 
"  how  proud  and  happy  I  should  be  to  own  it."  She 
paused  for  a  moment,  and  as  though  reflection  had 
come  to  her  aid,  added,  "  I  mean— if  I  had  not  already 
loved  Charley,  of  course." 

Myra,  really  in  her  heart,  thought  so  too;  why 
should  she  hesitate  to  acknowledge  it :  she  could 
not  say — somehow  it  was  a  topic  she  would  have  had 


no  one  oonuDant  on,  $pmk  oo,  tliiuk  apoo,  bat  benelf 
and  Cnifton.  She  icaroely  «w  that  it  wm  not  oat 
of  any  feeUng  of  fiOiO  prida,  of  Mjr  rkUcolooi  peraeptioa 
of  diflerence  of  oondiUoQ  b»t»Mo  Ikem,  tJiot  iho 
ihrank  ftom  hanfiog  othera  allude  to  an  attachioeot 
between  her  and  Cli/ton«  but  that  it  arato  hom  aa 
emotion  which  invested  with  a  uowl  halo  arerjDung 
eonneoted  with  him  and  bar  dftttioa  he  hbs.  To 
fling  upon,  around  him.  tvwy  tfUM  tlvngblj  to  boikl 
up  fa£ry  Bohamet  of  fkboloot  happiaaH^  of  •**pH»r 
impossibilities;  to  hear  him,  in  iwfgJTgttfm^  idilrwi  hm 
with  words  of  tenderett  oooiposiUoii  |  to  •••  him,  b  bar 
mental  vision,  regard  b«r  with  looki  of  fbodeat  datotfoa, 
was  all-Hdl  delicious;  but  to  hear  any  ona  apeak. 
suggest,  allude  to  it  in  any  way,  wm  altogether 
distasteful.  And  yet,  anomalooa  as  it  may  appwr,  she 
listened  with  a  degree  of  pleesore  to  the  nnnbling 
chattering  of  her  fHend ;  sheooald  bMre  listened  to  her 
for  aye,  provided  the  theme  were  the  same,  and  )mc 
own  emotions  im])eroeptible.  81to  east  bsr  vfm  opon 
Ellen  Fairfax;  there  was  the  stamp  6f  tmthfiibiMi 
and  sincerity  upon  her  youthful,  pretty  beaHbylboe; 
flushed  as  it  was,  too,  by  the  fe^ingt  and 
thronging  her  innocent  bosom,  raised  by  the 
brancc  of  Clifton,  and  all  those  grave  ifffriatkms  with 
which  ho  was  connected;  and  Myra  fblt  that  then 
was  something  golden  in  her  honesty  of 
integrity  of  vpirit ;  and  that  to  hsr,  of  all 
to  afibct  an  indifference  she  did  not  ftel,  woold  wi  be 
to  deceive  her,  but  to  call  forth  perhaps  a  wotae  foeHng 
than  pity.  This  train  of  thought  was  but  the  aelioB  of 
a  moment,  and  preenng  her  arm.  Hyra  sud> 

**  I  do  expect  a  letter  fittaD  him.  SUen,  and  if  not 
sent  to  mo  from  this,  wherever  I  may  be,  wiU  yoa 
recover  it  from  the  post-office^  and  address  U  me  the 
moment  you  get  it.'* 

"  That  I  will,  Myra,  without  even  pnllii^  opsn  the 
edges  to  peep  inside,  if  it  sliould  not  happen  to  be  in 
an  envelope,  which  I  dare  say  it  will,  for  he  is  a  gentle- 
man, every  bit  of  liim.  that  I  am  sore,  let  anybo^  s^ 
what  they  Hke." 

"Nobody  does  say  anythmg  eles^  do  ih^f"  sshed 
Myra,  quietly. 

"  Not  that  I  ever  heard  of.  and  they  had  better  not, 
in  my  hearing.  '  Handsome  is  as  bawdsone  does.*  I 
say ;  but  then,  many  fi>lks  don't  think  so^  There  are 
plenty,  Myra,  not  flt  to  hold  a  esadle  to  him,  will  lode 
upon  him  as  dirt^  because  he  is  only  a  common  ssUfer 
now." 

Myra  sighed. 

*•  But  never  you  do  so— but  there,  jroa  never  wID, 
rn  bo  sworn ;  and  who  knows,  he  may  eone  back 
a  general,  and  a  duke,  like  the  grsat  grand  old  dnke 
that's  dead  and  gone,  and  then  let  us  see  whsft  folks 
would  say — " 

"  Here  wo  are  at  the  station,**  cried  Mr.  Baadolph, 
suddenly  pausing  at  the  entrance  of  the  railway 
building. 
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"  Now  Myra  dear,  bid  your  friend  farewell,  for  wc 
sball  be  off  in  a  moment." 

"  Oh !  but  I  shall  come  on  the  platform  with  you," 
said  Ellen,  with  a  sort  of  defiant  look  at  Mrs.  Aston, 
as  much  as  to  say,  *  prevent  me  if  you  can'.  "  For  I 
haven't  half  said  to  Myra  what  I  want  to." 

Mr.  Randolph  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Woman's  privilege,"  he  muttered,  "  which  they 
claim  with  a  pertinacity  and  perseverance  quite  equal 
to  the  volubility  with  which  they  exercise  its  marvel- 
lous, never  flagging  possession." 

Mrs.  Aston  smiled,  j  and  Ellen  looked  at  him,  a 
little  mystified.  She  thought  him  a  frump,  and  would 
have  said  so,  but  he  was  Myra's  friend,  and  perhaps 
it  was  better  to  do  nothing  of  the  kind. 

\VTien  they  were  on  the  platform,  Mr.  Randolph 
and  Mrs.  Aston  made  some  enquiries  respecting 
the  luggage,  and  Myra  and  Ellen  pursued  their  tete- 
a-tete. 

♦'  Tell  me,  Myra  darling,"  whispered  Ellen,  and  at 
the  same  time  pressing  both  her  hands  with  earnest- 
ness. "  Is  it  any  change  such  as  Mr.  Grey  prophesied, 
that  takes  you  away  from  Arundel  ?" 

«  No  indeed,  Ellen." 

*'  Because,  dear,  do  not  disguise  it — at  least,  tell  me 
the  truth.  You  have  known  Nelly  Fairfax  too  long 
and  too  well  to  doubt  her  truth  or  her  affection. 
"^Vithhold  no  such  secret  from  me,  out  of  mere  pride, 
for  if  it  is  so,  and  you  will  only  make  a  real  friend  of  me, 
come  back  to  our  house,  darling,  and  make  it  your  own. 
I'll  work  for,  wait  on  you  hand  and  foot,  and  if  ever 
I  say  a  wry  word,  or  show  a  pout  on  my  lip — why — 
beat  me.    I'll  never  complain,  so  that  you  are  happy." 

Ellen,  full  hearted  EUen,  was  watery-eyed  too ;  she 
burst  into  tears ;  Myra  caught  her  to  her  heart,  and 
strained  het  there,  the  tears  were  in  her  eyes  too,  as 
she  said :  **  I  have  one  true  friend  in  the  world,  Ellen 
dcnrest ;  you  have  never  proved  it  to  me  more  forcibly, 
more  dearly  than  now.  Heaven  bless  and  reward  you 
for  your  tender  consideration,  for  your  generous  pur- 
pose !  Be  at  rest,|Ellen,  my  own  dear  friend ;  I  leave 
here,  as  I  understand,  only  to  raalie  a  change  of  my 
position,  for  one  wealthiei',  higher — but  not  happier — 
no !  oh,  not  happier." 

"  Mym,  ought  I  to  be  glad  that  you  will  be  higher 
in  station,  and  richer  in  purse,  than  you  have  been; 
no  doubt  I  ought,  but  some  how,  I  am  not.  I  seem  to 
hear  it  with  a  feeling  of  fear." 

"Fear,"  Ellen?" 

"Well— apprehension,  and  that's  all  the  same, 
isn't." 

"  Wliat  have  you  to  fear  or  to  apprehend  ?" 

**  Me !  oh  nothing.  I  did  not  think  of  myself,  I — 
I  thought  of  him  wlio  is  far  away." 

"  What— again  Ellen  ?" 

•*  Why  not,  Myra." 

"  You  would  not  make  me  jealous,  you  wicked  little 
Nelly,  would  you." 


**  I  make  you  jealous  ?  O  Lord,  not  for  the  world ! 
How  coiUd  I  ?" 

"  You  are  so  very  anxious  and  interested  for  him." 

"  Oh  Myra,  ought  I  not  to  be  ?  What  has  he  not  done 
for  me,  as  well  as  Charley  ?  How  should  I  be,  if  he  had 
gone  away — why,  as  you  are,  Myra — and  that— that 
does  make  me  at  all  times — so  miserable,  so  wretched." 

She  hid  her  face  in  her  handkerchief.  Myra  pressed 
her  arm — and  said,  with  affectionate  warmth  : 

"  Have  no  such  thoughts  in  future :  rest  assured 
Clifton  was  happy  in  doing  what  he  has  done ;  and 
whatever  he  may  suffer,  he  will  have  no  other  thought 
of  you  and  Charley,  but  those  of  kindness  and  friend- 
ship." 

"  God  bless  him !  I  know  he  will  not,  because  he  is 
so  noble ;  and  that  is  why  I  think  of  him,  and  why 
I  ask  you — entreat  you,  would  go  on  my  knees  to 
implore  you,  if  I  thought  there  was  the  least  tendency 
on  your  part  to  require  it — when  you  are  rich  and 
great,  not  to  forget  him — him,  Myra,  who  would  die 
for  a  kind  look  from  you ;  who  would,  if  he  were  a 
monarch,  and  you — as  he  first  thought  you,  a  waiting 
maid  at  a  little  public,  lift  you  up  to  his  heart,  proud 
to  have  you  there." 

Myra  squeezed  her  hands. 

"  Forget  him,  Ellen,"  she  said  with  a  tone  and  clear- 
ness that  made  the  girl  start.  "  Forget  him,  because  I 
were  somewhat  richer,  no !  I  shall  forget  him,  only 
when  I  am  capable  of  no  other  remembrance." 

Ellen  pressed  both  her  hands  with  enthusiastic 
fervour. 

"  Now  then,  the  train  ?  whose  for  Lun-dun,  now — 
Lun-dmi,"  suddenly  shouted  a  brisk  porter,  darting 
suddenly  from  the  down  side  of  the  platform,  and  per- 
forming a  series  of  evolutions  over  the  rails,  chiefly 
composed  of  running  backwards  and  forwards,  with  no 
perceptible  object  but  that  of  throwing  nervous  people 
into  a  sweat  of  apprehension  at  the  insane  indifference 
the  man  displayed  to  being  changed  into  a  pancake  by 
the  advancing  engine ;— a  feat  it  was  quite  capable  of 
performing  with  more  celerity  and  certainty  than  the 
bat  of  any  harlequin  the  world  had  a  notion  of.  The 
worst  part  of  the  whole  affair  being,  that  the  porter 
who  at  least  has  won  from  those  who  observe  his 
antics  the  title  of  a  reckless  fool,  is  fully  aware  of  the 
danger  he  runs,  and  you  know  he  is. 

The  Portsmouth  and  Brighton  train  now  made  its 
appearance  in  very  close  proximity. 

"Now  then,  ladies,"  complacently  ejaculated 
Mr.  Randolph,  looking  with  a  sharp  keen  gaze  at  the 
advancing  train,  and  dropping  a  glance  to  where  the 
luggage  was  piled  for  depositing  in  the  luggage  van. 

"God  bless  you,  Ellen— God  bless  you!"  cried  Myra 
hurriedly,  embracing  her  warmly,  at  the  same  moment 
whispering  as  she  did  so.  **  You  will  not  forget  my 
request,  will  you,  Ellen." 

"  Oh  no,  that  I  won't.  I'll  go  to  the  post  ofiice 
every  morning,"  responded  Ellen,  kissing  her  affection- 
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atcly,  and  in  her  turn  whispering.  "  And  when  you 
are  a  lady,  you  will  not  forget  wliat  I  have  asked  of 
you  ?" 

"  You  make  me  laugh,  Ellen.  My  visions  of  grandeur 
and  rank  are  not  so  defined  as  you  would  make  them 
appear ;  but  be  assured  of  this,  I  will  not  suffer  any 
change  to  make  mo  forget,  where  I  wish  to  rcmcmlxjr  : 
least  of  all,  shall  your  truthful  sincerity  be  forgotten 
or  effaced.** 

**  But  you  will  not  forget,  or  look  coldly  on  him, 
because  you  may  be  lifted  into  a  station  much  higher 
tlian  his." 

"  No !  as  I  hope  after  death  to  go  there,"  said  Myra 
with  solemn  earnestness,  pointing  Heavenward. 

"  Thank  G<k1,"  ejaculated  Ellen  heartily.  "  I  am 
satisfied  now.'* 

"  I  really  must,  young  ladies,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Ean- 
dolph  suddenly  iiitcr})0sing,  speaking  although  a  little 
excited,  quite  blandly.  He  had  seated  Mrs.  Aston  in 
a  first  class  carriage,  had  secured  seats  for  himself  and 
Myra,  and  now,  to  prevent  the  latter  being  left  behind, 
abruptly  terminated  their  interesting  last  words. 

**  Now,  Worthen',  Lancin',  Shoroham,  Brighton,  and 
Lun-dun,"  bawled  the  brisk  porter,  running  along  the 
side  of  the  railway  carriages,  delivering  the  above 
names  of  the  places  with  a  pronunciation  which  defied 
any  one  but  himself  to  decipher  it. 

Ellen  followed  her  friend  to  the  carriage,  to  wliich 
she  was  conducted  with  urbane  politeness  by  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, saw  her  seated  opposite  her  mother  and  next  to 
the  door,  which  had  been  closed  as  soon  as  she  was 
seated,  and  then  followed,  as  usuali  the  last  shake  of 
the  hand  through  the  open  window. 

"Good-bye,  Ellen  dear,"  murmured  Myra. 

"  Good-bye,  Miss  Fairfax,  make  my  remembrances 
to  your  father,"  said  Mrs.  Aston,  >vith  a  kind  smile 
and  nod. 

**  Um— a— Good-day,  miss/*  ejaculated  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, with  a  polite  bow. 

Poor  Ellen  Fairfax !  she  stood  and  looked  at  them 
as  though  gazing  through  a  heavy  falling  rain ;  her 
lips  quivered  and  trembled,  her  throat  swelled,  but 
though  she  tried  to  respond  she  could  not  articuLito  a 
word. 

There  was  now  a  cessation  of  the  bawling,  but 
a  noise  of  running  feet  j  and  slow  and  stupitl  people, 
who  appeared  to  be  woefully  ignorant  of  the  only 
things  they  were  required  to  know,  and  the  brisk 
porter,  pushed  and  trundled  them  into  carriages 
with  a  bustling  movement,  as  though  a  frightful 
accident  would  occur  to  the  train  if  it  remained 
in  front  of  the  station  for  another  instant.  There 
was  the  banging  of  the  doors  by  an  excited  guard, 
the  brass-bound  peak  of  whose  cap  was  flatteneil 
fiercely  over  his  eyes,  and  the  mottled  hue  of  whose 
face  gave  him  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  angry 
hostility  with  a  north-easter,  and  that  he  had  had  the 
worst  of  it.    With  a  frowning  look  down  the  Una,  as 


though  a  number  of  peraona  who  had  no  bnaliieH  to 
do  M)  were  about  to  get  into  tbo  train,  he  shouted : 

«A11  right  behind  then)?" 

"  lt«~yight  here,"  jcUed  the  brisk  porter,  gimg 
tho  handle  of  the  last  door  he  had  doaed  a  tirist»  and 
himself  subsiding  into  a  slow  walk.  The  guttd  blew 
his  small  trilling  whistle,  the  engine  moved  on,  dragging 
the  train  after  it,  and  Bllen  was  left  standlttg  alone. 

She  watched  the  snake-like  line  of  carriage  as  it 
receded,  rapidly  growing  smaller  until  it  whiaked 
round  a  gradient  and  was  no  kmgar  visible  to  her. 
Then  with  a  sigh,  heavy-hearted  and  sad,  she  retomed 
to  her  home,  whither,  after  a  visit  to  Chaiiey,  she  was 
directing  her  stops  wheo  the  eoooontered  Myra. 


CHAPTER    XVI. 

"  Making  their  coromoa  aimotpher* 

An  intorchAngc  of  thought  aod  sool  ;— 
Yet  chaining  down  <^7c;  voice;  and  aar. 
To  custom'*  stam  control ; 

"  The  encoung'd  strife;  the  dMvlsh'd  tboogbt 
SUU  oombiittiog.  u 
Tbo  fljring  fcrroor  to  bo  i 
k  The  liogerin;  hope  in  Qying ; 

"  Until  with  OMh  poor  hunted  hart» 
To  its  last  coTort  flOriy  run. 
Life  stak'd  on  that  oooTulslve  •tart.'* 
KnoTox. 
"  Shb'B  mine  I 

•  •  •  • 

Toa  n^  actUc 
Tour  claims— rn  make  miuo  good." 
Braosr. 

THE    DWELLING     IK     LOKDOV.—UZtXM    HASTIKOfl.— 
LETTERS  PBOH   ABBOAD.— THX  OAPTirBB. 


Mb.  Randolph's  place  of  bonness  was  in  Paper 
Buildings,  in  the  Temple;  his  private  residenoe  in 
Baker  Street,  Portman  Square.  It  was  to  the  hitler 
place  he  conducted  his  female  *'i«"»»p*"i*n»f,  oo  thdr 
arrival  in  London.  Witli  his  usual  bunness  habits  he 
had  telegraphed  the  announcement  of  his  return,  and 
his  brougham  was  in  waiting  at  tbo  station  to  receive 
him  upon  reaching  his  house.  Mrs.  Aston  and  Myra 
were  met  and  welcomed  by  his  wifo  and  two  eldest 
daughters,  two  Imndsome  girU,  elegantly  accomplished, 
and  the  manner  of  their  reception  was  such  as  could 
not  fail  to  place  them  at  their  ease  at  oooe.  Mrs. 
Randolph  took  charge  of  Mrs.  Aston,  and  the  two 
Miss  Randolphs  of  Myra,  and  they  led  her  off  to  her 
sleeping  chamber  at  once.  Myra,  on  entering  it,  gnzcd 
somewhat  timidly  around  her ;  she  thought  of  her  own 
dear  little  bed-room  in  Arundel,  and  of  the  many 
happy  hours  she  had  spent  in  it ;  she  wondesed  what 
was  to  be  in  store  for  her  here.     What  cheering  hopes ! 
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what  fond    surmises!  what  forebodings!  what  tears! 


The  two  sisters  looked  at  each  other,  and  then  the 
eldest,  who  had  observed  the  direction  which  Myra's 
eyes  had  taken,  said : 

"  The  room  is  small.  Miss  Aston,  but  we  have  en- 
deavoured to  make  it  as  comfortable  for  you  as  we 
can,  and  if  you  should  find  out  any  deficiencies  you 
wish  supplied,  only  let  me  or  my  sister  know,  and 
mamma  will  directly  see  that  you  are  fhmished  with 
them." 

This  was  said  in  a  tone  in  which  disappointment 
was  slightly  visible.  Myra  turned  to  her,  and  with 
evident  surprise  said : 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Randolph,  a  hasty  glance  assures  me 
that  nothing  which  considerate  thoughtfulness  would 
place  at  my  command  is  absent.  It  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  aspect  of  the  room ;  if  one  could 
be  happy  any  where,  surely  it  could  not  fail  to  be  here." 

Miss  Randolph's  eyes  brightened. 

"  And  yet  you  sighed  r"  she  exclaimed. 

*'  Did  I  ?"  said  Myra.  "  It  is  very  probable ;  I 
thought  of  the  many  happy  hours  I  have  passed  in  my 
own  Uttle  room  at  Arundel,  though  bare  in  its  lack  of 
comforts  to  this,  and  the  uncertain  future  presenting 
itself  to  me  at  the  same  moment — I  no  doubt  did 


Well,  I  think  Isadore  is  a  pretty  name,'*  exclaimed 


She  sighed  ;  she  could  not  help  it ;  she  would  not  have  i  its  fair  owner,  and  giving   a  sly  look  at  Myra,  she 
had  it  noticed,  but  it  was  not  possible  to  prevent  it.  \  said :     "  It  is  fortunate,  that  if  one  does  part  with 


"  "We  hope  to  make  the  future  as  happ/  as  the  past ; 
that  is,  as  long  as  we  are  permitted  by  fate  to  be 
together,"  exclaimed  the  eldest  girl. 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  responded  Myra. 

"  Give  us  a  character  when  you  know  us  better. 
Miss  Aston,"  exclaimed  the  youngest,  with  a  laugh. 
"  I  am  afraid  if  you  say  anything  good-natured  now, 
you  will  find  out  you  have  been  premature  in  your 
remarks." 

"  Indeed,  Miss  Randolph,  that  is  scarcely  possible," 
returned  Myra,  with  a  smile. 

"  My  name  is  Isadore,  when  you  speak  to  me,  and 
not  Miss  Randolph,"  cried  the  young  girl  laughing. 
*'My  sister,  there  is  Miss  Randolph,  if  you  please." 

**  Not  to  you,  at  all  events.  Miss  Aston.  My  name 
is  Sophie,"  exclaimed  the  elder,  joining  in  her  sister's 
merry  laugh.  Myra  felt  a  rush  of  blood  to  her  face, 
neck  and  ears ;  she  remembered  her  conversation  with 
CHfton  upon  the  same  subject,  and  it  almost  seemed  as 
though  these  young  ladies  had  obtained  possession  of  it, 
and  were  joking  her.  She  felt,  however,  it  was  too 
absurd  for  a  moment  to  entertain  such  a  thought,  and 
she  joined  in  the  laugh  too,  saying  : 

"  My  name  then  is  Myra,  and  not  Miss  Aston :  you 
will  understand  young  ladies,  that  you  will  call  me  by 
no  other." 

"Myra,  what  a  pretty  name  1"  both  exclaimed  in  a 
breath. 

"  Not  prettier  than  Isadore,  or  Sophie,"  returned 
Myra. 


one's  surname  at  some  period  of  otfe's  life,  that  the 
christian  name  remains  one's  o^vn  property." 

"  Not  always,"  replied  her  sister  with  more  gravity. 

"Supposing  you  are  successful  in  catching  Everett's 

friend,    nobody  will  call  you  Mrs.  Isadore  Winslow, 

':'  they  will  style  you  Mrs.  Beverley  Winslow.     So  you 

will,  you  see,  lose  the  name  of  Isadore." 

"  Never.  Why,  Sophie,  you  must  be  mad  to  think 
that  I  am  other  than  disgusted  with  that  senseless 
puppy,  who  thinks  himself  and  all  belonging  to  him, 
*  fust  wate.*  Have  him  ?  I  would  sooner  mari-y  a 
common  soldier,  and  it  is  not  likely  that  I  sliould 
degrade  myself  so  low  as  that,  do  you  think  it  is, 
Sophie?" 

"  Marry  a  common  soldier !  why  what  are  you  think- 
ing of,"  cried  Sophie,  with  a  recoil.  "  For  mercy's  sake 
don't  let  mamma  hear  you  even  express  such  a  senti- 
ment as  that;  she  would  faint  at  it." 

"Better,  nevertheless,  than  Mr.  Beverley  Winslow," 
cried  Isadore,  with  a  toss  of  the  head. 

Poor  Myra,  how  acutely  she  felt  these  unfortunate 
remarks.  The  first  observation  by  Isadore  of  the 
alternative  she  would  adopt  rather  than  accept  the 
hand  of  Beverley  Winslow  was  to  her  like  a  stab  from 
a  dagger  in  her  heart.  She  became  crimson,  the 
eloquent  blood  displayed  itself  in  her  cheeks  and  fore- 
head, and  as  Sophie  took  up  the  subject  and  pursued  it, 
she  turned  from  scarlet  to  a  ghastly  paleness.  What 
would  Clifton  have  suffered  if  he  had  overheard  these 
remarks?  Yet  was  it  possible  that  he  could  have 
felt  them  more  acutely  than  she  did  at  this  moment  ? 
She  thought  of  Ellen  Fairfax's  homely  proverb,  "Hand- 
some is  that  handsome  does,"  but  she  had  the  discretion 
to  see  that  to  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  the  principle 
just  now  would  be  out  of  place.  The  sisters,  unconscious 
of  having  uttered  a  word  to  wound  her  feelings,  had 
only  sought  to  raise  a  smile  by  their  observations  { 
they  found  they  had  not  succeeded,  and  were  at  a  loss 
to  understand  why, 

"  You  look  pale.  Miss  Aston,"  exclaimed  Isadore,  in 
a  tone  of  interest. 

"Myra,  if  you  please,  Isadore,"  said  our  heroine, 
with  a  soft  smile  and  gentle  tone. 

"  Myra  dear  I  meant  to  say,  of  course,"  cried  Isadore, 
laughing  again. 

"  She  is  tired,  and  we  are  fatiguing  her  dreadfully,'* 
exclaimed  Sophie,  adding,  "  We  will  leave  you  to  your- 
self for  a  little  time,  and  then  we  will  come  and  fetch 
you  into  the  drawing-room." 

Myra  thanked  her,  for  she  did,  indeed,  wish  to  be 
alone,  even  for  a  short j  time ;  and  both  kissing  her, 
skipped  out  of  the  room. 

After  a  general  survey  of  the  room  which  was  to  be 
her  own  for  some  time,  and  perceiving  tliat  many 
imaginary  wants  had  been  supplied  in  addition  to  the 
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actual,  that,  in  tlxort,  it  was  impossible  for  ooreful  con* 
sideratcucss  to  exceed  what  had  been  done  to  ensure 
her  comfort,  sha  changed  her  dress,  and  sat  waiting 
until  the  return  of  Isadore  and  Sophie,  feeling  that 
slic  was  about  to  enter  upon  an  entirely  new  life.  She 
had  only  a  dim  and  dreamy  notion  of  what  Mr.  R:m- 
dolph's  intentions  were,  and  of  what  his  exertions  pro- 
mised; in  fact,  ho  had  not  bceti  very  expUcit  evoii  to 
her  mother,  but  he  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt  tliat 
!Mrs.  Aston  was  entitled  to  a  considerable  fortune,  a 
fi\T  more  elevated  position  than  she  now  held,  and  that 
he  could  secure  it  for  her.  She  soon  began  to  luivc  a 
souse  that  the  supplication  of  Ellen  Fairfax  on  behalf 
of  Clifton  Grey  was  not  unwarrantable;  that  she 
should  indeed  probably  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which 
to  forget  him  entirely  would  be  what  the  world — such 
as  it  is  that  chiims  that  title — would  deem  proper  and 
prudent ;  bnt  would  she  ?  No,  not  to  be  elevated  to 
a  throne :  she  felt  that.  Strange  that  in  so  short  a 
time  their  rehitivc  positions  should  be  so  reversed. 
When  he  first  met  with  her  at  Arundel  she  had  pre- 
sented herself  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  waiting  maid 
to  a  gentleman  of  first  class  education,  looking  forward 
to  a  rank  in  society  the  first  of  its  kind.  How  had  he 
treated  her  then  ?  As  a  gentleman  who  has  any  claim 
to  the  real  title  always  treats  a  virtuous  woman — with 
the  most  respectful  attention,  with  the  tenderest  con- 
sideration ;  neither  by  look,  by  gesture,  by  word,  had  ho 
acted  to  her  other  than  if  he  had  considered  her  of  a 
station  far  higher  than  it  was  even  now.    And  was  she 


Sophie  bid  me  tcU  yoa  ibe'd  bebero  in  »  miauit ;  and  if 
J9Q  pleaae  if  yoo  bave  an/  oommanda  for  me,  Uim, 
becaaae  I'm  jronr  maitl^  Hm," 

Myre  looked  al  bcr.  Sbo  was  jroong,  aboot,  liitMn, 
good  looking;  nnart  in  ber  attira^  and  ttriUflgl/  daani 
whik)  the  arraageoMDt  of  hair,  colbu',  oap— if  thaat 
circular  pieoea  of  net  trimmad  with  lace,  and  gn«^i«hfd 
with  such  brilliant  narrow  ribbon  and  popped  io  aandly 
at  the  back  of  the  bead  feminine  can  be  called  fipe 
dress,  and  other  parts  of  her  attln^  waa  In  n$k  apple* 
pie  order  that  it  wonkl  hare  been  impoerible  to  Iwre 
found  an  article  awry  or  oat  of  ite  place. 

Myra  elicited  from  her  that  her  name  waa  Locj* 
and  that  she  was  one  of  a  hrge  tuaSij  brot^t  ap  in 
the  country ;  timt  ber  conain  had  aent  fSpr  bcr  to  Looiloo 
and  had  taught  her  bow  to  wait,  and  had  paid  for  hcf 
to  learn  dress  making  and  hair  dreanng,  and  in  (act 
had  been  at  all  the  expense  of  the  education  which 
fitted  her  for  the  position  she  now  held,  and  althoi^ 
her  first  essay,  for  which  she  waa  more  capable  than 
many  who  had  been  in  such  situationa  aercral  years. 

"  How  old  is  your  cousin  ;**  asked  Myra,  somewhat 
interested  in  her  story. 

"  Just  nineteen.  Miss,'*  replied  the  girL 

"  Oh !"  thought  Myra  "  I  sec  bow  it  is : "  and  thco 
aloud  "He  is  young  to  IiaTC  acted  with  fodi  thonghifnl 
goodness." 

The  girl  opened  her  eyea  until  they  ^ipeared  of  tlia 
drcumfcrcnco  of  tea  cups;  she  tamed  a  rkitnt  scarlet 
and  said : 

"  He'  m !   its  a  she'  m !  my  ooosin  Lizzie  Hastings 

oftfaie 


to  iHjpay  this  with  ungracious  and  ungrateful  pride  ? 

She  had  not  a  second  thought  about  it.     Conduct  so  \  ft^t  hand  with  Mrs.  Stewart,  up  in  the 

contemptible  was  out  of  her  pale,  and  she  dismissed  ]  street,  Miss, 

at  once  remembrances  of  what  his  standing  in  society 

was  for  what  he  was  himself.     She  loved  to  dwell  on 

that ;  she  thought  him  first  so  noble  and  so  clever,  so 

well  read,  so  fluent  in  speech,  so  able  in  criticism,  and 

sohaudsome— so  very  handsome,  for  that  unquestionably 

had  its  weight  with  her,  and  she  loved  to  sit  and 

imagine  his  clear  musical  voice  conversing  with  her,  his 

deep  expressive  eye  bent  on  her  own,  and  to  believe 

that  though  actually  apart  they  were  absolutely  present 

in  spirit— a  communion  which  would,  even  to  dream  of. 


"  Oh !"  said  Myra,  quietly,  and  felt  to  be  glowing  red 
too.  To  ber  relief,  Sophie  and  Isadorc  Randolph  made 
their  appearance,  and  they  descended  to  the  drawing 
room,  leaving  the  girl  in  the  room,  and  promising  to  be 
rather  a  pet  of  ]\ryra. 

She  soon  felt  at  home.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bandog  were 
capable  of  doing  to  perfection  the  social  booors  of 
their  table,  so  as  to  place  at  case  in  a  few  minotes  Uae 
greatest  possible  stranger. 

"  I  have  invited  no  one,  and  deolared  the  fkmily  ont 


have  thrown  Clifton  into  raptures,  had  he  known  what  \  to  every  one  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Bandt^ph, 

she  imagined  him  to  say,  and  in  what  terms  she 
fashioned  her  reply. 

She  was  thus  employed  when  she  became  conscious 
that  a  young  girl  was  in  the  i-oom  coughing,  and  trying 
to  draw  her  attention  to  her  presence.  She  started,  and 
rose  up. 

"Oh!  if  you  please.  Miss,"  said  the  girl,  "  I  came  to 
do  your  hair,  and  di-ess  you ;  but  I  see  you've  did  it." 

"  Oh,  yes,  thank  you,"  returned  Myra,  smiling.  "  I 
have  been  used  to  do  it  myself." 

"  Yes,  Miss;  but  if  you  please  for  tte  future  I'm  to  do 
it  for  you." 

"Who  sent  you?" 


Mi-s.  Kandolph,  ^liss;  and  if  you  pkase,  iSiiss,  i\iiss  i  up,    looking— evidently 


"  So  that  yon  might,  my  dear  Mias  Aston—  ' 

"  Myra ! "  exclaimed  Sophie,  in  a  mock  heroic  i 

"Myra!"   ejacubted  Isadore,  much  in    the 
strain. 

"  Myra,"  said  the  young  hdy  herself  hiaiXj,  bat 
with  a  pleased  smile. 

"  Oh !  ah !  I  see,"  remarked  Mr.  Bondolph,  rabbiag 
his  hands.  *'That  is  just  what  I  wish— a  cOHipaflt 
which  will  be  observed  on  both  sidea." 

"  Signed,  scaled,  and  delivered,"  cried  Sophie,  in  hat 
aemi-tragic  toues. 

"  What  is  signed,  scaled,  and  deUvered  ?  "  eried  a 

young  man  sauntering  into  the  nxnn,  screwing  tuaeyee 

near    si^ited— as    if 


desirous  of  picking  out  of  the  mist  before  him  the 
various  individuals  composing  the  party,  being  for  the 
moment  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  indecision  as  to 
whether  those  present  were  members  of  his  own 
family,  or  strangers  as  much  unknown  to  him  as  a 
tribe  of  Chippewa  Indians.  After  deciding  that  an 
object  of  only  gradually  developing  feminine  propor- 
tions and  attire  was  Isadore  Kandolph,  and  an 
individual  iii  dark  was  her  father  and  his,  he  halted 
before  Myra,  and  said  : 

*  Soph-— Hallo  !     Soph — ha  ha!  why  you've  been 

dj'essing  your  hair  in  another  style.    Wliat  a  vain  puss 

you  are !" 

I        A  shout  of  laughter  followed  this  discovery,  and  he 

!     knew  Si  fiasco,  of  which  he  was  the  hero,  had  been  per- 

j     formed.     Immediately  he  popped  a  pair  of  handsome 

{     gold  mounted  glasses  to  his  eyes,  and  saw,  looking 

with  some  curiosity   up  into  his  own,  a  pair  of  the 

loveliest  eyes  he  had  ever  seen  in  his  life  or  could  ever 

hope  to  see,  and  with  these  a  countenance  not  a  jot 

?ess  beautiful.     He  felt  hot;  he  made  a  bow,  and  said 

hastily : 

*'  I  beg  you  ten  thousands  pardons  for  making  such 
a  mistake.  I  liave  no  excuse  to  offer ;  I  ought  to 
have  known  better.    Governor,  pray  introduce  me." 

Mr.  Randolph  at  once  explained,  and  Everett  Ran- 
dolph— for  the  new  arrival  was  Mr.  Randolph's  son — 
being  aware  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  her 
case,  being  with  his  father  in  the  profession,  ejaculated, 
*'  By*  Jove ! "  and  at  once  proceeded  to  engage  Myra 
in  conversation,  but  not  until  his  father  had  explained 
what  he  had  been  about  to  observe  when  interrupted, 
that,  for  that  night,  it  would  be  exclusively  a  family 
party,  so  that  they  might  get  well  acquainted.  They 
did  so,  and  on  retiring  to  rest,  none  appeared  to  be 
dissatisfied  with  the  prospect  of  having  to  spend  some 
time  in  tlie  company  of  each  other. 

And  some  little  time  passed  away,  Mr.  Randolph 
had  placed  it  in  Mrs.  Aston's  power  to  draw  upon  his 
bank  for  a  certain  sum,  much  larger  than  she  was 
likely  to  require,  and  set  her  mind  quite  at  case,  by 
assuring  her,  that  he  had  in  his  possession  documents 
which  made  her  the  legal  possessor  of  a  much 
larger  amount  than  he  had  placed  to  her  credifc,  but 
that  it  would  take  some  little  time  to  realise,  and  in 
the  interim  he  was  prepared  to  supply  whatever  cash 
she  might  have  occasion  for,  and  this,  with  the  exlioi-- 
tatlon  that  she  was  not  to  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of 
an  obligation. 

Myra,  thus  surrounded,  thns  circumstanced,  sooa 
lost  the  rusticity  she  had  possesed.  •  Slic  was  stiU 
quiet  and  reserved,  but  now  it  wore  a  different  aspect, 
No  one  for  an  Instant  would  construe  her  retmn%' 
manner  for  bashfulness.  Perhaps  the  pure,  simple,, 
child-like  diffidence,  might  have  charmed  the  lover  or? 
unsophisticated  nature  more,  but  it  would  be  ridiculous 
to  deny  that  the  polish  of  society  of  a  first  classv 
character  had  not  added  to  the  elegance  of  her  bearinf^ 


the  ease  of  her  movements,  the  general  impression  that 
her  beautiful  face  and  figure  conveyed  to  every  one 
who  turned  eyes  upon  them. 

One  of  the  most  moved  was  Everett  Randolph's 
friend  and  school  companion,  Beverley  WInslow,  who, 
one  quiet  evening,  had  been  brought  home  by  Everett, 
"just  to  please  the  girls,"  who,  when  nothing  else  was 
on  the  tapisy  were  glad  to  have  Beverley  WInslow  to 
jibe  at.  Like  Everett,  he  was  near  sighted,  but  not 
so  much ;  nevertheless  he  trusted  to  nothing  but  his 
glass,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  held  it  to  his  eye, 
by  the  attraction  of  eye  brow  and  cheek  bone,  was  in 
its  way  a  clever  feat.  At  first  sight,  he  declared  that 
he  succumbed,  and  that  same  night  requested  Everett 
to  put  him  in  the  way  of  a  proposal,  which,  however, 
his  friend  declined.  He  had  fallen  in  love  liiraself  at 
first  sight;  but  almost  immediately  awoke  to  the 
certainty  that  his  suit  would  be  rejected,  and  therefore 
had  the  good  sense  to  set  to  work  and  master  it.  He 
had  no  notion,  consequently,  of  assisting  a  proposition 
he  felt  would  be  infinitely  more  ridiculous  than  his  own ; 
for  though  he  kept  the  society  of  Beverley  WInslow, 
he  was  not  a  moment  in  doubt  in  respect  to  the  esti- 
mate to  be  formed  of  his  character,  and  really  in  a 
friendly  spirit  advised  him  to  relinquish  his  advances 
In  that  quarter. 

*  Wheffo'  ?  '*  he  asked.  "  It  weally  seems  to  me  no 
wule,  because  you  wevewing  and  adowing  her,  a* 
afwald  to  weveal  you'  passion,  that  I  should  be 
debawed  doing  so.  You  must  admit,  my  dea'  Evewett, 
that  the  lady  will  have  to  decide  fo'  herself,  and  might 
not  wejolcc  that  you  took  that  pwovlnce  on  yourself. 
You  know  too,  that  women  are  stwuck — unaccountably 
stwuck  by  a  man's  appeawance ;  now  you'll  acknowledge 
Evewett,  my  boy,  that  the'  is  a  dwifiewence  between 
us." 

*'  I  do,"  laconically  responded  Everett. 

**  Well,  it  would  weally  be  pwesumptuous  of  you,  to 
shut  one  up  by  the  monstwously  widlculons  conception, 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her,  to  sufficiently  like 
me  to  wewawd  my  adowatlon  with  her  hand.  You'll 
excuse  me,  Evewett,  but  it  is  weally  too  absw'd.  It 
won't  beah  weflection." 

Nevertheless,  Everett  extorted  from  him  a  promise, 
that  he  would,  for  the  present,  take  no  steps  to  prose- 
cnte  a  suit,  that  without  the  smallest  necessity  for 
shrewdness,  or  foresight,  Everett  was  certain  would 
be  rejected  imperatively,  and  which,  therefore,  could 
not  fail  to  be  troublesome  and  annoying  if  pursued,  but 
which  he  was  very  decidedly  determined  it  should  not 
prove.  » 

Beverley  WInslow,  however,  was  a  more  frequent 
visitor  than  ewr,  and  as  often  as  consistent  with  the 
rules  of  good  breeding,  would  make  a  morning  call, 
hoping  to  see  Myra,  in  which  he  was  not  always 
successful;  for  M'hen  she  heard  his  voice,  before  entering 
the  room,  she  retired  to  her  chamber,  and  regaled 
herself  with  a  hooV.     She  could  not  extract  the  fun 
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out  of  his  folly  that  both  Sophie  and  Isadore  Eandolph 
did  with  much  cleverness.  He  was  distasteful  to  her, 
she  cared  not  to  analj^ze  the  feeling,  it  was  enough  for 
her,  that  there  was  a  sense  that  ho  was  unpleasant, 
and  though  his  absence  or  presence  really  did  not  make 
much  diiference  to  her,  still,  if  there  was  a  choice,  it 
would  have  been,  that  he  should  have  kept  away. 

Yet  his  visits  eventually  were  productive  of  no  little 
importance  to  Myra. 

Let  us  in  a  few  words  here  explain,  that  soon  aftet  ', 
Myra's  arrival  in  London,  she  wrote  a  long  letter  to 
Ellen  Fairfax,  particularly  acquainting  her  with  her 
present  address,  and  begging  her  to  communicate  with 
her,  especially  if  she  had  received  a  letter.  This  letter 
was  given  to  the  footman  to  post,  who,  while  on  his 
way  to  perform  the  operation,  met  with  an  old  friend, 
and  immediately  the  pair  adjourned  to  a  neighbouring 
public-house,  where  many  were  the  drams— and  the  'just 
one  mores ! '  which  they  swallowed.  At  length  by  the 
time  the  footman  got  into  the  streets  he  was  three 
parts  tipsy,  and  wholly  oblivious  of  what  ei'rand  he  had 
been  sent  on.  A  few  days  subsequently  he  found  the 
letter  very  dirty,  and  horribly  crumpled,  in  his  coat-tail 
pocket.  He  remembered  in  an  instant  the  circumstances 
connected  with  it,  and  fearful  of  his  neglect  being  found 
out,  he  burnt  the  missive,  purposing  stoutly  to  swear 
that  he  had  posted  it  on  the  day  he  had  been  commis- 
sioned to  do  so.  In  ten  days  after  he  received  from 
Myra  another  letter  directed  to  the  same  address  :  he 
remembered  it  in  a  moment.  He  went  out,  as  though 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  as  ordered,  but  really  to  destroy 
that  also.  He  went  into  a  tap  room  of  a  public  house, 
opened  the  letter,  and  commenced  perusing  the  contents 
wliicli  began  as  follows : 

"Dearest  Ellen,  why  have  you  not  answered  my  letter 
of  the  6th.    Pray,  dearest,  explain  your  silence/'— 

He  read  no  more,  it  went  into  the  flames ;  he 
rammed  it  into  the  buttling  coals  with  the  poker, 
until  consumed,  and  then  he  returned  as  before,  ready 
to  swear  that  he  had  posted  it  in  Old  Cavendish 
Street,  and  that  a  little  man  with  spectacles,  and  a 
green  cotton  umbrella,  had  put  a  quantity  of  letters  into 
the  box  at  the  same  time.  Tlius  Ellen  receiving  no 
communication  from  Myra,  could  not  communicate 
with  her,  for  Waters  destroy ea  the  board  which  had 
borne  Mr.  Randolph's  address  in  the  Temple,  and  the 
clue  for  a  correspondence  between  Myra  and  Clifton  by 
this  channel  was  thus  lost.  She  had  written  too  to 
Prcciosa,  but  had  received  no  reply,  for  that  young  lady 
had  not  been  permitted  to  have  her  letter.  Mr.  Jayne 
intercepted  it.  He  smelt  communications  between 
Clifton  and  Preciosa ;  it  was  part  of  the  duty  he  had 
undertaken  to  prevent  them,  either  by  personal  inter- 
views, or  by  letter ;  so  ho  skilfully  opened  the  lady's 
epistles,  whether  forwarded  by  her,  or  addressed  to  her. 
Those  of  no  moment  to  the  general  instructions  he 
received,  he  permitted  to  pass ;  those  which  trenched 
upon  them    he    unhesitatingly    and    unscrupulously 


destroyed.  Thus  a  letter  from  Senorita  Preciosa  to 
Myra,  communicating  the  brief  circumstances  attendant 
upon  the  incident,  with  which  she  was  connected,  in 
the  departure  of  Clifton  from  London,  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Mr  Jayne,  read,  and  with  a  grin  con- 
signed to  the  fire.  This  soiu:ce,  as  a  means  of  information, 
was  therefore  closed  against  her. 

But  there  was  another,  and  thus  she  became  possessed 
of  it. 

Her  maid  Lucy  had  become  a  pet,  the  girl  was 
anxious,  willing,  respectful,  prompt,  and  active- 
She  went  about  her  duties  with  a  cheerful  spirit,  and 
strove  her  utmost  to  give  satisfaction.  With  Myra 
this  was  quite  enough  to  ensure  it,  even  had  she  been 
loss  expert,  but  then  she  was  handy  and  clever,  could 
really  dress  hair  with  taste,  make  or  retrim  a  dress 
with  skill,  and  under  the  tuition  of  her  cousin  really  do 
wonders  with  a  bonnet  or  e&p.  Her  Cousin  Lizzie 
Hastings  was  not  a  girl  who  did  her  work  by  halves ; 
though  but  Lucy's  senior  only  three  years,  she  was 
ranch  hsr  elder  in  practical  sense,  worldly  knowledge, 
and  self  reliance;  and  she  made  it  her  duty  to  see  after 
h&v  protegee^  and  keep  her  up  to  the  proper  standard- 
Myra  had  rather  encouraged  her  visits,  for  she  could 
not  but  see  they  were  of  advantage  to  the  girl,  and 
she  could  not  help  liking  the  cheerful  manner  and 
pretty  face  of  Lizzie,  or  to  be  struck  by  the  proper  and 
womanlv  view  she  always  took  of  the  general  affau's 
ofhfe. 

One  night  Myra  had  declined  to  go  to  the  Opera,  not 
feeling  v/ell.  The  rest  of  the  family  were  gone,  Mr* 
and  Mrs.  Randolph  her  mother,  Everett,  and  the  two 
girls.  She  sat  for  gome  time  in  the  drav;ing  room 
reading  tmtil  she  fell  into  a  reverie,  and  then,  though 
her  attitude  Was  the  same,  her  eyes  failed  to  trace  the 
words  before  theffl,  her  meniory  went  back  with  her  to 
the  night  at  the  inn  when  she  first  met  Clifton. 
The  frightful  storm—  the  subsequent  tisit — that  event- 
ful morning  by  the  Aran ;  aU  passed  in  review  before 
her.  Where  was  he  now?  had  he  forgotten  her— was  he 
yet  alive  ?  The  British  Army  was  known  to  be  en- 
camped at  Varna,  and  many  had  died  from  disease  there; 
she  knew  not  his  regiment — nay  she  knew  not  how  to 
set  about  making  any  enquiry  respecting  him.  She 
waited  in  dreary  suspense  a  letter  from  him— it  came 
not.  Ellen  wrote  not  j  it  was  strange,  mysterious,  and 
made  her  despond.  In  the  midst  of  the  luxury  by 
which  she  was  surrounded,  there  was  an  aching  void. 
Oh!  had  Clifton  Grey  but  been  in  the  position  of 
Everett  Randolph,  that  he  might  have  visited  there,  or 
even  Beverley  Winslow  I  How  hard  was  fate,  that 
would  deny  so  small  a  favor  to  one  so  worthy,  and  yet 
grant  it  to  another  in  all  respects  his  opposite!— 
At  this  moment  her  eye  caught  the  figure  of  Mr. 
\  Beverley  Winslow,  sauntering,  wth  affected  step  and 
I  slow,  towards  the  house— now  adjusting  his  eye-glass, 
\  anon  twiddling  the  end  of  his  mustache,  and  all  the 
\  while  twirling  and  swinging  his  cane,  to  the  njanifest 
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disadvantage  of  paasers  by.  He'  was  yet  some  distance 
off,  and  a  curl  of  scorn  turned  tlio  bcautiftillip  of  Myra, 
as  she  thought  of  the  disparity  in  position  between  bim 
and  Clifton. 

Her  attention  tlius  drawn  to  him,  she  perceived  that  by 
bis  carelessness  ho  had  contrived  to  strike  with  his  cane 
u  young  female,  who,  proceeding  the  same  way  as  himself 
at  a  quicker  pace,  had  attempted  to  pass  between  him 
and  the  railings  in  front  of  the  houses.  The  young 
jemale  evidently  stopped,  and  made  an  exclamation, 
and  Beverley  Winslow  paused  also :  in  an  instant 
ho  gave  a  kind  of  tragic  start,  and  seized  the 
young  female  by  the  wrist.  She  struggled  for  a 
moment,  and  then,  breaking  away,  darted  down  a 
street,  at  the  corner  of  which  the  incident  took  place, 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Beverley  "Winslow.  Both  dis- 
appeared, and  Myra  felt  a  little  mystified,  and,  perhaps, 
a  little  curious  to  know  what  it  could  all  mean. 
She  remained  at  the  window  for  a  minute  or  two  to 
watch  for  the  denouement ;  but  as  nothing  more  was 
visible  of  the  pair  she  turned  away.  As  she  did  so,  and 
before  she  could  leave  the  window,  she  saw  appear  lower 
down  the  street  from  another  turning — Mr.  Randolph's 
mansion  standing  between  the  two — the  same  young 
who  seemed  to  be  very  neatly  and  well  attired, 
Beverley  Winslow  had  so  suddenly  seized.  She  was 
hurrying  forward  almost  at  a  run,  and  crossed  to  the 
same  side  of  the  way  as  that  on  which  Myra  was 
standing;  when  she  reached  the  house,  Myra  lost 
sight  of  her.  Beverley  Winslow  evidently  kept  up  the 
pursuit,  and  as  she  cared  not  to  watch  his  movements, 
she  quitted  the  window.  Almost  at  the  same  moment 
there  was  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  and  a  ring  at  the 
bell,  and  in  loss  than  a  minute  the  footman  appeared  with 
the  announcement  that  Mr.  Beverley  Winslow  begged  to 
be  permitted  the  honour  of  paying  his  respects  to  Miss 
Myra  Aston ;  she  looked  at  the  man  with  some  astonish- 
ment as  though  she  scarcely  heard  aright,  but  imme- 
diately recovering  herself,  sent  back  a  request  to  be 
excused,  being  ill,  and  at  the  moment  retiring  to  her 
own  room. 

The  man  departed  with  his  message,  and  she  at  once  I  see  my— my  husband  that  will  be,  if  God  in  his  infinite 
went  to  her  chamber,  not  caring,  after  the  excuse  she  I  mercy  spares  liim— at  the  last  moment  when  bo  left 


had  sent,  either  to  be  seen  or  to  be  placed  in  the  way 
of  importunities,  which  she  knew  Beverley  Winslow, 
when  he  ascertained  she  was  at  home  alone,  would  be 
capable  of.  On  reaching  her  apartment  she  found 
there  Lucy  and  her  cousin,  the  latter  in  her  street 
attire.  A  glance  was  sufficient  to  inform  her  that  this 
was  the  young  female  who  had  broken  away  from 
Beverley  Winslow,  and  whom  he  had  pursued.  The 
girl's  face  was  flushed  and  heated,  and  she  looked  ready 
to  cry.  ]\Iyra  greeted  her  kindly,  but  made  no  allusion 
to  the  event  she  had  witnessed.  Lizzie  Hastings,  how- 
ever, apologised  for  being  in  her  room  in  her  mantle 
and  bonnet. 

"  I  did  it  only,  I  assure  you,  for  the  best,  miss,  for  I 
felt  it  was  the  safest — '* 


"Thc8afert?"rr'     ^  '  "  ra. 

"  Yes,  mi«»,"  rq  ,  "  it  ii  •  itninge  story  j 

I  should  liko  to  tell  it  you,  if  yoD  will  not  mind  kiting 
Lucy  go  to  her  own  room  for  a  few  minntes." 

Myra  felt  awkwardly  situated.  She  was  sonewbat 
curious  to  heor  the  stofy— not  rcry  modi  fo— but 
hardly  desirous  of  being  made  a  confidant  on  such  a 
subject  as  this  promised  to  bo ;  but  still  bcr  natural 
good  nature  got  the  better  of  prido  promptings,  for 
she  could  seo  tho  girl  was  eager  to  oomnronlcate  all  to 
her,  and  she  acquiesced.  Lucy  thcrcnpOD  west  to  ber 
room,  seemingly  as  cheerfully  as  sbo  went  about  crery 
thing,  really  dying  to  know  what  ber  coosin  could  have 
to  tell  to  her  young  mistress. 

Lizzie  sat  for  n  moment,  hesitating  and  speculating 
where  to  begin  her  history,  and  at  length,  clearing  ber 
voice,  she  said : 

"  I  saw  you  standing  at  tho  window,  miss,  as  I  en* 
tered  tlie  house,  and  I  suppose  that  you  saw  me  foUowed 
by  a  troublesome  and  annoying  ruffian." 

"RnfRan  !"  echoed  Myra,  almost  with  a  smile,  "why 
it  was  Mr.  Beverley  Winslow,  was  it  not  ?" 

"That  is  tho  name  which  was  written  on  a  card 
which  he  once  sent  to  rac,"  returned  Lizzie^  a  littlo  ex- 
cited, "and  perhaps  I  ought  to  call  him  a  gentleman; 
but  I  cannot  think  him  one  from  his  conduct  to  me, 
and  it  goes  against  my  very  heart  to  call  him  a  gentle* 
man— gentleman  indeed!  Ah,  miss,  yoa  should  have 
seen  a  young  comrade  of— of— of  a  sergeant  in  the 
Guards  that  I  know;  ah!  he  was  a  gentleman,  although 
he  was  but  a  common  soldier." 

Myrn,  though  she  smiled  at  bcr  earnestness^  was 
struck  by  the  observation. 

"  You  laugh,  miss ;  but  you  should  have  seen  tho 
young  soldier  I  mean,  you  would  have  been  more  likely 
to  fiiU  in  love  with  him  than  have  laughed  at  him." 

"Indeed!" 

"  Yes,  miss ;  he  was  handsome  in  person,  gentle  in 
manner,  noble  in  spirit,  and  brave  as  a  lion.  Ho 
knocked  down  like  a  pepper-castor  that  "mean  wretch 
Mr.  Winslow  for  annoyhig  me ;  and  he  helped  mo  to 


England.    He  might  have  been  in  tho  ranks,  but,  <A, 

he  was  the  true  gentleman !    I  never  say  my  prayers 

at  night  without  imploring  the  Almighty  to  hear  me, 

and  send  back  to  England,  safe  and  well,  Clifton 

Grey." 

,    M^-ra  tnmod  palo  as  death  ;  she  clutched  Uzzie  by 

the  wrist  so  as  to  startle  her,  and  gasped  out : 

"Who?" 

Lizzie  looked  frightened,  and  replied : 

**  I  hope  you'll  pardon  me,  miss,  but  indeed  I  trust 
I  have  said  nothing  to  offend  you." 

Myra  shook  her  head  impatiently. 

•'No,  no,  oh  no!"  she  said,  hnrricdly;  "repeat  that 
name  you  uttered  just  now  again," 

"The  soldier's,  miss?" 


"Yes— yes." 

*' Clifton  Grey." 

"  It  is  the  uaiue!— you  saw  bim — tell  me  what  you 
know  of  him — all — all  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know  much,  but  all  I  do  I'll  willingly  tell. 
I  have  a  sweetheart,  miss — it  would  be  affectation  to 
conceal  it,  and  I  will  lirst  toll  you  the  plain  truth." 

"  Who— him,  Mr.  Grey  ?" 

"  Oh,  mercy  !  no— he's  a  gentleman" — 

"  You  said  but  now  he  was  a  private  soldier.'* 

"  That's  true,  and  so  the  sergeant  told  me,  though 
no  said  he  believed  he  was  a  thorough  gentleman  who 
had  left  his  friends  out  of  some  quarrel.  Ho  entered 
the  army  in  the  ranks."  v 

"  Where  did  the  sergeant  first  meet  him — did  he 
enlist  him  V 

"lie  did,  miss  J  it  was  at  Arundel,  in  Sussex.  The 
sergeant  told  me  the  whole  story;  he  became  a  soldier 
to  save  a  widow  named  Rowc  breaking  her  heart  on 
account  of  a  son  who  had  enlisted." 

"It  is  the  same,"  mentally  ejaculated  T^Iyra,  and 
again  urged  Lizzie  to  proceed  with  her  narration. 

Lizzie  Hastings  then  told  her  all  that  the  reailcrs 
already  know,  something  they  do  not  know,  and  some- 
thing, too,  that  Myra  had  long  wanted  to  know — 
the  name  of  the  regiment  which  Clifton  Grey  had  joined. 

"  Have  you  heard  from  your  friend  since  he  has  been 
gone  ?"  asked  Myra,  in  a  quiet  voice. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Lizzie,  "  I  have  had  three  letters 
from  him ;  two  from  Malta  and  one  from — from — 
what  Is  the  name  of  the  young  prince  who  hud  a 
wonderful  lamp  ?'* 

"FromAladyn?'» 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  place ;  and  there's  in  each  a  good 
long  piece  written  to  me  by  Mr.  Grey." 

Myra  uttered  an  audible  sigh,  Clifton  had  written 
to  this  young  girl,  but  not  one  word  to  her ;  still  there 
might  be  some  sound  reason  for  his  silence;  she  had  no 
wish  to  misjudge  him.  She  felt  an  intense  desire  to 
read  the  letters— at  least,  what  Clifton  had  written  -, 
the  outpourings  of  Sergeant  Ilavcrel's  heart  to  the 
young  girl  before  her  could  hardly  possess  much 
interest  lor  her ;  acting  on  the  impulse,  she  turned  to 
Lizzie,  and  said : 

"  If  you  would  not  object,  I  should  much  like  to  sec 
those  letters  ?" 

"  You,  Miss  ?"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  with  astonishment, 
and  a  rose  blush"  mantling  her  face  and  neck.  "  You 
would  hardly  like  to  read  the  foolish  nonsense  Walter 
Haverel  writes." 

There  was  a  tremulous  motion  In  Myra's  eyes. 

"  I — I — have  some  reason  to  believe — nay,  I  think 
I  must  have  known  the  Mr.  Grey  you  have  referred  to. 
I  could  be  better  assured  of  this  if  I  were  to  see  his 
handwriting." 

It  flashed  through  Lizzie's  mind  that  Myra  was  one 
of  the  rijh  relations  of  "Gentleman  Grey,"  tis  Sergeant 
Haverel  was  fond  of  callinsr  him. 


*'I  have  not  got  them  wjth  me.  They  are  at  my 
aunt's,"  she  said. 

Myra  cxliibited  a  motion  of  pained  disappointment. 
Lizzie  Hastings  grew  hotter  in  her  speculations. 
"Lor!"  she  muttered  to  herself,  "perhaps  this  beautiful 
young  lady  is  his  sweetheart,  and  her  ill-natured  friends 
won't  let  her  have  him.  I'll  be  no  party  to  their 
wickedness,  I  promise  them."    Then  she  said  aloud : 

"  I  will  try  and  bring  them  to  you  next  Sunday, 
miss,  if  that  will  do  ?" 

Next  Sunday !  This  was  Tuesday.  IMyra  felt  sick 
at  the  idea  of  waiting  such  a  dreary  Icngtli  of  time, 
and  then  hit  upon  a  simple  and  very  foolish  idea.  All 
the  family,  including  her  mother,  were  at  the  opera ; 
perhaps  this  aunt  did  not  live  a  long  way  oft^  and  she 
might  accompany  Lizzie  there,  peruse  the  letters, 
and  no  one  be  any  the  wiser  of  the  mode  she  had 
adopted  to  secure  the  means  of  communicating  with 
Clifton,  if  only  to  know  why  he  had  never  written  to 
her. 

She  glanced  at  the  timepiece  upon  the  mantel-shelf; 
it  wanted  a  quarter  to  nine.  Looking  very  earnestly  at 
Lizzie,  she  said : 

'•  Does  your  aunt  reside  very  far  from  this  ?" 

Lizzie  felt  sure  now  that  she  was  right  in  her 
surmise.    She,  too,  looked  at  the  clock,  and  exclaimed : 

"  Dear,  dear,  I  didn't  think  it  was  so  late.  Let  me 
see,  my  aunt  lives  in  the  city ;  a  'bus  from  Orchard- 
street  will  set  us  down  at  the  corner  of  Bread-street, 
in  a  little  less  than  half-an-hour,  that  will  be  a  quarter 
past  nine,  and  then  a  quarter- of- an -hour  and  that'll  be 
half-past  nine,  then  if  we  run  to  a  'bus— and  don't  get 
one— oh,  dear,  I'm  afraid  there's  no  time  to-night." 

"  Not  if  we  stop  here  cogitating,"  replied  Myra,  and 
added,  with  firmness,  as  though  she  had  quite  decided 
upon  the  step  she  would  take,  "Will  you  take  me 
there?" 

"  With  all  my  heart,  miss,"  replied  Lizzie ;  "  but  I 
must  be  back  at  Mrs.  Stewart's  by  ten  or  a  quarter 
past  at  the  very  latest." 

"  A  cab  will  not  be  long  taking  us,  will  it  ?  " 

"Oh  no,  much  quicker  than  the  'bus,  and  much 
safer,  because  you  can't  be  annoyed  by  any  impertinent 
puppy,  as  you  too  often  arc  in  a  'bus ;  but  then  the 
fare—" 

"  I'll  pay  all  expenses,"  exclaimed  Myra,  putting  on 
her  bonnet  and  a  large  shawl,  which  folded  entirely 
round  her.  She  rung  the  bell,  and  her  maid  Lucy 
appeared. 

'*  I  am  going  out  for  a  short  distance,"  said  Myra. 
"  Your  cousin  will  attend  me.  I  shall  return  in  about 
an  horn-." 

"  Yes,  miss." 

Another  minute  and  the  two  females  were  without 
the  house.  A  cab  happened  to  be  passing  was  hailed, 
and  in  they  got.     Said  Lizzie — 

"  Drive  to  Little  St.  Thomas'  Apostle,  No.  12,  next 
door  to  a  green  grocer's,  opposite  a  carpenter  and  pack- 
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ing-case  makcr'u.   There's  five  bells  with  brass  baodles 

at  tlic  side  of  tbo  door,  and  a—" 

"All  right,  mum!"  cried  cabby,  who  would  have 
been  satisfied  and  proceeded  correctly  to  the  destination 
required  if  he  had  received  only  one- fifth  of  the  above 
direction. 

lie  di'ovo  there  at  a  swift  {xicc  along  the  nearest 
route,  and  pulled  up  in  the  naiTOW  Brcatl- street,  at 
the  corner  of  the  turning  to  which  he  had  \nxn  directc<l, 
in  a  quartor-of-an-hour  from  tlio  time  they  started. 
Here  he  wiis  told  to  wait  until  they  rcturnctl,  and  jis 
the  man  expressed  a  very  unequivocal  desire  to  possess 
some  security  that  they  would  keep  their  word,  Myra 
readily  agreed  to  pay  him  his  fare,  the  amount  of 
which  ho  <iuickly  perceived  they  had  no  notion  of.  In 
answer  to  the  usual  question,  he  said — 

"  Why  my  fare 's  live  shillin'." 

"  Five  shillings !  "  almost  screamed  Lizzie.  *'  Non- 
sense, that's  imix)ssiblc.     Why  it  aint  five  miles." 

*'  You  walk  it  an'  try  it,"  said  the  ;ab  driver  j  "  but 
that's  neither  hero  nor  there :  I  say  my  fiirc's  five 
shillin',  and  1  should  think  I  ought  to  know  best.  But 
seeing  you  two  young  wimmin  are  alone,  and,  generally 
speaking,  you  females  don't  hare  much  money  alwut 
yer,  why  say  four  bob  an'  its  a  bargain.'* 

Myra,  who  understood  his  offer  simply  by  the 
amount  mentioned,  said — 

**  But  I  want  to  return  to  Baker-street,  and  that  I 
suppose  will  be  eight  shillings." 

•'  How  long  are  you  going  to  stop,  mum,  because  it 
depends  on  that  ?  "  enquired  cabby,  affecting  caution. 

Myra  looked  at  Lizzie. 

"  A  quarter-of-au-hour— not  longer,"  exclaimed  the 
young  milliner,  quite  shocked  at  the  price  the  driver 
demanded. 

The  man  scratched  his  head  as  if  communing  with 
himself;  at  length  he  arrived  at  a  decision.  Apparently 
he  let  his  generosity  get  the  better  of  his  mercenary 
promptings — actually  he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
guilty  of  a  scandalous  piece  of  roguery. 

"Tip  us  the  dibs,"  he  said,  "and  I'll  take  you. 
though  I  can  tell  you  I  didn't  want  to  go  westward 
agin  to-night.'*  I 

]\Iyra  paid  him  the  money,  alul  Lizzie  convoyed  her  \ 
to  No.  12,  St.  Thomas'  Apostle.  She  pulled  the  fourth  ^ 
bell  foor  times,  and  then  look  the  hand  of  Myra  to  '^ 
guide  her  up  a  long  winding  staircase,  dark  as  Erebus,  > 
and  which  felt  damp  and  shaky  to  the  feet,  until  the  ^. 
door  of  the  room,  occupied  by  a  relative,  was  reached.   \ 

At  the  same  time,  cabby,  satisfied  that  neither  of  the  I 
''young  wimmin"  had  taken  the  number  of  his  cab,  :• 
drew  his  horse  at  a  gentle  pace  into  Cheapsidc,  and  let  \ 
it  remain  near  the  curb  for  a  few  minutes,  occasionally  | 
raising  his  little  finger  to  foot  passengers  as  they  went  \ 
by,  in  hopes,  by  a  new  fare,  to  go  away  with  a  pretext.  ^ 
His  expectations  were  answered  by  a  gentleman  > 
suddenly  pulling  open  his  door,  and  exclaiming,  as  he  > 
entered  and  seated  himself  in  the  cab, "  Regent  Street."  \ 


Cabbj  answered  •*aU  right,"  {naped  co  hb  box,  and 
droTo  off  at  a  traModoos  i»c«;  iamediatdj  after, 
wards  a  dty  poUosman  appeared  from  the  eoUj  of 
a  Ddghboariog  shop,  and,  taking  oot  hk  note  book, 
entered  iho  namber  of  the  eab^  '*^T^\irg  to  i 
the  driver,  for  pljiog  fbr  hire  ia  a  plaee  ao(  i 
by  Act  of  rarliament.  In  the  naanwhik^  the  girK 
thus  unconsdooslj  dcpriTod  of  their  mmm  of  letnm, 
had  reached  the  door  of  liaie^s  aoat,  and  fc«mkH  tor 
admission,  bat  there  was  no  response;  thejknoekei 
again,  and  then  Linie  tried  the  door,  but  fonnd  it 
locked.    She  uttered  an  exokunation  of  veution. 

*'  Vm  afraid  she  is  out,"  she  said  to  Mjra,  giri^(,  al 
the  same  time^  a  series  of  hard  raps  with  her  i»t>titttti 
No  response.    She  shook  the  door  kj  the  InuMUei  no 
answer.  She  repeated  her  eflbrts  still  noie  vktlently  m 
her  expectations  grew  bopeleH|»  and  then  anddenlj  a 
door  on  the  flight  above  the  one  at  wluch  ehe  ImiTttktd, 
opened.    A  head  made  its  appearanoe  over  the  banii* 
ters,  and  a  iemale  voice  exclaimed: 
"  Who  did  you  want  ?" 
"  Mrs.  Watney,"  replied  Lizzie,  quickly. 
"  Mrs.  Watney  ?"  repeated  the  woman. 
*'  Yes,  is  she  at  home  ?"  asked  Lizzie. 
"  Is  she  at  home  ?"  repeated  the  woman,  *'  no,  the  is 
not." 
"  Do  you  know  where  she's  gone?" 
"  Do  I  know  where  she's  gone?    Vo,  I  doo*t.** 
"  Did  you  see  her  before  she  went  out  ?** 
••  Did  I  see  her  before  she  went  oat  ?    Yes,  I  did.** 
"  Did  she  say  how  long  she  woold  be  gone?" 
"Did  she  say  how  long  she  woold  be  gone?  8bosidd 
she'd  be  back  in  about  half  an  hour." 
'•  How  long  is  that  ago  ?'* 

*'How  long  is  that  ago?  She  went  ooi  at  tig^tA 
o'clock." 

"  It's  now  past  nine." 
"  Oh  yes,  it's  gone  nine. 
"Can  wc  wait  a  few  minutes  for  her?" 
**  Can  yon  wait  a  few  minutes  former  ?    Well,  jes." 
"^Vhere?'  askeil  Lizzie,  sharplj,  almost  oat  of 
patience  at  the  incessant  rcpetitioQ  of  her  q^testioos. 

"Where?  "echoed  the  woman,  tme  to  her  habit* 
"  why  in  my  room  if  you  like.    Come  i^** 

Lizzie  led  the  way  with  a  brisk  step^  ascended  the 
sUtirs,  followed  by  Myra,  and  entered  aa  apattasBt  in 
which  there  bumeil  a  large  fire  and  there  stood  a  huge 
beil.  Bound  the  fire  were  a  vanetj  of  cooking  otennls, 
and  upon  the  walls  wve  oooking  otensils;  i^einst  it, 
on  shelves,  there  were  plates  and  cBshss  of  varioos 
dimensions ;  a  few  pictures  were  hang  ap^  tbej  had  all 
black-ribbcil  frames,  with  a  circalar  brass  ornament  at 
each  corner,  and  the  pictures  were  very  highlj  eoloared, 
as  in  days  gone  by  charity  Imys'  Christinas  pieees  wescv 
the  reds  and  yellows  being  very  predominant.  In  the  bed 
were  ranged  five  small  heads  in  night  caps,  the  wearers 
in  deep  slumber.  The  woman,  part  owner  of  the 
apartment,  clean  and  tidy  in  her  attir^  had  a  baby  in 
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her  arms,  making  the  number  then  present  six. 
Lizzie  looked  at  the  woman,  who  invited  them  in 
kindly  terms  to  be  seated,  and  then  at  her  baby,  tben  at 
the  five  in  the  bed,  and  then  at  Myra;  she  touched  the 
latter  on  tlie  fingers,  and  whispered: 

"  If  this  is  what  comes  of  being  married,  really  I 
shall  begin  to  fancy  we  are  better  off  by  being  single." 

"  A  thousand  times!'*  exclaimed  the  woman  with  the 
baby,  who  overheard  her,  **  you  take  my  advice,  young 
ladies,  if  you  don't  want  to  sup  sorrow  by  spoonsful, 
never  get  married.  I've  had  enough  of  it,  I  can  tell  you ; 
my  hands  are  always  full ;  I'm  never  still  a  rainnit. 
What  with  one  and  the  other  on  *em  I'm  worried  out 
of  my  life.     Don't  get  married,  that's  my  advice." 

"  But,"  cried  Lizzie,  with  eyehds  rather  extended, 
"every  person  who  marries  has  not  so  many — troubles," 
she  changed  her  word,  though  she  looked  at  the  babies. 

The  woman  comprehended  her  meaning  instantly, 
and  said : 

"  Ah,  you  may  well  call  'em  troubles  :  plagues  they 
are,  and  no  mistake.  I've  heard  talk  of  the  pleiisures 
of  matrimony :  I've  never  exi)erienced  it,  I  can  tell 
you." 

This  was  rather  hard  upon  the  young  girls,  who 
were  not  only  disappointed  in  perusing  the  letters  from 
beings  to  whom  they  were  warmly  attached,  but  they 
were  doomed  to  listen  to  a  mournful  homily  upon 
married  life,  in  which  it  was  depicted  in  the  harshest 
terms,  and  the  strongest  advice  given  never  to  enter 
its  bonds,  and  that  too  by  one,  albeit  she  had  had  little 
in  connection  with  it  but  toil  and  struggling  poverty, 
would,  if  left  a  widow  the  following  day,  terminate  her 
widowhood  at  the  very  eai-licst  opportunity. 

After  sitting  a  little  time,  Lizzie  grew  uneasy  and 
restless ;  time  was  going  on,  and  she  was  anxious  not 
to  be  out  later  than  the  appointed  hour  for  her  return. 
At  length,  in  the  midst  of  a  recital  of  the  woman's 
sorrows  and  trials,  St.  Paul's  chimed  a  quarter  to  ten, 
and  addressing  Myra,  Lizzie  exclaimed  : 

**  Good  heavens !  we  shan't  get  back  by  ten,  miss. 
We  had  better  not  wait  any  longer,  had  we,  miss  ?  I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  be  any  use,  and  nry  aunt  may  be 
much  later.  If  I  stop  to  see  her  I  shall  be  very  late, 
and  as  Mrs.  Stewart  is  very  particular  with  her  young 
ladies,  I  may  lose  my  situation." 

"  Not  for  worlds  on  my  account,"  said  Myra,  rising, 
ready  to  depart. 

"Will  you  leave  a  message  for  her?"  asked  the 
owner  of  the  apartment. 

"  Yes,"  cried  Lizzie ;  '*  and  what  a  pity  I  did  not 
think  of  this  before.  Will  you  tell  her  that  her  niece 
Lizzie  Hastings  has  been  here,  and  wants  to  see  her 
particularly  in  Baker-street  to-morrow  j  mind,  very 
particularly,  and  tell  her  to  bring  those  three  letters 
sent  to  me  from  abroad ;  be  sure  you  tell  her  that. 
She  must  not  forget  them  on  any  account,  for  there's 
life  and  death  connected  with  them ;  tell  her  that, 
will  you,  if  you  please  ?" 


"  I  will,"  responded  the  woman." 

**  Thank  you ;  that's  all.  She  is  to  como  to  see  mc 
at  Baker-street  to-morrow,  and  bring  three  letters  with 
her." 

"  I  shall  remember.'* 

"And  will  you  let  your  little  things  there  buy  some 
sweets  to-morrow  ?"  exclaimed  Myi-a,  placing  two  half- 
crowns  on  the  table. 

"  God  bless  you,  miss !"  exclaimed  the  woman  of  the 
apartment,  "I  don't  want  that,  indeed  I  don't,  for  the 
little  attention  I  have  shewn  you." 

"Never  mind,  keep  it,"  said  Myra,  gently;  and 
added,  "  you'll  not  forget  the  message  ?" 

"That,  indeed,  I  will  not." 

After  exchanging  farewells,  the  passage  of  the  stairs 
was  commenced,  and,  saving  a  few  slips,  was  successfully 
accomplished,  and  the  street  was  gained. 

Lizzie  ran  forward  to  awaken  the  cabman,  for  she 
was  sure  he  must  be  asleep  by  that  time;  but  when  she 
got  into  Bread-street,  there  was  no  cab ;  she  looked 
right  and  left,  but  there  was  no  cab  to  be  seen.  She 
ran  back  to  Myra,  and  out  of  breath,  she  exclaimed : 

*•  There  is  no  cab,  it  is  gone !" 

"  Gone !"  repeated  Myra. 

"  I  can't  see  it  anywhere." 

"Are  you  sure  you  looked  in  the  right  place  for  it?" 

"Quite.  We  came  into  this  street  from  that  end, 
did  we  not  ?" 

"  I  don't  know.  This  i)lace  is  quite  strange  to  me, 
and  bewilders  me." 

"  We  might  have  come  in  at  the  other  end,  let  ns  go 
and  see,  miss." 

Myra  complied,  and  the  two  girls  hurried  down  the 
street,  and  after  a  hasty  look  down  Bow-lane,  they  saw 
a  cab  standing ;  Lizzie  uttered  a  cry  of  delight : 

"There  is  the  stupid  fellow.  What  made  him  go 
mooneying  down  there  ?" 

They  hurried  to  the  cab,  and  Lizzie  opening  the 
door,  Myra  was  about  to  enter,  when  the  cabman 
pulled  the  door  rudely  out  of  her  hand  : 

"  Now  then,"  he  cried,  "  what  arc  you  arter — where 
are  you  goin'  ?" 

"  Why  to  Baker  Street,  where  you  brought  us  from, 
and  where  we've  paid  you  to  take  us  back  to !" 
exclaimed  Lizzie,  indignantly. 

"Not  me— aint  been  Wcst'iird  to-day,"  replied  the 
cab  driver,  with  the  accustomed  nonchalance  of  the 
genus.     "That  game  won't  suit  me" 

"  Not  you !"  cried  Lizzie,  indignantly,  and  at  the 
same  time  became  conscious  that  it  was  not  the  driver 
to  whom  Myra  had  paid  eight  shillings;  and  when  she 
became  alive  to  this  fact,  she  told  the  man  the  story, 
;  and  her  conviction  that  they  had  been  infamously 
cheated.     He  whistled  and  laughed : 

"  He  was  in  a  good  thing,  he  was,"  he  observed, 
with  a  somewhat  envious  tone. 

Myra  ended  the  remarks  by  requesting  him  to  take 
them  back  to  Baker  Street.  * 
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"I  cnn't,"  said  he,  "My  faro's  Alderman  Garden.  ; 
I'm  waiting  for  liim,  and  he'd  be  safe  to  pull  uio ;  but 
look  here,  take  tlic  lirsfc  turning  to  the  right,  and  the 


second  to  the  lel't,  and  the  first  to  the  right  agen,  and  j  you  two  girls  doing  dowm  tUo  wbarf  hero  at  this  late 


that'll  take  you  into  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  there 
you'll  find  lota  of  cabs." 

And  away  they  started  to  follow  his  advice;  but 
somehow  they  became  mystified,  and  got  into  an  old 
fashioned  churchyard,  and  that  was  not  St.  raul's,  and 
then  some  one  directed  them  again;  but  they  only 
became  further  perplexed,  and  went  down  sorao  steps 
through  a  short  alley,  and  arrived  in  a  long,  narrow 
street,  with  tall,  frowning  warehouses,  clustering  in 
every  direction.  Ilaving  been  told  to  keep  straight 
on,  they  crossed  over  and  went  down  a  narrow  passage, 
and  soon  found  themselves  in  an  open  space,  but  where 
there  were  high  stacks  of  material  piled  up  in  every 
direction,  and  in  the  greatest  profusion  and  confusion. 

**  We  arc  surely  quite  wrong,"  said  Myra. 


"  Yes,"  and  she  repeated  the  word  clearly. 
•'  Why,  I  should  nay,"  ho  returned  with  • 
laugh,  "  through  the  miller's  f  ard.    Come,  what 


are 


hour  ?" 

"  Wo  have  lost  oar  way ;  wo  want  l]a](cr*iiroet— 
Oxford-street,  Cbeapside— any  where  oat  of  this  borrl* 
blc  place,"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  wringing  her  haadf. 

"  Give  mo  a  kiss,  my  dear,  and  I'll  show  joo  Chm^ 
side,"  retorted  tho  fellow,  with  a  boisteroos  laogh. 

"  Stand  away,  man !"  almost  shrieked  Lizzie,  as  sb« 
clutched  hold  of  Myra's  wrist :  "  Stand  away,  man, 
or  I'll  scream  for  the  police,  and  have  yoa  pot  in  the 
station  house,  if  you  dare  to  hy  hand  upon  either  of  as." 

"  Whoo !  here's  a  row  of  toeth  from  a  small  cutter,** 
exclaimed  tho  fellow  witli  a  chuckk.  I  like  your  pluck, 
girl,  but  I  must  have  a  kiss.  Yoo  had  better  take  it 
quietly,  and  then  I'll  lot  you  go." 

"  Stand  away,  man !"  cried  Lizzie,  with  flashing  eyes, 
Oh!"  cried  Lizzie,  wringing  her  hands,  "we  have  <  the  courage  of  a  lion,  and  with    an  assamption  of 

'  strength  far    beyond    what    she    actually 


lost  our  way.  I,  too,  that  never  did  sucli  a  stupid 
thing  before.  Let  us  go  back  again,  and  find  somebody 
to  put  us  right.  Where  can  the  policeman  be  ?  there  is 
never  one  when  you  want  him.  Wc  arc  close  to  the 
Eivcr  Thames,  can't  you  sec  it  flowing  through  that 
opening  there  ?" 

Myra  saw  it  plain  enough ;  a  dark  murky  sky  over 
head,  a  swiftly  moving,  black  looking,  solemn  mass 
beneath,  hurrying  silently,  heedless  of  impediment, 
ever  onward.  She  instinctively  shuddered.  "  Let  us 
go  back  at  once,"  she  said. 

At  this  moment,  two  men  came  from  the  water 
side;  two  dark,  bulky  looking  objects,  swaggering  on, 
and  approaching  the  spot ;  one  said  : 

"  When  do  you  drop  down — with  this  tide." 

*' Yes,"  replied  the  other,  "in  half  an  hour  from  this, 
so  don't  be  playing  Tom  Coxc's  traverse,  or  we  shall  go 
away  without  you." 

"  Never  fear,"  said  the  other,  "  I'll  keep  within  hail 
of  you." 

Both  Myra  and  Lizzie  were  this  time  retracing  their 
steps  towards  tho  streets,  when  the  men  overtook 
them.  Lizzie,  who  had  a  terrific  sense  that  her  fate 
was  in  the  morning  to  bo  brought  into  the  stately 
presence  of  Mrs.  Stewart,  to  be  treated  to  a  severe 
lecture,  which  would  be  accompanied  by  a  prompt  dis-  ' 


"  Let  us  pass— do  not  insult  us  for  mercy's  sake!  Do 
not— dare  not  touch  us !  I'll  scream  for  help  if  yoa 
attempt  to  lay  one  finger  upon  us !  '* 

As  she  uttered  these  words,  she  attempted,  still 
firmly  clutching  Myra's  wrist,  '  "  '  it  tho  pair; 
but  the  fellow  dodged  them,  i  ilmost  good 

humouredly,  as  though  he  sought  only  to  terriff  tiwii. 
He  did  not  touch  Lizzie,  but  danced  befi>re  her,  wWtt 
out  spread  arms,  completely  intercepting  her  path« 
His  companion,  who  had  scarcely  intcrferctl,  now  said 
impatiently : 

"Don't  be  all  night  over  tliis  d— d  folly.  Hate  year 
:  kiss,  and  heave  a-head.  Here,  I'll  shew  yoa  how  we 
do  it  down  on  our  coast." 

In  an  instant  he  seized  Myra— who  bad  shared 
in  this  scene  with  a  species  of  stupificd  horror-->roond 
the  waist,  and  threw  her  head  back.  At  that  »oment» 
the  gas  light  threw  a  strong  glare  on  her  fiice,  and  on 
his: 

"Saul— Saul  Waters!"  she  cried,  g«ping  With 
horror. 

"  Myra— :Myra  Aston !"  he  yelled,  "  Mine,  by  God  !* 

In  a  moment,  he  flung  tho  heavy  cloth  jacket  be 
carried  on  his  arm  ovor  her  head,  and  shouted  : 

"  A  prize,  Bill— a  prize  such  as  I  never  hoped  to 
havp.  Stop  the  piping  of  that  screeching  cat,  and  bring 


missal,  although  she  was  a  first-rate  first  liand,  and 

they  were  busy,  and  first  hands  were  not  to  be  had  at  \  her  on  board  with  this  'un." 
a  moment's  notice,  was  distracted  at  her  position,  and  \      *'  What  the  hell  are  you  up  to,  Saul?"  cried  bis 
thankful  to  catch  sight  of  any  one  likely  to  advise  her  \  panion,  having  all  but  stifled  Lizzie  with  his  huge  pea 
in  her  strait,  and  direct  her  how  to  get  out  of  her    jacket. 

dilemma.  Suddenly  she  turned  round,  and  accosted  the        "Ask  no  questions  now,"  rephcd  Saul,  lifting  up 
men  following :  Myra,  strugghng  in  his  arms,  and  darting  down  the 

"  Can  you  be  kind  enough  to  tcU  us  tlie  way  to  1  dark  wharf. 


Baker.-street  ?  " 

"  Baker-street,  my  lass,"  said  the  man,  passing  in 
front  so  as  to  stand  between  her  and  the  street  to 
which  she  was  directing  her  stops,  "  Baker-street  ?" 


"A  Lirk's  a  lark,  and  a  spree's  a  spree,"  said  his 

companion  Bill,  '•  but  d n  me  if  I  understand  this 

game ;  however,  here  goes,  in  for  the  pitch  in  for  tho 

I  pot." 
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He  lifted  up  Lizzie  in  his  arms ;  it  was  in  vain  she 
wrenched  and  twisted  lierself  abont  with  the  most 
desperate  exertion  of  all  the  strength  she  possessed. 
She  was  but  as  an  infant  in  his  arms.  He  shot  off 
with  his  burden  into  the  darkness,  making  his  way  to 
the  sombre,  sad,  soundless,  yet  swiftly-moving  river. 

Then  all  was  silent  where  they  had  stood. 

A  moment  after,  a  policeman,  yawning  and  sti'etching 
his  arras,  although  he  had  not  been  an  hour  on  duty, 
passed  the  end  of  the  turning  leading  to  the  wharf. 
He  stood  at  its  entrance  a  minute,  with  his  back  towards 
it,  looked  up  and  down  Thames-street,  and  then,  with 
one  hand  on  his  lantern,  perhaps  to  warm  his  fingers, 
he  moved  slowly  on  towards  London-bridge. 

Upon  the  wharf  itself  there  was  not  a  sound,  and 
no  traces  visible  of  Myra  Aston,  Lizzie  Hastings,  or 
the  men  who  had  borne  them  away. 

St.  Paul's  clock  struck  the  hour  of  ten,  and  Mrs. 
Aston  was  laughing  heartily  at  the  acting  of  Lablache. 


CHAPTER    XVII. 

"The  Guards  had  stormed  the  right  of  the  battery  ere  the 
Highlanders  got  into  the  left ;  and  it  is  said  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards  were  the  first  to  enter." 

The  Times  Correspondent. 

"  So  inspir'd, 
The  Scipios  battled  and  the  Gracchi  spoke  : 
So  rose  the  Roman  state.    Me,  now  of  these 
Deep  musing,  high  ambitious  thougiits  inflame. 
Greatly  to  serve  my  country,  distaut  land, 
And  build  me  virtuous  fame  ;  uer  shall  the  dust 
Of  these  fallen  piles,  with  show  of  sad  decay. 
Avert  the  good  resolve,  mean  argument. 
The  fate  alone  of  matter." 

Dyer, 

"  On  he  proudly  strode. 
Ah  who  should  say,  '  Back  fortune,  know  thy  distance !' 
Thus  stSkdily  he  pass'd,  and  mock'd  his  fate. 
When  lo  !" 

Brooke. 

THE  MOVE  FEOM  THE  ALMA.— THE  IPLAUK  MOVE- 
MENT.—THE  EOYAL  DUKE  AND  THE  CAPTAIN. — 
CLIFTON'S  STAE  STRUGGLING  THEOUGH  THE 
CLOUDS. 

jigs  we  have  said  at  the  close  of  Chapter  XIV., 
^«^-  the  battle  of  the  Alma  was  won ;  CHfton  Grey 
had  made  his  first  essay,  fought  his  first 
battle,  and  won  his  first  distinction.  He  was  the  first 
in  the  battery ;  there  were,  he  believed,  many  living  to 
prove  it,  but  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure  he  had, 
the  first  moment  he  had  the  opportunity,  whipped  out 
a  piece  of  pipe-clay  from  where  he  kept  it,  and  marked 
in  large  letters  "C.  G."  on  the  gun  he  had  fa  ced,  stormed, 
surmounted,  and  by  which,  in  spite  of  all  opposition, 


I  he  had  kept  his  position  till  followed  up  by  his 
?  comrades. 

I      In  the  heat  of  the  fight  he  had  done  this,  when  a 
very  hail  of  bullets  was  pinging  and  whistling  through 
the  air  on  every  side  of  him,  and  he  determined,  if  pos- 
sible, not  to  lose  the  benefit  of  his  daring.     He  had 
had  the    good    fortune   twice    to    save    the  life    of 
Lieutenant    Linder,    and    once    that    of   Lieutenant 
I  Thistlethwaite,  by  beating  down  a  Russian  gunuer  with 
/  the  butt  end  of  the  musket,  as  the  man  was  about  to 
I  pierce  him  with  his  bayonet. 

i  Among  his  own  comrades,  even  before  the  fighting 
I  was  over  in  the  battery,  he  heard  his  name  mentioned 
>  with  glowing  praise,  and  his  blood  being  up,  he  was 
\  ready  to  dare  anything  it  was  possible  for  the  General 
^  to  have  commanded,  however  impracticable  and  fiital  in 
<  its  result. 

'/  The  flying  and  panic  stricken  Russian  infantry 
5  were  pursued  by  the  excited  soldiers,  but  the  Russians 
^  threw  out  their  large  masses  of  Cossack  cavalry,  which, 
inefftictual  to  protect  the  retreating  columns  from 
the  French  artillery,  yet  prevented  the  pursuit  by  the 
British  and  French  infantry.  The  Allies  had  no 
adequate  force  of  cavalry  to  employ  in  the  pursuit, 
and  the  departure  of  the  defeated  army,  under  Prince 
Menschikoff",  was  molested  only  by  the  guns  turned  on 
them  on  the  hills,  by  the  French.  When  they  were 
out  of  range,  the  firing  ceased.  The  battle  was  over; 
the  first  meeting  between  the  Russians  and  the  Allies 
had  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  latter.  A  glorious 
victory,  which  history  will  not  fail  to  do  justice  to. 

And  now  the  men  spread  themselves  over  the  field, 
to  search  for  wounded  comrades — too  many,  by  the  way, 
for  the  sake  only  of  plunder,  but  still  a  large  proportion 
engaged  in  the  noble  duty  of  assisting  the  bandsmen, 
and  giving  as  much  assistance  and  relief  as  they  could 
to  the  brave  fellows,  whose  chances  had  not  been  £0 
favourable  as  their  own. 

Clifton  Grey  set  himself  lustily  to  work ;  many  of 
his  comrades  whom  he  liked  well  were  not  within  ken, 
when  the  regiment  to  which  he  belonged  had  made  a 
hasty  muster  up  the  hill,  and  he  was  anxious  to  see  who 
were  living,  and  needed  help.  He  departed  to  try  and 
render  it. 

He  had  not  fai'to  go.  He  took  the  line  facing 
the  redoubt,  up  to  which  he  had  rushed  in  the  face  of 
a  sheet  of  hot  red  flame,  and  there,  by  fifties,  his  gallant 
comrades  and  the  men  of  his  division  were  lying — nay, 
over  that  vast  expanse  of  hill,  where,  were  they  not 
lying,  acres  of  them. 

It  was  a  frightful,  sickening  sight,  that  field  of 
death — and  glory ! 

Clifton's  heart  sunk  within  him  as  be  saw  the  fear- 
ful efiects  of  the  case  and  round  shot  upon  the  dread- 
fully mutilated  corses  of  many  whom,  in  the  pride  of 
health  and  strength,  he  had  seen  that  morning  laughing, 
joking,  animated,  eager  for  the  event  which  had 
annihilated  them  ;  and  his  feelings  were  painfully  ex- 
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cited  as  every  now  and  then  he  came  upon  men  he 
knew  well,  who  were  pale  and  ghastly,  gasping  for 
breath,  calling  hoarsely  for  water,  bleeding  horribly 
from  desperate  wounds,  and  yet.  bearing  their  agonies 
with  a  brave  dignity  which  was  yet  more  noble  than 
their  conduct  had  been  that  day. 

To  many  ho  rendered  asssistancc,  which  they  ac- 
knowledged with  blessings;  and  night  came  on  and 
there  were  yet  hundreds  of  men  lying  wounded  on  the 
hills  to  bring  in,  but  he  had  not  paused  nor  flagged 
while  any  of  his  comrades  had  needed  his  aid,  and  now 
darkness  had  set  in.  Faint  and  exhausted,  he  proceeded 
to  where  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards  were  to  bivouac  for 
the  night. 

During  his  attentions  to  his  wounded  comrades,  he 
was  struck  by  the  face  of  a  young  Russian  officer  lying 
dead ;  his  brow  was  bent  and  his  teeth  were  clenched ; 
the  aspect  of  the  face  was  not  that  of  rage,  anger,  or 
despair— even  pain,  it  was  rather  that  of  one  bent  on 
deeds  of  daring,  of  an  ambition  to  excel,  to  accomplish 
some  achievement  of  great  daring.  Clifton  recognized 
in  the  expression  the  same  character  as  he  believed  his 
own  features  wore  when  he  captured  the  first  gun  of  the 
redoubt. 

The  Russian  was  dead,  had  been  for  some  time ;  a 
Minie  bullet  had  passed  through  his  heart :  by  his  side 
in  his  clenched  hand  was  his  sword,  bright  and  un- 
fleshed. He  had  been  shot  down  before  one  hope  or 
aim  had  been  accomplished. 

**  Such  might  have  been  my  fate  1*'  muttered  CHfton, 
as  he  knelt  down  by  the  soldier's  side,  and  breathed  a 
brief  prayer  of  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  his 
escape  from  injury.  It  was  with  no  thought  of  plunder 
that  he  opened  the  grey  coat  at  the  breast  of  this 
young  officer,  for  he  could  plainly  see  he  was  of  that 
rank,  but  he  looked  for  what  he  felt  he  should  find, 
and  he  did  not  look  in  vain.  He  brought  forth,  from 
the  yet  warm  breast,  near  the  heart,  where  the  life 
blood  had  oozed  out  and  lay  in  a  coagulated  puddle,  a 
packet  sealed,  tied  with  ribbon,  and  directed. 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  said  ;  "  it  may  give  me  a  clue  to  his 
friends,  I  will  preserve  it  for  them ;  enemies  we  may 
have  been  in  life,  I  will  act  a  friend's  part  in  death." 
He  took  also  his  watch,  his  purse,  and  a  diamond  ring 
from  his  finger,  and  put  them  carefully  away.  Then, 
h;istily  drawing  off*  the  long  Russian  coat,  he  threw  a 
British  one  over  him,  and  upon  his  head  he  fastened 
the  shako  of  a  grenadier,  which  lay  upon  the  ground 
near  him,  having  fallen  from  the  head  of  one  of  the 
men  wlio  had  been  wounded.  He  knew  by  this  he 
would  ensure  liim  bm'ial. 

On  reaching  the  place  where  his  comrades  were  re- 
galing themselves  upon  their  evening  meal,  he  heard  a 
warm  discussion  going  on,  and  Mickey  Duuigau  taking 
an  active  part  in  it. 

"  Why  thin,  bad  luck  to  the  likes  iv  him  that  scz  it, 
and  the  back  of  my  hand  and  the  soul  of  my  fut  to 
him  tliat  thinks  it,"  he  cried,  angrily.     "  Wirra !  is  it 


my  own  name  I  know  ?  To  the  divil  with  *em !  wo 
was  the  fust  in— and  it's  the  gun  we  won,  and  we'll 
have  the  stripes,  too." 

"  ^at,  over  the  back,  Mickey  ?"  asked  one  of  the 
men,  with  a  laugh, 

"No,  you  villain;  sure  I'd  not  wear  the  stripes 
where  you've  had  'em,  bad  cess  to  you !  many's  the 
time,  an'  the  Lord  knows  it.  Wliy,  the  Provost  Mar- 
shal's ashamed  to  look  you  in  the  face,  you  omadhaun, 
he's  seen  yer  dirty  back  so  often,"  roared  Mickey.  There 
was  a  shout  of  laughter  at  his  comrade's  expense ;  and 
then  another  quietly  enquired : 

"  What  do  you  mean  by  we  ?  How  many  of  you 
claim  the  sergeant's  stripes,  Mickey  ?'* 

"  What  is't  I  mane,  you  dirty  spalpeen !"  cried 
Mickey;  "shure  you  pushed  up  in  the  rare,  or  you 
wouldn't  ax  me  that ;  it's  not  in  the  front  you  were, 
any  way." 

"  Ah,  well !  I  saw  who  was  first  on  to  the  redoubt," 
cried  another  of  the  men. 

"  Did  you  ?"  said  Mickey.  "  You  were  to  the  front, 
av  coorse?" 

« I  was." 

"Well,  ifc  wasn't  you,  you  blayguardj  so  don't  try 
to  be  getting  the  dark  side  av  us  wid  any  of  your 
blarney." 

"  I  didn't  say  it  was." 

**No;  it's  well  for  you  you  didn't.  Perhaps  you'll 
oblige  your  friends  by  telling  'em  who  it  was  ?" 

•'  It  wasn't  you,  Mickey." 

"Faith!  I  know  that;  but  I  wasn't  the  last  there, 
ax  Gintleman  G-rey  else,"  cried  Mickey,  with  a  knowing 
wink. 

"  That's  the  man  who  was  first  in  the  battery,"  cried 
the  soldier. 

"An'  I  know  it,  for  I  was  second,"  cried  Mickey. 

*•  I  saw  Gentleman  Grey  leap  out  of  the  ranks,  as 
we  rushed  up  to  the  battery,  and  with  a  cheer  that 
rung  on  my  heart  as  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  he  leaped 
like  a  roebuck  on  to  the  earth  walls ;  and  there  he  was 
when  we  came  tumbling  in  after  him,"  exclaimed  the 
private. 

"Well  said,"  cried  the  round  tones  of  Sergeant 
Haverel's  voice,  "  spoken  like  a  poet ;  he  did  go  in  like 
a  reindeer,  and  fight  like  a  devil : 

•  Fast  be  stealetb  on,  but  he  wears  no  winija, 
And  a  staunch  old  head  liath  he'  " 

"  Thank  you,  sergeant,"  said  Clifton  Grey,  drawing 
up  and  shewing  himself.  He  had  been  a  listener  to 
the  foregoing  without  being  able  to  help  himself,  for  he 
had  been  detained  in  his  approach  by  a  knot  of  men 
arranging  their  rations,  and  at  last  was  able  to  pass  up 
to  the  camp  fire,  around  which  the  men  were  squatting 
like  Indians,  nearly  all  smoking  short  pipes. 

Sergeant  Haverel  held  out  his  two  hands  to  Clifton, 
and  sliook  both  his  warmly ;  the  tears  stood  in  the 
honest  fellow's  eyes,  as  he  said : 
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"Safe  and  sound,  Grey — wind,  and  limb— 'touched 
no  wlicrc  ?  tdl  mo  that,  and  I'll  aing : 

"Hurrab  for  bravo  old  Englatul, 
And  Uio  dear  ouos  left  boliind  I 
Who  wouM  not  bo  a  aoldlor. 
If  Damo  Fortiino  proves  thus  kind  f* 

^l  believe  I  am  untoncbed  in  person,"  replied 
Clifton,  "  but  my  chin-strap  was  shot  away,  my  coat 
has  f^ot  several  rents,  and  my  belt  ha«  been  ripped  by 
bullets ;  but  thank  God,  1  have  not  got  a  MingUi  hurt — 
and  you  Sergeant  ?  " 

"  Free  as  a  duck  in  its  fatting  time ;  some  near 
touches,  just  a  rip  and  a  scrap  as  you  say,  but  all  right 
this  time. 

•My  name's  dy'o  see  TomTougb, 
And  I've  socu  a  littlo  scinicc.' 

**  Ha !  ha  Grey,  If  my  face  is  as  black  as  yours,  wo 
should  do  for  a  couplo  of  ramonettrs,  instead'  ci 
Fusiliers." 

*'  Black !"  he  echoed  with  surprise. 

"  Ay,"  said  the  sergeant,  "  honourable  soot — the  real 
charcoal  grime.  Talk  about  the  battle's  smoke,  who 
say's  you've  not  been  in  the  chimney.'* 

And  he  had,  for  his  face  was  blackened  by  the 
powder,  his  teeth  and  lips  sullied  by  his  cartridges,  his 
hair  and  eye-Uishes  singed,  and  altogether,  save  for  his 
regimentals,  ho  might  have  been  taken  for  one  in  the 
occupation  of  a  tinker,  instead  of  the  usually  smart 
Clifton  Grey.  He  laughed  at  the  allusion  to  the  hues 
of  his  face,  especially  as  it  came  from  the  sei^eant, 
whoso  face  had  not  lost  the  fierce  brick  hue  it  had  won 
in  the  battle's  heat,  though,  like  Clifton's,  it  was  | 
somewhat  dulled  by  the  powder-smoke.  \ 

"  Well,"  said  our  hero,  "  I  have  been  in  the  smoke  \ 
and  fire  too ;  but  I've  won  my  stripes  by  it — it  was  I 
worth  the  risk,  one  leap  brought  mo  another."  > 

"  Hurra ! "  shouted  Mickey,  "  stick  to  that.  Grey,  j 
I'll  back  you  wid  that  as  long  as  I'm  by  your  side.  ) 
Sure  did'nt  the  Duke,  long  life  to  him !  promise  the  | 
sergeant's  stripes  to  the  first  man  in  the  KKloubt ;  and  | 
wasn't  Grey  the  first,  and  a  blackguard  named  Mickey  5 
Dunigan  forerinst  him — at  laste  in  his  rare,  I'd  like  to  ] 
know  to  that  ?  " 

'•  Who  disputes  it  ?  "  asked  Clifton,  quietly. 

**  I  do,"  said  an  authoritative  voice. 
'"  The  soldiers  looked  up,  and  there  stood  Captain 
WinsloWj  with  his  pale  face  and  glaring  eyes  bent 
malignantly  on  our  hero.  A  movement  of  respect  to 
his  position  made  the  men  stand  up.  He  ran  his  eyes 
uneasily  around. 

"It  is  time  enough  to  settle  that  question,  my 
men,"  he  added,  "when  His  Royal  Highness  sima-* 
mouses  before  him  those  who  make  the  claim.  As  for 
this  fellow,  with  his  boasting  braggardism,  if  you 
hsten  to  him  he'll  make  you  believe  the  fortune  of  the  | 
day  was  won  by  his  single  arm ;  wc  know  the  brave  < 
man  never  boasts.     Tow  all  fought  well,  and  Lord  \ 


Kaglan  is  prtrad  of  yon  j  bat,  take  eounsH  from  mo 
do  not  bo  too  cagor  to  pot  fcrlh  daims  whMi  nay 
cause  yuu  to  reap,  instead  of  bohoiir,  eoatMOpt.'* 

"Pardon  me,  Oaptdn  Wiikiloir,*  M  Sergeant 
Havcrcl,  glowing  like  a  turke3r.«oek,  bol  iMl  WdMo^ 
hiD  liat  rctpcctfolly,  "the  SooCa  ForiHen  ii«M  8ni  in 
the  battery." 

"The  Grenadiers  claim  ft,  fiergeant,**  Mid  C&fitdk 
Winslow:  "and  I  must  tay  that  I've  mUk  tbt  g«i 
upon  which  *  O.  G.*  is  dialked." 

"  ^osha  bad  lack  to  the  Onmnydew  thil  did  it. 
Sure  an'  it  stands  for  OUftoa  Qrey,  ai^  ita  wwrtf  M 
him  do*t  after  he'd  proddad  a  Boothan  Into  fmgddrj, 
av  the  likes  of  'em  erer  go  thaM,**  eriad  UidUf,        ' 

"  SUenco  there  !'*  said  the  Qiptafai,  ilOTiity.  ••  Nii 
Royal  Highness  will  gfre  the  proBKitiflD  to  the  man 
who  is  honorably  entitled  to  it." 

«  That's  Grey !"  cried  Sargeaot  Havvrel. 

"  Grey,  Grey,  Grey !"  exdatmed  aewral  of  hb  com- 
rades,  who  thought  too  weQ  of  him  to  bo  jealauk  of 
what  ho  had  so  bravely  done^  and  wbo  <%Mmt  tlic 
captain  just  (^  much  as  thegr  wen  attnclMd  lo  s  traa* 
hearted  comrade. 

*'Wliero  is  private  GreyP*  oled  a  veka  aft  tUa 
moment,  and  Lieutenant  Lindar  liimiud  iato  the 
group,  closely  followed  by  lieataaaiit  ThiitlaUnn^to.. 

"  Hero,"  answared  Clifton,  akioat  aony  tha  kind* 
hearted  offioen  appeand,  for  he  kaaw  itmrnU  oi^ 
be  a  prelude  to  a  oODtaniinii  IvLwhch  tiiem  and  tha 
captain  on  his  aocoant. 

Lieutenant  Linder  oaagiji,  uu  hunu  lu  Us,  aoc^'W 
the  te:u:«  sprung  in  hia  eyai^  he  said : 

"  Twice,  Grey,  yon  saved  my  Ufik  Bdiava  wm,  I 
know  how  to  be  grataftd,  and  wiU  bot  foigit  tha 
obhgation  while  I  breathe." 

"  Nor  I,  Grey,"  said  Lieutaunt  Thistlethwaytev** 
with  much  eameetaess.  **  Had  it  not  haen  tat  yoa,  I 
should  have  been  lying  where  many  a  heava  6Qov 
now  takes  his  last  sleep." 

"  I  did  no  more,  indeed,  than  any  other  of  my  aoa»> 
rades,"  replied  Clifton,  drawing  back.  "Tlvy  iMiglit 
with  conraga  and  despetatioo»  and  sapportad  yo«  nobly  t 
I  do  not  deserve  your  kind  pndM." 

«*!  «ihoald  think  not,  taabid!"  enbimed  0^tmn 
Winslow  ^vith  a  sneer. 

Lieatonant  Jinder  tomed  round  aa  if  he  had  haen 
struck. 

"  Captain  Wmalow,  permit  ma  to  m^€A  ihat  yoo 
are  quite  unable  to  judge  wlwt  are  the  deserte  of 
private  Orey,"  he  said,  tliarply. 

"  I  think  not.  I  bdierc  you  have  already  had  my 
opmion  on  that  subject,*  responded  khe.aapunn,  drily. 

**  We  were  speaking  of  his  oondnet  lo  yon  tedonbt," 
said  the  Lieutenant,  angrily. 

"Oh,  to  Ix?  sure;  he  has  been  piping  his  self  praiaa 
to  all  his  friends,  I  find.  Ha,  ha!  Yoar  proi^e, 
Lmder,  was  first  in  the  redoobt^  and  cfadms  the  pro- 
motion promised  by  His  Royal  HlgfaneaB.    Ha,  ha! 
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—has  the  cool  audacity.  In  the  teeth  of  his  comrades,  all 
better  men  than  him,  to  make  the  claim  of  being  first 
man  in  the  battery !     Ha,  ha ! " 


muttered  Micky  Dunigan. 

There  was  a  suppressed  titter  among  the  men. 

"Do  you  dispute  it,  Winslow?"  asked  Lieutenant 
Thistlethwayte,  with  a  steadfast  gaze  into  the  face  of 
the  captain,  which  the  latter  found  it  diflScult  to 
support. 

"  Faith,  it  is  worth  no  such  trouble— the  fustian  is 
too  palpable,"  returned  the  captain. 


The  colonel  smiled,  and  returned  Clifton's  salute,  as 
he  obeyed  the  command. 

« I  am  truly  glad  to  hear  this,"  he  said,  "  although 


'*  Sure  I  know  who  was  the  last  there,  any  way,"  s  I  might  liave  guessed  that  Grey  would  do  credit  to 


himself  and  to  his  regiment.  I  must  tell  this  to  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  As  a 
colonel  of  the  regiment,  he  will  be  proud  of  the  deed. 
Of  course,  I  shall  be  understood  to  speak  in  no  spirit 
of  detraction,  if  I  say  this  admits  of  proof.'* 

"There  is  plenty  of  proof,  colonel,"  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Linder.  "  I  saw  him  go  into  the  redoubt 
like  a  stag  over  a  thickset  hedge." 


"And  I !  "  cried  Thistlethwayte. 
"  I  saw  him  there  when  I  got  there,  may  it  please 
your  honour,"  exclaimed  Sergeant  Haverel ;  "  and  I 
was  not  long  after  the  first  over  the  sides  of  the 
;  redoubt." 

"  Sure  an*  av  your  banner  ud  let  me  spake,  I  can 
give  ye  the  best  proof  in  the  world  that  Gentleman 
Grey  was  first  in  among  the  Eooshians  who  held  the 
batthery,"  exclaimed  Mickey  Dunigan,  making  an 
obeisance  to  the  colonel. 

"Speak  out  my  brave  fellow,'*  said  the  latter. 
**  You  Irishmen  have  fought  to-day  as  bravely  as  ever." 
**  An'  the  Lord  bless  you  for  that  good  word,"  said 
Mickey,  heartily;  adding,  "but  then  your  banner 
knows  that  fighting's  mate  and  dhrink  to  an  Irishman, 
and  where  there's  plenty  av  it  av  coorse  he'll  be 
there.'* 

*'  And  the  last  to  leave  it  while  there  is  any  left," 
remarked  the  colonel,  with  a  laugh ;  and  added :  "  but 
the  proof  you  proffered  just  now  ?  " 

"  Sure,  yer  banner,  its  that  same  thing  I'm  keming 
to,  an'  its  none  can  give  it  you  the  likes  of  meself, 
seeing  that  when  the  Royal  Duke  schramed  out  '  A 
sergeant's  stripes  for  the  first  man  in  the  bhattery ! ' 
sure  that's  Mickey  Dunigan  sez  I  to  myself,  sez  I ;  an' 
sure  you  blagguard,  sez  I,  mauing  meself,  your  honner, 
you'll  do  this  same  for  poor  ould  Ireland,  blessings 
on  her. — '  First  flower  of  the  earth,  first  gem  of  the 
say,'  sez  I  to  myself;  an'  I  meant  to  kaap  my  word ; 
but  wheugh!  just  as  we  kem  up  to  the  battery — it  was 
hailing  lead,  your  honner — I  boults  out  av  the  lines, 
your  superior  ofiicers.  Right  proud,  too,  am  I  of  my  ^  l^^t  the  divil  a  chance  I  had,  for  Grey,  with  a  yell  and  a 
brave  Fusiliers,  and  though  I  understand  the  Grenadier  I  l^pe  that  ud  bate  the  best  hunter  in  Galway,  wint  slap 
Guards  clmm  being  first  in  the  battery,  I  know  my  \  into  the  redoubt.  Bad  luck  to  my  stiff  legs !  he  was  in 
Fusiliers  were  not  far  behind."  ^  first,  but  I  was  second,  your  honour,  and  that's  truth, 

"With  the  greatest  respect  to  the  bravery  of  the  |  P^^se  God.'* 
Grenadiers,  Colonel,  we  Fusiliers  were  first  Into  the  S  "  I  helleve  you,  it  sounds  like  truth,"  said  the  colonel, 
battery— and  there's  the  first  man  that  shot  out  from  I  "It  is  the  truth,  your  honour,  for  I  followed  poor  Will 
the  advancing  columns,  and  with  a  wild  cheer,  which  >  Stevens,  who  lost  his  number,  and  lies  in  the  battery, 
I  can  hear  now,  sprung  into  the  blazing  flame,"  car-  I  ^^^  ^^  was  third  in,"  exclaimed  a  private  belonging  to 
nestly  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Linder.      "  I  followed  I  the  regiment. 


Lieutenant  Linder  uttered  an  angry  exclamation. 
Lieutenant  Thistlethwayte  grasped  his  wrist  to  keep 
him  subordinate,  and  remarked : 

"I  only  say,  Captain  Winslow,  that  you  cannot 
dispute  it.** 
**  Cannot,  Thistlethwayte,  why  not  ?" 
"  Because  you  know  you  were  not  present." 
"Not  present !    S'death !  what  do  you  mean,  sir  ?'* 
"  Only  this.     That  when  we  crossed  the  Alma,  and 
the  bullets  were  rattlmg  like  hail  in  front  of  us,  you 
fancied  you  were  hit  and  retired  to  the  rear ;  in  fact,  I 
am  told  there  was  a  race  between  you  and  Annesley  ^ 
who  was  hit,  and  that  t/ow  won  it ;  therefore,  you  are 
in  no  position,  you  see,  to  dispute  or  testify  to  it." 

**  Lieutenant  Thistlethwayte,  you  are  impertinent ;  I 
shall  order  you  under  arrest  if  you  presume  to  attempt 

to  bring  me  into  contempt  before  the  men '* 

"  Tut,  tut,  tut  !'*  interposed  a  pleasant  voice ;  it  was 
that  of  the  colonel,  who  had  been  actively  employed  in 
seeing  to  the  wants  of  the  wounded ;  "  no  angry  words 
now.  We  have  been  all  too  near  our  Maker  this  day 
to  think  of  or  to  speak  harshly  to  one  another.  You 
no  doubt  grieve,  Winslow,  at  having  been  unable 
to  distmguish  yoiu-self  to-day;  and  I  am  sure  a 
moment's  reflection  will  teach  you  to  think  with 
kindness  and  speak  with  gratefulness  to  heaven 
of  those  who  have  escaped  the  bloody  penalty  of 
daring.  Linder  and  Thistlethwayte,  I  am  proud  to  see 
you  both  unhurt.  You  carried  yourselves  nobly— you 
bore  your  country's  colours  with  bravery,  and  have 
reaped  the  admiration  of  your  comrades,  the  esteem  of 


close  with  my  colours,  and  I  know  I  assert  what  is 
truth.** 

"  Of  whom  do  you  speak  ?  "  asked  the  colonel. 

"Of  Private  Grey,*'  replied  Lieutenant  Linder. 
"Stand  forth.  Grey."  ^ 


"  I  am  sure  it  is  correct,"  observed  the  colonel,  "and 

shall  not  fail  to  represent  it  in  the  proper   quarter. 

England  had  need  be  proud  of  her  sons,  when  thus  they 

conduct  themselves  in  their  first  action.      Grey,  I  shall 

I  name  you  to  His  Royal  Highness ;  and  you,  my  brave 
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Irishman,  shall  not  lose  promotion,  though  you  did  not, 
by  your  own  showing,  win  the  rank  you  supirud  to." 

"Hurroo!  Long  life  to  your  hanncr»"  shouted  tha 
Irishman.  "  Sure  its  thorn  at  homo  will  bo  proud  of 
this  day." 

Chfton  thanked  tho  colonel  for  his  promised  interest, 
ftnd  could  hardly  refrain  a  glance  at  Captain  Winslow, 
to  SCO  what  feelings  ho  betrayed  at  the  turn  matter* 
had  taken,  but  ho  was  no  longer  there.  Tho  colloquy 
had  grown  hot  and  painful  to  him,  and  he  retired  more  in- 
censed and  more  determined  than  over  to  ruin  Clifton 
Grey ;  while  Lieutenants  Linder  and  Thistlewayto  were 
as  equally  resolved  to  push  forward  his  fortunes.  They 
both  8ecme<l  to  feel  that  ho  was  of  gentle  birth,  and  would 
grace  a  higher  station ;  tho  obligation  he  had  placed  them 
under  in  saving  their  life  only  gave  fresh  impetus  to 
their  good  intentions.  They  knew  what  harm  Captain 
Winslow  could  do  him  if  ho  chose,  and  they  agreed  to. 
gethcr  to  watch  him  narrowly,  and  shield  their  young 
protege  as  far  as  laid  in  their  power.  A  fortunate  thing, 
this,  for  Clifton  it  proved,  for  they  not  only  had  tho 
power,  but  the  good  sense  to  know  how  to  wield  it  with 
advantnge  when  its  exercise  was  required. 

After  some  close  enquiries  and  inspection,  listening 
to  some  details,  and  giving  counsel  to  tho  men,  tho 
colonel  passed  on  to  the  next  group,  followed  by  the 
two  lieutenants,  who  did  not,  however,  quit  without 
intimating  to  our  hero  that  his  interests  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  while  in  their  keeping.  Some  trifling  con- 
versation, interlarded  with  the  congratulations  of 
Sergeant  Haverel  and  a  few  of  his  comrades,  ensued, 
and  then,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  he  was  glad  to  roll 
himself  in  his  grey  coat,  sink  upon  the  damp  ground,  and 
woo  sleep  on  the  bloody  field  of  tho  Alma. 

As  his  upturned  eye  caught  the  dark  deep  blue  of  tho 
sky,  studded  with  diamond-like  stars,  his  thoughts 
turned  to  Myra  Aston.  A  sanguinary  battle  had  been 
fought  and  won  by  the  allies.  What  would  they  say 
in  England  ?  What  would  be  her  emotions  when  she 
heard  of  it  ?  She  must  know  that  he  would  be  engaged 
in  it ;  that  he  would  take  no  idle  part  in  it.  Would  she 
wonder  what  had  been  his  fate  ?  Would  she  ofler  up  a 
prayer  for  his  escape — shed  a  bitter  tear  if  ho  had  fallen  ? 
Would  she  think  of  him  at  all  ?  Whither  had  she  gone? 
why  had  she  been  silent,  even  though  he  had  asked  her 
only  to  reply  to  a  communication  she  should  receive, 
and  which  she  had  not  received.  And  dim  and  misty 
forms  seemed  slowly  to  whirl  around  him,  and  amid  tho 
din,  confusion,  choking  obscurity,  there  stole  over  him 
an  impression  that  the  spirit  of  his  dead  mother,  hold- 
ing the  hand  of  Myra,  hovered  over  him,  watchfully  and 
protectingly,  and  so  ho  sunk  into  a  deep,  deep  sleep, 
lying  on  the  wet  grass,  on  that  dread  plain  of  slaughter 
and  death. 

At  daybreak  the  army  was  once  more  astir.  The  cold 
volumes  of  mists  rolled  down  the  valley,  or  wreathed 
curlingly  upwards  from  the  hill  sides,  exhibiting  here 
and  there  a  patch  of  verdure,  or  a  maas  of  troops.    As 


the  dawn  naged  iafto  di^  there  pmled  down  from  tho 
height!,  oeeapied  by  the  Freneb,  the  •hrill  biMte  of  their 
trompete,  end  the  long  innewent  rolkoT  their  dram^ 
waking  into  acUve  motion,  not  only  the  troope  of  their 
own  nation,  bntthoee  of  the  BriUeh.  The  men  leaped 
from  thdr  dewj  bed  and  abook  off  the  nmietqw  tlwt 
clung  U)  thoir  gumenti^  prepared  to  ewallow  a  baity 
breakfast,  to  fall  in,  and  proceed  to  the  faiterlor  of  the 
Crimea,  and  yet  further  etmggle  fcr  edvaaeed  perfliea^ 
until  they  were  fiuriy  let  down  befcre  fintiaetcmui,  ftr 
well  thoy  knew,  or  believed,  that  the  Ant  eeeM  b  the 
bloody  drama  to  bo  enacted  bad  now  only  been  pkyed. 
As  tho  whito  fogs  wreathed  opwardi,  CUUm,  who 
had  at  the  first  shrill  peal  of  the  cbrion  leaped  from  hie 
heavy  slumber,  and  shaken  off  his  drowifaieaB, 
developed,  masses  of  French  infimtry  in 
on  the  ore  (^  marchbg.  Akng  Ids  own  Base  all 
was  bustle  and  activity,  bat  no  confMoii.  The  msb 
were  occupying  their  respective  places  in  the  ranki^ 
and  now  more  palpably  finding  by  the  g^ie  they  bad 
to  fill  up  how  many  a  poor  fellow  had  the  night  beftm 
been  billeted  with  a  bullet.  Along  the  plain  ky  ia 
patches,  horrible  for  the  extent  it  embraced,  the  dead 
and  wounded  Bussisms,  the  latter  toenng  and  writhing 
in  dreadful  agonies,  hoarsely  begging  for  water,  and 
gasping  for  aid,  which  could  not  be  afforded.  Save 
tho  soUtary  help  given  by  Dr.  lliompeon  of  the  44th 
regiment,  who  remained  behind  with  the  wounded 
and  dying,  to  render  them  soch  eerrioe  aa  lay  in  Ui 
professional  capacity,  and  he  had  power  to  aflbrd.  All 
honour  to  that  noble  snrgoon,  who  perished  shortly 
afterwards,  mainly  in  consequence  of  tbo  ardnooa  «ier- 
tions  imposed  upon  him !  It  was  a  «i»fc*wlng  ^aj 
wretched  sight.  Clifton  felt  that  he  shookl  be  gM 
when  he  had  left  it  bcliind. 

Now  the  Qencnd  Commaodii^in^Chtef  was  in 
motion  with  his  staff;  aid-de-camps  were  galloping  to 
the  various  divisions  with  orders.  The  smi  was  fitft 
clearing  ofi"  the  mist ;  it  was  dght  o'dodc  On  the 
heights  to  the  south  tho  French  infimtry  was  already 
advancing;  along  the  sea  coast  waa  a  Hne  of  war* 
steamers  at  low  speed  procwiding  in  the  Bae  of  coast 
parallel  with  tlie  advance.  Now  the  whole  British 
army  was  in  line,  and  tho  order  was  conTeyed  to  all  the 
divisions  to  march,  and  it  waa  obeyed  with  alacrity. 
Tlic  colors  of  the  Scots  Foalier  Qoards  being  prood^ 
borne  by  tho  lieutenants  in  charge  of  them;  aa  they 
fluttered  in  tho  breeze,  sixteen  baDet  holes  m%ht  have 
been  counted  through  them,  and  their  staff  waa  ^t. 
Well  might  the  two  young  officers  congratolate  them* 
selves  in  passing  through  their  first  action  in  sadk  a 
bullet  storm  unwounded.  ^Vith  honour  to  themsehea 
and  country  they  were  sure  to  do ;  with  safety,  under 
such  circimistanccs,  was  Uttle  short  of  a  miracle.  The 
line  of  march  was  upon  the  Katcha,  and  soon  tcdEcnsof 
the  retreat  of  defeated  troops,  and  the  advance  of  a 
victorious  army  became  palpable.  BniMing^  aa  they 
appeared,  had  been  rendered  desobte  and  amnbafaitaUo 
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by  the  flying  Cossacks ;  the  affrighted  inhabitants  had 
fled,  most  of  the  furniture  had  been  carried  off',  and 
8uch  as  had  been  left  behind  was  smashed  or  rendered 
useless.  China  and  glass  lay  in  shattered  fragments, 
pictures  smashed,  boxes,  desks,  and  drawers  rifled,  and 
their  contents  mercilessly  destroyed,  or  ruthlessly  scat- 
tte^dd  albout.  In  some  of  the  villas  on  the  banks  of  the 
Katcha  the  traces  of  elegant  refinemnet  were  left;  but, 
iilas,  the  traces  only,  for  although  the  evidences  of 
female  presence  were,  by  many  articles  of  attire  or  ac- 
complishments, to  be  met  with,  they  had  been  ruthlessly 
damaged  or  destroyed.  As  it  was,  every  building  as 
soon  as  reached  was  overrun  and  ravaged  by  the  ad 
vjjincing  conquerors;  and  pillage,  wherever  an  article 
worth  taking  was  to  be  got,  was  adopted  by  the 
^pldicrs  as  a  right  prescriptive,  and  pursued  with  a 
perseverance  admirable  if  devoted  to  a  worthy  purpose, 
it  was  almost  laughable  to  see  how  many  a  man 
fatigued  himself  to  exhaustion  by  carrying  plunder  ab- 
solutely of  no  use  to  him  whatever. 

With  the  exception  of  three  or  four  articles,  which 
he  purchased  to  give  as  remembrances  to — in  truth, 
he  knew  not — Clifton  contented  himself  with  rifling  a 
few  pears,  and  grapes,  and  apples,  which  were  growing 
iu  vineyards  and  orchards  in  the  greatest  profusion ;  it 
wag  a  ddicious  change  from  the  rations  on  which  he 
ha4  been  living  for  some  time.  Moderate,  however,  in 
this,  as  he  was  in  all  matters  of  personal  indulgence, 
he  benefitted  by  what  he  ate;  not  so  many  of  his  com- 
rades, who,  eating  inordinately,  laid  the  foundation  for 
cholera,  which  afterwards  swept  them  off"  with  terrible 
rapidity. 

That  night  the  army  bivouacked  in  the  valley  of  the 
Katcha.  On  the  following  night  in  the  village  of  the 
Belbek.  No  brush  with  the  enemy,  even  with  the 
outposts  took  place,  save  a  few  shots  fired  by  the  French 
at  some  Cossacks  who  showed  in  front  of  their  out- 
posts ;  and  though  the  firing  aroused  some  out  of  their  ; 
slumbers  iii  anticipation  of  having  to  take  part  in  very 
arduous  and  dangerous  duty,  it  proved  a  false  alarm. 

On  the  following  day,  no  little  to  the  surprise  and 
counter  to  the  expectations  of  those  who  believed  that 
the  positions  of  the  Russians  between  them  and  the 
famed  City  of  Sebastopol  were  to  be  carried,  as  at  the 
Alma,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  a  sudden  order  was 
given — having  been  concerted  between  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud  and  Lord  Raglan — for  both  armies  to  make  a 
flank  movement  on  Balaklava;  the  object  being  to 
avoid  the  batteries  raised  by  the  Russians  to  prevent 
the  advance  of  the  Allies,  to  save  life,  to  effect  a  blood- 
less turning  of  the  military  works,  and  obtain  a  new 
basis  of  operations,  while  their  concentrated  fire 
would  be  directed  upon  Sebastopol  ft'om  a  side  where 
an  attack  had  not  been  expected,  and  where  the  pre- 
parations necessarily  were  weaker  for  them  than  at  the 
north  side,  which  at  first  it  had  been  contemplated  to 
attack. 
The  masses  of  infantry  turned  as  if  by  magic,  and,  : 


without  guides  or  other  direction  than  such  as  could 
be  imperfectly  furnished  by  the  officers,  tJiey  plunged 
into  a  thickly-wooded  region,  forcing  their  way  through 
or  over  every  obstacle,  but  almost  necessarily  falling 
into  a  desultory  mob,  so  far  as  preserving  ally  form  of 
order  was  concerned,  but  yet  sufficiently  attentive  to 
discipline  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  unavoidable 
straggling   confusion  into  which  they  were  tlirown. 
On  they  pressed,  and  rounded  the  head  of  the  harbour 
without  molestation  from    the  Russians,   who  were 
being  shelled  in  Forts  Constantino  and  the  Star  Fort 
by  the  man-of-war  steamers.    As  they  proceeded— now 
passing  over  the  tops  of  hills  from  which  they  could 
catch  glimpses  of  the  white  houses  of  Sebastopol  and 
the  sea  beyond— now  deep  in  the  difficulties  of  thick 
underwood  in  the  valleys,  and  again  scrambling  over 
heights  which  revealed  to  them  the  city  before  which 
they  were  doomed  to  lay  so  long  or  give  up  their  life 
either  imder  the  death-dealing  ball  or  the  no  less  mur- 
derous  ravages  of  want  and  disease.     Their  progress, 
though  irregular,  was  continuous.    Among  those  who 
pressed  on  in  front,  eager  to  be  foremost  in  the  fray,  or 
to  discover  aught  important  to  be  known,  was  Clifton 
Grey.      He,  in  company  with   several  of  liis  com- 
rades, brave  and  active,  pushed  on  in  advance,  in 
skirmishing  order,  ready  with  loaded  rifle,  to  give 
a  good  axxjount  of  themselves  to  the  foe,  or  prepare 
the  troops   following   them   for  an    enemy    if   they 
eame  upon  one.     Over  heaths  and  half-cleared  plan- 
tations,   across    narrow   Hues,    and    through    heavy 
ground  on  went  Clifton  full  of  hope  to  meet  with  an 
adventure,  and  seemingly  unconscious  of  fatigue.     He 
was  now  in  a  wooded  plantation,  from  which  he  caught 
sight  of  a  winding  road,  promising  better  and  easier 
progress  than  the  route  he  was  pursuing,  and  he  soon 
leaped  into  it.      Hark!   surely  he  heard  the  roll  of 
heavy  wheels  before  him,  the  tramp  of  many  horses, 
the  heavy  and  regular  tread  of  infantry.     He  was  far 
in  advance  of  his  own  battahon — some  distance  in 
advance  of  the  nimblest  of  his  comrades.     Those  in 
front  of  him  could  not,  therefore,  belong  to  the  Allies, 
but  must  be  Russian  troops ;  he  ran  on  at  once  rapidly ; 
he  cautiously  cocked  his  rifle,  and  under  the  sliadow  of 
the  spreading  trees  he  advanced  until  an  abrupt  turn 
of  the  road  brought  him  upon  a  couple  of  Russian 
soldiers,  seemingly  tired,  dragging  on  with  weary  steps 
and  slow,  with  their  pieces  over  their  shoulders  in  an 
easy  and  careless  way.     Clifton  followed  them  for  a 
minute,  and  then,  creeping  closely  after  the  laggard 
nearest  to  him,  he  seized  his  musket  by  the  barrel, 
twisted  it  out  of  his  grasp,  flung  it  behhid  him,  and 
dashing  in  front  of  the  other,  he  presented  his  piece 
and  bade  him  halt.     So  perfectly  surprised  were  both 
soldiers,  that  the  armed  one,  throwing  down  his  musket, 
which  proved  to  be  empty,  they  yielded  themselves 
prisoners  without  a  stru^le.     One  of  them,  a  Pole, 
addressed  him  in  French,  and  he  replied  and  ordered 
both  to  sit  down  by  the  road  side  and  await  his  return ; 
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If  they  did  so  he  would  promise  to  ta?e  ihdt  Hfm,  if 
they  attempted  to  cwiapo  they  would  only  iM«t  with 
certain  death.  Both  men,  who  Hoemed  worn  out 
with  fatipfue  and  want  of  food,  readily  complied, 
and  gqnntted  down  beneaUi  a  tree.  CUfton,  with 
no  leu  caution  than  before,  pushed  on;  and  Joet 
M  the  road  emerged  from  its  wooded  vicinity  to 
an  open  space,  he  saw  before  him  an  extensive 
lluBsinn  convoy,  accompanied  by  a  largo  body  of  in- 
fantry and  Cossack  cavalry.  lie  retreated  instantly 
to  give  the  alarm  and  bring  up  troops.  On  coming 
up  with  liis  prisoners,  he  ordered  them  to  accompany 
him.  At  this  moment  there  was  the  rattle  of  horses' 
foot  advancing  briskly  along  the  road,  and  before  he 
liad  time  to  make  a  disposition  for  defence  if  it  should 
be  a  party  of  the  enemy.  Lord  Raglan,  closely  followed 
by  his  atatt",  swept  round  the  winding  way.  With  an 
oxcltnnation  of  surprise  as  he  caught  sight  of  Clifton 
and  his  prisoners  he  reined  in  his  Ktecd,  and  a  few 
rapid  questions  put  him  into  possession  of  the  fiicts. 
He  made  inquiries  of  the  Russian  soldiers  as  to  the 
force  discovered  by  Clifton  Grey  and  was  informed 
that  it  was  the  baggage  guard  of  a  large  detachment 
of  the  Russian  army.  His  lordship's  resolve  was  tiikcn 
very  quickly.    Turning  to  Grey,  he  said : 

"  Your  name,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Clifton  Grey,  my  lord." 

"  Your  number  ?  " 

Clifton  Grey  gave  it  to  him;  and  ho  made  a  memo- 
randum of  it. 

"  Take  charge  of  your  prisoners  until  your  comrades 
come  up ;  I  shall  not  forget  you." 

Clifton  put  his  hand  to  his  forehead,  the  commander- 
in-chief  returned  the  salute,  turned  his  horse's  head, 
and  returned,  followed  by  his  staff,  leaving  CUfton 
alone  with  his  prisoners.  It  was  not  for  long.  Almost 
instantly  he  saw  some  of  his  comrades  breaking  through 
the  wooded  plantation,  and  they  utteretl  a  shout  as  soon 
as  they  saw  him.  He  was  soon  surrounded,  and  he  got 
one  of  them  to  retire  with  the  prisoners  to  the  main 
body,  yet  some  distance  behind,  while  he  informed 
his  comrades  that  there  was  a  large  baggage  convoy 
a-hcad,  a  splendid  prize,  and  bade  them  get  ready  to 
share  in  its  capture,  but  to  await  the  disposition  Lord 
Raglan,  who  was  aware  of  its  proximity,  would  make 
to  secure  it.     Not  they. 

"  Come  on.  Grey,"  they  cried,  "lead  us  oil,  and  let's 
begin  the  fun ;  we  can  thi'ow  ourselves  out  in  skirmish- 
ing order,  and  get  half  the  booty  before  the  others 
come  up.*' 

Yielding  to  their  solicitations,  joined  as  they  were  by 
many  others,  ho  and  they  pressed  on,  and  as  they  emerged 
into  the  open  roadway  they  perceived  the  convoy,  some 
hundred  yards  in  front  of  them,  and  extending  a  con- 
siderable distance.  At  once,  with  a  loud  shout,  they 
commeu.od  a  dropping  tire  ujwn  the  Russian  infantry, 
wlio,  thus  unexpectedly  attacked,  beti'ayed  the  greatest 
astonibhment,  and,  very  soon,  disorder.      Still  their 


d  tbigr  pomd  is  ftlM>IlqFii 
Mplj,  wfakh,  howtMT,  dkl  M  bcm.  At  tlri*  jvndaH^ 
a  portion  of  tb«  fln6  dtriaoB  of  iriiJkry  mftd*  ili 
appeinmoflk  Tb*  gain  wtm  willmlwHii^  aftd  i 
roonda  poored  into  Uw  pakriied  «MBijr.  Hm 
battaHoa  of  Baflat  now  appaartd  am  ike  iotM^  aadi 
joining  (he  mall  dctaohmtol  of  gwudt  vIm  hud  An* 
appeared  on  the  ioeae,  they  fpread  oat,  aaUag  ifood 
000  of  their  Mini^  riflai,  and  threw  the  BoalaiM  into 
disorder.  Dataohmentiof  the  8th and  llUi  Butmtnmtm 
galloped  op  aad  chargad  i  tho  Boadbaa  toolc  to  inrtflil 
flight,  and  neror  axerlad  thoir  qpaod  ao  heartily,  a»d  to 
such  advantage^  aa  upon  tbia  occaaioa.  Thay  lalt  ha* 
bind  them  the  whole  of  the  baggage,  and  tba  boot^ 
was  enormous.  Oo  Lord  Baghnfa  arrival,  ba  gava 
orders  for  it  to  be  fairly  diTided,  and  avery  nan  got  a 
sharo  of  the  spoil.  ' 

Clifton  Grey's  attention  had  bean  diraeted  to  • 
carriage  which  he  pcroerrod  aaoog  the 
vehicles  comprising  the  baggage  train,  and 
it  to  belong  to  some  Bosmui  oflear,  be  at  ooea  pro- 
ceeded to  search  it,  while  o«hert  wore  oeeapM  ia 
hunting  for  the  military  cheil  and  fat  wince  and 
spirits.  He  found  in  it  some  papera,  apparootly  of  ao 
official  character,  and  also  some  rich  and  TaloaMa 
orders,  gorgeously  decorated  with  diamonds,  cridently 
belonging  to  one  of  very  elevated  rank;  be  sliced 
them.  There  waa,  alao^  in  one  of  tltopodrete  \mmtMk 
the  carriage  window,  a  handsome  puna  wdl  flflad  aiM 
gold  pieces.  He  made  a  parcel  of  them  all  and  W)re 
them  to  his  colonel  to  convey  to  tha  OoinaMaxfcr«in- 
Chief. 

"The  papers  will  no  doubt  prove  of  mocb  aervfcc," 
exclaimed  the  colonel.  "The  orders  arc  of  a  high 
description,  and  his  lordship  may  denre  to  pnaacas 
them,  but  he  will  give  yon  an  equivalent.  The  porae 
of  money  I  will  take  upon  mysdf  the  rcspoodhtlity  to 
say  you  may  keep." 

"  If  it  so  please  you,  colonel,  I  would  prefer  that  the 
whole  ixircel  bo  placed  in  his  lordriiip's  bands  Intact." 

"  As  you  please.  Do  you  know,  or  hare  yon  beard 
to  whom  the  carriage  belonged.** 

*'I  have  reason  to  aoppoae  that  it  was  Prince 
MensclukoCs.** 

"  Ha !  was  ho  in  it  when  the  Russian  guard  were 
attacked?'* 

« I  think  not.  Prom  what  the  prifoocra  let  iUl  be 
is  ' 

»ve  shall  soon  be ! " 

**  1  hope  so,  colonel.  If  we  were  to  go  on  now,  ani- 
mated as  the  men  arc,  we  would  be  in  bcfhrc  ano» 
down.** 

Tlic  comnundcrs-in-chicf  know  best ;  wo  moat  be 
governed  by  their  judgment.  I«t  us  get  beftrc 
Sebastopol,  we  shall  soon  Icam  w!-*  -  — *  ♦'^  N* 
done." 

"  The  battle  of  the  Alma,  Colonel,  uas  rc.u5<xi  the 
lion  iu  the  men's  hearts;  they  arc  ready  to  dare  any. 
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thing  the  general  may  entrust  to  them ;  that  I  know. 
They  would  not  let  the  honour  of  England  be 
stained  by  any  faltering  or  faint-hearted  conduct, 
however  desperate  the  task  set  them.  If  only  the 
word  was  given  now  to  close  up,  advance  on  the  vast 
fortifications  in  front  of  us,  storra  and  carry  them, 
the  men  would  answer  with  a  cheer,  and  never  Ml 
back,  but  as  the  shot  of  the  enemy  laid  them  low." 

"I  know  the  brave-hearted  fellows,"  exclaimed  the 
colonel,  his  eye  lighting  up  with  enthusiasm.  "  The 
safety  of  the  world  may  be  entrusted  to  their  keeping*" 
j  "You  will,  I  hope,  colonel,  pardon  the  freedom  I  have 
'  used  in  thus  speaking  to  you,  but  your  own  kindness 
leads  me  perhaps  beyond  a  barrier  I  ought  not  to  cross, 
and  which  I  never  pass  intentionally." 
t  "  Your  own  good  conduct,  your  sense  of  what  is  due 
to  yourself,  gives  you  a  discretion,  which  you  well  pre- 
serve. I  have  not  to  be  told  that  your  present  is  not 
your  proper  position.  I  am  sure  it  will  not  continue 
so." 

Clifton  bowed,  and  thanked  him,  and  being  dis- 
j  missed,  returned  to  where  the  soldiers  were,  still 
I  actively  engaged  in  appropriating  the  booty,  which 
!  was  fairly  their  own.  Soon,  there  was  not  a  thing 
!  but  empty  and  broken  carts  and  arabas  to  be  seen, 
I  and  then  the  order  to  march  was  once  more  given,  and 
{  tho  troops  went  on  in  high  spirits  to  Traktir,  and 
!  halting  near  Mackenzie's  farm,  bivouacked  for  the 
I    night  there. 

I  '  On  the  succeeding  day,  Balaklava  was  reached,  ] 
I  taken  and  occupied,  and,  subsequently,  the  different 
divisions  were  placed  on  the  heights  above,  which  were 
thus  taken  possession  of  by  the  alUes ;  and,  Lwd  Eaglan 
moving  his  head-quarters  from  Balaklava  to  a  spot 
I  near  the  farm  of  Dzeude-otiir,  the  British  Army  was 
fairly  settled  down  before  Sebastopol. 

The  succeeding  days  passed  away  rapidly.  Some 
skirmishes  with  outposts — some  shot  and  shell  from 
Sebastopol  forts— some  work  between  the  Ercnch  and 
Eussians— but  nothing  of  a  general  character  in  the 
shape  of  assault  or  sorties  took  place.  Then  that  myste- 
rious but  deadly  disease — the  cholera — began  to  tell 
upon  the  constitutions  of  the  delicate,  the  thoughtless, 
or  the  reckless.  Clifton  subjected  himself  to  a  strict 
training  for  the  life  he  knew  he  should  have  to  endure, 
and  omitted  nothing  which  tended  to  harden  liis  frame 
and  keep  him  in  health.  Many  of  liis  comrades  suc- 
cumbed ;  and  he  failed  not  to  do  his  best  to  procure 
them  medicines,  or  such  comforts  as  he  could  obtain 
by  soliciting  from  the  officers,  who  never  hesitated  to 
grant  them  when  asked  for  for  the  sick. 

On  the  night  of  the  11th  of  October  the  terrible 
trench  work  commenced,  and  eight  hundred  troops, 
under  Captain  Chapman,  R.E.,  turned  up  the  first 
earth  in  front  of  Sebastopol.  They  worked  rapidly 
and  silently  in  the  dark,  occasionally  visited  by  shot 
and  shell  from  the  Eussians,  but  without  much  damage 
being  done.     The  labour  was  very  severe,  the  ground 


being  rocky ;  and  those  who  wanted  strength,  and  had 
not  been  inured  to  such  labour,  soon  found  it  tell  fear- 
fully upon  them.  The  sick  hospitals  every  day — nay, 
every  hour — received  fresh  accessions;  and  it  was  only 
such  men  who  hadl)een  inured  to  the  hardships  of  active 
service,  or  who,  like  Clifton  Grey,  absolutely  trained 
themselves  for  it,  tliat  were  able  to  stand  it.  He  was 
sorely  tried-  Captain  Winslow  at  last  thought  he  had 
got  a  turn,  and  he  put  him  upon  a  working  party,  and 
so  contrived  the  relief  that  his  pet  hate  was  left  forty- 
eight  hours  in  the  trenches.  Upon  being  relieved,  and 
returning  to  his  tent,  cold,  faint,  weary,  and  hardly 
able  to  stand,  he  was  ordered  out  again  for  outpost 
duty.  As  he  appeared  without  strength,  hardly  able  to 
shoulder  his  rifle.  Captain  Winslow  said  to  liim  : 

"  I  think.  Grey,  I  once  overheard  you  give  a  lecture 
to  some  of  your  pot  companions  upon  outpost  duty ; 
you  can  give  them  twelve  hours'  example  now  how 
that  duty  should  be  done," 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Captain  Winslow,  but  Grey 
has  been  already  forty-eight  hours  in  the  trenches," 
said  Sergeant  Haverel,  brusquely. 
"  Is  that  all  ?  " 
"All,  sir?" 

"  I  had  intended  him  to  have  sixty.  No  matter,  he 
can  make  it  up  in  the  valley." 

"  I  am  going  out  with  this  picquet,  sir,  and  I  prefer 
having  men  who  have  strength  to  do  their  duty,"  said 
Haverel,  stmrdily. 

"Natmrally,  sergeant;  and  you  can  take  Grey,  who 
can  teach  you  yours.  You  can  prick  him  with  the 
point  of  your  bayonet  if  he  grows  lazy  and  shams 
sleep." 

"Shams  sleep.  Captain  Winslow!'*  cried  Sergeant 
Haverel,  indignantly  j  "  What  would  you  be  likely  to 
do.  Captain  Winslow,  if  you  had  a  spell  with  a  spade 
of  two  days  and  two  nights  on  trench  work  ?  Human 
nature  can't  stand  it ;  it  is  no  better  than  murder." 

"  Sergeant,  you  grow^  insolent  and  insubordinate ; 
another  word  and  I  order  you  under  arrest.  To  your 
duty,  sir,  and  take  that  feUow  with  you,  unless  he 
desires  the  provost-marshal  to  quicken  liim  to  a  sense 
of  obedience  to  orders." 

**  I  have  made  no  complaint.  Captain  Winslow,"  ex- 
claimed Clifton  Grey,  hoarsely,  whose  white  face  and 
black  lips  told  a  tale  of  fatigue,  almost  beyond  human 
endurance. 

"  No  I"  said  the  captain.  "  You  are  cunning  enough 
for  that.  Forward ! — March !  Keep  your  eye  on  that 
fellow,  men,  and,  if  he  attempts  to  desert,  shoot  him— 
March !" 

"  Halt !"  cried  a  loud  voice,  almost  at  the  same  mo- 
ment; aiid  there,  on  horseback,  attended  only  by  a 
:  single  officer,  Avas  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  a  colonel  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  and  a  general  of  division. 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this.  Captain  ?"  exclaimed 
I  the  duke.      "You  are,  surely,  not  about  to  entrust 
I  outpost  duly  to  me»  of  whcwe,  fidelity  you  have  a 
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suspicion.    Who  is  the  man  ?    We  want  no  man  in  the 
Guards  whom  we  are  unable  to  trust." 

Sergeant  Haverel,  with  his  face  almost  purple,  his 
lips  quivering,  advanced,  and,  saluting  the  duke,  said, 
in  a  very  perceptibly  agitated  manner  : 

**  We  have  no  such  man  in  our  battalion,  your  royal 
highness ;  I  would  shoot  him  myself  if  I  knew  where  to 
single  him  out," 

**  Of  whom  was  Captain  Winslow  epeaking  ?"  asked 
the  duke,  sternly  :  "  He  would  not  have  given  any 
such  injunction  as  that  I  overheard  unless  there  wwe 
some  foundation  for  it," 

•'  No  mfm  in  this  picket  deserved  to  he  outraged  by 
such  an  Ql^^ovvfttion,"  said  Sergeant  Haverel,  emphati- 
cally. 

His  royal  highness  looked  at  Captain  Winslow,  who 
shrugged  his  shoulders  in  a  manner  that  by  no  means 
commended  itself  to  the  duke. 

The  Captain  pointed  to  Clifton  Grey,  and  said : 

"  Your  Royal  Highness,  there  stands  a  fellow — " 

"A  soldier!"  exclaimed  Sergeant  Haverel,  with 
spluttering  emphasis. 

"  Avery  inch  av  him,"  ejaculated  Mickey  Dunigan, 
loudly,    "  an'  he  wor  as  high  as  the  Ture  of  Babal." 

All  tho  men  gave  a  loud  murmur  of  approba- 
tion. 

"  Silence  there !"  cried  Captain  Winslow,  fiercely, 

"  Macdonald,  be  good  enough  to  alight  with  me,'' 
said  his  royal  highness  to  his  companion,  and,  looking 
at  Mickey,  said  :  *'  Here,  you  Irishman  that  spoke,  hold 
the  bridle  of  my  steed  while  I  dismount." 

Captain  Winslow,  white  even  as  Grey,  ordered  him 
at  once  from  his  position  to  obey  the  duke's  command. 
Mickey,  only  too  delighted,  for  he  foresaw  justice  to 
the  oppressed  looming  large,  held  the  noble  steed  with 
firm  grip,  while  the  royal  duke  placed  hunself  upon 
terra  firma.  As  Major  Macdonald  joined  him,  he  said 
to  bira : 

"  This  smacks  a  little  of  insubordination — we  will 
enquire  into  it ;  there  is  too  much  paraphernalia  about 
court-martials  for  trifles,  eh,  Macdonald?  A  kind  word 
will  do  more  than  a  harsh  sentence," 

The  major  bowed. 

"  Now,  Captain — I  beg  your  pardon,  I  forget" — 

"  Captain  Winslow."  i 

**  What  Is  this  I  have  overheard  ?     You  have  a  re-  ; 
fractory  inftn,  and  a  bad  soldier— for  it  is  only  the  | 
meanest  wreitoh  on  earth  who  will  desert  his  country's  ; 
colom-8— a  troublesome  man.     Why,  instead  of  sending 
him  upon  important  duty,  do  you  not  employ  him  upon 
menial,  irresponsible  duties?'* 

A  gleam  flashed  in  the  eyes  of  the  captain : 

"  In  truth,  your  royal  highness,  I  confess  I  did  not 
think  of  a  very  palpable  ftnd  proper  way  to  deal  with  \ 
him.'»  \ 

"I  thought  not;  let  me  have  a  word  with  him.  I 
Which  is  he  ?"  ^ 

"  Step  to  the  front,  private  Grey,"  exclaimed  Captain  \ 


Winslow,  relying  upon  the  stern,  military  discipline 
which  on  active  service  makes  a  word,  a  look  insub- 
ordination. 

"  Grey— private  Grey,"  muttered  the  duke,  thought- 
fully ;  "  where  have  I  heard  that  name  ?" 

He  gazed  upon  Clifton,  ^\  ho  stepped  forward,  and 
drew  himself  up  with  a  determination  to  stand  up  like 
a  soldier,  without  one  shudder  or  falter,  even  if  he  fell 
dead  with  the  effort,  and  said : 

"A  fine-looking  young  man— lam  really  very  sorry, 
I-  assure  you" — 

Major  Macdonald  whispered  in  his  ear.  The  duke 
looked  at  Clifton  closely,  and  said  : 

Truly — yes  j  it  must  be  so.    Are  you  ill,  my  man  ? 


Clifton's  tongue  was  dry  and  swollen,  his  mouth  was 
parched,  so  that  the  roof  and  sides  were  hke  tight 
leather,  but  he  contrived  to  gasp  out : 

"  I  am  greatly  fatigued,  your  royal  highness." 

"  You  look  sinking  with  exhaustion ;  upon  what  duty 
have  you  been  employed  ?" 
Trenches." 

How  long  were  you  at  your  post  ?'* 
Forty-eight  hours." 
When  were  you  relieved  ?" 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  back." 

"  Good  God  1  Captain  Winslow  was  about  to  send 
you  on  twelve  hom-s  outpost  duty." 

Captain  Winslow  interposed. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  royal  highness,"  he  said. 

"Silence,  sir!"  cried  the  duke  sternly,  "I'll  con- 
duct this  interrogation  without  your  aid,  if  you  please." 
He  repeated  his  question  to  Clifton,  who  answered  him 
in  the  affirmative.  Then,  tm-ningto  Sergeant  Haverel, 
he  said : 

"  Sergeant,  you  ought  to  know  the  man  well,  what 
his  faults  oy  failings  are,  and  what  his  good  qualities. 
Speak  out,  without  fear  or  favour,  I  want  to  know  the 
truth." 

Captain  Winslow  interposed. 

"  Perhaps  your  royal  highness,"  he  exclaimed,  "  will 
kindly  permit  me  to  be  absent  while  the  praises  of  the 
man  in  question  are  chanted,  and  permit  me  to 
suggest  that  I  fail  to  sec  how  the  service  is  to  be 
benefitted  by  stubborn  and  evil-disposed  men  being 
supported  against  their  ofiicer." 

The  duke  screwed  up  his  eyes  until  they  nearly 
closed,  while  regarding  Captain  Winslow  as  he  spoke, 
and  then  he  said — 

**Well,  no,  Captam  Winslow,  I  cannot  spare  you 
just  yet,  and  with  respect  to  your  suggestion  I  may 
discuss  the  matter  with  you  hereafter;  at  least,  I  may 
say,  however,  I  confess  my  inability  to  discover  the 
benefit  the  service  can  receive  by  working  men  to  death. 
Now,  sergeant,"  added  the  duke,  "  we  will  hear  you." 

"  I  haven't  much  to  say,  your  royal  highness,"  said 
the  sergeant,  **  but  I  hope  what  I  do  say  will  be  found 
to  the  purpose.     Private  Grey,   your  royal  highness. 
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is  a  gentleman  born — he  enlisted  to  save  a  widow  going 
to  the  workhouse  with  a  broken  heiirt — he  knows  and 
practises  his  duty,  as  a  soldier,  as  well,  I  say,  better, 
than  any  man  in  the  army :  ho  ?<?  tho  bent  bfnrtrvl, 
truest,  the  most   high-soulcd,  ;  ' 

comrade,  soldier  ever  had ;  the  k ! 
iu  healtli  j  the  tendercst  and  untiring  In  scrvicci  In 
sickness;  the  noblest,  bravest,  best  friend,  I,  or  any 
other  man  over  had  in  the  wide  world,  and  I  defy  any 
living  man  to  gainsay  me,  without  being,  saving  your 
royal  higlmcss's  presence,  the  damnedest  liar  tliat  ever 
lived  in  this  world  ft-om  its  commencement." 

"  He  never  failed  in  his  duty!"  cried  one  of  the  men. 

**  Never  was  up  for  punishment  1 "  cried  another. 

"  Never  in  the  black  hole ! "  said  a  third. 

"An'  the  first  in  the  redoubt,  as  God's  my  judge  !" 
roared  Mickey  Dunigan,  unable  longer  to  restrain  his 
anxiety  to  say  something  in  addition  to  the  general 
commendation. 

The  Duke  turned  sharply  at  the  last  remark. 

"  What  redoubt  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mickey. 

"  O  wirrastru !  does  your  royal  highness  forget 
that  as  wc  charged  up  the  Alma  heights,  ycr  banner's 
banner  bawled  out  a  promise  of  a  sargint's  stripes  to 
the  first  man  in  the  Russian  battery." 

"  Now,  I  remember  it  well,"  replied  the  Duke,  "  and  : 
would  willingly  keep  it,  if  the  opportunity  is  given  me 
to  do  so." 

"Sure  an*  Grey  was  the  first  In  thin,  an*  me,  Mickey  : 
Dunigan,  at  the  back  iv  'im.  Oh,  the  blessed  God !  the 
Hooshans  at  the  guns  could  tell  your  highness,  av 
we'd  let  'cm  live  to  do  it,  who  first  leaped  among  *em, 
like  an  Irish  fox  into  a  flock  o'  geese.  An'  I  die  this 
minnit  Grey  was  that  man." 

At  this  moment  Major  Macdonald,  kind  hearted 
as  ho  was  brave,  stai-ted  forward  and  caught  Clifton, 
who  would  have  fallen  flat  upon  his  face  as  if  dead  j 
his  musket  fell  upon  the  ground  and  discharged,  fortu- 
nately the  bullet  hit  no  one.  Excessive  exhaustion, 
coupled  with  the  ordeal  to  which  he  had  been  thus 
subjected  was  too  much  for  liim,  and  ho  sank  under  it 
into  a  deadly  swoon.  The  major,  interested  by  what 
he  saw  of  his  features  and  manner,  as  well  as  by  what 
he  had  heard,  kept  his  eye  pretty  much  upon  him,  and 
perceiving  him  suddenly  lose  all  perception  caught 
him  ere  he  fell  heavily.  Several  of  the  men  went  to 
his  aid,  and  the  duke  said : 

"Nature  is  overdone;  bear  him  to  his  tent,   and 
fetch  the  surgeon  to  him.     Captain  Winslow,  private  : 
Grey,  will  bo  released  from  all  military  duty  for  three 
days.  In  the  interim,  you  will  probably  hear  from  me." 

Capttun  Winslow,  with  ill  concealed  chagrin,  made  a 
deferential  motion  of  acquiescence.  Clifton  Grey  was 
taken  up  carefully  by  four  men,  and  borne  to  his 
tent,  while  the  duke  remounted  his  steed,  sainted  ; 
Captain  Winslow  with  distant  hauteur,  and,  attended 
by  Major  Macdonald,  rode  slowly  away,  saying  thought- 
fully. 


"  Private  Qttj,  thb  namt  recort  to  tad,  m  bdag  one 
mentioned  to  me  for  promoUoo.  I  moft  reflsr  to  mj 
notes.'* 

Then  tnming  to  ICi^or  Maedonald,  he  add : 

"ThU  U  not  the  onljr  initanoeor  Asdhetion  which 
has  oome  to  my  knowledge,  and  which  I  am  eonrfaioed 
has  arisen  from  an  absurd  and  improper  mode  of 
treating  soldien  ae  daTea»  not  men.  Then  mint  be  an 
alteration,  MaedonakL  We  moit  Cry  the  eflbot  of 
private  expoetnlation." 

The  miyor  assented,  and  fWther  dliooanfaig  npgn 
this  point,  they  proceeded  on  to  head  qoarterh 

The  men,  who  had  borne  Clifton  Oroy  to  hit  tent, 
and  had  oommonkatod  with  the  eorgeon,  now  fell 
m  to  proceed  to  their  daty }  Clifton's  pbee  %ras  tappUed 
by  the  man  whoso  torn  it  wai  properly  to  take  part  in 
the  duty ;  the  order  to  march  waa  giTen,aad  thej  pro- 
ceeded on  to  their  responaihle  and  daogerooe  daty. 
Sergeant  Haverel,  who  aooompanled  them,  hnamii^ 
almost  loud  enough  forOaptaln  Window  to  hear: 

"  'Lot  us  speak  ofa  maa  as  wo  find  him. 

And  censure  aksM  what  wo  see ; 
And  should  a  man  blame  let's  remiad  bim 

That  from  vioo  there  are  none  of  us  free.' ' 

f'Thruc  for  you,  sergeant,"  said  Mickey  Donl-.m, 
"butav  we  are  not  all  fine  from  rice,  snro  tli  •.'% 
some  wid  a  purty  much  burger  ehare  than  they're*  y 
business  wid.*' 

"  Ay  1"  said  one  of  the  men,  *'and  arc  conning  enoogh 
to  hide  it,  too,  from  those  they  don*t  want  to  see  it, 
but  they  can  show  the  devifs  lioof  phun  enoogh,  to 
those  they  fancy  they  may  tyrranizc  orer." 

"Just  my  sentiments,"  said  Haverel,  and  smtg 
lustily 

"' If  the  heart  fSrom  the  vefl  eoold  be  torn, 
An'tbesooloouIdbereadoQ  the  brow; 
There  is  one  I  woold  pass  by  withaoom 
I  must  duck  to  as  csjitoin  Juet  now.*  ** 

There  was  a  general  hmgh,  and  as  general  an 
acquiescence  in  the  sergeant's  imprcadoa.  The  men, 
having  thus  vented  their  fedingi^  went  to  their  dnaury 
and  hazardooB  post,  as  ehearfolfy  as  tiM^gh  they  had 
been  going  to  guard  the  entcanoei  of  one  of  the  royal 
theatres  in  London. 
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CHAPTEE    XVIII, 

"  Gone,  gone  from  us !  and  shall  wo  sco 
Those  sybil-leaves  of  destiny. 
Those  calm  eyes,  never  more  ? 
Those  deep  dark  eyes,  so  warm  and  bright !" 

TlirvENODIA. 

"  The  morning  watch  was  come  ;  tho  vessel  lay 
Her  course,  and  gently  made  her  liquid  way ; 
The  cloven  billow  flashed  from  ofl  her  prow 
In  furrows  formed  by  that  majestic  plough ; 
The  waters  with  their  world  were  all  befoi-e. 

-»  »  ^  *  * 

The  gallant  chief  within  his  cabin  slept. 
Secure  in  those  by  whom  his  watch  was  kept. 

«  *  *  *  « 

Alas !  this  deck  was  trod  by  unwilling  feet. 
And  wilder  hands  would  hold  the  vessel's  sheet ; 
Yomig  hearts  which  languished    *    »    * 

They  skim  the  blue  tops  of  the  billows ;  fast 
They  flew,  and  fast  their  fierce  pursuers  chased. 
They  gain  upon  them— now  they  lose  again — 
Again  make  way,  and  menace  o'er  the  main," 

The  Island. 

THE    SEAECH    FOE    THE     MISSING.— THE    CABIN    OF 
THE  SEA-BIED.— THE  OPEN  SEA. — THE  CHASE. 

rvyAjIiS.  ASTON  was  agreeably  entertained  at 
the  opera.  "L'Elisor  d'Amore"  was  played, 
and  the  music  was  sung  to  perfection. 
The  acting  of  Labkiche  had  never  been  better,  his 
impersonation  of  the  Quack  Doctor  never  more 
ludicrous.  The  queen  was  present,  the  house  crowded 
with  all  the  beauty,  fashion,  and  nobility  of  the  empire. 
Mrs.  Aston  largely  enjoyed  the  entertainment,  laughed 
heartily,  and  on  her  return,  was  quite  in  high  spirits. 
They  had  been  joined  in  their  box  rather  late  by 
Beverley  Winslow,  who  paid  great  attention  to  the 
Misses  Eandolph,  and  their  brother,  in  order  to 
propitiate  opportunities  for  seeing  Myra.  The  lively 
girls,  pleased  at  having  a  butt  at  which  to  level  their 
shafts,  seemed  rather  to  accept  his  presence,  as  an 
agreeable  addition  to  their  circle,  than  as  an  object" to 
jeer  at ;  and  Mr.  Eandolph,  who  sot  him  down  as  an 
insufi'erable  puppy,  and  an  ass,  but  withal,  very 
harmless,  made  no  objection  to  his  intimacy  with  the 
family,  upon  the  principle  that  he  was  an  individual  of 
that  description,  whose  absence  or  presence  was  a 
matterof  no  moment  to  those  whom  he  visited.  The 
compliment  was  passed  to  him  to  accompany  them 
home,  and  he  caught  at  it.  He  rode  with  Mrs.  Aston, 
and  after  some  remarks  upon  the  opera,  said : 

"  I  much  wegwet  the  absence  of  Miss  Aston  from 
the  opvva  this  evening,  the  mowa  as  I  understand  at 
the  house  that  indisposition  compelled  her  to  keep  her 
woom.'* 

"  This  evenhig !     Did  you  call,  Mr.  Winslow  ?  " 

"  Merely  en  passanl.  I  was  on  my  way  home  to 
dwcss." 

'•  Did  you  see  her  ?  " 

"No— oh  no!     I  sent  in  my  name,  but  the  man 


bwought  a  wequest  to  excuse  her,  on  the  plea  of  in- 
disposition ;  of  course,  I  at  once  expwessed  my  gwief, 
and  left  for  the  opwa.'* 

Mrs.  Aston  thought  there  was  something  strange  in 
this ;  she  had  not  left  Myra  so  indisposed  as  to  induce 
her  to  keep  her  chamber,  why  she  should  therefore 
have  denied  herself  to  Mr.  Winslow,  unless  she  really 
had  become  ill,  she  could  not  comprehend.  She  re- 
gretted now,  that  she  had  not  persevered  in  persuading 
Myra  to  accompany  her,  for  she  believed,  that  though 
nothing  ailed  her  physically  a  secret  grief  was  un- 
doubtedly preying  upon  her,  and  change  of  scene,  life, 
and  gaiety,  were  the  best  antidotes;  silence,  and 
loneUness  the  food  on  which  it  increased.  She  became 
silent  and  thoughtful  the  remainder  of  the  ride; 
although  Beverley  Winslow  enlarged  upon  the  vocal 
and  histrionic  merits  of  *'  Gwisi,  Maweyo,  Tambuwini, 
Cawedowi,  Wubini,"  and  others  of  operatic  celebrity, 
pointing  out  with  much  loquacity,  what  was  "  gwate," 
and  what  "indiffiwent."  What  in  fact,  during  her 
stay  in  town,  she  should  seek  of  this  kind  of  entertain- 
ment, and  what  she  should  avoid.  Mrs.  Aston  replied 
in  monysyllable,  and  did  not  understand  anything  he 
said.  She  Avas  thinking  alone  of  Myra,  with  a  fore- 
boding of  ill  for  which  there  seemed  to  be  no  occasion  ; 
but  which,  nevertheless,  possessed  her.  Again  and  again 
she  wished  she  had  induced  Myra  to  accompany  the 
party  to  the  theatre,  or  that  she  had  remained  at  home 
with  her.  It  seemed  an  excess  of  maternal  feeling, 
degenerating  into  foolish  weakness,  to  give  way  to  this 
impression,  but  in  spite  of  her  sense  of  this,  she  con- 
tinued to  wish  she  had  done  one  or  the  other.  It  had 
been  well  if  she  had. 

On  reaching  home,  one  of  the  first  persons  she  saw 
in  the  hall  close  behind  the  porter,  was  Lucy,  MjTa's 
maid.  The  face  of  the  girl  seemed  to  wear  a  perplexed, 
and  anxious  air,  and  she  looked  eagerly  at  those  who 
entered,  and  then  retreated  hastily  up  stairs.  Presently 
her  bell  rung,  and  down  stairs  she  went  like  a  roe. 
Mrs.  Aston,  still  in  her  cloak,  as  she  had  left  the  opera, 
was  on  the  landing, 

"Miss  Aston,"  she  exclaimed,  as  soon  as  Lucy 
approached  her.     "  How  is  she  ?" 

The  girl  looked  confused,  and  with  a  singular 
expression  of  countenance,  said : 

If  you  please  'm,  I  don't  know  'm.'* 

"  Has  she  retired  to  rest  ?" 

*'No'm." 

**Shc  is  in  her  room,  is  she  not  ?" 

"No'm." 

*«No!  where  then?" 

The  girl  looked  much  frightened,  and  ready  to  cry. 

"Oh!  if  you  please  'ra.  I  don't  know  'm,"  she 
said,  and  clasped  her  hands  at  the  same  time. 

Mrs.  Aston  grew  cold  and  faint.  The  girl's  manner 
rendered  her  horribly  apprehensive. 

"You  don't  know!"  she  repeated  faintly,  "explain 
yourself." 


"  Oh !  if  you  please  *m,  Miss  Aston  went  out  abont  a 
quarter  to  nino  to  night,  and  she  aint  come  bock  yot," 

Mrs.  Aston  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment. 

"  Went  out  at  a  quarter  to  nino  to-night  !'*  she  re- 
iterated. 

**  Yes'ni/*  said  tho  girl ;  "  Miss  Aston  said  sho'd  bo 
back  in  an  hour,  but  it's  now  past  twelve.  Oh  dear ! 
oil  dear !  I  hope  nothing  has  happened  to  her !"  she 
added,  Avringing  her  hands. 

Mrs.  Aston  felt  the  place  swing  round  with  her,  but 
making  an  effort,  she  caught  the  girl  by  the  hand,  and 
said: 

"  Come  with  me !  Explain  to  Mr.  Randolph  what 
has  taken  place." 

She  hurried  tho  terrified  and  now  sobbing  maid  into 
the  drawing-room,  where  Mr.  Randolph,  his  family, 
and  Beverley  Winslow  were  engaged  in  discussing  what 
they  had  seen  that  evening,  and  she  gasped  out : 

**  Mr.  Randolph !  Mr.  Randolph !  interrogate  this 
girl ;  there  is  some  horrible  mystery.  Myra  has  left 
the  house. 

"  Left  the  house  !'*  repeated  every  one  present,  not 
the  least  astounded  and  the  loudest  ejaculator  being 
Beverley  Winslow. 

"Gone — gone!"  cried  Mrs.  Aston,  bursting  into 
tears,  and  sinking  upon  a  chair.  "Oh,  what  fresh 
aiBictions  has  heaven  in  store  for  me  \" 

"  Gone !"  repeated  Mr.  Randolph,  in  amaze.  **  You 
astonish  me.     Come  hither,  girl." 

"Oh,  sir,  if  you  please,  sir,  it  ain't  my  fault,  sir;  I 
have  had  nothen'  to  do  with  it,  sir.  I  couldn't  help 
it,  sir." 

"  No  one  said  you  could,'*  he  replied,  at  once  adopt- 
ing the  professional  coolness  requisite  to  cross-examine 
in  a  manner  best  calculated  to  eliminate  the  facts. 
"  Now,  leave  off  your  tears,  and  answer  me  clearly  and 
truly.    When  was  the  last  time  you  saw  Miss  Aston  ?" 

"  At  a  quarter  to  nine.'* 

"Where?" 

"  In  her  own  room." 

"  Was  any  one  with  her  besides  you." 

"  Mr.  Randolph — papa — papa!"  ejaculated  both  Mrs. 
Randolph  and  her  daughters,  in  a  deprecatory  tone. 

Mr.  Randolph  waved  his  hand  for  silence,  and  re- 
peated his  question. 

**  Yes,  sir,"  replied  Lucy. 

*'By  Jove!"  exclaimed  Beverley  Winslow,  and 
wliistled. 

"  Who  was  it — no  equivocation  ?" 

"Lizzie  Hastings,  sir." 

"A  female?" 

"Oh,  certan'y,  sir." 

"Who  is  she?" 

"  My  cousin,  sir." 

"  She  came  here  to  see  you,  then  ?" 

"Yes— no— that  is,  sir,  she  came  to  speak  with  Miss 
Aston. 

"  Upon  what  subject,  doyou  know— conceal  nothing?'* 


"  I  dou*fc  know  exBctijr,  for  I WM  MQioai  of  the  roQo. 
but  I  beliere  it  was  aomcthing  aboat  that  grtntlfrinan  F* 

"  Who  ?"  cried  Mr.  Bvidoliib,  sharplj. 

The  girl  pointed  to  Bererley. 

*•  What.  Mr.  Window  P- he  cried. 

Lucy  nodded  her  bead. 

Beverlcgr  Winslow  ttoied  ae  If  n  gJtmie  ihock  had 
>)een  applied  to  him.  He  tomed  bteaaelj  lewlet— be 
looked  in  on  instant  as  if  he  bftd  had  Jvsi  a  jeer  In 
India.  Ho  uttered  a  kind  of  winaejlnf 
hyena,  yot  an  empty  Uogb,  as  he 
he  had  given  Lizzie 
that  he  had  lost  her 
spot  from  having  been  Tiolently  ran  ■g^^**^  and  •»t^*«» 
knocked  down  bj  a  dnmken  brickkgrer. 

"  Well,  upon  my  word ! "  be  afanoit  shrieked,  "tUi 
is  weally  pwepwostewons ;  aboot  me  P  Hn !  he !  doat 
know  any  yotmg  women  nemed  Liaie  TTmtlmis  " 

"Are  you  sore— reooUeet P^  said  Mr.  Baodolph, 
eyeing  him  closely  and  detecting  his  eooftirion. 

"  What's  the  use  of  twying  to  weeoOect  what  It  ia 
not  possible  to  wemembcr ;  I 
known  to  me,  and  the  person  also,  of  course." 

"  Well,  that  is  not  quite  such  a  matter  of 
responded  Mr.  Randolph ;  hoi,  atthoogh  not  i 
with  Winslow's  denial,  ho  proceeded  with  bis  inteiio- 
gatorics  of  Lucy ;  and  from  her  he  elicited  that  after 
Lizzie  had  conversed  with  Miu  Aston  about  half  an 
hour,  she  was  summoned,  and  found  Iwrr ; 
dressed  to  go  out.  Her  last  words,  which  she  wa 
several  times  to  repeat,  she  communicated  to 
"  I  am  going  out  for  a  short  distance,  she  said,* 
claimed  Lucy;  " your  cousin  will  attend  me.  I 
return  in  about  an  hour." 

"  Nothing  more  ?"  said  Mr.  Randolph. 

**  Not  a  word,  sir,"  replied  Lucy. 

"Not  anything  as  to  tho  way  she  waa  goings  cr 
upon  what  business  ?" 

"  Not  a  single  sentence,  sir." 

"  Did  they  go  on  foot  or  in  a  cab  ?"  asked  ETcrett. 

"I  don't  know,  sir,  replied  Lucy.  ** I  did  not 
follow  them  to  the  door." 

"  Where  does  your  consin  Uve?"  asked  Mr.  Randolph. 

"  Mrs.  Stewart's,  in  Baker-strcct.  She's  first-hand 
there." 

"  Then  there  will  I  go  first,"  said  Mr.  Randolph, 
"there  is  something  mysteriona  in  the  whole  affidr. 
Can  you  supply  no  clue  alter  what  yon  have  heard, 
Mrs.  Aston?" 

"  Oh,  none  whatever.  I  cannot  imagine  any  moiire 
whatever  to  take  her  abroad  at  sodi  an  hour,  unless 
her  feelings  have  been  artfully  worked  upon  by  the  giri 
who  has  induced  her  to  go  out  with  her,  and  thus  made 
her  the  victim  of  some  diabcJical  sdieme.*' 

**  I'm  sure,  'ui,  my  oounn  Liiae  has  done  nothii^ 
artful'm,"  burst  forth  Lucy,  "and  she— she'd  die- 
be— before  she'd  do— do— do  any— anything  dia— dia 
—boUy— holly— boUy—cal,  that  she  would !" 
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** Silence!"  said  Mr.  Randolph,  sternly. 

**!£  you  please,  sir— can't — can't  have  my  cousin 
spoken  against,  and  she— she— don't  deserve  it." 

"Silence!"  I  tell  you." 

"  If  any  harm's  come  to  Miss  Aston,"  persisted  Lucy, 
"it's  come  to  my  cousin  too,  for  she'd  lay  down  her  life 
for  Miss  Aston,  and  I  know  it,  too.' 

*'  Will  you  hold  your  tongue?  Answer  only  questions 
put  to  you,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Randolph,  and  then'bidding 
Mrs.  Aston  keep  herself  as  calm  as  possible,  and 
assuring  her  that  he  had  no  doubt  he  should  bring  her 
back  some  good  tidings,  he  prepared  to  pay  Mrs.  Stew- 
art a  visit.  Everett  and  Beverley  Winslow  expressed 
their  intention  of  accompanying  him,  so  that  if  they 
obtained  no  satisfactory  information  there,  they  might 
be  able  to  devise  some  plan  of  prosecuting  their  search 
in  vai'ious  directions.  Mrs.  Aston  was  left  in  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Randolph  and  her  daughters,  and  as  soon 
as  the  gentlemen  disappeared,  Lucy  was  again  sub- 
jected to  a  most  searching  cross-examination,  especially 
so  far  as  the  young  ladies  were  concerned,  upon  the  part 
relative  to  Mr.  Beverley  Winslow ;  but  Lucy  persisted 
in  saying  she  did  not  know  what  it  was.  She  confessed 
only  that  she  had  overheard  his  name  mentioned — 
that  is  through  the  keyhole,  which  she  did  not  acknow- 
ledge— but  that  was  all. 

In  the  meantime,  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded  to  Mrs. 
Stewart's,  and,  after  some  little  delay,  saw  that  lady. 
She  expressed  her  sui-prise  at  Lizzie's  absence,  was 
both  angry  and  vexed  at  it,  for  she  gave  her  a  very 
high  character:  said  nothing  of  the  kind  had  ever 
before  occurred,  and  she  was  at  a  loss  now  to  conjec- 
ture what  had  happened ;  but  she  could  afford  no  other 
clue  than  that  Miss  Hastings  had  an  aunt  living  some- 
where down  in  the  city,  but  where  she  really  did  not 
know — what  was  more,  she  did  not  even  know  her 
name,  she  might  have  heard  it,  but  could  not  remember 
it  if  she  had;  and,  further,  she  thought  it  extremely 
improbable  that  she  would  have  gone  there  at  the 
hour  she  was  said  to  have  left  Baker-street,  seeing  that 
her  time  to  be  in  Mrs.  Stewart's  establishment  was  a 
quarter  past  ten. 

Mr.  Randolph  did  not  prolong  the  interview  to  dis- 
cuss probabilities  j  he  believed  he  had  hold  of  a  slight 
clue,  however  faint,  at  least  it  would  aid  in  prosecuting 
fiirther  enquiries.  He  returned  home,  sent  for  Lucy, 
made  enquiries  about  the  aunt,  and  she  produced  a 
strip  of  paper,  upon  which  was  written,  "Mrs.  Watney, 
12,  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  near  Cheapside,  City, 
fourth  bell."  Lucy  had  purposed  to  visit  this  relative  on 
her  first  day  out,  and  Lizzie  had  written  it  out  for  her. 
Mr.  Randolph  seized  it,  and  away  went  the  three,  called 
a  cab,  and  drove  down  at  a  swift  pace  to  the  address. 

On  reaching  there,  Mr.  Randolph  jumped  out  of  the 
cab,  and  selecting  the  fourth  knob,  gave  it  a  hard  pull: 
a  bell  rang  furiously.  They  waited  a  short  time,  and 
then,  just  as  the  bell  ceased  ringing,  Beverley  Winslow 
tried  in  rapid  succession  the  first  three.    Almost  im- 


mediately the  first,  second,  and  third  windows  went 
up,  and  three  heads  were  put  out ;  three  voices  asked 
what  was  the  matter,  and  Mr.  Randolph  called  out 
that  Mrs.  Watney  was  wanted;  the  three  windows 
were  instantly  indignantly  slammed  down,  and  it  is 
certain  that  the  name  of  the  lady  was  not  repeated 
with  expressions  conducive  to  her  welfare  in  the  state 
hereafter. 

Beverley  Winslow  then  plied  the  fourth  bell 
vigorously,  but  with  no  success.  He  tried  the  fifth ; 
the  bell  answered  promptly  enough,  but  there  was  some 
delay ;  at  last,  they  heard  the  top  window  open,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  night-cap  protruded.  A  shrill  female 
voice  cried  out : 

"Now  then,  what's  wanted  ?" 

"Mrs.  Watney." 

"  Mrs.  Watney  ?  she  ain't  come  home.  Stopped  at 
her  friends,  I  s'pose." 

"  What  time  did  she  go  out  to-day  ?" 

"  What  time  ?  about  eight  o'clocic  to-night." 

"  Ha !  were  there  two  young  ladies  with  her  ?" 

**  Two  young  ladies  ?"  screamed  the  woman,  **  no ; 
they  com'd  after  she  was  out." 

"About  what  time?" 

«  Wliat  time  ?  a  little  after  nine." 

Mr.  Randolph  rubbed  his  hands. 

"  We  are  on  the  scent  now,"  said  he. 

"By  Jove !"  exclaimed  Beverley  Winslow,  and  gave 
a  loud  whistle. 

"Pray  step  down  immediately,  ma'am,"  shouted  Mr. 
Randolph,  "  I  have  some  important  questions  to  ask 
you,  and  every  instant  is  of  consequence." 

"  I  ain't  dressed,"  screamed  the  woman. 

"  By  Jove !"  cried  Beverley  Winslow.     "  Ha !  ha !" 

"  Of  course.  Dress  yourself  as  quick  as  you  can,  and 
come  down  here  j  I'll  reward  you  well  for  your  infor- 
mation." 

The  woman  soon  slipped  on  her  things ;  her  good 
star  was  in  the  ascendant  j  she  had  already  received  a 
handsome  bonus  from^Myra,  she  was  promised  another, 
which  might  be  more.  She  came  down  stairs,  and  a 
series  of  interrogations  were  put  to  her,  every  one  of 
which  she  faithfully  repeated  before  she  deigned  to 
reply.  However,  Mr.  Randolph  learned  that  Myra 
had  been  there,  and  her  visit  was  connected  with  some 
letters  in  possession  of  Mrs.  Watney,  which  letters  he 
determined,  if  possible,  to  obtain.  The  next  thing  to 
ascertain  was  what  route  the  two  girls  had  taken ;  the 
woman  had  no  notion  which  way  they  went  when  they 
left  her.  Mr.  Randolph  gave  the  woman  half-a- 
sovereign,  and  telling  her  he  should  probably  see  her 
again  the  following  day,  he  departed,  attended  by  his 
son  and  Beverley  Winslow,  and  turned  into  Cheapside. 
Here  he  searched  for  a  pohceman,  and,  strange  to  say, 
found  one  immediately.  To  him  he  gave  a  description  of 
Myra  and  her  companion,  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ob- 
served a  couple  to  correspond  with  that  which  he  had 
given.    The  man,  after  calling  upon  his  memory,  re- 
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pjied  ill  the  negative.  Ho  was  aukcd  if  ho  oUcrvcd  a 
cab  set  down  in  Little  St.  Thomas  Apoitlo.  No ;  ho 
had  not,  but  ho  had  scon  one  draw  oil  from  there,  and 
the  man  ply  for  passengers  at  the  curb,  and  tio  hod 
taken  his  numlxir.  Mr.  Ilandolph  askod  the  poUcoman 
to  give  it  him ;  ho  comi)Uud  with  the  rcijuexf ,  but 
there  the  enquiries  in  that  direction  ended,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  said,  as  ho  turned  down  t"  St.  Thomas  Apos- 
tip  again: 

"  It  is  clear  to  my  mind,  tljat  they  did  not  come  op 
into  Cheapsido,  or  they  would  have  returned  in  that 
Cftb,  for  in  that  cab  they  cumo  here,  T  fiLl  aulLsficd." 

**  Uy  Jove,"  nmttorod  liovcrloy. 

"Lotus  pursue  our  enquiries  thi.-.  ».ij  .  liiero  is  a 
station-house  near  licrc  j  wo  may  perhaps  glean  some 
information,  or  obtain  some  assistance." 

His  companions  assented,  and  ho  led  the  way,  at  a 
quick  pace,  following  the  exact  course  which  Myra  and 
♦Lizzie  in  their  ignorance  had  taken.  Before  a  house, 
lighted  up,  they  saw  somo  four  or  five  cabs.  At  once 
Mr.  Randolph  proceeded  to  enquire  whether  any  of 
thorn  had  had  a  fare  westward  that  night.  They  all 
replied  in  the  negative. 

**  I  had  the  oflfer  o*  one,"  said  one  of  tho  cabmen, 
"but  I  could  n't  take  it." 

"Who  were  the  parties  who  wanted  to  engage  you  ?" 

"  Two  young  winimeu." 

«  At  what  time  ?" 

*'  A  little  afore  ten." 

Mr.  Randolph  gave  a  brief  description  of  them. 

"That's  'em,"  said  tho  cab  driver,  slapping  his 
thigh,  **and  a  pretty  bilk  they  were  dropped  into." 

«  What's  that  ?"  cried  Mr.  Randolph. 

**Theyguv'da  kebby  eight  bob  to  bring 'em  from 
Baker-street"—- 

*'  The  very  place,"  ejaculated  Everett  Randolph, 

"  By  Jove !"  cried  Reverley  Winslow. 

*•  Yes !  down  to  St.  Thomas  Tostlc  and  back,"  said 
the  cabman. 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Randolph  "proceed,  my 
good  fellow." 

" And  back"  repeated  tho  cabman  with  emphasis, 
"  but,"  he  continued,  "  when  they  come  out  o*  the 
honse  they  'd  been  to,  and  wanted  to  go  back,  he'd 
miked  off." 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!"  laughed  all  the  cabmen,  with 
infinite  gusto, 

*•  By  Jove !  "  ejaculated  Beverley  Winslow,  "  what 
a  wascally  wobbowy." 

«  Well  ?  "  siud  Mr.  Randolph. 

"  Well,  they  wanted  me  to  take  'em  to  Bakci'-street, 
but  I'd  Alderman  Garden  to  take  home,  an'  he  *3  a 
bitter  pill — you  can't  get  the  best  of  liim — so  I  told 
*em  to  go  to  St.  Paul's  Church-yard,  and  tliey'd  get  a 
cab  there." 

Did  tliey  proceed  in  that  direction?" 

"  Yes,  I  told  -'cm  the  way,  and  off  they  went  at  a 
trot." 

1^ 


Mr.  Randolph  Umked  him  for  tba  iafiNrBMtko,  and 
hurried  to  tit,  Ftal'i  Cbareli-jard.  There  bo  waa  at 
fkult— quit*  thromi  off  tbt  pairait.  AU  bit  iDquiries 
ended  in  nothing,  and  ho  w  conpellod  to  proetod 
Inick  to  Dakor-ftraet,  with  a  hint  hope  that  \hey  had 
U>st  thiir  way,  and  had  to  walk  a  loog  dUkmet,  and 
tlmt  ho  might  find  when  ho  got  bock  thai  ihry  hid 
rcturnwl. 

minod,  however,  ■onMihiag— enoQfh  to 
ra  ut  when  ho  got  bnok  to  Bako  itwet,  itwt 

with  pain  he  learned  that  neiUMr  ot  the  girl*  had 
come  back,  and  nothing  move  waa  knewA  than  whet 
hail  transpired  boforo  Mr.  Bandolph  aodiueooBuwnicww 
had  left  the  booie. 

However,  what  he  had  gathered  wtidled  Um  m  lo 
tho  facta  of  the  ceie^  op  to  a  ovftein  point.  It  wee 
evident  that  Hyra  and  her  oompanaon  had  gone  to  Iho 
City  to  obtain  poseeinoD  of  Mne  letter^  thai  they  hid 
fully  purposed  coming  homo  diieut,  hot  that  aooie 
accident  had  occurred  which  had  pcvrentrd  and  de> 
tamed  them.  What  it  could  be  it  wae  impomihle  to 
surmise,  only  something  fatal,  or  at  leaft  ot  a  dMpe- 
rate  character  could  have  ooenrred,  and  thoee  meet 
disposed  to  solace  Mrs.  Aston  eoold  not  help  eoipliag 
with  this  mysterious  incident  some  dreadftd 
Notliing  could  be  done  tlmt  mght,  and  th^ 
obliged  to  retire  to  rest  sad  and  diqurileti  to 
mence  the  search  where  it  had  Idi  o^  but 
being  able  to  trace  what  had  beeone  «C  them  ailfr 
they  had  left  the  cabman  who  had  directed  Ihsm  to 
St.  Paul's  to  follow  tho  route  he  had  poiated  out  All 
trace  ceased  there,  and  notwithstanding  Mr.  Randolph 
throughout  the  following  day,  and  the  next,  and  tiio 
next  after  that,  pursued  his  iaqniiiea  with  the  most 
indefatigable  and  close  research,  employid  the  best 
detectives  to  be  had  in  that  useAd  snd  Tahiehle  fcroe  x 
it  was  all  in  vain;  not  the  least  elae  conld  he  obirfn  to 
their  isite,  after  having,  up  to  a  certain  point*  fcUowcd 
up  so  closoly  their  trade  It  was  this  thafc  made 
the  affiur  so  mysterious  and  alarmiBg. 

On  the  following  day,  in  a  state  of  trepidatioD,  Mrs. 
Watney  presented  herself  in  Bokcr-street,  and  pro- 
duced the  letters.  Her  first  visil  was  paid  to  Mrs. 
Stewart,  but  no  Udmgs  had  been  obtamcd  of  lis^ 
Hastings  there;  the  miatxem  of  the  wNbKshmeat 
expressed  herself  amaaed,  iboalKd»  pie««d>  Mj* 
mystified.  She  had  bad  so  high  an  opinifOO  of  Miii 
Hastuags,  she  said,  hot  there  wae  no  telling  anybody; 
so,  as  Mrs.  Watney  was  Lisaie'B  immediate  idathr^  slM 
communicated  to  her  the  dinnisisl  of  her  ateee  ft<Mi 
that  moment,  unless  she  coald,  on  her  retan, 
give  her  tho  roost  satisfactory  reasons  for  her 
absouce.  And  aU  the  while  this  coDoqoy  was  bdnp 
carried  on,  Mrs.  Swwart  and  Mrs.  Watney  mingled 
their  tears,  for  with  all  the  former  hMly's  stzQDg  esneo 
of  propriety,  there  was  much  genuine  feeling  ia  her 
composition,  and  m  her  heart  she  really  bdicrcd  eorac 
thing  dreadful  had  happened  to  her  "first  hand'' 


to 
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compel  her  absence.  It  was  not  possible  that,  unless 
the  girl  was  the  most  artful  she  had  ever  encountered, 
she  could  be  wicked  enough  to  have  eloped  with  any 
individual,  or  have  done  anything  of  a  nature  to 
prevent  her  re-admission  to  her  estabhshment. 

Mrs.  Watney  then,  with  a  heavy  heart,  went  to 
Mr.  Randolph's.  She  could  not  make  out  what  the 
letters  could  possibly  have  to  do  witli  the  disappearance 
of  her  niece  and  the  young  lady,  but  when  Mrs.  Aston 
received  them  and  hastily  ran  her  eye  over  them,  she 
soon  came  to  a  conclusion  why  Myra,  at  an  unseasonable 
hour,  under  the  guidance  of  a  comparative  stranger, 
and  in  secresy,  had  quitted  her  new  home.  She  was 
most  pained  at  the  discovery ;  unacquainted  with  the 
true  circumstances,  she  arranged  them  in  her  own 
way,  and  only  so  as  to  give  herself  shame,  mortification, 
and  agony,  alas  !  to  no  end.  The  motive  for  quitting 
Mr.  Randolph's  was  thus  developed,  but  the  continued 
absence  was  shrouded  in  the  deepest  mystery. 

Let  us  withdraw  this  veil  from  the  reader's  eye. 

Saul  Waters  and  his  companion,  each  bearing  a 
struggling  girl,  hurried,  after  they  had  effected  their 
capture,  to  the  wharf's  side.  The  former,  animated 
by,  as  it  appeared,  almost  superhuman  strength,  moved 
on,  despite  the  agonized  exertions  of  Myra  to  escape 
from  such  horrible  thraldom,  as  though  he  bore  a  mere 
infant  in  his  arms.  His  friend,  equally  strong,  but 
not  moved  by  the  same  impulse,  found  more  difficulty 
in  conveying  his  prisoner,  for  he  feared  in  his  attempts 
to  overcome  her  resisting  to  hurt  her,  but  still  he  fol- 
lowed Saul  up,  and  with  him  passed  over  the  decks  of 
several  vessels  until  the  furthermost  was  reached.  Past 
its  sides  flowed  the  deep,  dark  waters  of  the  Thames. 

Peering  into  the  darkness,  Saul  raised  his  voice,  and 
cried,  lustily : 

"Sea-bird,  ahoy!" 

"  Heeoh !"  responded  a  voice  in  the  dark  and  misty 
distance. 

"  Bring  a  boat.     Heave  ahead,"  halloed  Saul. 

"  Bear  a  hand,  Dick,"  shouted  Saul's  companion. 

*•  Ay !  Ay !  '*  was  heard,  and  then  the  plash  of 
approaching  oars. 

In  less  than  three  minutes,  a  boat  with  a  man  and  a 
boy  at  the  oars,  made  its  appearance  out  of  the  mist, 
its  nose  touched  the  side  of  the  vessel  on  whose 
deck  they  stood,  and  the  man  with  the  painter  in  his 
band  drew  it  up  close  alongside. 

**Take  a  tm-n  with  that  painter  round  the  cleet 
there,"  said  Saul,  to  the  man  who  had  just  arrived, 
"  and  then  jump  into  the  boat,  and  hold  her  steady, 
while  we  get  on  board  of  it." 

The  man  did  as  he  was  bidden.  Saul,  without 
for  an  instant,  loosing  his  grip  of  his  prize,  slid 
into  the  boat,  and  sat  in  the  stern  sheets ;  his  com- 
panion did  the  same. 

"  Cast  oft;  and  give  way,"  said  Saul,  laconically. 

"Hey,  boy!"  cried  his  friend  Bill.  "Jump  aboard 
and  let  go  the  painter,  heave  a  head,  and  shake  some 


of  the  dust  out  of  your  eyes,  or  I'll  work  it  out  with 
a  rope's  end." 

The  boy,  in  a  blue  shirt,  and  white,  coarse  canvass 
trowsers,  but  without  shoes,  stockings,  or  hat,  leaped 
on  to  the  vessel  from  which  the  others  had  embarked, 
cast  loose  the  lino,  and,  returning  to  the  boat, 
took  his  place  on  a  thwart,  pulled  with  his  com- 
panion, exerting  his  best  strength,  until  the  side 
of  a  smart  trim  sloop  was  made;  he  leaped  hghtly 
on  board,  and  made  the  boat  fast,  and  assisted  the 
captives  on  board.  Both  girls,  exhausted  with 
their  struggles,  were  now  powerless  to  resist,  and  ■ 
tacitly  obeyed  the  impulse  given  to  move  in  certain 
directions,  though  as  yet  they  had  not  been  allowed 
to  escape  from  the  heavy  jackets  thrown  over  them, 
and  which,  in  drowning  their  cries,  all  but  stifled 
them.  They  were,  as  soon  as  they  were  on  board, 
hurried  to  the  cabin,  the  captain  of  the  vessel,  who 
happened  to  be  Savd's  companion,  saying  to  the  boy  :  * 

"  Make  that  boat  fast  aft,  and  let  me  know  as  soon 
as  ebb  begins." 

"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  replied  the  boy,  and  the  captain  with  his 
fair  burden  squeezed  himself  through  the  small  square 
opening  which  led  down  into  his  sitting,  sleeping,  only 
apartment  on  board  the  vessel  which  he  commanded. 

Immediately  he  had  deposited  his  burden  on  a  seat, 
which  also  served  the  purposes  of  a  locker,  he  returned 
to  the  ladder  he  had  descended,  and  ascending  a  few 
steps,  drew  over  the  hatch,  and  securely  fastened  it. 

"Now?"  said  he,  "to  examine  the  prizes  we've 
made,  Saul." 

His  intention  to  remove  his  pea  jacket  from  Lizzie 
had  already  been  anticipated  by  her,  and  she  was 
endeavouring  to  use  her  eyes  with  an  intense  anxiety 
to  see  what  means  there  were  for  self  defence  near 
around,  any  where  within  reach.  Saul  had  taken  his 
thick  coat  from  about  Myra,  who  was  in  a  state  of 
semi-insensibility,  and  flung  it  upon  the  ground. 
He  placed  her  tenderly  upon  the  seat,  watched  her 
head  fall  against  the  bulk  head  of  the  cabin,  and  her 
pantings  to  recover  her  breath.  The  light  shone  upon 
her  face,  pale  and  almost  without  sign  of  life,  but  yet 
so  beautiful,  that  his  passion  for*  her  became  more 
intense  than  ever. 

"  Myra,  lass,  fear  not !"  he  said,  "  thee'll  be  better 
presently.  Nay,  thou  did'nst  think  o'  meeting  me, 
I'll  besworn  j  nay,  nor  I  thee.  But  ha'  gotten  thee 
now,  Myra,  and  sooner  then  let  thee  go,  girl,  I'll  be  run 
up  to  the  foreyard  arm  for  'ee,  that  I  'uU." 

Myra  buried  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  burst  into 
tears ;  if  she  had  not,  she  would  have  gone  mad,  so 
frightful  were  the  workings  of  her  emotions  at  the 
position  in  which  she  was  placed.  She  saw  keenly  the 
consequences  of  her  act,  simple  in  itself,  and  without 
intentional  harm.  In  what  had  iti-esulted  ?  She  dared 
not  trust  herself  to  think  of  her  mother— the  Ran- 
dolph's—aught—save that  she  was  in  some  dreadful 
hole,  with  the  being  of  whom  she  had  hs  much  horror  as 
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hatred.  She  scarce  heard  what  he  said ;  she  made  no 
attempt  at  reply.  He  paused  for  a  minute,  and  then 
said : 

"  Come,  lass,  it's  no  use  crying  j  thee  know'st  me 
before  to-day,  and  thee  must  do  as  I've  been  'bliged  to 
do  many  a  time  an'  oft,  take  matters  as  they  come.  You 
don't  like  me  now,  I  know,  but  you  will  by  an'  bye. 
I'll  never  give  you  reason  to  do  other.  I'll  take  any 
oath  to't  you  like  to  propose,  I'll  always  be  kind  to  you, 
you  shall  have  your  own  way  in  everything,  and  you 
shall  see  how  well  and  how  long  I'll  love  you,  Myra." 

"Ay!"  cried  his  companion,  with  a  laugh,  although 
he  was  a  little  mystified  by  what  he  heard,  "  until  you 
range  up  alongside  of  another  as  pretty,  eh,  Saul  ?" 

Saul  turned  fiercely  to  him,  and  in  a  tone  it  was 
quite  easy  to  understand  was  the  reverse  of  jesting, 
bade  him  hold  his  tongue,  and  not  interfere  in  this 
affair. 

"Look'ye  Myra,"  he  said,  turning  again  to  her,  **let 
u«  be  good  friends.  We  used  to  be  once,  you  know. 
Come,  give  us  a  kiss,  and  if  it  be  a  bad  job,  do  you 
make  the  best  of  it." 

He  took  a  step  towards  her,  but  she  rose  up  with  a 
shudder  and  a  shriek;  he  at  the  same  moment  felt 
himself  pulled  back,  and  though  the  strength  employed 
was  not  so  vast,  its  suddenness  compensated  for  what 
it  lacked  in  power.  A  figure  interposed  between  him 
and  IMyra,  and  a  glittering  knife  flashing  before  his 
eyes,  he  started,  drew  back  yet  farther  apace,  to  see 
Lizzie  Hastings  standing  before  him,  erect,  firm, 
determined,  from  her  flashing  eyes  almost  frenzied, 
bearing  unmistakeable  evidence  of  being  equal  to  any 
act  of  daring. 

"Touch  her  at  your  peril!"  she  cried,  looking  with 
extended  eyeballs  into  those  of  Saul 
with  any  such  purpose  as  you  have  said,  and  as  God 
hears  me,  I'll  plunge  tliis  knife  into  your  heart." 

A  large  sharp-pointed  knife  had  lain  upon  the  tabl^ 
she  had  possessed  herself  of  it,  and  grasped  it  with  all 
her  strength.  She  did  so  quite  with  the  determination 
to  use  it.  Saul  saw  that  she  did.  His  upper  lip 
trembled  as  he  looked  at  her ;  that  was  a  dangerous 
sign  with  him.     He  called  her  a  foul  name. 

"Put  down  that  knife,"  he  said,  *«or  I'll  clutch  your  J 
windpipe  between  my  fingers  till  I  squeeze  the  breath 
out  of  your  body.'* 

"That  be  d— d !"  said  the  captain  of  the  Sea-bird, 
who  had  seated  himself  on  a  locker,  and  rather  enjoyed 


you  the  fright  you've  caused  us,  if  you  will  now  put  us 
on  the  land  without  further  harm." 

What  the  captain  would  have  replied  boded  very  much 
in  then*  favour,  for  to  say  the  truth,  as  he  said,  *a  lark 
was  a  lark  and  a  spree  a  spree,'  but  here  were  two 
evidently  respectable  young  girls,  with  one  of  whom 
and  Saul  there  was  some  former  acquaintance,  of  which 
he  knew  nothing,  but  which  was  certainly  not  favour- 
able to  his  friend,  and  to  have  them  on  board  his  vessel 
absolutely  kidnapped,  and  he  liable  to  all  the  conse- 
quences, without  any  particular  inclination  for  such 
a  position,  was  going  beyond  either  lark  or  spree.  The 
girls  were  both  much  terrified,  and  were  there  to  their 
utter  fright  and  horror ;  they  ought  either  to  be  put 
ashore,  or  crime  would  be  likely  to  enSiae,  and  where  it 
would  stop  he  did  not  like  to  look  forward  to.  So  he 
felt  very  like  ordering  one  of  his  men  and  the  boy  to 
put  them  both  ashore  at  once,  and  thus  end  the  matter. 
If  Saul  chose  to  go  on  shore  with  them  he  might, 
and  go  through  the  adventure  to  the  end,  but  his 
impression  was  at  once  to  wash  his  own  hands  of  the 
whole  affair. 

It  was  not  permitted. 

A  loud  knocking  was  heard  at  the  companion,  and 
on  the  captain  giving  a  hoarse  acknowledgment  that 
he  heard  it,  a  voice  cried, 

"  There's  a  strong  ebb,  shall  we  get  under  weigh  ?" 

"  Hold  on,"  said  the  captain,  "  I'll  be  on  deck  in  a 
minute  or  two." 

"All  right,  sir,"  returned  the  voice,  "only  a  Thames 
pollis  boat  hailed  me  just  now,  and  one  of  the  phillistines 
said  they  was  going  on  board  a  foreign  steamer  that's 
just  made  the  bridge,  but  they  wanted  to  see  you  ag 
they  come  back ;  they  wont  be  long,  and  you  was  not 
Approach  her  ;  to  be  missing." 

The  captain  gave  a  whistle. 

"  Saul,  you're  wanted,"  said  he. 

Saul  uttered  a  fearful  oath. 

"  We  must  get  away  at  once,"  he  said. 

"  Had'nt  you  better  go  ashore  ?  "  exclaimed  the  cap- 
tain. 

"  Ko— no !  '  If  they've  tracked  me  aboard  of  you, 
they'll  nose  me  ashore.  No,  let's  clear  out  at  once,  we 
shall  be  right  down  the  Pool  before  they  miss  us. 
Come  on.  Bill." 

Saul  strode  to  the  companion  ladder,  but  the  cap- 
tain, pointing  with  his  thumb  to  the  two  young  gu-k 
shook  his  head. 

"Can't  be  done,"  said  he.     "We  must  put  they 


Lizzie's  exhibition  of  spirit,  as  he  admired  her  features  { 

and  figure  the  more  he  gazed  upon  them.     "  No,  no,  b  ashore,  first." 

Saul,  the  girl's  a  right  to  take  care  of  her  friend,  and  I :;  "  Heaven  bless  you ! "    cried  Lizzie,  heartily,  "  for 

admire  her  pluck.     I  don't  carry  the  colours  of  a  saint  ^  your  kind  intention." 

at  the  peak  of  my  mizen,  but  d— n  me  if  I  stand  by  ^  Saul  again  uttered  a  terrific  oath,  and  seizing  the 

while  any  fellow  lays  a  rough  hand  on  a  woman's  I  captain  by  the  arm,  he  said,  anxiously. 


throat.    No,  no." 

"  Oh,  sir,  have  mercy  upon  us,  and  let  irs  go !"  cried  ; 
Lizzie,  earnestly.         "  You  seem  at  least  to  have  some  : 


Come  on  deck,  I'll  make  this  all  right  with  you." 

Do'nt  see  it,  Saul,"  said  the  captain. 

Come  on,  I'll  -prove  it,"  cried  the  other,  fiercely. 


of  the  heart  of  a  man  about  you — heartily  I'll  forgive  I  almost  dragging  t  he  captain  up  with  him.    They  dis- 
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appeared,  and  fastened  the  companion  down,lo  that 
any  attempt  at  escape  by  the  poor  helplesi  girli  wai 
quite  liopclcss.  Still,  Lizzie  tried  her  afcmoat  to  chaer 
and  Bustain  Myra,  and  raiie  up  bopea  oi  Uberation 
which  she  bad  no  faith  in  herself.  Tbera  waa  at  laaat 
gome  conaolation  in  the  fact  that,  however  great  a  ruf- 
fian Saul  Waters  might  be,  his  companion  was  not  by 
many  degrees  so  bad ;  and,  unlesa  ha  waa  induced  to 
change,  ho  would  not  permit  Saul  to  perpatmte  any 
decided  act  of  villany :  thus,  if  they  wore  determined 
to  perish  rather  than  submit  to  wrong,  they  might, 
oven  if  prisoners  for  some  little  time,  escape  without 
further  violence.  At  all  events,  Lixzie  secnred  a  knife, 
and  hunted  for  one  for  Myra. 

"  We  have  one  certain  friend  in  it,"  she  exckimed, 
"and,  frightful  as  the  alternative  may  be,  I'll  use  it,  if 
I  am  compelled, 

Myra  had  no  power,  strength,  or  disposition  to  rouse 
her  spirit  to  the  same  condition  into  which  Lizxio  had 
worked  hers.  She  was  overwhelmed  by  what  had 
occurred.  Not  so  Lizzie ;  simply  because  she  was  not, 
as  it  wei'e,  so  largely  the  victim.  She  was  placed  in 
a  position  of  peril  and  difficulty,  Saul  being  an  utter 
stranger  to  her.  In  all  ways  it  was  an  accident  of  a 
painful  and  trying  character ;  but  Myra  was  differently 
situated,  and  the  past  as  well  as  the  new  position  into 
which  she  had  recently  been  thrown  made  this  utterly 
unexpected  adventure  of  a  more  agonizing  character, 
for  it  was  not  alone  that  she  was  placed  in  such  immi- 
nent danger,  but  it  was  her  mother's  agony  at  her  loss, 
the  strange  wild  conjectures  which  would  necessarily 
attend  her  disappearance,  and  tlie  unjust  but  natural 
presumptions  that  would  bo  indulged  in  by  those  who 
judged  the  actions  of  one  half  of  the  community  by 
the  follies,  weaknesses,  and  crimes  of  the  other,  all — 
all  which  so  completely  bore  her  down  when  she  needed 
her  whole  courage,  strength,  spirit,  and  self-reliance. 

Soon  they  heard  with  beating  hearts  and  di*eadful 
forebodings  the  heavy  tread  above  their  heads  of  many 
feet,  the  crashing  of  fulling  chains,  the  creaking  of 
ropes  being  hauled  upon,  the  rattle  of  blocks,  the  in- 
creasccl  heave  and  fall  of  the  vessel,  accompanied  by 
signs  that  she  was  in  motion  and  about  to  leave  her 
moorings.  Sounds,  too,  as  if  some  persons  in  anger 
were  flinging  down  heavy  weights ;  then  the  noises  by 
degrees  subsided,  the  position  of  the  vessel  took  a  decided 
incline,  there  was  a  gurgling,  bubbling,  dashing  sound 
at  the  sides,  and  Lizzie,  clasping  her  hands,  said : 

"  We  are  going — wo  are  going !  The  wretches  are 
bearing  us  away ! " 

For  hours,  the  pictures  of  despair,  both  sat  there. 
The  vessel  was  proceeding  at  great  speed,  that  was 
certain,  and  by  the  occasional  noise  on  deck,  the  graan- 
ing  and  creaking,  the  rolling  of  the  bark,  a  stiff  breeze, 
if  not  a  gale,  was  blowing.  Afler  a  time  it  was  plain 
that  the  Captain  and  Saul  were  too  much  occupied  in 
then-  duties  in  working  the  vessel  to  attend  to  their 
prisoners,  who  were  not  sorry  for  such  a  respite; 
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bat  to  find  if  tbtro  wart  aaj 
tboaa  that  wcrt  oat,  bol  MM 
retamad  to  Myta,  and  irkirto 
aatSon,  hat,  for  a  ttaa,  wttbool 

Wban,  bowoWf  boor  paaMd 
beyond  the  nnaaay  aargiiif  meHknct  iht  umadt  ao  coo 
appeared  to  diatorb  than,  thcj  both  bagia  to  grav 
calmer,  to  look  their  ovfl  in  tha  tea  wilfc  a  moncoOailid 
spirit  than  beftm^  aad  thaj  began  to  oosrano  npon  H. 
Lizsie.  Uamod  boraelf  hMtilj  for  what  bnd 
and  tha  troobla  into  wbieh  aha  had  drawn  MIm 
and  Myra  lamtntad  that  SonTa  md  paarfco  ftr  btt 
■hoald  bare  pvoved  the  occaaJon  of  Iginging  lAmin  farto 
a  position  almoat  aa  perilooa  aa  her  own.  TbM^  aaab 
blamed  themadrea  ftr  what  had 
that  it  waa  their  doty  to  * 
as  they  could,  brought  both  into  a 
fVame  of  mind,  and  more  willing  to 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ahnigfaty,  wiio  wonld  not,  ki 
their  moment  of  need,  refaae  them  hdp,  hot  fir  ooae 
special  purpoee  that  wotdd  prove  wiae  aad  good  hi 
the  end. 

•  Insensibly,  from  talking  of  what  brooght  them  then^ 
they  got  to  the  subject  of  the  letterib  *od  Linie 
repeated  all  nearly  word  for  word  that  Clifloo  Grey 
had  written  to  her — words  of  gentle  eooneri.  of  I 
thoughtfulnees,  of  eheerfhl 
tend  to  make  her  worthy  of  the 
whom  she  loved  very  dearly,  too— or  coold  give  bar 
sanguine  expectations  of  a  glad  and  happy 
the  time  to  come,  looked  for  to  eamcttly  by  both  of 
when  he  should  be  reloaaed  ftom  the  wan,  from  ita 
dangers  and  its  triah^  the  horrora  of  aospenae,  aad  ttie 
weariness  of  long  expectancy,  they  should  both  rit  dowb 
hand  -m-hand  together  by  thdr  own  fireaide^  nevermore 
to  part  until  the  hour  arrxTed  to  render  vp  their  Bving 
spirit  unto  the  hands  of  Him  from  whom  they  received  it. 

Myra  listened  eagerly  to  every  word,  aad  aa  Lbde 
repeated  sentence  after  antence  verbatim,  ahe  eoald 
detect  the  bappy  fell<ntoaa  torn  of  ezpreanon  she  had 
80  often  admired  when  Clifton  had  bold  conveiae  witii 
her;  it  lost  none  of  its  charms  now  that  ahe  hoard  It 
under  such  different  drcumstances. 

Fortunately,  thongh  much  inconveidenced  bj  the 
motion  of  the  vessel,  neither  suHered  from  the  horriUe 
mahidy  of  sea-aidcncaa.  That,  at  least,  had  not  to  be 
added  to  thdr  other  discomfbrts;  bat  Myra,  who  had 
spent  the  principal  part  of  her  life  on  t1|e  aaa  ccaat> 
had  not  to  learn  that  the  lurching  and  surging  for- 
ward of  the  vessel,  the  straining  of  the  seam^  the 
creaking  of  the  cordage,  the  traminng  on  the  dedc,  and 
the  low  hoarse  roar  which  seemed  incessantly  to  eoo- 
tinue  above  them,  was  caused  by  what  aeamen  caB 
dirty  weather,  and  that  tliis  coomiotioa  of  the  dements 
would  command  the  excluave  attention  and  employ- 
ment of  every  hand  that  coold  assist  in  working  the 
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sloop ;  so,  for  the  present,  there  was  no  fear  of  intrusion 
from  their  captors;  but  although  wearied  by  what 
they  had  undergone,  and  the  many  hours  which  had 
elapsed  beyond  the  time  at  which  they  usually  retired 
to  rest,  neither  had  the  smallest  inclination  for  sleep. 
They  did  not  have  sufficient  faith  in  security  from 
interruption  for  that;  but  as  daylight  began  to  dawn, 
Lizzie,  who  throughout  had  proved  the  more  re-  ; 
solute  and  energetic  of  the  two,  looked  about  for 
something  in  the  shape  of  a  weapon  which  should 
prove  quite  if  not  more  efficacious  than  the  knife  she 
had  already  obtained,  and  which  she,  in  some  degree, 
congratulated  herself  had  saved  Myra  from  insult.  It 
was  with  difficulty  she  could  use  her  locomotive  powers^ 
but  she  made  the  attempt,  and  displayed  not  the 
smallest  hesitation  in  opening  every  drawer  or  small 
closet  that  presented  itself  to  her  view,  in  the  recesses 
of  which  she  thought  it  probable  she  might  find  what 
she  searched  for. 

She  did  not  search  in  vain,  for  in  a  small  drawer, 
beneath  a  cupboard  of  the  narrowest  dimensions,  she 
discovered  a  brace  of  revolvers,  with  all  the  appliances, 
powder,  ball,  and  caps.  She  shuddered  as  she  looked 
upon  them,  and  even  turned  pale,  but  it  was  a  momen- 
tary weakness  only. 

"  'Courage !  Lizzie,  my  lass!'  Walter  cried  to  me  when  \ 
he  placed  the  pair  in  my  hands  he  bought  before  he 
went  to  the  war.    *  Courage !  say  I  to  myself, '  if  I  am 
to  be  a  sergeant's  wife.'   Heaven  grant  me  strength  of  | 
mind  to  emulate  his  bravery!" 

Lizzie  plunged  her  hand  into  the  drawer  as  she  spoke, 
and  drew  out  the  pistols  singly.  She  examined  them . 
they  were  new — one  of  Colt's  last  patterns,  they  were 
loaded  too,  and  each  nipple  fitted  with  a  cap.  They 
were  on  half  cock,  but  would  not  discharge  unless  from 
some  remarkable  accident.  Lizzie  knew  this,  and 
closing  the  drawer  carefully,  returned  with  her  prizes 
to  her  companion. 

She  held  them  out  to  her  in  exultation.  Myra,  with 
an  apprehensive  cry,  drew  back. 

"Nay,  do  not  be  afraid.  Miss  Aston,  for  here  are 
protectors  indeed.  With  these,  and  a  firm  determi- 
nation, we  are  as  safe  as  if  we  were  on  land.  Take 
one,  and  secrete  it ;  there  may  come  a  moment,  when 
you  may  be  glad  to  have  it  to  rescue  you  from  a  horror 
worse  than  death." 

Myra,  animated  by  her  words,  held  forth  her  small 
white  hand,  and  took  the  offered  pistol ;  it  was  heavier, 
being  loaded,  than  she  calculated  upon,  but  she  grasped 
it  firmly,  and  said :  "  I  pray  to  Heaven  that  moment 
may  never  come ;  but  should  it,  I  know  how  to  die, 
and  would  not  hesitate  for  one  second." 

"You!"  cried  Lizzie.  "You  die— kill  yourself 
because  a  wretch  chooses  to  act  like  a  diabolical 
ruffian.  No !  no.  Miss  Aston,  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
any  such  thing,  if" — 

The  companion  at  this  moment  gave  sounds  as  of 
being    unfastened.     Both    Myra  and  Lizzie  secreted 


instantly  their  weapons,  and  clinging  close  together 
sat  in  a  dark  and  furthermost  comer,  awaiting  the  com- 
ing of  their  visitor. 

Through  the  companion-way,  and  upon  the  ladder, 
a  heavy  huge  pair  of  leather  boots  made  their  appear- 
ance ;  they  slid  with  an  agiUty,  remarkable  in  their 
seeming  immobility  down  the  worn  steps,  and,  enveloped 
in  a  shining  waterproof  coat  of  large  dimensions,  a 
sou'wester  fastened  under  his  chin  by  a  piece  of  cord. 
Captain  Bill  stood  before  them.  He  looked  hard  at 
both,  and  then  cast  a  glance  round  the  cabin. 

"  Been  frightened,  lasses  ?"  he  said  in  a  hoarse  voice. 
"  Des  say  you  have,"  he  added,  "  for  its  been  blowin' 
hell's  bells,  but  the  saucy  Sea-bird  can  weather  worse 
tempuses  than  this.  The  gale  has  lulled,  and  the 
sea's  goin*  down — we  shaU'have  fair  weather,  and 
smooth  sailing  in  an  hour  or  two,  so  I  just  come  to 
see  whether  we  can't  make  a  good  land  fall  for  you, 
and  cheer  you  up  a  bit.  You're  hungry  and  tired,  no 
doubt — so  are  we— and  I'll  send  down  the  boy  into  the 
cabin  to  make  a  good  landfall  of  grub.  Come,  now, 
gals,  don't  look  so  shy.  Bah !  don't  lower  your  peaks 
as  if  you  were  a  brace  of  hyster  dredges  dropping  to 
le'ward  of  the  spanking  frigate  of  a  enemy.  Cheer 
up !    I'll  see  no  harm  comes  athwart  hawse  of  you." 

The  two  maidens,  still  crouching  and  clinging 
together,  offered  him  no  reply,  but  looked  very  de- 
jected. The  man  eyed  them  wistfully,  and  worked  his 
hands  in  rather  a  fidgetty  manner  about  his  buttons; 
he  seemed  more  disposed  to  make  friends  with  them 
than  to  take  advantage  of  their  forlorn  condition.  He 
^vrithed  about  a  little  in  his  clothes,  and  ejaculating  an 
oath,  added : 

"  Come,  freshen  up !  carry  your  peaks  higher !  for  I 
tell  you,  I,  Bill  Poole, — there's  a  rattling  French 
frigate  with  my  name,  I  tell  you— won't  let  any  harm 
fall  foul  of  you  while  I  am  within  hail.  Now,  you 
mind  me ;  lay  in  a  good  breakfast,  and  when  you've 
filled  up  the  hold,  just  run  a  signal  aloft  there,  so 
that  the  boy  can  clear  decks ;  then  I'll  fasten  down 
the  companion,  lay  on  it  myself,  so  that  nobody  shall 
range  up  alongside  you,  and  you  can  turn  in  for  a  few 
hours,  and  sleep  off  them  white  faces.  When  you  have 
had  your  spell  out,  you  can  come  for  a  watch  on  deck 
and  I'll  show  you  blue  water  and  sea-birds,  and  other 
fine  sights,  only  to  be  seen  without  land  on  either  bow 
or  quarter.  Then  that'll  make  you  happy,  I  should 
think." 

"  Why,  if  you  are  disposed  to  consult  our  wishes,  do 
you  not  put  us  on  land  ?  "  observed  Myra  to  hito,  ap- 
pealingly. 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  That  would  be  dangerous,"  he  said. 

"  I  will  promise  you,  that  if  you  will  do  so,"  she 
urged,  "you  shall  not  be  placed  in  danger  on  our 
account.    Nay,  I  will  ensure  you  a  reward." 

The  captain  of  the  Sea-bird  scratched  his  whiskers^ 
and  became  thoughtful ;  then  he  sighed,  and  returned. 
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"  Can't  bo  tlono  now,  at  all  events ;  wo  aro  stretch- 
ing awny  with  a  fair  breezo  for  tlio  French  coast — " 

"  France  ?  "  cried  both  girls,  apprehensively. 

•'  Well,"  said  he,  deprecatingly,  *'  you'll  be  no  worse 
off  there  than  aboard  hero;  and,  perhaps,  you'll  stand 
a  good  chance  for  a  quick  run  home.  There,  its  no 
US0  palavering  more  about  it.  Backing  and  filling 
won't  give  us  head-way,  and  so  we  must  stand  on  as 
we  are.  Now,  you  fill  up  your  lockers  with  grub,  and 
go  to  sleep.     It  will  be  all  right  bimeby.    You'll  see." 

So  saying,  ho  went  to  tho  closet  alx)ve  tho  drawer 
from  which  Lizzie  had  obtained  tho  pistols,  and  from  it 
took  a  bottle  of  spirits  and  a  horn,  which  ho  hugged 
up  as  prizes  of  inestimable  value,  and  retreated  upon 
deck,  saying, 

"  Rouse  up !— tho  red  flag  at  the  fore !  "VVhoop !  I've 
said  rU  take  care  of  you,  girls,  and  I  will,  too,  or  may 
my  grog  be  stopped  by  a  run  up  to  tho  fore-yard-arm 
without  help  of  hands  or  feet." 

Keeping  bottle  and  cup  in  tight  embrace,  ho  dis- 
appeared up  tho  companion  way.  When  he  was  gone, 
Myra  said, 

"Heaven  bo  praised,  there  is  a  hope  of  escape, 
although  it  is  distant.'* 

Lizzie  Hastings  shook  her  head, 

"  Do  you  speak  the  French  language,  miss  ?  "  she 
asked,  hesitatingly.  Myra  answered  in  tho  affirmative. 
Lizzie  clapped  her  hands  and  snapped  her  fingers. 

"  Then  I  don't  care,"  she  stud,  exultingly.  "  I'll 
scream  for  help  the  moment  we  land— up  will  come 
the  French  soldiers — you  will  say  to  them  that  they 
are  our  allies,  now,  and  fight  for  us — that  we  have 
been  can-ied  off,  and  want  to  go  back  again ;  they  will 
say,  *  Ah !  wee,  wee,  wee' " 

"You  speak  French,  Lizzie?'*  interrupted  Myra, 
with  the  first  smile  that  had  illumined  her  features 
since  her  abduction. 

"  No,"  replied  Lizzie, "  not  I.  Mrs.  Stewart  does,  and 
I  have  heard  say  that's  French  for  'yes,'  though  why  they 
don't  say  yes  when  they  mean  it,  I  never  for  tho  hfc  of 
mc  could  understand;  but  tho  French  are  for  ever 
saying  it  to  everything,  whether  they  mean  it  or  not ; 
however,  they  will  protect  and  send  us  back  once  more 
to  dear  old  England." 

"  If  wo  are  permitted  to  leave  this  vessel  when  we 
reach  the  French  port,"  said  Myra. 

"I  will,  I  am  determined,"  returned  Lizzie.  *'I 
did'nt  take  this  pistol  for  nothing." 

**  I  am  afraid  you  would  faint  at  the  first  discharge," 
said  Myra,  moro  cheerful  than  she  had  been,  for  she 
saw  hope  in  tho  distance. 

"  Well,  I  should  scream,  of  course,"  replied  Lizzie, 
but  I  should  terrify  my — '* 

A  pair  of  cold,  white  feet  suddenly  obtruded  through 
the  companion  way,  and  they  were  followed  by  a  pair 
of  wet  blue  trowsers,  and  an  equally  wet  blue  shirt ; 
above  the  collar  rose  a  white,  haggard  face,  and  curly 
hair  of  much  the  same  colour.     It  was  the  boy  of 


whom  the  otpUln  of  ibe  Soa-bird  htd  ipoken:  ha 
had  come  to  ipretd  tht  Ub]«  for  bnddktt.  H* 
looked  worn  out  with  iaUgo*  and  want  of  reit;  bb 
eyes  w«re  hoUow  and  lonken;  ttam  ot  caro  were 
round  bis  moutb,  and  evmi  bit  fordiead,  joong  a*  ba 
was.  was  furrowed.  A  bard,  very  bard  JUIb  bad 
produced  this  aspect;  but  be  wae  In  tbe  profCM  of 
inuring— a  kind  of  pickling,  in  order  to  preeerre  for 
future  trials  of  endnranco  upon  tba  ftaoM.  Tbia  boy 
in  time  would  lose  biS  pale  fkoe  for  one  of  maboganj 
hue;  his  skin,  now  ioft  and  fair,  woold  nlUmatdlj 
rival  leather ;  hie  delicate  frame  woold  expand  ndewaja 
—it  rarely  lengtbened— nntil  be  took  acmewbai  the 
aspect  of  a  beer  cask,  built  more  for  etrengtb  tbaft 
size. 

Both  Myra  and  Lizzie  regarded  bim  witb  fminiaiifcii, 
but  he  took  notice  of  neitber;  be  proceeded  to  tba 
little  closet,  brought  out  some  crockery  of  a  rery  plain 
description,  and  without  exception,  cracked  in  Skore 
places  than  one.  Tho  table  upon  which  be  pbued 
them  was  provided  with  a  rim,  so  that  nnloM  tba  doop 
fetched  rather  a  heavy  lurch,  they  woold  not  iBde  ofll 
Having  disposed  of  them  by  arrangement,  be  eama  to 
the  locker  on  which  tho  two  girls  were  leate^  and 
said  bluntly : 

**  By  your  leave,  ladies  ?' 

They  rose,  and  he  produced  from  tbe  lodcer,  ban, 
soft  bread,  a  basket  full  of  eggs,  some  coW  tatt  httt, 
all  of  which  ho  placed  on  tho  table,  and  then  looking 
Myra  in  the  face,  with  a  stolid  air,  he  exclaimed : 

"  Cap'en  wants  to  know  which  you*ll  bare,  tea  or 
coflce,  or  both  ?" . 

At  first  they  would  have  declined,  bat  natore 
asserted  her  rights,  and  Lizzie  took  upon  bendf  to 
order  tea ;  he  poured  from  a  canister  nearly  a  qoarttr 
of  a  pound  of  that  uwaluable  plant  into  a  rery  Uack 
looking  can,  which  boasted  a  spout  and  a  handle 
above  it,  to  hang  on  to  a  hook  over  the  galley  lire ;  this 
can  had  a  lid  to  it,  to  keep  out  tbe  soot  and  keep  in  tbe 
strength,  and  when  it  had  received  its  contents,  away 
darted  the  boy  up  tho  ladder,  and  soon  reappeared 
with  the  can,  the  smell  from  which  at  lenst  was  firagrant. 
He  ran  his  eyes  over  the  store  of  eatables,  and  said  : 

"Capt'en  says  you're  to  stretcb  akog  tba  eating 
haliard?,  and  keep  a  good  full.** 

They  both  said  they  could'nt  cat.  Tbe  boy's  eyes 
opened  wider  still,  each  glared  like  the  boll's-eyo  of  a 
policeman's  lantern,  as  they  once  more  roamed  over  tbe 
food  on  the  table.  Ho  gave  a  gulp,  but  said  notbing ;  botb 
^lyra  and  Lizzie  understood  it,  and  the  active  benevo- 
lence of  both  was  at  once  excited.  Idsne  cot  a  thi^ 
piece  of  the  soft  bread,  and  Myra  a  stout  piece  of  bam. 

"You  are  tired  and  hungry,"  raid  Myra  to  bim. 
"  You  can  cat  this,  that  we  have  cut  for  yoo.** 

The  boy  cast  a  quick  glance  at  the  companion  way, 
and  stretched  out  a  pair  of  eager  hands  to  receive  the 
proff*ered  bounty ;  he  stowed  away  the  gift  within  his 
shirt  next  his  skin— not  the  cleanest  safe  in  the  world. 


but  the  only  one  he  had  at  hand ;  he  pulled  his  forelock 
with  finger  and  thumb,  and  then  whipping  up  four 
eggs,  danced  up  on  deck  again.  He  was  soon  back 
with  these  articles  cooked,  they  had  given  him  the 
opportunity  of  putting  away  the  food  given  to  him, 
until  he  could  revel  in  it. 

While  he  was  gone,  Myi'a  and  Lizzie  had  conferred 
together.  They  needed  a  friend,  and  they  thought 
they  might  secure  one  in  the  boy ;  a  mouse  had  set  a 
lion  free,  who  could  tell  but  the  boy  might  eflfecfc  their 
release.  A  few  remarks  respecting  his  fagged  appear- 
ance enabled  them  to  learn  that  he  had  been  on  deck 
all  night,  that  a  complete  gale  had  at  one  time  been 
blowing,  but  that  it  had  subsided,  and  the  Sea-bird 
was  now  bowling  along  before  a  fresh  and  fair  breeze ; 
he  expected  by  night  fall,  or  soon  after,  if  the  wind 
held,  they  would  be  off  the  French  coast. 

*•  Is  there  no  way  by  which  we  could  land  first  in 
England  ?"  asked  Lizzie  eagerly. 

'*  Do  you  want  to  go  ashore  first  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,"  cried  both  girls  with  eagerness. 

"Ask  the  cap' en,  he  can  bear  up  for  Ramsgate  as 
soon  as  we're  off  the  foreland,  and  land  you  there." 

"  Ah !  but  he  will  not  do  that,'*  said  Lizzie.  "  He 
has  dragged  us  from  our  homes,  and,  in  spite  of  our 
tears  and  prayers,  is  carrying  us  to  France." 

"  Ah !"  said  the  boy,  "  he's  a  reglar  nigger  driver," 
and  added  an  epithet  which  was  infinitely  less  elegant 
than  expressive  of  the  antipathy  he  bore  him. 

"  Can  you  assist  us  to  get  on  shore  ?"  enquired  Myra, 
with  an  anxiety  of  manner  which  was  not  without  its 
effect  on  the  boy. 

*'  Me !"  he  answered,  biting  his  thumb  nail  in  a 
thoughtful  manner,  "me— no— no—that  is,  I  don't 
see  how  I  could." 

His  thoughtful  hesitation  seemed  to  suggest  that  he 
had  some  notion  that  it  was  to  be  done,  and  Myra 
caught  at  it. 

"I  will  give  you  a  sovereign,  if  you  can  contrive  it," 
she  said. 

Lizzie  drew  out  her  purse,  and  shook  forth  its  con- 
tents :  there  was  in  it  one  half  crown,  a  two  shilling 
piece,  one  shilling,  three  sixpences  (one  with  a  hole  in 
it,  never  to  be  parted  with  but  under  the  last  agonies 
of  starvation)  a  key,  a  ring,  a  small  knob  of  orris  root, 
twopence  in  halfpence,  and  two  farthings,  making  in  all 
— excepting  the  sacred  sixpence,  the  gift  of  Haverel — 
the  sum  total  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  half- 
penny. The  question  was,  how  much  of  this  could  she 
spare,  for  after  landing,  she  knew  not  what  she  might 
want ;  so  after  counting  it  rapidly,  and  jumping  to  a 
conclusion,  she  added  to  Myra's  offer  her  own  : 

"  I  have  not  much  with  me,  but  I  will  give  you  half 
a  crown  now,  and  send  you  ten  shillings,  when  we  get 
safe  to  London. 

The  boy  mused  a  moment,  and  then  said  to 
them : 

"  If  I  do  this,  do  you  think  you  can  get  me  out  of 


this  craft  into  the  merchant  service— anything,  so  I  am 
out  of  this?" 

"To  be  sure,'*  promised  lizzie j  "anything  you 
like— a  banker's  clerk  if  that's  all." 

The  boy  told  them  then  in  a  whisper  he  would  do  his 
best;  but  they  must  not  expect  too  much.  They  must 
ask  no  questions,  and  not  even  notice  what  he  did  if 
they  saw  him  on  deck  or  anywhere  else. 

"What  is  your  name? "  inquired  Myra. 

"Jack  Melbury,"  he  replied.  "My  mother  lives  at 
Littlehampton — you  can  always  hear  of  me  there." 

At  this  instant  a  voice  shouted  hoarsely  for  the  boy, 
and  he  flew  upon  deck ;  ere  he  went  up  the  ladder  he 
placed  his  finger  on  his  lip.  It  was  strange  what  a 
degree  of  intelligence  had  lighted  up  his  face  when 
he  promised  to  exert  himself  in  their  favour.  How 
plain  it  was  that  beneath  that  dull  heavy  look  much 
real  ability  lay  concealed,  but  which,  by  harsh  usage 
and  over  labour,  was  being  hourly  forced  deeper  and 
deeper  beneath  the  surface.  He  again  put  on  the 
same  dogged  look  he  had  previously  worn  as  he  quitted 
them,  and  received,  on  reaching  Captain  Poole  to  know 
his  will,  several  cuffs  for  having  been  so  long  performing 
his  task  below  when  he  was  wanted  to  go  aloft.  He 
expected  the  task,  and  obeying  it,  he  went  up  to  the 
mast-head. 

Myra  and  Lizzie,  further  cheered  by  what  had 
elapsed,  partook  of  the  breakfast,  and  when  the 
boy  returned  to  "clear  the  decks,"  he  hinted  they 
might  go  on  deck,  and  'twould  be  as  well  if  they  did. 
Why,  he  did  not  inform  them.  Myra  inquired  if  Saul 
Waters  was  there  ?  and  was  informed  he  was  in  the 
"fo'kstle,"  or  forecastle,  asleep,  and  was  not  likely  to 
turn  out  for  some  time.  He  had  done  a  hard  night's 
duty,  and  had  drank  a  bottle  of  brandy  before  turning 
in,  so  they  need  not  be  apprehensive  of  the  pleasure  of 
his  company. 

Lizzie,  who  watched  the  boy's  face  attentively, 
thought  she  could  read  tliere  honest  intent;  and  though 
he  did  not  explain  why  they  had  better  show  them- 
selves on  deck,  she  counselled  that  they  should  comply 
with  his  suggestion ;  there  might  be  an  advantage  in 
it,  and  it  was  their  duty  to  take  every  advantage  that 
came  in  their  way.  Myra  suffered  herself  to  be  con- 
vinced by  her  reasoning,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  was  not 
sorry  to  get  upon  the  deck  of  the  vessel,  in  order  to 
change  for  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  cabin  the  pure 
fresh  breeze,  which  was  forcing  the  Sea-bird  swiftly  on 
its  way. 

The  boy  led  the  way,  and  as  soon  as  he  got  on  deck 
said,  in  a  loud  voice : 

"  Come  on  deck !  ** 

A  grunt  from  the  vicinity  of  the  steerage  responded. 

There  was  a  sturdy  sailor  at  the  helm,  and  rolled  up  in 

a  huge  sea  coat,  reclining  on  some  loose  stuff  under  the 

bulwarks,  in  a  dose,  lay  the  captain  of  the  Sea-bird. 

"Ladies  on  deck,"  said  the  boy. 

An  accustomed  sound  might  not  have  roused  the 


captain;  but  an'unaccustomed  observation  woke  him  up. 
He  sprung  to  his  feet.  The  two  girls  stood  shivering, 
white-faced,  and  hnlf-bcwildered  by  tho  Uglit  and 
the  breeze ;  they  were  holding  on  by  tho  companion, 
and  looking  about  them  mystified. 

**  You  are  cold,  lasses,"  said  the  captain,  **  the  breezo 
is  too  strong  for  you  at  first.  Ah !  you'll  woon  get 
used  to  it.  Jump  below,  Jack,  and  fetch  out  of  my 
bunk  two  pea  coats— you  Ml  see  them  there." 

Tho  boy  obeyed,  and  re-apiKiared  with  them.  Cap- 
tain Poole  fastened  these  protections  from  the  weather 
and  cold — wondorfully  odorous  they  were  of  tobacco- 
round  tho  trembling  girls,  and  bade  them  pluck  up  a 
heart  and  look  about  them.  They  soon  felt  tho  eff*ecta 
of  the  warmth  and  the  fresh  air  j  it  invigorated  their 
weak  frames,  and  enabled  them  to  cast  their  eyes 
around,  observe  where  they  were,  and  what  was  their 
chance  of  escape  by  aid  of  tho  boy. 

In  good  sooth,  that  prospect  was  small  enough,  the 
natural  prospect  altogether  as  extensive.  Quite  away 
on  their  right,  almost  behind  them,  lay  a  long  blue 
lino  of  coast ;  before  them,  on  their  left,  nothing  bu^ 
sea ;  above  tbcm  sky — clear,  blue,  and  cloudless. 

What  aid  could  tho  boy  possibly  render  them,  here 
on  the  wide,  wide  sea  ?     It  seemed  simply  hopeless. 

We  shall  see. 

The  captain  of  the  Sea-bird  for  a  short  time  tried 
to  engage  them  in  conversation,  but  they  wore  not  at 
all  communicative;  at  length,  as  he  learned  they  in- 
tended to  remain  on  deck  for  some  time,  he  expressed 
his  intention  of  *  turning  in'  for  an  hour's  sleep.  He 
gave  his  directions  to  tho  man  at  the  helm— who  seemed 
too  drowsy  to  be  at  such  a  post,  if  the  safety  of  all  on 
board  was  a  consideration — and  descended  to  his  cabin. 

Half  an  hour  passed  ;  two  men  who  were  in  tho  fore 
pai't  of  the  Sea-bird  throw  themselves  down  under  the 
lee  of  the  vessel's  side  to  snatch  a  brief  slumber.  The 
boy  alone  was  wakeful ;  presently  he  disappeared  into 
tlie  cabin;  scarcely  a  minute  elapsed  before  he  appeared 
again  with  a  roll  of  bunting;  he  gave  an  anxious  glance 
coastwise,  and  then  he  affixed  this  bundle  to  tho  pen- 
nant halliards.  In  an  another  instant  it  was  up  at  the 
truck,  fluttering  in  the  wind  a  blood-red  flag. 

The  boy  sliot  forward  and  dived  into  the  forecastle. 

The  man  at  the  helm,  if  he  had  seen  the  boy's  act, 
took  no  notice  of  it.  Myra  and  Lizzie  did  not  understand 
\U  purport ;  they  were  made  acquainted  with  it  here- 
after. 

They  talked  but  little;  they  sat  and  watched  the  coast 
they  were  leaving  beliind  them,  growing  sadder  as  it 
perceptibly  lessened  in  their  sight,  when  all  at  once,  at 
if  by  magic,  a  large  cutter  made  its  appearance  on  the 
weather  beam.  INIyra  pointed  it  out  to  Lizzie,  and 
grasped  her  hand  vigorously. 

'  **Do  you  see  that  vessel  yonder  ?'*  she  asked  with  an 
anxious  and  an  eager  tone. 

"  What,  with  white  sails— like  this  ?"  asked  Liszie- 

**  Yes,"  she  replied. 


''That  Is  a  reremw  eotter,**  abesatd. 

"  What  is  that  r  aaked  Liai^  itmooeBtly. 

"  A  queen's  ship  on  the  leareli  for  amng^lers.  Ob! 
could  they  bat  hvre  a  nqpidoD  oTftlditaMi,  we  aboold 
be  aaved." 

'*How  f^  enquired  Lisle. 

*'Thc7  ooold  oonpel  tbb  vcmI  to  bring  to,  and 
come  on  board  to  search  her." 

"Can't  we  ware  oar  bAndkcrddefrf  fMfHtod 
Liztie— they  might  see  as." 

•'Woaretoofkroff.** 

*'How  btfge  It keepa growing;  we  leem  to  be goiof 
towards  it.** 

"  Ko,**  said  Myra,  hardly  able  to  artienlata  for  ezeite» 
ment,  '*  no,  it  is  parsoing  the  mme  coonw  at  we  ari^ 
and  is  uearing  as  fast." 

"It  may  overtake  naP*' 

"It  may." 

*'  And  come  cloee  np,  ao  as  to  ise  Qs  P* 

*'  I  hope  80.** 

«  Thank  God !" 

There  was  a  silence  for  a  f.  v  miK  /  .  I-  ■  < 
evident  the  cntter  was  fiut  incrca-::;^-  K  ;  ^  I  n  ! 
lessening  the  distance  between  Mte.     I  i    :  > 

look-out,  and  the  helmsman  mochanifi'v 
and  then  opened  his  drowsy  eyea  and  ( 
sails,  and  then  at  the   compass^  bat 
vessel  only  a  little  closer  to  the  wind  aa  aho  shewed  • 
tendency  to  Hdl  off"  before  it. 

Both  girls  bent  a  gaze  of  poinfol  interest  open  tho 
approaching  vessel,  which  seemed  to  have  been  grsdnally 
rising  out  of  the  sea;  her  hall  was  now  ridbk^  and  bar 
course  slightly  altered,  so  as  decidedly  to  firflow  in  ther 
wake.  A  slight  scream  suddenly  bnrst  from  Lisde*fl 
lips,  a  white  puff  of  smoke  broke  oat  from  the  bow  of 
the  revenue  cutter;  presently  it  was  fbDowed  by  a  low 
boom ;  it  was  the  sound  of  a  dSseharged  gon.  The 
helmsman's  pract^Md  ear  caught  it;  he  opened  his 
eyes  wide  in  a  moment,  and  looked  in  the  proper 
direction.     He  gave  a  silent  grin, 

"  Tho  Snapper !"  he  mattered.  *  She  wanti  to  orer- 
haul  OS,  s'pose.    Nothing  aboard  here.** 

He  cast  his  eyes  aroand  hfan  i  the  sleepcn  were  in 

deep  slnrober  at  tbo  forepart  of  the  TeaMl ;  the  captein 

and  the  rest  were  below.    Only  two  girii^  who  oodd 

^  know  notliing  of  the  matter,  wore  huddled  togeUier 

\  near  tho  companion,  and  thera  was  BO  one  to  tiiwnrl 

I  any  purpose  he  might  form.     He  growled  a  horrible 

oath: 

**  There's  Lootenant  Spencer  aboard  o*  her,  I  know. 
D — n  him,  I'll  gi*  him  a  dance.** 

He  brought  the  vessel  more  before  the  wind,  and  shc^ 
in  obedience,  surged  forward  and  grOitly  inuiearift  her 
speed.  Another  puff  of  smoke  foUowed  this  act;  odoo 
more  the  distant  boom  of  a  gun  was  heard,  bat  the 
helmsman  only  looked  at  the  two  giri^  the  deepers, 
and  his  sails,  and  held  on  to  the  bdm.  For  a  short 
time  there  was  not  a  sound  but  the  dashing  of  the 
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sea,  as  the  Sea-bird  plunged  over  and  tlirough  it ;  the 
mast  and  cordage  strained  and  groaned,  and  the  foam 
from  the  crests  of  the  dancing  waves  flew  high  up  over 
the  bows  of  the  vessel  as  she  darted  on  her  course  under 
the  guidance  of  a  practised  hand. 

The  helmsman  bent  his  keen  eye,  glittering  beneath 
his  shaggy  brow,  upon  his  pursuer,  and  an  oath  es- 
caped him. 

"Thete  goes  her  gaflf  taupsail  up,"  he  muttered. 
*'  If  the  breeze  freshens,  whoop !  that  spar  will  snap,  like 
a  rotten  cabbage  stump.  Ha!  ha!  he'll  have  a  precious 
run  for  nothing,  how  he'll  splutter  and  swear  !'*  He 
indulged  in  a  silent  grin  again,  and  eased  off  the  head 
of  the  vessel  a  little  more  before  the  wind  to  give  her 
yet  greater  speed. 

It  was  quite  clear,  however,  that  the  increase  of  sail 
upon  the  Snapper,  and  the  much  larger  surface  of 
canvas  she  could  spread  to  the  wind,  gave  her  the  ad- 
vantage over  her  competitor,  though  the  Sea-bird, 
built  for  a  dangerous  trade,  had  a  very  light  pair  of 
heels,  and  could  compete  with  any  boat  of  her  tonnage. 
The  Snapper  gained  rapidly  on  them  every  mirrate, 
although  the  man  at  the  helm  adopted  all  such 
artifices  as  were  calculated  to  enable  him  to  hold 
his  own;  but  his  attempts  were  useless,  for,  in 
spite  of  all,  the  Snapper  ran  with  them  two  feet  for 
their  one.  It  was  with  intense  anxiety  the  two  girls 
watched  her  coming,  prayed  in  utmost  earnestness  at 
heart  for  the  success  of  the  pursuers,  for  their  release 
depended  on  it. 

Boom!  another  puff  of  white  smoke,  a  blaze  of 
flame,  told  of  the  discharge  of  another  gun  from  the 
Snapper.  Ha !  a  black  object  whirling  through  the 
sax  struck  the  crest  of  a  wave  ahead  of  them,  dashed 
up  the  spray  in  a  sheet  of  mist,  rose  up,  struck  the; 
sea  again  further  on,  and  then  expending  itself  in  a 
series  of  short  bounds,  disappeared. 

"  Ha  !  ha  \"  grinned  the  helmsman,  "  he's  a  shotting 
them  guns."  Again  he  gave  the  Sea-bird  more  head, 
and  she  leaped  on  in  obedience. 

The  two  vessels  once  more  kept  on  their  way  in 
silence,  the  Snapper  increasing  in  size  every  minute ; 
at  length  a  sheet  of  flame  rose  once  more  from  her 
bows,  Lizzie  screamed,  it  was  so  near.  Bang!  the 
report  was  loud  and  sharp.  The  sleepers  sprang  from 
their  slumbers.  Crash!  came  the  iron  messenger, 
whistling  through  the  air,  struck  the  mast,  shivered 
it  into  fragments,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  spai-s,  ropes, 
gear,  above  where  the  cannon  ball  had  struck,  fell 
with  thundering  uproar  upon  the  deck,  over  the 
side,  and  into  the  sea. 

In  an  instant  the  Sea-bird  was  a  hopeless,  helpless 
wreck  upon  the  waters. 


CHAPTER    XIX. 

'  Can  I  not  serve  you !    You  are  youug,  and  of 
That  mould  which  throws  out  nerves :  fair  in  favour ; 
Brave,  I  know,  by  my  living  now  to  say  so ; 


You  are  made  for  the  service. 
Have  rank !" 


I  have  served. 


Wekneb. 


"  And  now  the  bugle's  warning  note 
Bings  out  a  summons  clear, 
'Up,  up,  to  horso  !'  the  shout  resounds, 

From  vanguard  to  the  rear  ! 
Then  hurriedly  the  order  flew. 
Those  dreadful  guns  to  take. 
Whose  dreadlul  fire,  in  that  dark  vale, 
Did  fearful  havoc  make. 

Song. 

"The  foe's  at  hand;  why,  let  them  come; 
Steep  are  our  hills,  nor  easy  of  access. 
And  few  the  hours  we  ask  for  their  reception. 

GUSTAVAS  Vasa. 

THE  PIEST  STEP  IN  PEOMOTION.  THE  CA.VALEY 
CHAEGE  AT  BALAKLAVA.  A  MUEDEE  ATTEMPTED. 
THE  BATTLE  OF  INKEEMANN.   THE  POETUNE  OP  WAE. 

^HE  considerate  thoughtfulness  of  His  Koyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  releasing 
Clifton  Grey  from  duty  for  three  days 
enabled  him  to  win  back  his  strength  again.  As  we 
have  said,  ever  temperate  and  moderate  in  his  habits, 
nature  had  not  disease,  nor  the  ravages  and  inroads 
made  by  drink  upon  the  constitution,  to  contend  with ; 
his  system  was  perfectly  sound  and  healthy ;  the  pro- 
stration, therefore,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  was  soon 
recovered  by  rest,  and  by  the  many  little  kind  atten- 
tions paid  to  him  by  his  comrades,  in  return  for  the 
numberless  services  he  had  rendered  them.  Before 
the  three  days  had  expired,  he  was  fit  for  any  duty 
again,  however  arduous. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  as  he  promised,  enquired 
into  Clifton's  claim  to  being  first  into  the  battery  upon 
the  heights  of  Alma,  and  took  some  trouble  to  examine 
the  evidence  which  from  various  quarters  he  obtained ; 
but  though  it  was  conflicting,  and  in  some  quartere 
even  asserted  that  the  Scots  Fusiliers  were  broken  and 
disordered  under  the  terrific  fire  from  the  redoubt,  and 
while  they  were  reforming  the  Grenadier  Guards 
obtained  the  coveted  first  admission,  yet  his  Royal 
Highness  was  satisfied  by  the  corroborated  testimony 
afforded  him,  that  Clifton  Grey  had  at  least  earned 
the  promotion  he  had  promised.  Enquiries  in  all 
directions  served  only  to  assure  him  that  Clifton 
possessed  all  the  requisites  to  make  a  valuable  member 
of  the  army.  Quiet  and  gentlemanly  in  his  inannei-s, 
his  lips  unpolluted  by  foul  language,  scrupulously  clean 
and  neat  in  his  appearance,  abstemious  in  habits,  strict 
in  discipline,  well  conversant  with  his  military  dul»>|| 
free  from  the  taint  of  official  reprimand,  confinement, 
or  other  punishment,  brave  to  a  fault,  he  was,  as  the 
Duke  observed,  quite  a  model  soldier.     This  character 
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had  been  elicited  from  a  colonel,  from  lieutenants, 
from  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates,  comrades 
manly  enough  to  speak  the  truth  of  one  who  had  been, 
and  did  prove  a  true  friend  to  many  of  them ;  and 
so  the  Duke  rewarded  Clifton  for  his  gallant  conduct 
in  the  field,  and  his  good  conduct  in  the  camp,  by  pro- 
moting him  to  bo  colour-serjeant,  in  the  place  of  a 
brave  soldier  who  had  been  killed  in  the  battle  of  the 
Alma. 

The  duke  spoke  kindly  and  flatteringly  to  our 
hero,  in  informing  him  of  the  step  to  which  he  had 
been  promoted,  and  assured  liim,  that  though  it 
appeared  to  have  been  tardily  presented,  the  delay  had 
arisen  rather  from  the  difficulty  of  deciding  upon  con- 
flicting claims  than  indifference  in  bestowing  the  prize 
plucked  out  of  the  blazing  throat  of  death.  He  further 
assurec^bim  that  her  Gracious  Majesty  had  resolved 
upon  Resenting  with  commissions  those  non-commis- 
sioned officers  who  highly  distinguished  themselves  by 
valour  and  ability  in  the  field,  and  he  confidently  hoped, 
from  what  he  had  ascertained  from  all  quarters  respect- 
ing his  merits,  as  well  as  his  very  creditable  character, 
that  he  should  have  the  yet  greater  pleasure,  hereafter, 
of  presenting  him  in  the  name  of  her  majesty  with  a 
commission  in  the  army,  of  which  he  was  already  so 
honourable  a  member. 

The  barrier  had  been  broken  down,  and  to  the 
common  soldier  at  length  the  door  was  opened,  through 
which  he  might  pass  to  become  a  general,  if  not  a 
field  marshal,  who  knows? — great  changes  in  the 
whole  military  system  are  imminent.  May  they  turn 
out  free  from  red-tapeism,  and  be  framed  solely  for  the 
good  of  the  service,  and  in  that,  for  the  nation ! 
Clifton  Grey  thanked  his  royal  highness  in  brief  but 
energetic  terms-^he  had  been  called  to  the  front,  to 
receive  his  promotion,  in  the  presence  of  his  comrades, 
who  had  fought  with  him,  and  the  officers  under  whom 
he  had  served,  including  Captain  Winslow,  whose  feel- 
ings were  not  of  the  most  gratifying  nature,  although 
he  affected  to  feel  the  utmost  indifference — and  he 
promised  his  royal  highness  that  the  favour  he  had 
bestowed  in  such  flattering  terms,  and  with  such  royal 
grace,  should  never  be  dishonoured  by  him. 

The  Dukebovved,  and  smiled  approvingly,  and  the  men 
cheered  lustily.  Many  promotions  were  made  at  the  same 
time,  for  the  losses  had  been  very  heavy,  and  among 
them  Mickey  Dunigan  became  Corporal  Dunigan,  infi- 
nitely to  his  delight.    As  the  Duke  departed,  his  royal 
highness  informed  Captain  Winslow  that  he  would  be 
prepared  to  receive  him  at  an  hour  on  the  following 
morning  which  he  named.  The  captain  bowed  obedience, 
and  the  Royal   General  of  Division  returned   to  his 
quarters.      We  may  briefly  say,  that  Captain  Winslow  ; 
kept  the  appointment  on  the  following  day,  and  on  being  : 
asked  the  occasion  of  his  conduct  to  Clifton  Grey,  he 
sought  to  exculpate  himself  by  declaring  him  to  be   an 
artful,  designing    hypocrite,  who  by  great  skill  and  ; 
cmming  had  succeeded  in  deceiving  every  one. 


"  But  you.  Captain  Winslow,"  observed  the  duke, 
lookmg  at  him  fixedly. 

Captain  Winslow  coloured,  and  bowed.  His  royal 
highness  then  sternly  addressed  him,  and  remarked  that 
ho  must  be  candid  enough  to  say  he  did  not  tliink  his 
superior  sagacity  had  acted  honestly  by  him.  If  the 
young  man  was  artful,  he  was  at  least  neither  a 
drunkard,  a  thief,  or  was  he  undisciplined  ;  his  artifice 
had  at  least  induced  him  to  be  steady,  obedient, 
cleanly,  smart  in  his  duties,  and  brave  in  the  field, 
and  so  long  as  such  results  sprung  out  of  artifice,  his 
royal  highness  said  he  should  not  object  to  the  whole 
army— cavalry,  artillery,  and  all,  being  in  the  highest 
degree  artftil.  He  farther  informed  Captain  Winslow 
it  was  easier  to  lose  men  than  to  replace  them, 
especially  men  whose  cunning  made  them  such 
good  soldiers,  and  he  might  be  assured,  that  if  he 
repeated  the  act  of  ordering  a  man  who  had  taken  his 
turn  at  the  desperate  trench  labour,  on  outpost  duty, 
before  he  had  had  his  rest,  it  would  be  more  than 
probable  that  the  commander-in-chief  would  mention 
him  in  his  despatches  to  the  home  authorities  in  terms 
not  likely  to  advance  his  interests.  Captain  Winslow, 
in  conclusion,  was  informed  that  his  royal  highness  had 
determined  to  keep  Sergeant  Grey  in  his  eye,  and  any 
attempts  at  petty  tyranny  would  be  detected,  and 
treated  accordingly. 

The  captain  retired,  mortified  beyond  expression, 
but  unable  to  reply,  beyond  that  he  knew  his  royal 
higlmess  was,  like  many  others,  deceived  in  the  man ;  he 
had  no  desire  to  injure  or  oppress  him,  and  since  his 
royal  highness  had  thought  fit  to  take  him  into  favour, 
he  would  treat  him  with  all  possible  respect.  If,  how- 
ever, his  royal  highness  found  hereafter  that  his 
sympathy  and  favour  had  been  showered  upon  an 
unworthy  object,  he  at  least  would  be  free  from  blame. 

■'Or  from  praise  either,"  said  the  duke,  with 
emphasis ;  "  as  you  certainly  was  proceeding  in  the 
way — if  the  man  were  as  bad  as  you  insinuated,  oi" 
making  him  much  worse.  Good  day.  Captain  Winslow," 

Captain  Winslow  came  out  of  the  quarters  of  the 
royal  duke,  very  much  as  if  he  had  been  in  an  oven, 
and  was  restored  to  the  air  in  a  white  heat. 

To  be  sure  there  was  rejoicing  that  night  among 
those  who  had  been  promoted,  and  those  who,  looking 
forward  to  it,  were  still  not  jealous  of  it  being  bestowed 
on  those  who  were  fairly  entitled  to  it.  If  there  was 
favouritism  at  the  Horse  Guards,  and  at  head  quarters — 
if  nephews,  and  cousins,  and  relatives  got  pitch- 
forked on  to  the  staff  irrespective  of  capacity  or  fair 
claim,  at  least  the  humble  corporal  and  the  modest 
Serjeant  had  nobly  won  their  reward.  Mickey  Dunigan 
bore  his  blushing  honours  with  a  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion which  could  not  have  been  surpassed  by  that  felt 
by  him  who  made  the  leap  which  converted  a  plain 
major  into  a  general  and  head  of  the  Staff. 

'Mickey,  is  it?"  he  cried  to  a  comrade  who  ad- 
dressed him  thus  familiarly,  '*  bad  manners  to  you  for 
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tho  ignorant  blaggardyo  ore.  Corporal  Dunigan— you'll  Iplieropol,     They  tkrefttenad  BalftklaTa,  whkA   was 


be  plased  to  mind— Co r/jora^  Duiiigan— you  onmunnered 


tlinfe !  when  you Ve  spaking  av  u  man  that's  bad  a  royal  :  aUo  strengthened    by  entrenchments  made    by  the 


duko  lor  n  godfather." 


And    Corporal    Uunigan  strutted  away  to    quiet  |  doubts  on  four  hills  receding  from  each  other  to  the 


however,  considered  a  ^^secore  position,  and  had  been 


French,  while  the  Turks  had  thrown  np  earthen  re* 


places,  where  lie  could  laugh  to  himficlf  with  glee 
respecting  his  new  dignity,  and  coramuno  with  him- 
self thereon  with  the  most  entire  self  congratulation. 

"Mickey,  you'll  be  getting  proud  thin,  yo  villin I" 
he  said  to  himself,  "av  your  new  grandeur,  and  not  know 
yersclf,  av  you  meet  in  a  crooked  lane.  Sure,  Corporal 
Duiiigau  is  it  ?  the  top  of  the  morning  to  you.  Corporal 
Dunigan— that's  me.  Hoo !  but  the  ould  people  in 
the  dear  ould  Ireland,  it's  grand  tliey'U  bo  when  they 
get  the  bit  o*  money  I've  saved,  aud  hear  the  news, 
blessin's  on  'em !  Suro  its  the  ould  gal  will  be  off  to 
Michael  Lynch,  and  knock  him  down  wid  her  tongue. 
'Sure  Misther  Lynch,  my  son's  a  corporal  in  the  quaan's 
army,'  sez  she.  'Whoo !  thin,*  sez  he,  'that  rogue  *11  kem 
back  a  giniral.'  Ha !  ha !  an'  av  the  ould  fool  should 
spake  truth,  who  knows.  Ha!  ha!  Thin  Bridget 
will  hear  the  news,  and  she'll  turn  as  red  as  the  fairest 
flower  in  the  garden  of  Paradise,  ah  Brighidin  ban 
mo  store*  !  Pulse  of  my  panting  heart,  its  joyful 
you'll  be  when  you  know  your  bould  soldier  boy's  a 
corporal.  Its  fancy  your  swate  self  kissed,  you  may, 
just  now,  atuno  the  eyes,  and  on  the  cheeks,  and  on 
the  lips— on  the  lips— on  the  lips!  Oh,  murdher!  an* 
I  wish,  Bridget  darling,  you  was  here  on  this  spot  at  this 
moment,  sure  I  belave  its  hug  you  to  me  heart  I 
should.  Ha— ha !  Full  Corporal  Dunigan,  soz  the 
duke.  Full  Corporal  Dunigan — whisht — whisht!  sure 
I'll  go  an'  see  Father  Wlieble,  for  its  proud  I'm  gettin, 
an'  I  may  be  losing  honest  Mickey  iu  full  Corporal 
Dunigan." 

So  Mickey,  still  laughing  ever  and  anon  with  satis- 
faction at  the  thought  of  his  new  dignity,  went  to  find 
the  priest  to  confer  with  him,  so  that  his  vanity  might 
not  get  the  upperhand  of  him. 

The  siege  of  Sebastopol  proceeded  slowly,  but  in  due 
form,  according  to  the  stereotyped  rule  of  warfare. 
Every  battalion  contributed  its  quota  of  men  for  the 
trench-work,  and  the  labour  was  most  severe.  At  the  same 
timethere  began  to  be  felt  tlie  consequences  of  gross  inca- 
pacity and  infamous  jobbery  in  the  various  departments; 
somehow  there  was  a  scarcity  of  food,  of  clothing,  of 
everything  that  ought  to  have  been  in  plenty,  with  an  un- 
exampled transport  at  hand.  The  consequence  was,  that 
the  number  of  sick  began  to  show  an  awful  increase. 
The  worst,  however,  was  to  come — it  was  only  begin- 
ning as  yet  to  be  felt.  Towards  the  latter  end  of 
October  it  was  observed  that  the  Russians  had  marched 
several  battalions  of  their  infantry  across  the  Tchernaya, 
and  stationed  them  in  large  numbers  in  the  gorges  and 
mountain  passes  on  the  roads  to  Inkermann  and  Sim- 


•  Bridget,  my  treasure  ! 
dMtn—bavm  mustliore. 


Pronounced  as  if  written  Brtt- 


mountain  chain,  eadi  ariMd  with  two  or  three  gone,  and 
defended  by  about  260  men.  On  Um  naoming  of  the  25th 
of  October,  1864,  the  ilnt  redoubt  waa  attMind  by  the 
Russians  in  considerable  force,  and  the  newa  waa 
infltantly  conveyed  to  head  quarters.  The  Duke  of 
Cambridge  was  ordered  to  get  his  diviuon  into  motion, 
and  Sir  George  Cathcart  the  fourth  division.  Qenaval 
Canrobert  received  notice,  while  the  Most  of  the  trumpet 
called  the  cavalry  under  the  Earl  of  Locan  into  the 
saddle.  All  was  life,  bustle,  and  actirity.  The  roll 
of  the  drum,  coupled  with  the  rattling  of  musketry, 
and  the  heavier  sound  of  guns  of  heavy  calil^,  told 
that  an  action  had  commenced. 

Clifton  Qrey  had  now  a  species  of  command,  aad  he 
shewed  himself  quite  equal  to  the  task;  he  got  laa 
men  together  with  an  alacrity  which  it  was  imposdblo 
not  to  praise ;  but,  much  as  he  wished,  he  had  not  the 
opportunity  this  day  of  distinguishing  himself.  The 
division  had  been  placed  by  Lord  Raghm  nnder  the 
orders  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  and  marched  to  the  front 
in  advance  of  Balaklava.  Already  had  the  Rnariana 
obtained  possession  of  the  redoabts  held  by  the  Tnrks^ 
who  fled  at  their  approach  iu  terror  and  disorder. 
Already  had  the  93rd  HighUnders,  in  one  long  thin 
line,  only  two  deep,  received  the  storm  of  Coasack 
cavalry  1,500  strong,  with  a  fire,  at  first  dischaiged  at 
too  great  distance,  to  stop  tho  horde ;  but,  on  the  second 
discharge,  within  a  hundred- and- fifty  yards,  of  such 
deadly  accuracy,  that  the  whole  force  of  Cossack  cavalry 
wheeled  about  and  fled.  Already  had  an  immense  body 
of  Russian  cavalry  advanced  down  the  hill  to  where  the 
noble  Scots  Greys  and  the  Eimiskilleners  were  in  saddle^ 
impatiently  awaiting  the  word  to  go  at  them.  That  was 
given  and  responded  to  by  a  wild  cheer  from  thedragoou^ 
who  went  away,  Scot  and  Enniskillener,at  a  hand-gaOop, 
to  meet  in  deadly  conflict  thrice  their  number.  Nothing 
could  resist  them — they  closed  with  the  foe,  and  aheo* 
lutely  cut  their  way  through  them,  but  only  to  enooonter 
other  formidable  squadrons  of  Russian  cavalry.  At 
this  moment  tho  trumpet  sounded  for  the  1st  Royalc, 
the  4th  and  5th  Dragoon  Guards,  to  charge,  for  the 
Russians  first  dispersed  were  closing  compactly  up  to 
entirely  sxuTOund  the  brave  Scots  and  Enniskilleners; 
but  with  a  ringing  cry  that  went  to  the  hearts  of  all 
who  heard  it,  the  high-hearted  dragoons  went  at  full 
gallop  at  the  Russians,  checked  nor  paused  not,  swept 
them  before  them,  imd  scattered  them  as  if  they  had 
been  a  flock  of  sheep.  Five  minutes  sufficed ;  the  whole 
Russian  cavalry  turned  and  fled  in  terror  and  disorder. 
"Well  done!"  cried  Lord  Raglan,  with  a  burst  of 
enthusiasm.     It  was  well  done ! 

Tho  First  Divison  and  the  Fourth  were  now  upon 
the  ground,  and  the  cavalry  on  the  left  front,  then  after 
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such  brilliant  performances,  followed  the  celebrated  but 
fatal  cavalry  charge.  The  First  Division,  embracing 
Guards  and  Highlanders,  had  filed  off  to  the  extreme 
right ;  they  faced  the  redoubt,  and  were  fired  on  by 
the  Russians,  but  without  effect.  The  Russians  made 
a  retu-ing  movement.  As  the  cavalry  retreated,  their 
infantry  fell  back  to  the  heart  of  the  valley.  One 
redoubt  was  abandoned  by  them,  and  the  other  three 
were  held  in  possession.  Then  came  an  order — either 
the  result  of  incapacity  or  misconception,  God  knows — 
the  responsibility,  on  whose  ever  head  it  may  lie,  is  a 
fearful  one.  While  gazing  on  the  retiring  Russians,  and 
longing  for  the  order  to  move  on  in  pursuit — though 
he  knew  it  would  not  be  given — Clifton,  to  his  asto- 
nishment, and  to  that  of  others,  who  were  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  rules  of  warfare  as  himself,  under 
whic^Ciivalry  never  advanced  to  capture  guns  unless 
supported  by  infantry,  saw  the  light  cavalry,  led  by 
Lord  Cardigan,  at  a  trot,  advance  upon  the  redoubt—- 
nay,  upon  the  whole  enemy  in  position.  He  cast  his 
eyes  round,  and  saw  that  the  only  support  they  had 
was  a  reserve  of  cavalry  far  away  in  the  rear.  The 
madness  of  the  attempt  was  apparent  to  all— it  was  a 
mere  holocaust  to  the  sanguinary  Moloch  of  battles.  On 
they  flew— no  trumpet  sounded  the  recal.  The  redoubts 
poured  upon  them  a  murderous  fire  from  the  guns  and 
fi'om  rifles.  Unheeding,  the  cavalry  dashed  onward. 
Flame  belched  forth  from  the  guns;  a  dense  mass  of  white 
smoke,  and  the  gallant  cavalry  disappeared  in  it.  The 
glitter  of  sabres,  like  minute  flashes  of  lightning,  could 
be  observed  in  the  sullen  mist.  The  roll  of  guns  and 
musketry  on  all  sides  was  awful.  Clifton's  heart  beat 
quick ;  his  breath  came  and  went  with  difficulty.  He 
could  hardly  restrain  himself  from  uttering  a  wild  cry 
to  his  comrades  to  follow  him  and  bound  ofi"  to  then; 
aid,  but  discipline  chained  him  where  he  stood,  and 
with  sickening  anticipations  he  awaited  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  cavalry,  if  any  of  them  returned  to  tell 
the  dreadful  tale.  They  did  come  out  of  that  gulf  of 
smoke,  but  not  until  they  had  been  into  the  redoubt 
and  sabred  the  gunners  as  they  stood.  They  charged 
a  column  of  Russian  infantry,  and  dispersed  it  like  a 
cloud  of  sparrows ;  but  exposed  on  all  sides  to  a  wither- 
ing and  destructive  fire,  they  fell  almost  in  masses. 
Troopers  without  horses,  and  horses  without  riders 
soon  told  how  fearful  had  been  the  loss  under  this 
fatal  mistake.  As  the  light  cavalry  were  getting 
towards  their  lines,  the  Russians  threw  out  a  mass 
of  lancers  in  order  to  annihilate  them,  but  the  8th 
Hussars,  miserably  unequal  in  point  of  numbers,  but 
infinitely  superior  in  pluck,  charged  them,  and  passed 
through  them,  committing  great  havoc.  The  retreating 
cavalry  reformed  and  charged  again — noble  fellows ! — 
although  they  had  already  undergone  the  devastating 
consequences  of  a  frantic  enterprise.  At  this  instant,  while 
the  cavalry  were  engaged  in  a  fearful  hand-to-hand 
encounter,  the  Russian  gunners,  with  an  infamy  which 
has  no  parallel  in  the  history  of  war,  discharged  their 


guns  at  the  contending  masses,  slaying  indiscriminately 
friend  and  foe,  shooting  down,  like  dogs,  their  own 
cavalry  as  well  as  that  of  their  enemy. 

A  shout  of  execration  burst  from  the  troops  who 
witnessed  this  indiscriminate  slaughter,  and  had  it  been 
wise  to  have  given  the  order  to  advance,  although  it 
might  have  been  in  the  face  of  certain  destruction, 
a  desperate  effort  would  have  been  made  to  have  taken 
a  full  revenge. 

As  the  shot  and  shell  from  the  redoubts  reached  the 
ground  where  the  guards  were  posted,  they  were 
ordered  to  lie  down  in  two  lines,  but  ultimately  were 
moved  on  towards  the  Russians,  •  who  commenced 
slowly  retreating,  and  endeavoured  to  lure  the  ad- 
vancing allies  into  a  gorge,  where  no  doubt  they  would 
have  been  able  to  have  effected  serious  injury  on  the 
pursuing  troops,  but  Lord  Raglan  and  General  Can- 
robei*t  were  alive  to  the  stratagem,  and  though  they 
extended  their  front,  and  retook  three  of  the  redoubts, 
they  were  not  to  be  seduced  into  an  action  where  the 
advantages  to  be  gained  were  most  problematical — 
where  the  loss  to  be  suffered  was  large  and  certain. 

Night  came  on,  and  the  troops  returned  to  camp;  as 
the  Guards  marched  back  to  quarters,  they  were 
replaced  by  a  French  division  of  considerable  strengthi 
among  whom  Clifton  recognised  his  friend,  the  Zouave, 
whose  life  he  had  saved  at  Varna.  The  little  soldier 
uttered  a  shout  of  recognition,  and  rapidly  conveyed 
to  him  an  intention  he  had  formed  of  seeking  him  out 
and  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  his  society,  when  the 
cares  of  duty  would  not  interfere  with  the  delightful 
communions  of  friendship. 

Two  nights  subsequently,  Clifton  marched  out  with 
a  picket  to  an  outlying  position,  and  posted  his  men 
where  they  could  quickly  detect  the  advance  of  an 
enemy  long  before  they  could  approach  near  enough  to 
effect  a  surprise.  He  had  Mickey — we  beg  his  pardon. 
Corporal  Dunigan  with  him;  this  Irishman  had 
conceived  an  affection  for  our  hero,  for  he  had  been 
kind  to  him  in  sickness,  and  a  friend  to  him  when  in 
need,  and  he  would  at  any  time  have  hazarded  his  life 
in  his  service,  had  such  a  sacrifice  been  required  of  him. 
After  placing  the  men  at  their  post,  Mickey  said  to  him : 

"Ah  now,  sergeant!  sure  it's  a  deep  grievance  you 
must  have  done  captain  you  know  who,  with  the  yaller 
face,  like  a  hound  sickening  for  the  distemper,  for  he's 
bitter  agin  you,  an'  you  may  swear  that  any  way." 

"  Captain  Winslow." 

"That  same  gruelly-looking  spalpeen— saving  the 
sarvice." 

•*  I  have  neither  done  him  harm,  nor  even  now  wish 
him  harm.  I  have  a  loathing  contempt  for  him,  nothing 
more.  Why  do  you  introduce  the  subject  ?  it  is  not 
a  pleasing  one  to  me." 

"Plasing,  is  it.  Ugh!  about  as  agreeable  as  a 
morning  at  the  triangles  under  the  provost-marshal. 
Murther !  I  wouldn't  spake  of  it,  but  the  blaggard"— 

"The  captain." 
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''Sure  it's  all  one— tould  mo  on  tho  quiet,  the  other 
day,  when  he  heard  me  say  in  joke,  which  he  thought 
earnest,  that  you  was  a  murtlicring  villin,  that  ho 
thought  80  too,  an'  he  was  glad  some  of  his  comrades 
had  found  the  rascal  out.  Ho  offered  me  a  crown, 
which  I  took,  for  his  dirty  money  would  buy  claaii 
hacca,  an'  I  ax'd  him  what  it  was  for.  So  he  sez  to  me 
'for  yaursclf,  my  bauld  fellow,  an'  you  ought  to  have  been 
the  sergeant,'  sez  he;  *  Bow,  wow,'  sez  I.  '  His  hunuer's 
grace  knows  best,*  sez  I,  *]an'  he  made  me  corporal.'  '  So,' 
6CZ  he,  an'  his  face  grew  like  the  skin  of  an  ould  sow 
after  its  kilt  and  drcst,  *  I  hate  him,'  sez  he,  '  I  hate 
him  from  my  sowl.'  '  Sure,  captain  dear,'  sez  I,  *  it's  no 
harm  he's  done  the  likes  iv  you,  anyway,'  sez  I ;  sez  he 
'  He  has  done  me  the  deepest,  an'  ho  stan's  in  my  way 
with  a  large  property.  *  Does  he  now  ? '  sez  I ;  sez  he 
*  He  docs,  it's  only  lately  I  found  it  out,  an'  if  he  knows 
it  I  shall  be  ruined,'  sez  he.  'Murther!  captain,'  sez  I, 
that's  bad,  anyhow.'  Sez  he,  *  My  friend' — he  called  me 
his  friend,  ha !  ha !  I  was  a  corporal,  and  his  friend. 
Sure,  I'm  coming  to  my  honours  mighty  fast" — 

"  Go  on,  Mickey,  for  heaven  sake!  you  know  not  how 
you  have  excited  my  interest." 

"  Sure  you'll  wake  up  when  you  know  more,  I'm 
thinking.  *  Well,*  sez  he,  '  my  friend,'  sez  he,  '  this 
fellow  has  crossed  my  path  from  his  first  joining  the 
regiment,  'but  it  was  not— although  I  had  a  strange 
hatred  to  him  from  the  first  time  I  encountered  him — 
it  was  not  until  we  was  at  Maltha,'  sez  he,  *  that  I  found 
him  out.'" 

"  Malta — found  me  out — what  did  he  mean  ?" 

"  'At  Maltha  ? '  sez  J.  *  At  Maltha,'  sez  he,  '  an  acci- 
dent,' sez  he,  *  a  mere  accident  placed  in  my  hands  a 
dockyment'  ** — 

"  A  document !    Merciful  heaven,  can  it  be" — 

"Thrue  for  you,  sargeant  darling,  that's  what  he  said 
— *  placed  in  my  hands  a  dockyment,'  sez  he,  *  which 
told  me  who  and  what  he  was,  an'  that  he  stood  between 
me  an'  a  large  fortoon." 

"Is  this  possible?" 


face  of  an  inimy  won't  thoot  a  comrade  in  the  back.* 
sez  I,  'an'  he  won't  take  it  kindlj  av  the  man  at  axes 
him  to  do  do  it,'  sez  I." 
"It   was  well  said,  Mickey,"   wrdaimed    Clifton, 

thoughtfully, 

"  So  wid  that  I  bid  him  the  top  of  ti 
I  turned  my  back  on  him,  kaae,  yoo  let,  I 
the  corporal  'ud  forget  he  was  talking  wid  the  captain, 
and  the  man  might  have  spat  in  the  blaggard'i  face" — 
Mickey's  gpeech  was  interrupted  by  a  load  '  ping '  in 
tho  air,  instantly  followed  by  the  riiarp  cru^  of  a  rifle. 
A  Minnie  bullet  passed  close  to  the  ear  of  difton,  and 
struck  a  tree  by  which  he  wae  standing,  threw  np 
some  fragments  of  bark,  and  buried  iteelf  in  the  tnmk. 
In  an  instant  Clifton  and  his  comrades  were  on  the 
alert,  but  the  bullet  was  from  within  thdr  own  lines, 
and  how  it  could  come  from  a  foe  seemed  a  mjsfeirj. 
Sounds  of  footsteps  were  now  heard,  with  v(Aoes  in 
contention.  Clifton,  Mickey,  and  two  or  three  of  hit 
comrades,  with  rifles  ready  for  action,  advanced  in  the 
direction  whence  the  sounds  emanated  and  challenged 
A  voice  responded  *'Xa  France  P'  and  quickly  added, 
"  Un  ami,  mon  brave  Anglais!" 

Clifton  rushed  np,  and  found  a  Zouave,  who  had  tut 
hold  of  a  man  by  the  back  of  his  neck  and  his  wrist. 
The  prisoner  was  struggling  to  escape,  but  in  vain. 
At  a  word  from  Clifton,  two  of  his  men  took  charge 
of  the  Zouave's  capture,  who  proved  to  be  a  Greek — 
a  chapman  from  Balaklava ;  and  Chiton  sought  from 
the  Frenchman  an  explanation  of  the  circumstanoes 
under  which  the  capture  was  made  by  him. 

"Aha ! "  cried  tho  Frenchman,  suddenly.  **Voila  ! 
Cest  mon  bon  ami  de  Varna.** 

Clifton  instantly  recognised  the  little  Zonave,  with 
whom  the  incident  occurred,  narrated  in  a  former 
chapter,  previous  to  the  embarkation  of  the  army  for 
the  Crimea,  and  whose  life,  on  that  occasion,  he,  at  a 
critical  moment,  saved.  After  mutual  acknowledg- 
ments had  passed,  the  Zouave  related  how  he  had, 
after  an  adliesion  to  labor  to  which  those  of  the  doomed 


It's  what  he  said;  it  may  be  a  lie,  I  won't  swear  \  spirits,  in  the  infernal  regions,  were  light  amusements, 


it  isn't;  but  av  it  is,  he  tould  me  as  av  it  wor  truth. 
*  I  hate  him,'  sez  he, '  an'  I'd  give  a  thousand  pounds,* 
sez  he,  *if  any  one  quietly  would  put  a  bullet  through 
his  heart."* 

"  So  murderously  vindictive !  bad  as  I  deemed  him 
I  did  not  think  he  would  have  descended  to  this." 


sez  I.  *  I  will  undertake  to  give  it,'  sez  he,  an'  he 
caught  me  by  the  wrist  with  a  grip  that  made  me  cry 
out ;  *  you  may  win  it  av  you  plaze,'  sez  he.  Sure  I 
looked  hard  into  his  grey,  cat-like  eyes,  an'  I  sez, 
'Captain,*  sez  I,  *  maybe  you  know  the  hearts  of  men 
you  make  the  likes  o'  them  offers  to.'  'I  think  I  do,' 
sez  he,  wid  a  wink  o'  the  eye.  *  I  thmk  you  don't,' 
sez  T,  wid  a  wink  o'  the  eye  too ;  *  an'  before  you've 
euch  a  whisper  for  me  again,  reflect,  captain  darling, 
that  a  bould  soldier  boy  who'll  charge  slap  into  the 


obtained  a  release  from  duty,  and  had  taken 
stroll  to  recover  his  elasticity  of  mind,  and  preserve  his 
elasticity  of  frame.  In  the  course  of  his  perambu- 
lations he  found  that  ho  had  lost  his  way,  and  as  he 
was  pondering — not  sure  that  he  was  in  the  vicinity  of 
t  the  EngHsh,  or  whether  he  was  straying  direct  into  the 


Siwe,'  sez  I,  *  a  Rooshin  'ud  do  it  for  less  money,'  \  arms  of  the  Russians — suddenly  observed  the  Greek 


on  before  him,  adopting,  alternately,  a  shuflling,  run- 
ning, crouching,  creeping,  sneaking,  progress,  which 
assured  him  all  was  not  as  it  should  be,  and  so  he  de- 
termined to  follow  him.  Together  they  proceeded 
onwards,  at  about  equal  distances  for  a  sliort  time, 
and  then  Monsieur  le  Zouave  gained  on  his  chase, 
imtil  he  saw  him  fall  upon  the  ground  and  lay  motion- 
less. The  Zouave  copied  his  example,  except  in  re- 
maining still;  he  crawled  towards  him  on  his  belly,  and 
was  almost  within  reach  of  him,  when  the  Greek  sud- 
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denly  rose  to  his  knees,  and  taking  an  aim  with  a 
rifle  with  which  he  was  armed,  discliarged  it;  as  he 
did  so  he  found  himself  struggling  in  the  arms  of 
the  Frenchman.  Clifton  thanked  him  heartily,  and 
mentioned  how  narrow  his  escape  had  been,  the  hand 
of  M.  le  Zouave  had  diverted  a  ball  which  would  have 
stretched  him  lifeless  to  the  earth.  The  Zouave 
would  not  acknowledge  the  merit,  but  said  it  was  the 
hand  of  Heaven  which  always  interposed  its  protecting 
hand  over  those  whom  it  considered  worthy  such 
favor.  Motive  for  the  deed  was  now  sought,  and 
Clifton  questioned  the  Greek  as  to  the  cause  of  his 
act ;  but  the  man,  who  wore  an  air  of  sullen  ferocity, 
reftised  to  speak.  He  was  kept  in  safe  custody  until 
the  picket  was  relieved;  but,  before  that  hour,  the 
Frenchman  departed,  being  put  in  the  right  way  to 
find  his  own  lines  again,  and  quitting  with  a  promise 
fi'om  Clifton  to  pay  a  return  visit  to  the  French  camp, 
to  which  he  assented. 

When  the  picket  was  relieved  it  returned  to  camp, 
and  reported  what  had  occurred— the  duty  falling  upon 
Clifton  Grey^  and  that  of  receiving  it  upon  Captain 
Win  slow,  who  became  violently  scarlet  as  soon  as  he 
heard  what  had  occurred,  and  turned  towards  where  the 
Greek  stood,  with  his  arms  folded  and  his  head  cast 
down.  He  bit  his  lip,  but  with  an  effort  he  recovered 
his  nonchalant  manner : 

"  What  stuff  is  this  you  tell  me  ?  "  he  said,  sternly. 
*' This  man  belongs  to  Balaklava — a  trader  with  the 
allies — and  could  have  no  possible  motive  for  firing  at 
any  member  of  the  English  army.  Pray,  sir,  did  you 
see  him  discharge  his  gun  ?  " 

"No,"  replied  Clifton,  "but  his  bullet  passed  within 
an  inch  of  my  head,  and  proceeded  from  where  he  stood. 
The  Zouave,  in  whose  hands  we  found  him  struggling, 
not  only  saw  him  fire,  but  diverted  the  rifle,  so  that  it 
missed  me." 

"  Where  is  the  Zouave  ?'* 

"  He  has  returned  to  his  regiment.** 

"What  is  his  name  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  can  obtain  it."  He  then 
briefly  narrated  the  scene  at  the  cafe  at  Varna,  in  proof 
that  the  French  soldier  was  not  unknown  to  him.** 

**  Bah  V*  cried  Captain  Winslow,  contemptuously ; 
**  do  you  suppose  the  man  can  be  detained  upon  such 
wretched  evidence  as  this  ?  Do  you  assume,  because 
you  got  kicked  by  this  man  in  some  wretched  brawl  at 
Varna,  you  are  at  liberty  to  make  others  the  authors  of 
a  revenge  you  have  not  the  courage  to  take  for  your- 
self? I  shall  order  his  discharge.  Kelease  him,  there! 
Agrypelos,  you  are  at  liberty;  be  off  with  you,  and  take 
my  advice,  don't  get  rambling  over  the  hills  at  night, 
or  you  may,  as  you  have  done,  get  into  trouble,  and  not 
get  off  so  easily.'* 

The  Greek  did  not  need  further  telling ;  he  was  off 
like  a  shot,  not  a  little  to  the  astonishment  of  those 
who  had  brought  him  in  prisoner,  and  of  Clifton  Grey, 
who,  struck  by  the  remark  made  by  Captain  Winslow, 


perceived  that  this  Agr^^jelos  was  the  very  fellow  who 
had  attempted  at  Varna  to  stab  the  Zouave,  although 
previously  neither  the  Frenchman  nor  himself  had 
recognised  him.     He  turned  to  the  captain,  and  said : 

*'  Captain  Winslow,  it  is  not  for  me,  as  a  subordinate 
officer,  to  comment  upon  your  proceedings,  but  I  beg 
to  suggest,  that  Greek  is  a  dangerous  man,  and  should 
have  been  examined,  at  least,  before  he  was  permitted 
to  depart." 

**  Because  you  happen  to  be  afraid  of  the  man,  are  a 
number  of  gentlemen  and  officers  to  be  inconvenienced 
by  your  pusillanimity  ?  Let's  have  no  more  of  this  ; 
dismiss !" 

*'  Captain  Winslow,  as  my  superior  officer  you  shelter 
yourself  from  reply.  You  know  how  much  truth  there 
is  in  your  observations,  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  limit 
even  to  your  insults.  The  time  must  and  will  come 
when  you  will  have  to  account  for  the  unmerited  in- 
dignities to  which  you  have  so  long  subjected  me." 

"What,  do  you  threaten  me,  fellow!  I  will  order 
you  under  arrest" — 

At  this  moment  a  frightful  spasm  interrupted 
further  speech ;  he  grew  a  ghastly  white,  and  would 
have  fallen  but  that  Clifton  caught  him.  He  writhed 
and  twisted,  and  became  so  faint  as  to  be  almost  power- 
less ;  large  drops  of  cold  perspiration  poured  down  his 
forehead,  and  he  gasped  out : 

"  To  my  tent— to  my  tent !" 

Clifton  saw  that  he  was  seized  with  the  cholera,  and 
bore  him  at  once  to  his  tent  as  tenderly  as  if  he  had 
been  an  infant,  or  his  nearest  and  dearest  relative. 
Having  deposited  him  there,  he  rested  not  until  he  had 
obtained  a  surgeon,  and  remedies  were  being  adminis- 
tered to  arrest  an  attack  of  a  most  severe  kind. 

He  was  at  no  loss  to  guess,  although  Sergeant 
Haverel  saved  him  the  trouble,  by  the  suggestion  that 
the  Greek  Agrylepos  had  been  hired  to  do  the  assassin's 
work  by  Captain  Winslow;  and,  coupling  this  with 
the  story  told  him  by  Corporal  Dunigan,  he  arrived 
at  a  conviction  that  Captain  Winslow,  by  some  means 
which  had  been  denied  hitherto  to  him,  had  arrived 
at  the  knowledge  of  his  extraction;  and,  further,  that  he 
stood  between  him  and  some  important  interests.  This, 
at  present,  was  all  speculation  and  surmise,  it  was 
true,  but,  nevertheless,  having  once  got  hold  of  the 
idea,  it  took  firm  possession  of  him,  and  he  determined, 
as  soon  as  he  had  an  opportunity,  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  some  confirmation  of  it.  Fortunately,  he  knew 
where  to  write  to  Sylva,  and  he  determined  to  inform 
her  of  the  loss  of  the  contents  of  the  packet  she  had 
addressed  to  him,  and  entreat  her  to  forward  to  him 
another  with  similar  contents ;  but,  for  the  present,  he 
had  not  time  to  apply  himself  to  penning  letters,  for 
the  siege  was  opened,  the  bombardment  of  Sebastopol 
had  commenced,  and  what  with  trench  work,  outpost 
duty,  repelling  sorties,  and  snatching  the  few  hours  of 
repose  indispensable  to  maintain  his  strength,  there  was 
no  opportunity  for  writing.     Many  of  the  men  began 
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to  fall  ill  with  dysentery  and  cholera;  the  army  was 
imperfectly  supplied  with  food  and  clothing;  the 
weather  began  to  change  for  the  worse;  cold,  wet, 
and  foggy  nights  were  succeeded  by  bitterly-cutting, 
windy  days,  while  the  tent  accommodation,  the  only 
protection  from  the  inclement  weather,  became  daily 
worse. 

On  the  night  of  November  4th,  Clifton  Grey  again 
had  duty  with  a  picket  Ijelonging  to  his  division,  and 
marched  down  the  valley  of  Inkermann,  where  they 
were  posted  in  connection  with  the  pickets  of  the 
Light  and  Second  Divisions.  The  night  was  dark, 
gloomy,  and  misty ;  there  was  a  dripping  fog,  which 
could  not  be  called  rain,  but  deposited  a  moisture 
equally  wet  and  penetrating  with  severe  rain ;  just  the 
night  for  an  attack  by  a  cunning  and  determined 
enemy,  and  the  greatest  vigilance  was  therefore 
necessary.  At  the  same  time,  it  was  so  wretched  and 
trying  to  the  spirits  of  those  that  had  to  endure  it, 
that  Clifton  exercised  more  than  usual  watchfulness  in 
visiting  the  sentries,  seeing  that  they  were  wakeful  and 
attentive.  While  doing  this  it  seemed  to  him  that  he 
could  hear  the  sounds  of  wheels  moving  in  the  valley 
below  where  they  were  posted,  and  not  only  that,  but 
the  tramp  of  men.  He  reported  it  at  once  to  an 
officer  on  duty, and  this  was  again  conveyed  to  the  major, 
who  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sounds  distinctly 
hcai'd  by  others  as  well  as  himself,  when  he  drew  their 
attention  to  it,  were  those  of  ammunition  carts  and 
arabas,  going  into  Sebostopol  by  the  Inkermann  road. 
No  notice  was  therefore  taken  of  it.  About  five  o'clock, 
Brigadier-GeneralCodrington,subsequentlyCommander- 
in-Chief,  an  active  and  intelligent  officer,  riding  round 
the  brigade  of  the  Light  Division,  received  everyM'here 
the  report  "all's  well."  He  entered  into  conversation 
with  a  captain  on  duty,  and  the  same  reflection  made 
by  Clifton  crossed  the  minds  of  both,  and  became  tlie 
subject  of  remark.  The  Russians  had  shown  themselves 
always  ready  to  assault,  if  they  could  do  so,  by  a  surprise. 
This  was  the  very  mornitig  to  accomplish  such  a  feat. 
Struck  by  the  force  of  the  suggestion.  Brigadier  Cod- 
I'ington  determined  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  pickets, 
and  warn  them  to  be  on  their  guard,  as  day  was 
breaking.  He  turned  his  horse's  head,  and  had  not 
proceeded  far,  when  his  ears  were  gi-eeted  first  by 
a  solitary  discharge  of  a  rifle,  then  a  sharp  volley 
of  musketry,  followed  by  a  dropping  fire,  from  the 
pickets  commencing  slowly  to  fall  back. 

The  Russians,  in  enormous  strength,  were  upon 
the  pickets  of  the  Second  Division  before  it  was  known 
they  were  in  the  valley.  Clifton's  ears  had  not  deceived 
him.;  he  had  heard  the  movements  of  artillery  and  in- 
fantry on  their  way  to  commence  an  attack  which  was 
confidently  calculated  by  the  foe  to  result  in  driving  the 
allies  into  the  sea.  The  pickets  of  the  second  division  fell 
back,  closely  followed  by  the  Russians,  who  soon  oime 
up  with  the  pickets  of  the  light  division.  The  practised 
eye  of  Brigadier  Codrington  told  him  what  had  occurred, 


and  ho  galloped  back  to  the  lines  to  wake  np  his 
division,  who  as  were,  the  other  dlviskme  of  the  army, 
in  their  tente  sleeping ;  some  few  had  risen,  and  a  few 
(»mp  fires  were  being  lighted,  hot  the  bulk  had  not  yet 
tnmed  out.  Now  the  alarm  rang  through  the  camp. 
"  The  Russians  are  adrandng  \n  force  V*  In  what  diree- 
tion !  who  will  bo  first  to  repel  them  ?  The  pickets 
were  still  fighting  bravely,  and  retiring  slowly,  bat  the 
dense  masses  of  Rusirians  rapidly  poshing  <m  to  lbeai» 
made  resistance  oat  of  tho  question.  BrigacUer 
General  Adams  now  bad  got  together  the  41  it,  47th, 
and  49th  regiments,  and  harried  inth  them  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the  foei 
Brigadier  General  Pennefather,  who  was  commanding 
the  Second  Division  in  place  of  General  Sir  De  Ij«cy 
Evans,  who  was  ill,  next  despatched  his  own  brigade, 
composed  of  the  30th,  55th,  and  i>5kh  r^ments,  to 
operate  on  their  flank.  The  shrill  blasts  of  the  tmmpet 
were  sounding  in  all  directions,  the  expressive  roll  of  Um 
drum,  calling  the  men  to  arms,  and  cmcking  fire  and 
rolling  volleys  of  muskets,  attcn  v  afterwards 

by  the  heavier  discharge  of  art.  tho  whole 

camp  soon  one  scene  of  wild  and  exciting  activity.  Sir 
George  Brown  got  his  division  under  arms,  composed  of 
the  7th  Fusiliers,  19th,  23nl,  33rd,  77th,  and  88th 
regiments— at  least,  all  that  the  Battle  of  the  Almajoid 
sickness  had  spared,  under  Brigadiers  Codrington  and 
Buller. 

His  royal  highness  the  Dnke  of  Cambridge  was 
quickly  in  the  saddle,  and  as  soon  had  his  troops  nndcr 
anus;  the  Highlanders  were  at  Balaklava,  but  tho 
Grenadiers,  tlie  Coldstrejims,  and  the  bold  Fusiliers, 
with  loud  cheers  marched  quick  time  in  up  to  the  front, 
on  the  right  of  the  second  division,  and  in  front  of  a 
dense  column  of  Russian  infantry. 

Lord  Raglan  was  made  acquainted  with  the  ap- 
proach of  the  enemy,  and  with  his  staff  rode  to  the 
scene  of  action,  which  had  already  commenced,  and 
was  raging  with  tremendous  violence, — in  what  di- 
rection was  only  indicated  by  the  rattling  of  musketry 
and  the  roar  of  shot  and  shell.  The  morning  was 
dark,  gloomy,  and  foggy,  and  a  drizzling  rain  was 
faUing;  it  was  impossible  to  see  many  yards  in  ad- 
vance— impossible  to  detect  the  manoenvres  of  th« 
enemy,  or  point  out  where  to  out-flank  or  oot-geueraf 
them.  The  fight,  therefore,  became  a  sheer  bnll-dog 
encounter— hand  to  hand — bayonet  to  bayonet.  One  of 
the  bloodiest  on  record,  it  is  one,  at  the  same  time, 
which  must  ever  redound  to  the  honor  of  the  English- 
men engasred  in  it,  and  further  evidence  ttn* 
wondrous  pluck,  that  sound  bottom,  that  thoroogfci' 
bred  game,  which  never  knows  when  it  is  beaten,  and 
Iwlds  on  to  the  foe  while  life  or  power  to  stike  remains. 

It  is  not  the  province  of  this  history  to  give  foXk 
details  of  the  battle ;  we  have  but  to  do  with  the  acts 
of  one  battalion— or,  rather,  those  of  one  man  in  a 
particular  battalion— and  though  we  may  not  record 
the  deeds  of  this  division  or  the  other,  they  are  patent' 
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to  the  world,  they  need  no  praising  word,  nor  the 
labors  of  a  humble  clu-onicler,  to  recount  what  is 
written  in  letters  of  gold  in  their  country's  history. 

Clifton,  with  his  picket,  rejoined  his  regiment,  which, 
as  we  have  said,  with  loud  shouts  and  cheers  were 
rusliing  on  to  the  enemy,  and  soon  were  face  to  face 
with  five  times  their  number.  15  ow  was  heai'd  the 
voices  of  their  officers,  directing  them  to  fire  low  and 
not  too  fast,  cheering  them  with  round-toned  voice, 
and  animating  them— if  they  had  needed  it,  which 
they  did  not— by  brave  example. 

The  word  was  given  to  charge,  and  that  tremendous 
line  of  steel,  as  in  obedience  to  the  command,  and  under 
the  influence  of  a  ringing  cheer,  was  something  to 
strike  terror  as  it  came  sweeping  on  into  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy.  It  was  irresistible,  the  Russians  gave  way 
before  it,  driven  like  a  flock  of  cattle.  But  now  it  was 
discovered  that  the  Guards  were  deficient  in  ammu- 
nition, and  what  reserve  was  in  the  rear  it  was  not 
possible  to  say.  At  this  moment  a  large  body  of 
Russian  infantry  broke  through  the  fog  and  appeared 
on  their  right,  and  far  in  their  rear.  At  this  instant, 
a  terrific  volley  of  musketry  from  the  massive  columns 
of  the  advancing  Russians  was  poured  into  their  ranks. 
A  frightfully  murderous  storm  of  bullets,  which  cut 
down  no  less  than  fourteen  officers,  and  hurled  into 
eternity  nearly  half  the  division.  To  remain  where 
they  were  was  to  be  overwhelmed  and  annihilated; 
they  were  deficient  in  ammunition,  deprived  of  their 
leaders,  confused,  staggered,  and  in  this  desperate 
position  they  made  for  the  lower  road  of  the  valley  to 
re-form  and  return  to  the  charge. 

Now  it  was  that  Clifton  Grey  shone  pre-eminent 
among  his  fellows  in  animating  and  encouraging  them 
to  maintain  the  fight,  even  against  such  enormous  odds. 
He  adopted  that  vigorous  though  concise  language 
which  at  once  appeals  to  the  amour  projore  and  to  the 
heart.  Unwounded,  though  his  dress  had  been  ripped 
in  several  places  with  ball  and  torn  by  bayonet,  and 
he  had  been  engagetl  in  close  and  fierce  conflict,  he 
thought  not  of  danger,  saw  only  danger  in  being  over- 
whelmed by  the  masses  of  the  enemy's  infantry  j  he 
saw,  also,  that  nothing  but  right  down  dogged  en- 
durance, accompanied  by  successive  dashing  charges  on 
the  part  of  his  division,  could  arrest  this  evident 
intention  of  the  enemy.  And  this  conviction  he  tried 
to  make  palpable  to  his  comi'ades,  who  listened  to  him 
with  stern  emotion,  their  fierce  eyes  and  clenched  teeth 
telling  tliat  the  devil  was  roused  within  them,  and 
that  they  meant  to  drive  the  Russians  back  from 
whence  they  came  or  to  perish  where  they  fought. 

It  may  be  here  stated  that  the  point  of  attack  chosen 
by  the  Russians  was  just  that  portion  of  the  British 
position  which  was  alone  open  to  surprise.  The  sharp 
and  practised  eye  of  the  old  and  able  soldier  Sir  De 
Lacy  Evans  had  detected  this,  and  he  represented  it  to 
the  proper  quarter.  The  authorities  listened,  promised 
to  examine,  did  examine,  admitted  the  truth  and  the 


force  of  the  representations  which  pointed  out  the  un- 
protected character  of  a  series  of  slopes  ascending  to  the 
summitof  the  hill  unbroken  by  entrenchment  or  outwork 
of  any  kind.  At  length,  precisely  the  very  species  of  work 
for  defence  which  ought  not  to  have  been  adopted  was 
commenced.  On  the  slope  of  the  hill  just  over  Inker- 
mann,  a  redoubt  or  battery,  composed  of  gabions  and 
sand-bags,  was  thrown  up.  As  soon  as  General  Evans 
saw  it,  he  suspended  the  progress  of  arming  it  with  the 
"  two"  guns  designed  for  it,  inasmuch  as,  ban-en  of  all 
support,  it  was  more  calculated  to  invite  assault  than 
to  repel  it,  and  it  was  well  that  his  advice  was  followed, 
for  on  this  day  even  two  guns,  turned  from  this  battery 
upon  the  British  troops,  would  have  done  incalculable 
mischief. 

It  was  from  before  this  battery  the  Guards  had  re- 
treated to  the  road  below.  Here  they  were  reinforced 
by  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  Brigadiers  and 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  with  a  small  supply  of 
ammunition  they  prepared  to  charge  the  Russian  in- 
fantry, who  were  in  the  battery,  and  who  no  doubt 
deeply  lamented  at  that  moment  to  find  that  it  was 
without  guns. 

"Now,  lads,  remember  the  eyes  of  England  are 
upon  you,"  shouted  the  duke.  "  It  must  not  be  said 
that  even  the  whole  Russian  army  could  make  the 
British  Guards  give  way.     Forward  !'* 

"  Hurrah!"  shouted  the  men,  grasping  then-  rifles— 
the  Minie,  with  which  they  fortunately  happened  to  be 
armed— fortunately,  for  that  weapon  did  tremendous 
execution  that  day. 

"  Hurrah !  boys!"  shouted  Sergeant  Haverel,  "  we 
will  remember  dear  old  England! 
"  'My  ancestors  were  Englislimen,  an  Englishman  am  I, 

And  'tis  my  boast  that  I  was  bom  beneath  a  British  sky ; 

I  prize  my  peerless  birthplace  for  its  freedom  aud  its  fame. 

In  it  my  fathers  lived  and  died— I  hope  to  do  the  same.' 
I  and  lick  the  Russians  too,  boys.     Hurrah !" 
^      "  Hurrah !"  shouted  the  men. 
I      *'  Reserve  your  fire,  lads,  until  the  word  is  given," 
i  cried  Brigadier  Bentinck,  "  then  fire  low,  and  charge ; 

>  use  your  steel  freely." 

?  "  Hurrah !"  shouted  the  men. 
I  "  Sure  it's  myself  will  do  that,  anyhow,"  exclauned 
^  Mickey  Dunigan.  "  For  it's  mighty  fraa  the  Rooshans 
I  are  wid  their  toasting  irons,  an'  by  Gorra !  av  we  don't 
I  spit  'em  like  larks,  they  will  be  after  doing  that  same 
i  for  us." 

I  A  laugh  and  cheer  responded  to  his  words.  Clifton 
\  reserved  his  speech  for  the  moment  of  encounter.  On 
they  went  at  a  rapid  pace  through  the  wet,  prickly 
brushwood,  and  the  dark,  drizzling  r^n;  a  blazing  fire  of 
musketry  meeting  them  as  they  advanced  at  double 
quick  time.  The  battery  was  before  them,  occupied  by 
a  dense  mass  of  Russian  infantry,  the  deadly  Minie 
\  with  which  they  were  armed  would  reach  far  beyond 

>  where  these  men  clustered : 

\      "  Make  ready,  present,  fire !"  was  suddenly  shouted 
\  by  the  commanding  officer. 
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Down  went  tho  guns  with  the  precision  of  parade- 
firing,  crash  went  a  fearful  volley  into  the  column 
of  Russians : 

**  Charge !"  shouted  the  officer, 

"  Charge !"  roared  the  sergeants, 

"Hurrah!"  shouted  the  men,  and  with  a  wild  yell 
not  to  be  described— only  to  be  conceived  by  being 
heard— they  dashed  upon  the  enemy,  who  held  pos- 
SDSsion  of  the  battery : 

"  On,  boys!"  shouted  Clifton  Grey,  springing  out  in 
advance.  "Clear  the  battery,  the  French  are  coming 
up ;  let  us  show  them  how  wo  carry  a  position." 

A  wild  shout  followed,  as  Clifton,  ever  in  advance, 
closed  with  a  body  of  Russians,  bearing  down  the 
guard  of  the  man  in  front,  bayoneted  him,  recovered 
his  weapon,  and  leaped  over  the  sandbags  and  fascines 
forming  the  battery  with  a  loud,  ringing  cheer,  to 
be  heard  far  above  the  sounds  of  musketry,  and  amid  a 
hail  of  bullets  he  plunged  into  the  redoubt,  crying : 

"  Fusiliers,  you're  wanted.** 

**  Here's  one  av  *em,'*  yelled  [Mickey  Dunlgan,  leap- 
ing in  close  after  him.  *'  Faugh  a  hallagli !  Whoop, 
for  ould  Ireland !  St.  Patrick  sends  ye  that,  ye  ugly 
thafe !" 

•'  Give  it  *em.  Fusiliers,**  roared  Sergeant  Haverel. 
"Forward,  tumble  *cm  over.  Up,  Guards,  and  at  *em \ 
Hurrah!'* 

"Down  among  the  dead  mcn» 
Down,  down,  down  !" 

*' Drive  them  out,  boys,**  shouted  Clifton  Grey, 
"they  give  way;  they  are  retreating}  tumble  them 
out  and  down  the  hill  after  them.'* 

And  now  the  fight  became  terrific.  The.  Guards, 
with  tremendous  impetus,  dashed  into  the  batterv,  and 
were  masters  of  it  in  a  mimite;  the  Russiaiw  were 
beaten  back  by  the  mei-e  force  of  the  shock  they  had  to 
encounter;  and  the  Guards  sent  them  flying  before  them, 
but  they  were  instantly  replaced  by  another  mass^heavier 
and  more  formidable  than  the  first.  With  admirable 
discipline  the  Guard*  restrained  their  impetuosity  in 
pursuing  their  retiring  foes,  and  prepared  to  rcoeire 
others,  whom  they  charged  as  soon  as  they  came  within 
reach  with  irresistible  fury.  The  Russian  columns 
were  broken  and  dispersed,  and  fell  back  in  absolute 
flight,  but  another  dense  mass  was  brought  forward  to 
supply  their  place,  and  these  men  fired  as  they  advanced, 
and  then  charged  with  the  bayonet.  The  struggle  was 
tremendous;  column  after  column  of  the  Russians 
poured  up,  and  to  save  themselves  from  being  entirely 
surrounded,  the  Guards  had  to  fall  back.  Once  more 
out  of  ammunition,  opposed  to  more  than  four  times 
their  number,  they  had  no  alternative.  The  number 
of  dead  Russians  and  of  the  Guards,  who  lay  stretched 
on  that  bloody  patch  of  ground,  told  with  what 
devotion  they  had  struggled  for  the  honour  of  their 
country. 

With  a  stern,  determined  front,  they  moved  slowly 
back,  and  the  Russians  could  tell  that  to  charge  them 


in  this  movement  would  not  enable  them  to  rout  them, 
but  expose  themselves  to  fearful  loss  without  a  cor- 
responding success.  The  Russians  once  more  occupied 
the  battery,  and  threw  out  a  body  of  the  infantry 
to  keep  the  Guards  employed,  and  to  prevent  them,  if 
possible,  from  advancing  to  retain  possession  of  it. 

At  this  moment  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  con- 
spicuous in  cheering  and  rallying  the  men,  not  that 
they  required  it,  God  knows,  for  on  that  dreadful  day 
they  all  fought  like  heroes.  They  needed  no  spiriting 
up  to  return  to  the  fight,  they  had  too  much  to  avenge; 
they  knew  there  was  too  much  at  stake  for  them 
to  give  way.  No,  noble  fellows  all,  they  were  ready  to 
dare  every  danger  that  could  be  opposed  to  them,  and 
to  lay  their  lives  down  cheerfully  if  they  could  secure 
the  victory  for  the  land  that  gave  them  birth,  beneath 
whoso  flag  they  would  scorn  to  do  a  dastard's  act.. 
The  eocked  hat  of  the  royal  duke,  and  his  glittering 
epaulettes,  attracted  the  attention  of  a  body  of 
Russians^  who  advanced  to  a  spot  where  they  could 
bring  their  muskets  to  bear  on  him.  Clifton  observed 
it,  and  seeing  near  him  Mr.  Surgeon  Wilson  of  the 
\  7th  Hussars,  who  was  attached  to  the  brigade,  he 
pointed  out  trie  hnminent  danger  of  his  Royal  Highness 
to  him. 

"I  will!  caution  liis  royal  highness,"  exclaimed 
Mr.  Wilson. 

"  We  can  send  those  fellows  flying  if  a  dozen  of  us 
charge  them  with  the  bayonet,"  said  Clifton. 

"Right/*  cried  Mr.  Wilson,  "gather  up  a  few 
(rfyour  men  and  111  lead  you." 

In  less  than  a  minute  Clifton  had  twenty  volunteers. 
Mr.  Wilson  uttered  a  cheering  cry,  and  rushed  on 
to  the  Russians,  closely  followed  by  CHfton  Grey, 
Mickey  Dunigan,  and  the  rest  of  the  brave  fellows ; 
they  came  on  to  the  Russian  detadiment  at  a  bound ; 
the  bristling  British  bayonets  were  too  much  for  the  foe, 
they  were  scattered  like  chaff  before  the  wind ;  routed^ 
they  fled  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  the  fife  of  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge  was  saved. 

Around  and  in  the  two-gun  battery  the  Russians 

were  thickening  and  eflecting  a  lodgement,  from  which 

it  would  soon  be  impossible  to  displace  them;  and 

as  CUfton,  with  nervous  anxiety,  detected  this,  he  saw 

their  only  chance  was  once  more  to  be  led  up  to  the 

battery,  and  cleaving  it  out,  maintain  the   position- 

against  all  cornel's.  Just  at  this  time  the  Russians  had,, 

from  another  point,  obtained  possessicm  of  the  batteries 

of  Captain  Wodehouse  and  Captain  Turner,  having 

obtained  the  advantage  from  the  gloom  of  the  wet  fog, 

the  artillerymen  as  they  advanced  hesitating  because- 

?  they  were  unable  to  tell  whether  they  were  friend 

I  or  foe.    The  Russians,  in  enormous  force,  rushed  on 

>  and  overbearing  all  opposition,  took  possession  of  the 

\  guns.     But  they  were  not  permitted  to  retain  it  long, 

for  the  Light  Division  made  a  desperate  charge,  and. 

\  swept  the  Russians  before  them  like  a  herd  of  deer.. 

-;  This  was  enough  for  the  Guards,  for    Clifton  Grey,. 
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who  under  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  attered  a 
loud  thrilling  cry,  and  sprung  forward  in  a  second  ;  tlio 
whole  of  the  Guards,  wlioso  numbers  had  been  sadly 
thinned,  dashed  on,  turning  with  fierce  ardour  to  not 
only  recover  what  they  Ixad  surrendered,  but  to  drive 
back  the  Russians  from  whence  they  came.  ^Vith 
animating  shouts  they  plunged  forward,  not  waiting 
for — not  heeding  the  word  of  command,  increasing 
their  quick  march  to  a  run,  they  swept  with  irresistible 
force  into  the  battery,  driving  out  every  Russian  and 
forcing  them  partly  down  the  hill.  Hero  the  struggle 
became  tremendous  and  deadly ;  the  Russians  here 
opposed  to  the  guards,  were  evidently  the  elite  of  the 
Russian  army ;  they  crossed  bayonets,  and  fought  with 
a  courage  and  perseverance  worthy  of  a  better  cause ; 
but  though  fresh  masses  succeeded  each  other,  the 
guards  kept  their  sanguinary  ground  against  all  odds, 
figliting  with  a  heroic  bravery  and  endurance  unsur- 
passed by  any  like  feat  on  record.  And  now,  when  the 
Guards  maintained  the  battle  against  enormous  odds, 
only  yielding  up  ground  with  their  lives,  and  the 
struggle  was  continued  by  the  most  determined  valor 
alone — for  column  after  column  of  Russians  were  being 
added  to  the  force  already  employed,  and  were  slowly, 
but  surely,  making  their  force  so  overwhelming  as  to 
enable  it  to  bear  down  all  opposition,  Clifton,  yet  with- 
out a  wound,  but  almost  exhausted  in  this  bloody  field  of 
slaughter,  as  he  saw  regiment  after  regiment  of 
Russian  infantry  charging  up  the  heights,  shrieking 
find  hallooing,  began  to  have  forebodings  of  the  result. 
JN'o  base  thought  of  yielding  crossed  him ;  he  seemed  to 
bear  a  charmed  life.  Ho  had,  with  a  pang  not  to  be 
described,  seen  Sergeant  Haverel  fall,  while  pursuing 
the  Russians  down  the  hill ;  he  no  longer  heard  the 
inspiriting  cheers  of  the  brave  Mickey  Dunigan,  who 
on  that  day  nobly  sustained  the  character  for  bravery 
so  well  earned  by  his  most  brave  fellow  countrymen  in 
the  many  engagements  m  which  they  have  fought: 
he  believed  him  therefore  to  be  struck  down.  Lieu- 
tenant Lindcr  was  also  nob  to  be  seen :  in  fact,  it 
w^as  plain  that  an  immense  number  of  the  division  liad 
fallen;  in  addition  to  which  some  confusion  existed, 
for  the  men  belonging  to  the  dificrcnt  battalions 
were  now  mixed  together.  Grenadiers,  Coldstreams 
and  Fusiliers,  but  all  engaged  with  one  mind,  one  soul, 
in  battling  with  the  enemy,  without  a  thought  of  giving 
way. 

Three  hours  had  passed :  long  hours  were  they  under 
such  circumstances,  but  the  Guards,  almost  decimated, 
were  yet  on  the  old  spot ;  now  almost  surrounded  by 
Russian  infantry,  then  breaking  their  way  through 
them,  retiring  to  re-form,  and  again  with  wild  and 
deafening  cheers  charging  tho  opposing  Russians, 
scattering  tho  front  ranks  like  a  flock  of  geese,  and 
only  checked  in  their  advance  by  cnonnous  numbers 
pitted  against  them.  There  is  a  Ihnit  beyond  even 
which  superhuman  bravery  cannot  iwss;  and  it 
seemed  that  this  Hmit  had  now  been  reached  bv  the 


endoring  and  nobly  courageous  Britltib  Guard*.  It 
was  a  critical  moment.     It  cannot  be  ''  *  it 

wa» a  very  critical  moment.    Hark!  the  ,,t8 

of  a  trumpet,  tho  rapid  rolling  of  drums,  the  quick 
car  of  Clifton  caught  the  sound.  The  tMrt  of  joy 
uprung  to  his  eyes.  "  * ' 

"  llurrab,  bids  !"*  bi^Jshoated,  '*tbe  Ataeb  haTO  como 
up,  tho  day's  our  owii.*' 

The  French  had  come  up.  Three  bftitoUons  of 
Zouaves  came  spinning  on  at  tho  pat  ds  ckatgt.  The 
screaming  blists  of  their  trumpets,  as  ibej  retched  the 
hill,  rose  up  above  the  roar  of  artillery,  the  arash  of 
mingling  steel,  and  the  roll  of  unceasing  musketry  dis-' 
charges.  They  took  tho  Rusnans  in  flank,  and  at  the 
same  time  their  artillei7  opened  upon  the  right  wing 
of  tho  enemy ;  the  effect  of  which  fire,  fierce  and  iast 
as  it  was,  speedily  became  vimblc. 

"Now,  kds,"  cried  Clifton  Grey,  at  i^^  .^.^^  of 
his  voice,  '*ply  them  with  cold  steel.  Hurrah! 
shoulder  to  shoulder ;  they  give  ground.  On,  boj» 
the  Russians  are  on  the  retreat !" 

** Faugh  a  hallaghl"  shouted  a  husky  voices  and  a 
man,  with  his  head  tied  up  with  a  bandage  sopping 
in  blood,  pressed  close  to  the  side  of  Clifton;  "the 
Rooshans  retraat,  bad  luck  to  the  likes  of  me  av  Fm 
out  o'that !  Hurroo  !  St.  Pathrick's  still  our  protector. 
Faugh  a  hallagh !  here's  a  Fusilier  coming.'* 

It  was  Mickey  Dunigan ;  wounded  he  had  been,  but 
had  hastily  bandaged  his  head,  and  risked  all  chance 
of  recovery  rather  than  bo  out  of  the  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  driving  back  the  Russians,  and  securing  the 
victory  of  "  one  of  the  bloodiest  struggles  ever  wit- 
nessed since  war  cursed  tbe  earth." 

With  a  tremendous  shout  and  an  impetuosity  not  to 
be  resisted,  the  Guards  chai^;ed  the  Russian  infantry, 
and  broke  theur  ranks  in  several  places.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  French  charged  them  on  the  right  with 
brilliant  effect,  and  the  artillery  all  along  the  line  had 
now  fairly  got  into  play.  At  this  last  and  turning 
moment  of  tho  battle,  never  was  tlie  hellish  din  at 
greater  height.  Tho  roaring  of  the  artillery  of  both 
armies,  the  rattling  of  incessant  volleys  of  muskets,  the 
rolling  of  drums,  the  shrill  bhista  of  trumpets,  the 
shouts  of  soldiers  charging  with  passionate  impulse,  the 
groans  of  tho  dying,  the  shrieks  of  the  wounded,  tho 
clashing  of  the  fatal  steel,  all  combined  to  make  tho  most 
uneartbly  union  of  sounds  it  is  possible  to  conceive  and 
impossible  to  describe. 

Tho  Russians  made  one  more  desperate  effort  to 
establish  themselves  upon  the  heights,  but  it  was  too 
late.  "With  the  advance  of  the  French,  tbe  English 
divisions  pressed  forward,  and  the  Russians,  repulsed 
on  all  sides,  gave  way,  and  began  to  retreat  even  more 
rapidly  than  they  had  advanced.  The  fierceness  with 
which  the  French,  under  General  Bosquet,  fresh  from 
camp,  charged  the  enemy  in  flank,  forced  them  directly 
into  the  fire  of  the  British  di\'isions,  and  then  the  tre- 
mendous eflects  of  the  Minie  rifle  were  apparent  in  an 
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eminent  degree.  Often  one  bullet  took  down  three  or 
four  men,  and  the  guns,  getting  into  range,  mowed  them 
down  in  files.  Sixty  thousand  Russians  had  been  op- 
posed to  eight  thousand  five  hundred  English  and  nine 
thousand  French  infantry,  and  they  were  now  in  full 
retreat.  They  were,  however,  so  well  furnished  with 
artillery,  and  a  thick,  dense  fog,  which  had  reigned  all 
the  first  part  of  the  morning,  and  retired  for  an  hour, 
now  re-appearing,  that  it  would  have  been  madness  to 
have  followed  them  up  close;  but  they  were  severely 
peppered  as  they  retired  into  Sebastopol ;  the  Lancaster 
gun,  under  the  guidance  of  Lieutenant  Hoare,  strewed 
the  road  to  the  city  with  dead  every  time  a  chance 
presented  itself  of  discharging  this  terrible  war  engine 
upon  the  retreating  ranks  of  the  enemy. 

Soon  after  the  advent  of  the  French,  the  battle 
of  Inlicrmann  was  over;  it  was  won;  the  Russians, 
who  had  confidently  anticipated  driving  the  allies  into 
the  sen,  had  retreated,  beaten,  discomfited,  shamed, 
into  Sebastopol.  And  who  had  defeated  them,  these 
sixty  thousand  Russians,  the  flower  of  the  Czar's 
troops  ?  Why  the  remnant  only  of  the  divisions  which 
were  left  from  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  the  ravages 
of  sickness;  they  numbered  only  8,500;  they  were 
roused  from  their  slumbers,  and  fought  that  day 
through,  hungrj'',  wet,  and  famished ;  they  had  been 
on  outpost  duty  four  nights  out  of  the  seven;  had 
toiled  for  twenty -four  hours  at  a  stretch,  or  some,  even 
as  Clifton  Grey  had  been,  compelled  to  a  spell  of  forty- 
eight  hours  at  a  stretch  in  the  dreadful  trenches. 
For  tlu-eo  long  hours  they  withstood  the  most 
desperate  efibrts  of  the  enemy,  alone,  unsupported, 
frequently  without  ammunition,  and  only  cold  steel  or 
a  clubbed  musket  to  rely  upon,  they  confined  the 
Russians  to  the  crest  of  the  heights;  at  no  tune,  not- 
withstanding their  tremendous  excess  of  numbers,  did 
they  get  beyond  it.  They,  in  their  turn,  sought  to 
achieve  what  the  allies  accomplished  on  the  heights  of 
Alma,  but  failed.  They  retreated  when  the  English 
gained  them,  but  the  English  maintained  their  ground 
with  unshaken  tenacity  tlu-oughout  a  long  and 
dreadful  day,  when  the  Russians  sought  to  copy  the 
example  which  had  been  set  them. 

At  half  past  twelve  the  Russians  were  in  full  re- 
treat; by  two  o'clock  there  was  not  one  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity,  save  the  wounded,  the  dead,  and  the 
dying.  Kow  the  trumpets  sounded  to  gather  the 
regiments  together,  and  rations  were  served  out; 
while  fatigue  parties  were  appointed  to  gather  up  the 
wounded  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  bear  them  in  the 
ambulances  to  hospital. 

There  was  a  rough  muster  of  the  Guards;  and  the 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  who  was  yet  labouring  under 
great  excitement,  thanked  the  men  with  much  emotion 
for  their  magnificent  gallantry — it  had  no  meaner  title; 
and  he  assured  them  that  in  England  the  people  would 
be  proud  to  hear  recited  the  feats  they  had  that  day 
performed;  while  ho  should  take  especial  care,  when 


the  opportunity  was  permitted  to  him,  to  lay  before 
the  Queen  a  plam,  unvarnished  tale  of  how  her  Guards 
had  fought  for  her  and  maintained  the  honour  of  her 
name  under  circumstances  unexampled  in  history. 

The  men  responded  with  a  cheer,  oven  though  they 
were  worn  out  with  their  desperate  exertions  and  want 

of  food.  ;r,.:..Ai 

His  Royal  Highness  then  called  Mr.  Wilson  in  front 
of  the  regiment,  and  publicly  tendered  to  him  his 
grateful  acknowledgments  for  having,  as  he  believed— 
and  of  which  there  is  no  doubt— saved  his  life;  his  royal 
highness  subsequently  called  forward  Sergeant  Grey, 
and  complimented  him  upon  his  arduous  exertions : 

"  I  many  times  observed  you.  Sergeant  Grey,"  he 
exclaimed,  "setting  an  example  of  valour  to  the  men, 
cheering  them  on  with  words  and  gestures,  and  leading 
them  where,  if  danger  was  plentiful,  yet'honour  was  to  be 
plucked  by  handfuls.  We  have  passed  through  a  serious 
and  critical  occasion;  and  to  the  pluck  and  endurance  of 
the  British  troops,  nobly  supported  by  our  allies, 
England  is  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  glorious 
victories  to  her  arms  which  history  can  furnish.  Ml 
those  individuals  who  have  largely  aided  to  contribute 
to  the  success  of  the  day  are  deserving  of  the  warmest 
gratitude  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  best  reward 
which  can  be  bestowed  upon  them.  You,  Sergeant 
Grey,  have  this  day  exhibited  many  signal  instances  of 
courage  as  well  as  an  intimate  knowledge  of  your  duty, 
which  has  enabled  you  to  operate  against  the  enemy 
with  great  advantage  to  the  result.  You  have  nobly 
done  your  duty  as  a  soldipr,  as  a  man,  and  as  an 
oflicer  J  it  will  be  my  care,  therefore,  to  recommend  you 
to  the  notice  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  that  you 
may  be  rewarded  with  one  of  those  commissions  which 
her  gracious  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  command 
shall  be  bestowed  upon  non-commissioned  officers  whose 
bravei'y  and  ability  entitle  them  to  such  distinction." 

Clifton's  heart  was  too  full  to  speak  ;  he  could  only 
place  his  hand  on  his  breast  and  bow :  and  then  the 
troops  were  dismissed  to  obtain  refreshment  and  rest 
after  the  dreadful  labours  of  the  day.  Clifton,  just 
gnawing  a  piece  of  biscuit,  could  not  rest  until  he  went  '  i 
in  search  of  Sergeant  Haverel,  whom  he  had  seen  fall, 
and  also  of  Mickey  Dunigan,  whose  spirits  were  greater 
than  his  strength,  and  who,'  albeit  he  had  shouted 
to  the  Russians  to  clear  the  way,  was  one  of  the  first  to 
fall  and  encumber  it.  Chfton  esteemed  it  his  duty,  if 
neither  were  dead,  to  get  them  into  the  hospital 
as  quickly  as  he  could,  in  order  that  their  hurts  might 
be  attended  to,  and  their  Hves,  if  possible,  spared.  He 
made  his  way  to  the  sand-bag  battery,  where  he  had 
seen  Haverel,  bravely  fighting,  struck  down  by  a 
bullet.  As  he  advanced  on  to  the  position,  he  saw  the 
ghastly  evidences  of  the  tremendous  struggle  which  had 
taken  place  in  that  particular  locality,  strewed  about  in 
all  directions.  Upon  the  patchy  grass,  in  the  sloppy 
hollows,  beneath  the  scrubby  brushwood,  dripping  with 
fog  and  blood,  lay  the  dead  and  dying  Russians;   with 
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them  mingled  the  IJritish  Qunnls  nnd  French  Zouaves, 
showing  that  over  the  game  slip  of  ground  tlio  troops  of 
both  nations  had  struggled  with  the  enemy ;  had  not 
only  successfully  opposed  their  advance,  hut  had 
driven  them  back  in  disorder  and  defeat. 

Around  the  sand-bag  battery,  the  scene  of  so  many 
desperate  exploits — so  many  feats  of  individual  bnivery 
and  daring,  the  dead,  dying,  and  wounded  hy  in  heaps. 
The  sight  was  absolutely  horrifying;  on  this  one  spot 
alone  hiy  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  dead  and  wounded, 
JRussians,  more  than  half  the  effective  strength  of  the 
Guards.  Hero  lay,  too,  in  sad  numbers,  the  stalwart 
forms  of  the  Guards,  tho  hardy  frames  of  the  French 
Chasseurs  of  the  Indigenes,  and  others  of  tho  French 
infiuitry  and  line. 

Clifton  commenced  his  sad  search ;  terrible,  indeed, 
was  the  occupation,  and  shocking  the  sights  which  met 
his  gaze.  Of  the  dead,  some  were  lying  calm  and  still 
enough,  with  a  placid  smile  on  their  countenances,  as 
though  they  had  not  been  engaged  in  their  fierce  and 
murderous  duty;  others  wore  the  aspect  of  vengeance 
in  its  most  ferocious  form,  the  knitted  brows  and 
projected  jaws,  the  eyes  wide  open  and  staring,  sightless, 
it  is  true,  but  seeming  to  be  glaring  with  the  ferocity  of 
madness.  Some,  stark  dead,  were  on  their  backs,  with 
knee  up  and  arms  raised,  in  the  very  act  of  discharging 
their  musket,  when  the  the  terrible  Minid  ball  had 
cut  its  way  through  the  man's  hcai-t,  killing  him  on  the 
spot  and  hurling  into  eternity  the  soldier  behind  him, 
and  probably  also  his  rear  rank  man.  There  were 
some  of  tho  English  who  had  been  wounded  by  ball,  and 
while  on  the  ground  had  been  ruthlessly  bayonetted  by 
the  Russians  as  they  had  passed  them;  these  men 
in  their  death  agonies  had  wrenched  up  the  grass,  wet 
with  their  own  blood,  and  lay  with  their  clenched 
hands  towards  Heaven,  as  though  calling  down  male- 
dictions upon  the  barbarous  wretches  who  not  content 
with  the  havoc  of  the  bullet,  had  stabbed  re- 
peatedly the  helpless  men  who  lay  upon  the  ground 
powerless  to  resist  their  damnable  barbarity.  Nor 
was  this  alone  the  villany  of  which  they  were  guilty, 
for  while  shrieking  for  water  to  cool  their  parched  and 
burning  mouths,  many  of  the  wounded  Russians, 
receiving  that  or  spirits  from  the  canteen  of  the 
soldier,  who,  having  been  opposed  to  them  in  mortal 
combat,  was  now  engaged  in  the  duty  of  humanity, 
seized  their  musket  and  shot  do^vn  in  cold  blood  the  very 
man  who  had  afforded  them  the  esscntiid  succour  for 
which  they  had  been  imploring.  So  generally  did  this 
take  place,  that  before  affording  them  the  help  for 
which  they  lay  groaning  and  entreating,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  destroy  the  guns  within  their  reach,  and 
empty  the  cartridges  upon  tho  ground. 

Four  or  five  times  was  Chfton  fired  at  by  the 
scowUng  and  mutilated  wretches  lying  on  the  thres- 
hold of  death,  among  the  entangled  bloodstained  brush- 
wood, as  he  passed  them,  the  scarlet  coat,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Russian,  being  the  type  of   the    Antichrist 


Russian  fanaticism  had  bceu  called  opcm  to  extirpate. 
I  Still  did  ho  e8cn|>e  unhurt.  An  especial  proTldence 
\  seemed  to  put  a  protective  ahield  orer  bis  person, 
which  glanced  off  bullets,  and  waxded  off  bayonet 
thrusts.  On  reaching  the  redoubt  or  battery,  be 
commenced  to  look  fur  Uavcrcl.  There  was  a  ftarful 
pile  of  dead  to  turn  over,  a  fearful  nnaiber  of  bk 
division  were  down  hero.  As  Ito  was  promading  to 
the  spot  where,  as  well  as  be  could  remember,  bo  had 
seen  Ilaverei  full,  he  beard  a  voice,  fiiint  and  barelj 
audible,  exclaim : 

"  Tho  blessed  saints  have  beard  mc,  an'  tbo  bitmod 
Virgin  has  interceded  for  mo.  Sure  111  repeat  ten 
Hail  Marj-'s  for  that  samo  goodness  to  a  poor  fclloir 
av  tho  likes  o'  me.  Oh,  thin,  there's  a  Fusilier  kcm 
to  help  me.  Hroo !  there,  sure  man,  yc'll  not  pasi  on 
an'  lave  Corporal  Dunigan  to  die  hero  the  deatb  of  a 
dog.  Sure  I've  been  kilt  twice  entirely,  an'  I  am 
blaading  to  death." 

Clifton  turned  sharply  to  where  the  man  lay,  wbo 
had  uttered  in  a  low  voice,  quivering  with  agony,  the 
words  we  have  given,  and  he  saw  his  Irish  friend  uud 
comi-ade  lying  on  his  back,  helpless,  and  bloody  from 
his  wounds.  In  an  instant,  Clifton  knelt  by  bis  sidc^ 
and  raised  him  tenderly  to  a  sitting  posture,  leaning 
his  liead  against  his  breast. 

"  Cheer  up,  Mickey,"  he  exclaimed.  "It  is  Sergeant 
Grey  who  holds  you ;  he'll  not  leave  you  until  you  are 
in  safe  hands." 

"  Ilurroo !"  cried  Mickey,     •'  Is  it  safe  you  ore  ?" 

"  Qiute  safe  Mickey." 

"  Is  it  wounded  j-ou  arc  ?" 

"Xot  a  scratch,  Mickey." 

"  Blessiu's  on  the  Lord  for  that  same !  an'  its  fight 
like  a  divil  ye  did  too.  Ugh  !  Grey,  have  you  dhrop  ov 
wather— ugh!  my  tliroats  chokin*  with  drought,  an' 
mc  tongues  like  a  raps." 

Clifton,  who  had  filled  his  canteen  with  brandy  and 
water,  now  moistened  his  mouth  and  throat  with  it, 
and  used  a  little  on  his  temples.  Micked  rolled  Ins 
eyes  gi-atcfully  upon  his  comivanion,  and  murmured : 

"  God's  blessiu's  on  you  for  that,  avich !  I'm  a 
made  man  again,  an'  if  I  get  to  the  tent  now  an'  have 
a  slaapc,  I'll  be  ready  for  a  sortie  in  the  moruin'." 

"  You  must  lay  here  a  little  while  ^Hickcy,"  said 
Clifton.  "  I'll  make  you  a  comfortable  bed,  and  will 
soon  get  au  ambulance  to  carry  you  to  hospital,  but 
poor  Haverel  has,  I  fear,  lost  bis  number,  and  I  want 
to  find  him. 

"  Sure,  has  the  sargeant  gone !  The  saints  recavo 
him— he  was  a  strict  man,  but  good  comrade." 

"  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  killed,  but  I  saw  bun 
fall,  and  I  hope  to  find  him,  if  wounded,  still  alive." 

"You  do!  oh  musha!  look  at  that  now,  an'  a 
vagaboue  hke  me  kaapiug  you  from  findiu'  him.  I'll  do 
well  now  ;  laavc  me  here  sargeant  dear,  and  look  for 
Sargcant  Haverel,  he  may  be  dying  for  a  taste  av 
the  cordial  you  brought  mc  to  life  wid."' 
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Clifton  would  not,  however,  leave  him  until  he  had 
made  him  a  bed  of  some  of  the  coats  of  the  dead 
soldiers  strewed  everywhere,  and  when  he  had  placed 
him  on  a  softer  surface  and  covered  him  over,  he,  with 
a  shake  of  the  hand,  a  few  words  of  comfort,  and  a 
promise  to  soon  return  to  him,  hurried  to  seek  for 
Haverel.  Poor  Mickey !  he  felt  a  gulp  in  the  throat, 
and  the  tears  sprung  into  his  eyes  as  he  murmured : 

•*  Why  thin*  its  me  o^vn  mother  couldn't  do  more 
for  me  to  put  me  up  an'  make  me  lay  soft,  an*  me  in  a 
strange  laud,  an'  his  the  hand  o'  the  stranger.  Oh, 
Bridget,  darlin' !  av  you  knew  how  tenderly  that  bould- 
hearted  Fusilier  had  minded  your  own  Mickey  as  he 
lay  on  the  wet  grass  blaading  and  chill  beneath  the 
cold  grey  sky,  sure  ye'd  offer  up  a  prayer  from  him  to 
the  Blessed  Virgin !  as  I  do  now.*' 

And  with  feeble  strength  but  earnest  meaning  the 
honest  fellow  breathed  a  prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace 
for  the  man  who  had  just  shewn  him  the  attention  of 
.  a  gentle,  sympathising  woman,  under  circumstances  in 
which  they  were  not  to  be  expected,  but  when  they " 
came  so  peculiarly  grateful. 

Clifton  found  his  search  for  Haverel  commence  very 
shortly  after  quitting  Mickey  Dunigan.  The  red  coats 
were  strewn  upon  the  ground  far  too  numerous.  He  : 
had  need  of  haste,  too,  in  his  search,  for  the  gloom 
was  thickening  and  daylight  fading,  and  delay  in  dis- 
covering him  might  be  death.  As  he  turned  over  the 
bodies  of  men  in  his  own  uniform  whom  he  knew  not, 
he  lighted  upon  others  with  whom  he  had  been  in 
light  converse  the  night  before.  Many  were  quite 
dead,  others  so  desperately  wounded  as  to  render 
recovery  next  to  impossible.  With  burning  indig- 
nation he  saw  that  numbers  of  his  comrades,  who  had 
fallen  wounded  only  by  a  ball,  were  pierced  with  five  or 
six  bayonet  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Russian  soldiers, 
and,  upon  the  impulse,  he  all  but  made  a  vow  to  retaliate 
in  a  like  manner  when  the  opportunity— not  likely  to 
be  far  off — was  afforded  to  him.  Such  consequences 
result  from  inexcusable  and  infamous  modes  of  con- 
ducting warfare.  At  length,  as  he  passed  a  heap  of 
slain  Russians,  he  saw  from  beneath  the  bodies  of  two 
of  them  the  red-sleeved  arm  of  a  British  soldier 
stretched  forth.  He  cast  a  glance  at  it— it  bore  the 
sergeant's  insignia  upon  it,  and  it  stayed  his  farther 
progress  at  once.  It  was  the  work  only  of  a  moment 
to  lift  the  senseless  bodies  of  the  foe  from  that  of  the 
prostrate  Englishman,  and  place  them  on  one  side 
while  he  raised  up  his  countryman  in  his  arms  to  find 
that  his  search  had  been  rewarded— that  he  held 
Sergeant  Walter  Haverel  in  his  arms. 

He  was  quite  senseless  and  cold.  His  hand  yet 
grasped  his  rifle,  and  it  was  only  by  force  that  Clifton 
withdrew  it  from  his  clutch  and  cast  it  away.  He 
was  not  dead— his  clenched  teeth  told  that,  but  he 
had  bled  from  a  bullet-wound  in  the  chest,  which  had 
passed  obliquely  through  his  body  and  out  under  the 
arm.     Cllftoii  liiid  him  gently  down,  and,  as  he  had 


done  in  Mi^tey's  case,  gathered  hastily  together  a  few 
coats,  and  upon  this  bed  ho  laid  him,  and  commenced 
bathing  his  temples  with  brandy-and-water— to  chafe 
his  hands  violently— to  try  and  separate  his  teeth  so  as 
to  get  some  of  the  liquid  down  his  throat.  He  breathed 
up  his  nostrils — he  again  bathed  his  temples,  and  then 
rubbed  his  hands,  trying  all  those  suggestions  for  the 
restoration  of  life,  under  such  ckcumstances,  with  which 
he  was  acquainted. 

As  he  did  this,  surrounded  by  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  his  hearing  racked  by  the  groans  of  the  wounded, 
his  sight  shocked  by  the  mutilation  swarming  round 
him,  he  gazed  on  the  white  face  of  Walter  Haverel, 
and  he  thought  of  Lizzie  Hastings;  he  remembered 
well  her  tearful,  anxious  countenance,  on  the  day  she 
had  parted  with  himself  and  Haverel.  He  had  read 
there  how  deeply  her  young  heart  was  devoted  to  her 
soldier  lover,  and  as  he  looked  upon  the  wan  yet  stern 
featm'cs,  still  rigid,  of  him  who  was  flickering  between 
Ufc  and  death,  he  thought  of  the  agony  of  that  young 
girl  when, with  beating  heart,  her  wild  eyes  ran  down  the 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
and  saw  the  name  of  Sergeant  Walter  Haverel,  of  the 
second  battalion  of  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.  He  had  a 
thought  of  Myra  too,  but  with  a  sensation  of  pain  he  dis- 
missed it,  for  it  seemed  to  him  that  she  had  cast  him  from 
her  memory — that  she  had  effaced  him  from  her  mind 
for  newer,  wealthier,  brighter  friends,  and  such  thoughts 
following,  or  rather  accompanying  the  re-action  from 
the  tremendous  excitement  he  had  endured  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  forepart  of  that  dreadful  morning, 
made  him  terribly  depressed,  and  he  was  surrounded 
by  everything  to  increase  the  miserable  sense  of  lone- 
liness which  suddenly  fastened  itself  upon  his  heart. 

Still  a  conviction  of  his  own  desolation  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  active  duties  of  his  philanthropy  and 
friendship  J  he  persevered  with  Haverel,  hoping  yet  to 
find  his  exertions  rewarded  by  his  restoration  to  life. 
He  noted  not  a  few  wounded  Russians  huddled  in 
some  bushes  not  far  from  him,  who  scowled  upon  him 
with  glances  of  malignant  hate,  and  who  took  an 
opportunity,  though  wounded,  and  themselves  on  the 
way  to  eternity,  to  signalise  their  departure  from  this 
world  by  an  act  <^  butchery  in  cold  blood ;  they  elevated 
their  guns  and  discharged  a  volley  at  him ;  but  though 
the  bullets  whistled  past  him  in  startling  and  dangeroua 
proximity,  he  was  not  hit.  He  rose  up  and  advanced 
hastily  upon  them;  he  could  have  had  a  terribla 
retaliation,  for  all  of  them  were  powerless  of  self- 
defence,  being  more  or  less  desperately  mutilated.  He 
stayed  the  hand  which  under  the  first  impulses  of 
passion  was  raised  to  smite,  and  contented  himself  with 
removing  from  their  reach  all  the  muskets,  rifles,  and 
cartridges  which  would  enable  them  to  repeat  their 
dastardly  deed. 

On  returnhig  to  Haverel,  he,  with  emotion  and 
pleasure,  saw  signs  of  returning  animation  iu  the 
uneasy  writhing  of  his  limbs  and  a  slight  convulsion  of 


bis  frame,  nn J  ho  rcstmicJ  Lii  efTorts  to  recover  him ; 
and  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  down  bis  tliroat 
a  little  of  the  brandy  and  water.  It  bubbled  and 
gurgled,  but  it  went  down  j  and  then  the  chest  begun 
to  heave  and  fall,  with  short  pants ;  and  low  moans,  as 
if  of  pain,  were  uttered  by  him,  and  then  his  breathing 
became  more  regular;  ho  sighed  heavily  several  times, 
or  rather  took  deep  inspirations,  but  still  panted; 
gradually  however  his  lungs  seemed  to  have  quite  re- 
covered the  power  of  action,  and  ho  subsided,  as  it 
appeared,  almost  into  a  gentle  slumber. 

Clifton  gazed  ui)on  his  every  movement  with  the 
deepest  anxiety,  and  as  he  was  about  to  endeavour 
to  rouse  him  by  repeating  his  name  in  his  ear,  the 
sergeant  began  to  murmur  and  mutter  some  words. 
Clifton  bent  down  his  ear  to  listen,  and  his  words  seemed 
to  tell  that  when  first  struck  down,  the  sergeant  was 
conscious  of  the  fate  which  the  ball  of  the  enemy 
appeared  to  promise : 

"  Hush— hush,  Lizzie !"  he  whispered,  **  be  a  woman, 
darling !  dry  up  your  tears,  a  soldier  looks  for  death 
on  the  battle  field.  Don't  weep  for  me,  my  girl;  in 
my  dying  hour  I  think  of  you;  pray  that  the  great 
God  before  whom  I'm  about  to  stand,  will  support 
you,  sustain  you,  bear  you  up,  till  wo  meet  again 
in  heaven — in  heaven!"  he  paused;  then  he  went 
on  again:  "It  is  hard  to  die  before  we  have  tasted 
the  happiness  we  promised  ourselves  in  the  prospect 
of  living  with  and  for  each  other;  but  God's 
will  be  done.  "  God  bless  you,  my  darling  ]  I  have 
so  loved  you,  that  it  is  hard  to  part ;  Liz,  my  own 
Liz !"  Again  he  paused,  and  a  gush  of  scalding  tears 
forced  their  way  through  Clifton's  eyes,  a  commentary 
upon  what  ho  was  listening  to.  Nay,  now  he  would 
have  roused  him  to  consciousness,  but  that  he  fairly 
sobbed  at  the  thought  that  the  hopes,  auticiixitions, 
love,  the  whole  faery  schemes  of  the  future  indulged  in 
by  the  poor  girl  of  whom  he  was  speaking,  and  in 
whosG  welfare  be,  Clifton,  had  become  warmly 
intei-estcd,  would  be  buried  in  the  fhr-oflf  grave  with 
this  man.  Again  Havcrel  spoke  in  a  low  tone.  "  We 
shall  meet  again,"  he  said,  "yes,  wo  shall  meet  again, 
Liz,  my  pet!"  and  then  in  a  low,  pLiiutivc  voice,  be 
chanted: 

"You'll  bo  coming,  coming',  comiaii 
You'll  be  coming  with,  the  flowers. 

You'll  be  coming  witli  tbc  summer 
To  this  new  laud  of  ours  j 

And  we'll  foi-gct  all  our  sadncJS, 

And  I'il  kiss  youi-  lips  in  gladness. 

And  bid  you  joyous  welcome 
To  this  new  L<md  of  oui-s." 

He  ceased,  with  a  sad  sigh,  and  tm*ncd  his  face 
uneasily  on  one  side. 

Clifton,  with  an  cfTorfc,  recovered  the  emotion  this 
touching  soliloquy  had  produced,  and  he  called  in  Lis 
ear  intentionally,  a  little  smartly. 

«  Havcrel !" 

"  II  ere  V  repeated  the  sergeant  instantly. 


ClifloQ  repeated  bis  nam'  d  hif  temples 

again.  TIjo  sergeant  put  Im  1.  side,  and  tried 

to  raise  himself  up  to  a  aitling  posture.  Clifton  unsted 
him,  and  then  for  tho  fllilL  *iw,  aad  wit)'  <rifri(Miltv, 
he  opened  his  eyes. 

*"  Where  am  I  ?"  he  ejaeolat^ 

"  With  Clifton  Grey,"  responded  oar  hero.  | 

Uo  looked  wildly  Mroand  him,  UstoxMd  (br  aa  instant 
attentively  to  tho  repatition  bf  CUdon  of  liia  exclA> 
mation,and  then  he  seemed  to  comprehend  his  situatioQ. 
"  Oh  God !"  be  said  feebly,  "*  thi^t  U  the  reality  then— 
I  have  been  knocked  over.     la— is  the  fight  orer  ?" 

"It  is,"  replied  Clifton,  and  pressed  his  hand. in  a 
congi-atulating  manner. 

"  And  the  Russians  ?" 

"Aro  IjeuLcn— they  have  nUeaUd  and  fled  into 
Sebastoiwl.  The  day  is  ours,  Haverel;  the  victofy  a 
glorious  ong." 

"Thank  Go<l— Hurrah  !"  cried  Havcrd,  witk  a 
burst  of  relief,  and  a  feeble  shout  in  honour  of  the 
success  to  which  he  had  bravely — as  long  as  he  had 
power  to  strike— contributed. 

"  Where  are  you  hurt  ?'*  enquired  Clifton. 

"I  don't  know — somewhere  about  tlie  body.  I  am 
.very  faint,  I  should  like  to  get  to  my  tent." 

"I  will  see  to  that  without  delay,  Havcrel." 

"  Thtmk  ye.    Have  you  got  off  scot  free  ?" 

"  Heaven  has  been  as  kind  to  me  as  before^  I  have 
not  one  scratch,  and  yet,  I  did  not  get  out  of  the  way 
of  cither  balls  or  blows." 

"  I  know  it ;  but  you  see.  Grey,  erery  ballet  hat  lit 
billet,  and  a  ball  with  yours  has'nt  been  yet  moulded.     | 
I'm  very  cold  and  faint.    Grey,  answer  me  honestly 
and  truly— Am  I  on  tho  march  iot  my  long  home  ?** 

"  I  hope  not." 

"Don't  hesitate  to  tell  me.  I  am  not  afraid  of 
dying,  you  know,  but  I  am  afraid  of  stepping  out  of 
the  world  before  certain  arrangements  are  made  about 
which  I  am  anxious." 

"We  will  hear  what  the  surgeon  says.  Ah!  by 
heaven  there  goes  Mr.  Wilson,  he's  as  good  a  surgeon 
as  he  is  a  brave  officer.  Lie  still  for  a  moment, 
Havcrel,  and  I  w  ill  bring  him  to  you." 

Without  waiting  for  a  remark,  Cliflon  laid  the 
sergeant  gently  down,  and  rushed  after  tho  officer, 
who  stopped,  having  heard  his  name  called.  He  reo^- 
nised  Cliflon  agjun,  and  with  a  compliment  upon  the 
gallantry  and  skill  he  had  displayed  while  under  him, 
charging  tho  Russians,  he  readily  complied  with  his 
wish  to  step  a  little  out  of  his  path  to  examine  HavercL 

On  reacliing  the  sergeant,  though  so  short  a  time 
had  elapsed,  they  found  him  nearly  insensible.  Tho 
surgeon,  however,  produced  abottlc  from  which  he  jwured 
some  fluid  into  the  sergeant's  mouth,  wluch  appeared 
to  liave  almost  a  miraculous  effect  in  restoring  him 
to  consciousness.  Then  the  surgeon  carefully  opened 
his  jacket.  Ugh !  what  a  gliastly  mass  of  blood  pre- 
sented itself,  but  the  surgeon,  with  professional  know- 
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ledge  and  practical  skill,  soon  found  the  wound,  and 
traced  the  progress  of  the  bullet. 

**  It  has  gone  clean  through  you,"  he  said,  "  but  it 
has  missed  the  vital  parts  in  its  vicinity.  We  must 
get  you  iuto  hospital  as  quick  as  possible." 

"  Is  there  great  danger  ?"  asked  Clifton  in  a  low 
tone. 

**  There  is  always  much  danger  in  this  kind  of  hurt," 
he  replied  j  "  it  produces  other  ills,  which  may  have 
a  fatal  effect  on  the  frame ;  but  there  is  no  immediate 
cause  for  apprehension.  The  sergeant  was  not  a  hard 
drinker  ?" 

**By  no  means;  on  the  conti'ary,  since  I  have  joined 
he  has  been  quite  temperate." 

*'  So  much  the  better— all  in  his  favour.  However, 
yonder  comes  an  ambulance,  run  and  secure  it;  we 
will  get  him  into  it,  and  when  in  the  hospital  I  will 
pay  him  the  best  attention." 

"God  bless  you,  sir!"  muttered  Haverel,  who  had 
heard  all. 

No  less  fervent  was  Clifton's  expression  of  gratitude 
and  he  hurried  oft"  to  obtain  places  in  the  cart  for  the 
wounded,  both  for  Haverel  and  Mickey  Duuigan,  and 
succeeded.  The  sergeant  was  raised  tenderly  from  the 
ground  and  placed  in  the  ambulance,  and  then  Clifton 
prevailed  on  the  attendants  to  help  him  with  the 
body  of  Mickey  Dunigan,  who  was  lying  patiently  and 
uncomplainingly  where  Clifton  had  left  him. 

Our  hero  did  not  seek  his  tent  that  night  until  he 
had  seen  both  his  humble  friends  and  comrades  as 
comfortable  as  they  could  expect  to  be  under  the 
circumstances,  for  the  accommodations  were  far  below 
what  was  required ;  the  number  of  wounded  was  so 
large,  the  preparation  for  this  terrible  contingency 
so  small,  that  many  a  brave  fellow  who  would  have 
been  now  living,  able  and  fit  for  duty,  perished  from 
sheer  want  of  assistance.  With  a  sense  of  sickening 
horror,  from  the  terrible  sight  of  the  dead  and  dying 
everj-where  strewed  armjifd  him,  and  a  painful  feeling 
of  loneliness — for  heTooked  to"- England  in  vain  for 
friends  to  rejoice  at  his  escape,  and  exult  at  his  pro- 
motion— he  returned  to  his  tent.  He  thought  bitterly 
of  Myra ;  remembered  their  meeting  alone ;  the  last — 
the  only  kiss  he  had  pressed  upon  her  lips,  as  though  it 
were  the  seal  to  an  attested  deed,  by  which  he  had 
covenanted  to  love  her  with  a  truth  and  constancy 
which  must  never  be  violated  so  long  as  he  should 
exist.  How,  in  his  first  sanguine  aspirations,  he  had 
valued  that  undertaking !  how  he  had  hugged  it  to  his 
heart !  and  what  splendid  schemes  of  future  happiness 
he  hail  raised  upon  it !  What  was  it  now;  mere  waste 
paper.  Months,  which  seemed  in  duration  years, 
thousands  of  miles,  vast  seas,  divided  them.  While  all 
around  him  were  receiving  communications  from  their 
friends  and  relatives,  he  had  not  one  little  line  from 
a  living  soul.  He  was  doubtless  uncared  for  by  the 
only  one  whose  good  opinion  he  prized,  or  why  had  his 
letter  not  found  her — he  was,  perhaps,  forgotten.     He 


threw  himself  upon  his  humble  pallet,  in  dejection  and 
exhaustion,  and  sunk  into  a  slumber,  compelled  by 
excessive  fatigue,  only  to  be  aroused  by  dawn  on  the 
following  morning  to  aid  in  superintending  the  removal 
of  the  wounded  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 


CHAPTEE    XX. 

*  Tlie  cordage  creaks  and  rattles  in  the  wind, 
With  freak  of  sudden  hush  ;  the  reeling  sea 
Now  thumps  like  solid  rock  beneath  the  stern. 
Now  leaps  with  clumsy  wrath,  strikes  short,  and  falling' 
Crumbled  to  whispery  foam." — Lowell. 

'Hark  to  the  boatswain's  call,  the  cheering  cry ! 
While  through  the  seaman's  baud  the  tackle  glides. 
***** 

Blow !  swiftly  blow,  thou  keel-compelling  gale  I 
Till  the  broad  sun  withdraws  his  beaming  ray." 

Btron. 

'  There  have  been  tears  and  breaking  hearts  for  thee, 
And  mine  were  nothing  had  I  such  to  give." — Ibid. 

I  THE  SEA-BIED.  THE  CAPTORS  CAPTUIiED.  THE  CAP- 
TIVES EELEASED.  H03IEWAED  BOUND.  DISAP- 
POINTMENT. 

[i^E  left  the  Sea-bird  a  helpless  wreck  upon  the 
^^'  waters,  reduced  to  that  condition  by  a  shot 
from  the  bow-gun  of  the  Snappei\  The 
crash  with  which  the  whole  superincumbent  fabric  came 
down  and  fell  over  the  side  was  tremendous,  while,  by 
its  weight  and  the  force  of  its  descent,  it  promised  to 
capsize  the  ill-fated  vessel.  Lizzie  and  Myra  shrieked 
and  clung  to  the  vessel's  side  as  she  heeled  over,  and  at 
the  same  moment  the  captain  appeared  through  the 
companion  way,  and  Saul  Waters,  followed  by  two  sea- 
men, rushed  up  from  the  fore  cabin.  It  is  impossible 
to  depict  the  fury  and  astonishment  displayed  in  the 
countenances  of  the  captain  and  crew  at  the  sight 
which  presented  itself  to  them.  The  danger  was,  how- 
ever, too  imminent  to  pause  for  questions ;  axes  were 
instantly  obtained,  and  the  wreck  of  topmast,  sails,  &c., 
were  cut  adrift,  and  the  so  recently  swift-saihng  Sea- 
bird  now  rolled  heavily  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  the 
sport  of  every  wave. 

Captain  Poole  was  scarcely  able  to  articulate  for 
passion :  he  cast  his  eyes  over  the  sea  and  saw  the 
Snapper  bowling  down  upon  them  like  a  race-horse. 
He  turned  like  a  tiger  to  the  man  whom  he  had  left  in 
charge  of  the  helm,  and  uttered  a  succession  of  terrific 
oaths. 

"  What  the  hell  does  it  all  mean,"  he  yelled,  "  have 
you  been  to  sleep  and  let  her  broach-to  ?" 

The  helmsmen  gave  a  ghastly  grin,  and  shook  his 
head.  Captain  Poole  fastened  upon  him  as  a  bull 
terrier  upon  a  rat,  and  shook  him. 
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« I  left  you  in  charge,"  he  spluttered,  witli  frantic 
passion,  "and  everything  is  carried  by  the  board;  tell 
me  how  it's  happened— and  tell  me  how  it's  happened, 
or  I'll  heave  you  overboard.'* 

"'Taint  my  fault,"  said  the  man,  trying  to  shake 
himself  free. 

"  You  he,  you  rascal,  it  must  be ;  how  else  could  it 
v.  happen  ?" 

^    The  man  pointed  with  his  thumb  to  the  rapidly  ap- 
i  ^proaching  revenue  cutter. 
"  She  did  it,"  he  said. 
«  Why— how  ?" 

"  Ax  Lootcnant  Spencer  when  he  comes  aboord." 
"  Lootcnant  Spencer,'*  echoed  Saul  Waters,  hastily, 
with  a  look  of  alarm  at  the  coming  vessel ;  "  is  he 
aboard  that  cotter  ?" 
"  A'  course  he  ia." 

"  D— n  him !  What's  to  be  done.  Bill  ?"  cried  Saul 
Waters,  biting  bis  thumb-nail  in  feverish  anxiety,  and 
regarding  the  Snapper  with  evident  uneasiness. 

"  Done !"  shouted  Captain  Poole,  *'why  fling  this 
infernal  thief  into  the  sea.  Done  !  how  should  I  know, 
or  what  should  I  care  now  what's  to  be  done  ?  A 
pretty  damned  mess  you've  been  and  got  me  in  among 
you.  Tell  me,  you  old  thief,"  he  added,  shaking  the 
helmsman's  neck,  "  didn't  the  Snapper  hoist  signals, 
or  fire  across  ^b&  forefoot  before  she  made  us  a 
wreck  ?" 

"  Didn't  see  her,"  fflid  the  man,  with  a  ready  lie.  "I 
was  only  holding  my  own  when  bang  goes  a  gun  and 
down  comes  the  hull  lot." 

The  captain  flung  him  from  him,  and  folding  his 
arms  paced  up  and  down  the  deck  with  gloomy  fore- 
bodings. As  for  Saul,  he  dropped  down  the  forecastle 
hatchway  with  precipitatioai  after  hearing  his  friend 
Bill's  reply  to  his  query. 

Myra  and  Lizzie  sat  clinging  together,  watching  the 
Snapper  draw  near  with  throbbing  expectancy,  but 
they  did  not  utter  a  word;  and  when  the  revenue 
cutter  was  within  hail,  and  shortened  her  sail  to  enable 
her  to  bring  up  alongside  the  Sea-bird,  Ciiptain  Poole 
cast  his  eyes  rapidly  and  anxiously  on  the  two  girls,  and 
stopping  before  them,  he  said : 

"YouH]  have  your  turn  now,  girls.  The  people 
aboard  this  Snapper  will  take  you  home  to  your  friends. 
Come  nowj  I  haven't  done  you  much  harm ;  you'll  make 
it  as  light  as  you  can  ?" 

"I  have  no  desire  to  injure  you,"  said  Myra.  *'You 
might  have  behaved  cruelly  to  us,  and  you  have  not 
done  so ;  you  are  to  blame  in  having  taken  us  from 
London,  but  you  have  since  done  nothing  of  which 
I  have  to  complain — on  the  contrary,  rather  to  be 
thankful  for." 

«  Thank'ye,"  said  he.  "  It's  all  along  of  Saul  Waters ; 
I  shouldn't  have  done  it  but  for  him.  Howsomdever, 
you  won't  be  much  the  worse  for  your  trip,  and  you 
may  have  it  in  your  power  to  save  me  from  unpleasant 
consequences  by  a  good  word ;  and  I  say,  pretty  one, 


you'll  give  your  good  word  too,  won't  you  ?"  he  added, 
addressing  Lizzie. 

"  I  shall  tell  the  whole  truth,"  she  said,  nodding  her 
head,  "and  you'll  have  the  benefit  of  that,  if  there 
will  be  any  benefit  in  it,"  replied  Lizzie,  feeling  won- 
derfully  disposed  to  "speak  out,"  now  help  was  at 
hand. 

And  now  the  Snapper  was  up  with  them ;  the  Sea- 
bird  was  hailed,  her  captain  replied,  and  then  a  boat 
was  lowered  from  the  revenue  cutter,  and  two  officers 
with  four  seamen  to  row  the  boat,  pulled  up  along- 
side and  jumped  on  board.  One  was  the  Lieutenant 
Spencer,  before  spoken  of,  and  the  other  Oliver  Law. 
rance,  who,  by  one  of  those  mysterious  dispensations  of 
Providence  not  possible  to  fathom,  had,  from  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  person  of  Saul  Waters,  been  set — 
now  that  he  had  fallen  in  love  with  his  sister,  and 
the  duty  was  especially  irksome  to  him — to  discover  his 
whereabouts,  and  if  successful,  to  capture  him,  further 
charges  of  defraudhag  the  revenue  having  been  made 
against  him. 

Lieutenant  Spencer  was  a  handsome  young  officer, 
but  with  sharp  manners,  and  a  stern  aspect;  the 
moment  he  put  his  foot  on  the  deck  he  asked  for  the 
captain,  and  Captain  Poole  stepped  forward. 

"  Aha !"  said  he,  "  it  is  you,  Poole,  is  it  ?  I  told  you 
I'd  have  you,  and  my  prediction  is  verified." 

"I  should  like  to  know  what  you've  made  me  a 
wreck  for.  I've  nothing  contraband  aboard;  I'm  on 
a  run  out  in  ballast,"  said  Poole,  folding  his  arms,  and 
putting  on  an  injured  look. 

"  Indeed :  that  remains  to  be  proved." 
"Search  us." 

"  I  intend.  But  if  you  have  nothing  wrong  aboard,, 
why  did  you  run  away  from  us?" 

"Run  away ;  nonsense,  we  only  kept  on  our  course; 
you  diould  have  hoisted  signals  for  us  to  heave  to,  if 
you  wanted  us  to  do  it." 

"  Hoist  signals !  why  we  fired  half  a  dozen  guns,  and 
as  you  refused  to  take  notice,  the  gunner  gave  you 
a  proof  of  his  skill.     It's  your  own  fault  you  are  a- 
:  wreck." 

Captain  Poole  sprung  upon  the  man  he  had  left  in 
charge  of  the  helm,  and  dragged  him  forward,  ad- 
dressing Lieutenant  Spencer,  he  said : 

"This  man  was  left  in  charge  while  I  turned  in;  he' 
says  you  fired  but  one  gun,  and  tliat  brought  us  up  a 
wreck." 

"He  hes! — Ho,  ho!  What,  it  is  Jack  Hey  wood, 
eh!  I  don't  wonder  that  he  should  lie.  Why, 
Captain  Poole,  if  you  had  turned  in,  and  this  man  was 
in  charge,  let  me  tell  you  I  have  a  proof  which  I  do 
not  think  proper  at  present  to  mention,  that  we  were 
seen  from  the  Sea-bird ;  but  when  I  ordered  the  bow 
guns  to  be  fired,  the  only  answer  each  time  I  got  was 
putting  the  Sea-bird  more  before  the  wind,  so  as 
to  show  us  a  clean  pair  of  heels,  if  possible." 
J      Captain  Poole  uttered  a  cry  of  rage,  and  the  chances 
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of  a  long  swim  would  have  bcccn  submitted  to  the 
unrnrtmmto  wretch  the  helmsman,  had  it  rot  been  firr 
the  i)resence  of  the  offlcers ;  Poole,  thcreforo,  contented 
hiiuself  by  shaking'  him  violently  ami  hurling  him 
from  him. 

Ciijjtain  Spencer  laughed. 

"Enough  to  vex  you,  Captain  I'  u  really 

wuuld  have  hove  to  for  us  had  ^',  Well, 

you  may  not  have  any  contraband  articles  on  board, 
but  there  are  persons — ** 

Captain  Poole  opened  his  eye«  to  their  widest 
extent,  and  with  a  mystified  air,  he  pointed  to  ^fyra 
and  Lizzie,  quite  at  a  loss  to  guess  how.tlie  lieutenant 
could  possibly  have  learned  they  were  aboard. 

Lieutenant  Spencer  and  Oliver  Lawrance  turned  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and  in  their  turn 
were  quite  astounded  to  see  two  females  clinging 
together,  just  emancipated  from  the  coats  of  the 
captain,  eager,  yet  licsitating  to  approach  and  claim 
protection. 

'*  ^\''omen—  ladies  T*  cried  Lieutenant  Spencer  in  a 
tone  of  sm'prise.  *'  What  is  the  meaning  of  this — are 
they  passengers  ? 

•'  Passengers,  no  sir,"  replied  Lizzie  Hastings, 
promptly.  "  We  have  been  shamefully  seized,  and 
carried  off  from  London." 

"Against  your  free  will?"  asked  the  lieutenant, 

*'  Of  course  :  you  don't  think  we  should  have  come 
for  pleasure,"  she  returned  almost  indignantly. 

"  Explain,"  he  said. 

"  J,  and  this  young  lady  by  my  side,  were  last  night 
returning  home,  when  we  were  suddenly  seized  upon 
by  a  ruffian— who  is  not  here  now,  but  is  some  where 
about  the  ship— and  brought  here.  They  were  going 
to  take  us  to  France,  when  your  ship  luckily  stopped 
them." 

"Luckily  indeed,"  said  the  liiitenant.  "This 
must  be  enquired  into.  Your  nun  cs,  if  you  please, 
ladies  ?" 

Oliver  Lawrance,  who  had  been  gazing  hard  at 
Myra,  now  advanced,  and  said  to  her : 

"  I  believe  we  have  met  before.* 

Myra  looked  at  him,  an^  shook  her  head, 

*♦  I  do  not  remember  you,"  she  said  : 

**  You  recollect  the  night  that  a  schooner  was  on 
shore  below  Arundel,  and  a  young  gentleman  saved 
the  life  of  a  young  lady :  you  attended  her  on  that 
occasion." 

Myra  gazed  upon  him,  and  at  once  recollected  him 
as  the  officer  who  had  taken  Waters  and  his  son  into 
custody. 

**  Your  name  is  Aston,"  he  shid. 

•lit  is,"  she  returned.  "  I  remember  well  the 
occurrence  of  which  you  speak." 

"  You  have  quitted  Arundel  ? 

She  bowed. 

"I  do  not  desire  to  appear  impertinent,  or  to  prove 
inquisitive,  but  I  have  a  pur^x^se  in  saying,  you  did 


not  leftTO  with  any  on#  in  Anmdcl  an  itddreM  liy  whidk 

you  might  bo  communicated  with." 

"Surely  it  was  aftxed  to  the  hoase  when  we 
quitted  it." 

'*  Tlien  it  hat  been  remored.  Yen  refnenlxn-  EUen 
Waters  f** 

**  In  tnith  I  do,  mosl  aAdioMtely." 

'*Althongb  yoa  baTe  reoiivad  ill  oaag*  Arom  tba 
hnndg  of  her  brother,  she  is  not  to  bbust,** 

"  I  am  very  sure  of  tliat." 

"  Would  you  like  tosca  bff  again  r 

Myra  looked  at  him  with  sorpriat.  Who  wwbe,  maM 
why  should  ho  be  so  interested  in  her  ?  She  mawwiA 
him  affirmatively,  wondering  why  h«  asked  her  soeh  • 
qocstion. 

"  TbflB  yoa  shall,"  said  he,  <<  and  tliat  htton  yoa 
are  mnoh  oktef.** 

Notalif  itthltaioaMaf^' 

two  of  the  •-  ;  appearance  alt 

with  drawn  cutlasses,  and  Saul  Waters  between  tliem ; 
one  of  them  said  : 

**Lootenant  LawTance,  we've  made  a  prize;  we  have 
rowsed  out  from  fo'k'stlc  the  man  yon*  been  in  chaae 
on — here's  Saul  Waters." 

"Ahal**  cried  Lieut  "  the  very  mail. 

I  told  you,  Lawrance,  -.im  aboard  Una 

craft.    I  knew  it." 

"  That  is  the  man  who  seized  ns^  and  carried  a?  off 
last  night,"  exclaimed  Lizzie,  pointing  to  Saul. 

"  You  are  in  for  it  pretty  deep  tliis  time,  Mr 
Waters,"  observed  Lieutenant  Spencer,  "l  don't 
think  you'll  get  to  windward  of  judge  and  jury  this 
trip." 

"  Saul  scowled  ferociously,  but  made  no  reply ;  hia 
quick  glance  round  told  him  there  was  no  dinnco  of 
escape  for  him— at  least  at  present,  and  therefore  the 
best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  remain  quiet. 

"  Have  you  searched  the  vessel  from  heel  to  deck  ?" 
asked  Lieutenant  Spencer  of  two  other  men. 

"  Ay  1  ay,  sir,"  was  the  reply. 

*'  Anything  contraband  ?" 

"No  sir!  the  sloop's  in  ballast." 

**Your  papers,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Pooio/'  cnc: nucd 
the  lieutenant  to  the  Captain  of  the  Sea-birtl. 

"  I'll  go  below  and  fetch  them,"  returned  the  captain 
with  a  sudden  alacrity. 

"Very  good,  and  I'll  accompany  you,"  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Spencer. 

"  You  needn't  give  yourself  that  trouble,"  said 
Poole  hastily. 

«*  Ah  !  but  I  shall,"  replied  the  lietitenant  decidedly, 
and  then  turning  to  his  boat's  crew,  he  exclaimed : 

"Go  on  board  the  Snapper  with  your  prisoner ;  put 
him  in  irons  where  he'll  be  out  of  the  way;  say  so  to 
Mr.  Paul,  he'll  pick  out  a  berth  for  him.  Then  come 
back  here,  and  get  on  a  hawser  from  the  Htts  to  the 
stern  of  the  Snapper ;  we  must  give  a  tow-rope  to  the 
Sea-bird,  and  save  what  we  can  of  her.     Heave  ahead. 
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Now,  Captain  Poole,  if  you'll  make  sail,  I'll  bear  you 
company/' 

Professing  an  alacrity  be  did  not  feel.  Captain  Poole 
led  the  way  into  bis  cabin,  closely  followed  by  Lieutenant 
Spencer.  In  the  meantime,  Saul  Waters  was  conveyed 
on  board  the  Snapper.  As  he  left  tlie  Sea-bird — 
there  was  no  help  for  him,  for  even  his  associates 
used  bitter  language  to  him,  as  they  considered  him  the 
proximate  cause  of  their  disaster,  inasmuch  as  the 
Snapper  was  on  the  look  out  for  him  when  she  fell  in 
with  them,  and  seemed  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  so 
there  was  no  help — as  he  quitted  the  side,  he  cast  his 
burning  eyes  on  Myra.  She  did  not  meet  their  gnze, 
although  she  felt  they  were  fixed  upon  her;  it  was  hard 
to  tell  what  was  the  predominant  expression  of  that 
parting  look,  whether  it  was  one  of  intense  and  pas- 
sionate love,  or  malignant  hatred  j  his  eyes  glittered 
like  fiery  planets,  his  lips  moved,  as  if  he  would  have 
spoken  to  her  either  words  of  adoration  or  of  fiercest 
loathing  j  before  he  could  force  an  exclamation  through 
his  grating  teeth  and  parched  lips  the  boat  shoved  off, 
and  was  borne  by  the  sweep  of  the  sea  in  an  instant 
twenty  yards  off.  Saul  then  felt  that  he  was  divided 
from  her  for  ever :  he  uttered  a  despairing  cry,  and 
burying  his  face  in  his  hands,  sunk  upon  a  seat  in  the 
boat,  and  bowed  his  head  to  his  knees. 

Oliver  Lawrence  saw  at  a  glance  that  there  was  some 
wild  attachment  on  the  part  of  Saul  Waters  for  Myra, 
which  was  not  returned  by  her ;  nay,  he  had  heard  some- 
thing of  it  previously jWithout  attachingmuch  interest  to 
it;  now,  without  intending  to  appear  inquisitive,  he 
put  a  few  questions  which  satisfied  him  as  to  the  truth. 
Lizzie  Hastings  answered  very  readily  everything 
relative  to  the  share  Saul  Waters  had  in  bringing  them 
there,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  gather  the  rest.  He 
made  no  remark,  but  he  felt  pained  at  the  position  in 
which  he  was  placed — that  at  the  moment  he  was 
desirous  of  winning  the  affection  of  Nelly  Waters  he 
should  be  instrumental  in  bringing  her  brother  within 
an  operation  of  the  law,  which  would  condemn  him  for 
some  years  to  penal  servitude. 

He,  however,  imparted  much  comfort  to  the  two 
maidens,  if  he  failed  in  bestowing  it  upon  himself,  for 
he  informed  them,  that  they  were  now  in  perfectly 
safe  hands,  that,  by  the  following  morning,  they  would 
probably  be  in  Shoreham  Harbour,  and  they  would 
then  be  able  to  telegraph  their  safety  to  their  friends, 
and  follow  by  the  first  train,  so  as  to  personally  relieve 
the  apprehensions  their  absence  must  have  occasioned. 

The  men  belonging  to  the  Snapper,  which  had  been 
standing  off  and  on,  now  made  their  appearance  again 
with  a  tow  rope ;  they  soon  went  through  the  labour 
of  fixing  one  end  to  the  Sea-bird,  and  attaching  the 
other  to  the  Snapper ;  by  the  time  this  was  effected. 
Lieutenant  Spencer  made  his  appearance  on  deck, 
followed  by  Captain  Poole,  and  without  making 
any  allusion  to  what  might  have  transpired  in  the 
cabin  between  them  relative  to  the  sloop's  papers,  the 


'  former  made  arrangements  for  all  on  board  the  Sea-bird 
to  be  transferred  to  the  Snapper,  and  then  the  revenue 
cutter  prepared  for  her  run  up  channel  to  Shoreham, 
where  it  was  proposed  to  land  the  'prisoners  and  the 
rescued,  and  report  the  events  which  had  taken  place. 

Myra  and  Lizzie  were  ushered  into  the  Snapper's 
cabin  ;  it  was  elegantly  fitted  up,  was  more  roomy  than 
that  of  the  Sea-bird,  and  it  had  the  charm  of  safety,  as 
well  as  being  the  bearer  of  both  to  the  arms  of  their 
friends.  They  both  readily  partook  of  the  refresh- 
ments afforded  them,  and  were  unquestionably  pleased 
with  the  respectful  attention  paid  to  them.  Lizzie 
was  in  extravagant  spirits,  and  quite  won  the  heart 
of  Lieutenant  Spencer,  who  believed  her  to  be,  without 
the  ghost  of  an  exception,  the  prettiest  lass  he  had 
ever  clapped  his  eyes  on ;  in  fact,  he  told  her  in  con- 
fidence that  her  majesty's  yacht  the  Fairy  had  nothing 
like  so  pretty  a  figure-head  as  hers,  and  as  he  insinu- 
ated with  an  unmistakeable  gravity  and  seriousness, 
that  she  was  a  frigate  of  which  he  should  most 
decidedly  like  to  take  the  command  for  life,  she 
nipped  his  hopes  in  the  bud,  by  telling  him,  that  though 
she  had  a  high  respect  and  admiration  for  the 
brave  tars  of  her  country,  still  she  had  given  her  love 
and  heart  to  a  brave  fusilier,  who  was  fighting  the 
battles  of  his  country  in  the  Crimea,  and  rather  than 
do  his  affection  for  her,  or  her  love  for  him,  wrong  or 
shame,  now  he  was  far  away  perilling  his  life  for  his 
country,  she  would  surrender  the  world  and  all  it  con- 
tained. Lieutenant  Spencer  applauded  her  truthfulness, 
although  it  carried  his  wishes  by  the  board,  and 
carefully  abstained  from  alluding  to  the  subject  again. 

In  the  fulness  of  her  own  gratification  at  this  pro- 
vidential rescue,  Myra  did  not  forget  her  promise  to 
the  boy,  through  whose  instrumentality  she  believed 
her  and  Lizzie  were  mainly  indebted  for  their  escape, 
and  she  asked  Lieutenant  Spencer  what  had  drawn  his 
attention  to  the  Sea-bird,  so  as  to  cause  him  so  perti- 
naciously to  compel  her  to  heave  to.  He  told  her  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  a  woman,  by  name  Melbury,  at 
Littlehampton,  who  had  a  son  on  board  the  Sea-bird. 
The  mother  was  anxious  for  the  well-being  of  her  son, 
and  had  put  some  inquiries  to  him  respecting  the  j)ro- 
babilities  of  his  advancement  in  life  under  the  auspices 
of  Captain  Poole;  he  had,  in  reply,  informed  her  they 
were  of  a  character  likely  to  end  in  advancing  him  to 
the  yard-arm,  and  advised  her,  if  she  possessed  any 
anxiety  that  he  should  do  well  in  the  world,  the  sooner 
she  induced  him  to  slip  his  cable  from  under  the  lee  of 
Captain  Poole,  the  more  likely  would  he  be  to  reap  the 
desirable  advantages  of  the  world.  Indeed,  he  com- 
forted her  by  saying,  that  if  the  lad  was  smart  and 
willing  he  would  enter  him  on  board  his  own  cmft  and 
in  the  Queen's  service,  where  he  would  have  light 
work  and  good  pay,  and,  if  steady  and  able,  he  would 
rise  to  the  top  of  his  profession.  As  the  lady  in  ques- 
tion looked  upon  that  elevated  point  as  a  pinnacle  in 
the  clouds  to  which  monarchy  itself  was  alone  of  equal 
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height,  sho  knew  not  how  to  express  her  grntitnde, 
and  promised  that  her  son  should  cut  himself  ndrift 
fVom  the  captain  of  the  Sea-bird,  and  follow  in  the 
wako  of  the  captain  of  the  Snapper. 

To  tliis,  however,  Lioutennnt  Spencer  had  attached 
a  condition.  The  Court  of  Exchequer  had  decided 
that  Mr.  Saul  Waters  was  a  person  whom  it  was 
not  politic  to  suffer  to  remain  at  large,  so  long  as 
it  was  deemed  necessary  not  to  suffer  the  cnstomi 
revenue  of  our  Sovereign  Lady  tho  Qiieen  to  be  de« 
frauded,  and  it  had  instructed  Lieutenant  Spencer  to 
seize  his  bo<ly  when  and  wherever  ho  found  it,  and 
lodge  it  in  ono  of  licr  Majesty's  jails,  &c.,  &c.,  &c. 
Now,  Lieutenant  Spencer,  fully  alive  to  his  duty,  was 
quite  prepared  to  comply  with  the  command  thus 
given  him,  providing  he  should  fall,  as  ho  declared, 
"  'thwart  hawse"  of  said  Saul  Waters ;  but  that  indivi- 
dual, independent  of  certain  warnings  of  his  conscience, 
had  also  been  warned  by  companions  in  iniquity — for  in 
the  eyes  of  the  State  defrauding  the  revenue  is  iniqui- 
tons— of  the  attachment  the  Court  of  Exchequer  had 
developed  for  his  person ;  and  as  it  was  not  reciprocated 
by  him,  he  determined  to  prove  himself  a  very  Joseph, 
and  fly  from  the  embraces  of  such  a  Potiphar's  wife  as 
the  Court  promised  to  be.  He  had  not  to  learn  that 
being  once  safely  locked  in  her  arms,  getting  free  from 
them  would  only  take  place  at  that  fignrativc  period 
when  the  golden  argosies  of  the  indulgent  maternal 
parents  of  longing  juveniles  return  to  port,  or,  in 
humbler  phraseology,  when  little  boys*  mothers*  ships 
come  home.  So  ho  resolved  to  keep  out  of  reach  as 
long  as  he  could.  For  some  time  he  was  successful. 
But  men — especially  if  they  have  done  wi'ong  and 
sinned  in  company,  cannot  keep  away  from  their  old 
haunts  or  their  companions  in  sin ;  and  Lieutenant 
Spencer,  a  man  of  the  world,  experienced  in  the 
characteristics  of  the  men'with  whom  he  was  in  constant 
antagonism,  was  well  assured,  without  putting  himself 
much  out  of  the  way,  that  he  sliould  fall  in  with  Saul 
Waters  some  fine  morning  in  the  company  of  those 
whose  society  he  was  known  to  affect.  Now,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Sea-bird  was  one  of  these  companions,  and 
sooner  or  later  with  him  Lieutenant  Spencer  felt  sure 
ho  should  overhaul  the  man  he  was  in  search  of. 
Hence  the  condition  he  imposed  on  the  boy's  mother. 
It  was  to  tho  effect,  that  at  any  time  when  Saul 
Waters  was  on  board  the  Sea-bird  on  a  voyage  between 
England  and  France,  and  the  Snapper  should  heave  in 
sight,  the  boy  was  to  send  up  to  the  truck  of  the 
smuggling  sloop  a  flag  of  rod  bunting.  This  would  be 
enough,  and  if  he  would  do  this  then  ho  might  be  sure 
of  escaping  the  consequence  of  being  caught  on  board  a 
vessel  endeavouring  to  run  contraband  goods,  and 
Lieutenant  Spencer  would  take  him  henceforward 
under  his  especial  care,  and,  to  a  certainty,  make  his 
fortune, — such  a  fortune  as  Mould  render  comparison 
with  the  riches  of  an  Eastern  monarch  a  mere  absur- 
dity.   The  fond  mother  listened  with  eager  ears  and 


promised  with  anxiotis  hopes.  Wc  do  not  attempt  to 
defend  the  morality  of  the  stratagem;  wo  only  repeat 
what  Lieutenant  Spencer  Mid  and  did ;  and  tdd^  Uuit 
tho  boy  being  at  hoiD«  fOOD  after  for  a  few  days  'i^ill,' 
his  mother  had  used  her  most  potent  cloqnenee  to 
convert  him  to  the  way  of  thinking  and  to  the  wiahea 
of  tho  commaader  of  the  Snapper.  Tlie  boy  took  the 
bunting,  bnt  made  no  promise.  lie  did  not  tee 
those  realms  of  fairy  happiness  in  the  exdiange  which 
dazzled  his  mother's  viuoQ,  and  be  had  a  kind  of  node* 
fined  dread  that  the  scheme  foggMted  to  hfan  waa  ooly 
a  ruse  to  get  him  into  the  grip  of  the  kw,  from  whleh 
thero  was  no  escape.  Captain  Poole  had  pictured  to 
him  the  necessity  of  keeping  clear  of  all  offieert  of 
revenue  and  customs,  had  painted  them  in  the  wonl 
colours,  and  had  given  him  reasons  why  he  dionld 
dread  coming  in  contact  with  them.  He  th«»refore  had 
formetl  a  resolution  to  make  no  use  of  the  burning,  and 
to  give  at  any  and  all  times  the  Snapper  and  its  crew 
a  wide  Ijerth,  should  he  sight  it  while  on  the  ocean. 
But  the  kindness  of  Myra  and  Lizzie  to  him,  at  a 
moment  to  him  when,  half  famished,  food  waa  more 
desirable  to  him  than  gold,  and  when  he  heard  their 
request  to  him,  induced  him  to  think  of  the  Snapper, 
all  his  mother  had  said,  and  at  once  to  believe  the 
fact  of  saving  two  young  ladies  from  being  carried 
away  and  never  heard  of  more  would  ontbahinoo  tlie 
crime  of  which  he  had  been  guilty  in  the  eyce  of  the 
law — that  of  being  engaged  in  contraband  traffic.  80, 
as  we  have  said,  up  went  the  red  bunting  to  the  top- 
mast head. 

When  Lieutenant  Spencer,  with  his  glasa,  aghted 
the  fast  sloop  the  Sea-binl,  he  saw  his  own  bimting 
flying  aloft— he  knew  wherefore;  he  would  not  dee  hare 
overhauled  the  Sea-bird  on  her  outwanl  peaaage;  hence 
the  gun  to  bring  her  to— hence  the  shot  which  brought 
her  up  with  the  loss  of  her  upper  rigging,  when  the 
man  at  the  helm  put  her  before  the  wind  to  spite  the 
commander  of  the  Snapper. 

This  explanation  ended,  Myra  spoke  in  the  boy*a 
behalf,  but  the  Lieutenant  assured  her  it  waa  nnneoes- 
sary,  for  ho  had  determined  to  take  care  of  tho  boy's 
interests,  and  he  would  keep  his  intention  good.  He 
told  her  that  beyond  giving  him  a  private  intimation 
to  that  effect  he  could  take  no  further  notice  of  him  at 
the  moment,  in  order  to  save  him  from  the  anger  of  liia 
late  companions,  but  as  soon  as  they  were  ashore  be 
would  do  the  best  for  him. 

As  soon  as  they  were  ashore! 

Myra  presumed  it  would  bo  that  night;  Lizzie  set 
it  down  for  an  hour  or  two.  Providence  did  not  so 
ordain  it. 

As  they  were  beating  down  Channel,  on  their  way  to 
Shoreham,the  Snapper  >vas  hailixl  by  a  man  of- war  brig 
on  the  cruise,  and  informed  that  a  schooner  laden  with 
silks  and  spirits  was  clearing  out  from  Havre,  with  the 
intention  of  landing  her  cargo  on  some  secluded  port  of 
the  English  coast,  and  running  it  to  avoid  paying  the 
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duty.  As  the  brig  would  have  no  chance  of  copuig 
with  her  in  speed,  the  Snapper  was  ordered  to  proceed 
in  search  of  her,  and  keep  her  in  sight  until  she  at- 
tempted to  run  the  goods,  and  then  to  eflcct  a 
capture, 

Not  a  moment  was  to  be  lost ;  the  brig  lent  a  few 
Lands  to  put  on  board  the  Soa-bird,  to  rig  up  a  jury 
mast,  and  take  her  ashore.  She  also  took  charge  of  the 
prisoners,  except  the  boy.  Jack  Melbury,  whom  Lieu- 
tenant Spencer  kept  back,  as  well  as  the  young  ladies, 
because  both  lieutenants  assured  them  they  would  from 
their  cruise  return  to  Shoreham  sooner  than  the  brig 
would  anchor  off  Woolwich,  so  as  such  was  to  be  the 
case,  and  they  were  both  treated  with  the  utmost 
respect  and  deference,  they  consented  to  what  ap- 
peared to  be  the  best  course  to  be  pursued. 

The  vessels  parted.  Up  went  the  gafF-topsail  of  the 
Snapper,  and  she  shaped  her  course  for  the  French  coast 
direct,  as  the  Captain  of  the  brig  had  stated  that  the 
schooner  would  hug  it  for  some  distance  after  she 
cleared  her  port.  The  wind  freshened  into  a  cap-full, 
and  then  sail  had  to  be  shortened;  the  Snapper 
skimmed  the  water  like  a  sea-gull,  and  with  like  speed. 
The  French  coast  was  soon  made,  and  then  Lieutenant 
Spencer  gave  to  his  cutter  as  much  the  appearance  of  a 
private  gentleman's  yacht  as  possible.  He  hoisted  the 
burgee  of  a  member  of  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron  and 
bore  up  for  Havre.  The  breeze  increased  to  half-a-gale, 
with  the  prospect  of  becoming  worse,  but  Lieutenant 
Spencer  still  held  his  course.  The  seas  increased  in 
height  and  force ;  now  the  Snapper  was  elevated, 
trembling  from  truck  to  heel,  upon  the  crest  of  a  huge 
wave ;  anon  she  surged  with  fearful  rapidity  into  the 
trough  of  the  sea,  mounting  with  equal  celerity 
another  wave  of  yet  greater  bulk  than  the  last,  to  be 
borne  on  to  another.  The  mainsail  was  trussed  up,  a 
storm  jib  set,  and  all  made  snug,  yet  the  force  of  the  wind 
was  added  to  and  became  tempestuous.  The  bright  sky 
grew  hazy  and  gloomy,  the  wind  cold  and  sharp,  the 
teeth  of  the  sea  to  windward  to  look  spiteful  and  shew 
incessantly.  The  motion  of  the  cutter  was  severe,  and, 
acting  upon  want  of  rest  and  long  borne  anxiety, 
prostrated  both  Myra  and  Lizzie.  To  a  violent  sea- 
sickness was  added  a  deadly  helplessness,  almost  hope- 
lessness. The  thoughtful  consideration  of  Lieutenant 
Lawrence  had  procured  for  them  all  such  comfort  and 
aid  as  was  at  his  disposal,  and  advising  tliem  to  take 
such  advantages  as  the  berths,  commodious  and  well 
furnished  with  bedding,  afforded,  he  left  the  cabin, 
promising  to  send  Jack  Melbury  to  wait  upon  them : 
and  the  boy  soon  appeared  and  waited  upon  them  hand 
and  foot,  with  all  the  tact  and  experience  of  a  steward- 
ess, and  without  either  short  temper  or  unwiUingness, 
A  complete  tempest  sprung  up,  and  the  Snapper 
was  glad  to  run  for  shelter  to  Havre.  It  was 
not  without  both  difficulty  and  considerable  danger 
that  she  made  the  port,  but  a  good  sea-boat  and  first- 
rate  seamanship  will  go  far   to  master  and  surmount 


tho  fury  of  the  contending  elements.  It  was  nearly 
dawn  before  Havi-e  was  reached,  and  then  both  ]\Tyra 
and  Lizzie  were  in  a  elate  of  complete  exhaustion. 
The  boy  who  had  waited  on  and  watched  them 
uuwearyingly  through  the  night,  became  frightened ; 
as  his  practised  ear  told  him  that  the  Siiapper  had 
let  go  her  anchor,  and  was  on  smooth  water,  he 
hammered  at  the  companion  way,  which  had  been 
battened  down,  and  after  some  perse\T2rance  he  was 
heard  and  attended  to.  Oliver  Lawrance  followed  him 
into  the  cabin,  and  saw  that  the  poor  girls  were  really 
dangerously  ill,  and  after  a  brief  conference  with  the 
commander  of  the  Snapper,  he  went  on  shore, 
summoned  a  medical  man,  and  then  proceeded  to  the 
house  of  the  British  Consul,  whom  he  roused  up,  and 
stating  shortly  the  circumstances  connected  with  Myra 
and  Lizzie,  asked  for  counsel  at  the  same  time,  sug- 
gesting that  he  should  receive  the  unprotected  girls  into 
his  house.  The  consul,  a  kind  but  cautious  man, 
declared  it  to  be  out  of  his  power  to  comply  with  his 
wish ;  but  suggested  that  he  should  apply  to  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who,  under  such 
circumstances,  would  receive  the  invalids  and  carefully 
tend  them  imtil  they  had  communicated  with  their 
friends. 

He  offered  to  accompany  him  and  represent  the  case 
to  the  consideration  of  the  mother  superior,  of  whom 
he  gave  the  very  highest  character,  and  he  put  it  to 
Oliver  Lawrance,  whether  this  would  not  be  by  far 
the  best  arrangement,  Ijoth  as  regarded  the  jjrescrva- 
tion  of  the  fair  fame  of  both  girls,  and  for  nursing 
advantages  of  a  nature  impossible  to  be  obtained  else- 
where. The  young  heutenant  jumped  at  the  oiler, 
and  the  consul  at  once  accompanied  him  to  the  convent, 
where  they  rang  at  the  bell,  and  had  not  to  wait  for 
admittance. 

An  interview  with  the  superior  was  granted  at 
once,  and  upon  hearing  the  tale  of  the  lieutenant,  she 
at  once  entered  into  the  views  of  the  consul,  and 
summoned  two  of  the  sisters  to  accompany  Oliver 
Lawrance  on  board  the  Snapper. 

"  We  shall  have  to  be  away  as  soon  as  the  wind  lulls 
a  bit,"  said  Oliver  Lawrance  to  the  consul,  "but  I 
trust  you  will  not  lack  in  your  attentions  to  the  young 
ladies,  and  whatever  expenses  you  may  be  put  to  you 
shall  be  paid." 

The  consul  bade  him  think  no  more  of  the  matter 
with  anxiety,  for  he  should  communicate  to  his  wife 
what  had  occured,  and  she  would,  he  was  sure,  do  all 
that  was  necessary. 

When  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  accompanied  by  the 
medical  man  and  the  lieutenant,  reached  the  Snapper 
and  descended  into  the  cabin,  they  found  both  of  the 
girls  in  a  state  of  semi-insensibility.  The  doctor  pro- 
nounced for  their  instant  removal ;  they  were  wrapt 
in  the  boat-cloaks  of  the  officers,  and  most  carefully  and 
tenderly  conveyed  to  the  shore,  and  thence  in  a  vehicle 
to  the  convent. 
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Oliver  Lawrnncc  left  them  not  until  he  was  certain 
they  were  in  no  danger,  and  wouM  have  every  attention 
pjtid  to  ensure  their  entire  recovery  to  health.  He 
promisod  to  communicnto  with  their  frienda,  wholly 
forf^cttiug  that  he  was  unactjuainted  with  their 
address.  But  he  thought  only  of  pretty  Nelly  Waters. 
To  her  he  intended  to  relate  the  meeting  with  her 
foster-sister,  and  hoped  by  his  narrati<  u  of  the  attention 
he  had  paid  to  her,  to  compensato  in  some  way  for 
the  unavoidable  share  he  had  in  the  capture  of  her 
brother. 

With  daylight  the  wind  fell,  and  the  sea  went  down. 
Then  a  schooner,  with  raking  masts,  saucy  trim,  build 
and  rig  of  the  true  clipper  character,  worketl  out  of  the 
port  of  Havre,  and  stole  away  to  sea.  She  was  soon 
followed  by  a  yacht-like  sloop  of  large  size,  wliich 
it  was  understood  had  run  into  Havre  only  from 
stress  of  weather.  No  very  long  time  elapsed  bcfi^re 
neither  were  to  bo  seen.  It  was  only  observed  that 
the  schooner,  on  reaching  tho  sea,  had  hugged  the 
French  coast  up  Channel,  and  that  the  yacht,  after 
some  seeming  hesitation,  had  adopted  the  same 
course. 

A  composing  draught  was  administered  both  to 
Myra  and  Lizzie  by  tho  medical  attendant,  and  when 
towards  evening  they  awoke,  feeble,  dreamy,  yet  un- 
conscioiis  of  what  had  transpired,  they  were  fed  with 
some  weak  chicken  broth,  another  dose  of  the  composing 
di*aught  was  administered,  and  sluml)er  again  snper- 
venetl  between  them  and  a  return  to  consciousness. 

The  sun  was  streaming  in  through  the  windows 
of  the  little  dormitory,  or  rather  the  cell  of  the 
dormitory  in  which  MjTa  had  been  placed  early  on  the 
succeeding  morning,  when  she  opened  her  eyes,  and 
after  a  minute's  consideration  became  sensible  that  she 
Nvas  not  dreaming,  and  was  in  a  strange  place.  She 
was  yet  very  weak  and  fiiint,  but  she  raised  her- 
self to  a  reclining  or  recumbent  position,  and  gazctl 
around  her  with  an  astonishment  it  is  impossible  to 
describe. 

Her  eyes  took  a  rapid  sur^'ey  of  the  small  apartment, 
almost  bare  of  all  kind  of  furniture,  for  save  the  pallet 
on  which  she  rested,  a  small  table  and  a  little  bench, 
there  was  nothing  else  for  the  ordinaiy  uses  of  a 
sleeping  apartment.  In  a  niche  in  the  wall  was  a 
small  figure  of  the  Virgin  Mary  with  the  Infant 
Saviour  upon  her  knee— before  it  knelt  one  of  the 
Sisters  of  Mercy  in  her  grave  costume ;  she  was  motion- 
less, soundless;  her  lips  moved,  but  they  only  told  that 
she  was  in  the  abstraction  of  deep  and  earnest  devotion. 
Myra  lrtoke<l  once  more  around  her,  above,  below, 
pressed  her  hands  over  her  eyes  for  a  moment.  Was 
she  in  a  dream  ?  She  opened  them  ;  no!  there  was  the 
pale  and  silent  nun  kncermg  still ;  there  were  un- 
deoorated  walls  of  stone,  the  small  table,  the  little 
bench,  nrxm  which  lay  a  missal,  and  there  was  the 
pallet  upon  which  she  had  been  asleep,  and  had 
now  awakened  to  a  feeling  of  the  greatest  and  most 


complete  mystification,  and  a  kind  of  aimdJcringr 
terror. 

She  yet  felt  a  strange,  mrging  motion ;  the  nithing 

and  dashing  of  waten  in  her  eart,  but  the  ^": '-, 

could  not  bo  on  the  «crt— where  waa  the? 

8ho  turned  her  trembling  eye*  again  on  t],  :  '  ut 
ibe  remained  aa  statne-like  at  her  deroil  .  .  '  orew 
Hark!  that  voice— snnly  it  wn*  that  of  Liziie  ILwtingi. 
She  lif  tone<l  intently,  and  in  the  adjoining  cell  certainly  •' 
heard  her  late  compMnlon,  in  a  h}-«terieal  tone,  a  eom* 
iwnnd  between  a  lau^h  and  a  cry,  propounding  fli^ 
variety  of  questions,  which  a  soft,  nrikl  Toiee  waatiT- 
ing  to  respond  to  in  French.  What  eoold  it  all  memf 
At  this  moment,  the  kneeling  Sirter  of  Merey,  db* 
turbcd  by  tho  colloquy  ju«t  mentkmed,  turned  her 
quiet  eyes  upon  Myra.  She  ottered  a  low  exclamation, 
and  rising  from  her  koees  hnrried  to«r«rdi  her,  and  in 
a  soft,  miisioal  voices  enquired  hom  A»  had  rested 
whether  she  was  better,  and  if  she  eoold  bring  her 
anything. 

She  six)ke  in  the  French  language,  with  the  Korman 
accent  enough  to  make  it  sound  very  {rfeasing  to  the 
ear. 

Myra  looked  at  her  face:  it  was  colourless,  nay,  very 
pale ;  young,  pretty,  and  wholly  devoid  of  any  trace 
of  passion  or  worldly  care.  Her  eyea,  a  very  dark 
I  brown,  were  almost  supematurally  bright,  but  soft, 
\  tender,  and  affectionate  in  their  expressioD.  It  anas 
I  impossible  for  Myra  not  to  be  drawn  toarards  her  with 
I  an  emotion  of  fond  reverence;  hers  w:is*JQat  the 
I  nature  to  which  such  a  being  would  peculiarly  addreta 

>  it&elf.  Brought  up  in  a  ditlerent  religions  eodimuiiiaii» 
I  she  could  yet  see  that  unless  the  hypocrisy  was  beyond 
I  something  it  was  possible  to  imagine,  there  %ras 
I  pure  devotion  in  the  religious  oflerings  of  this  yoong 

>  female ;  that  if  the  mode  was  different  to  her  own  it 

>  was  as  earnest  and — she  could  not  bo  so  gross  aa 
I  impostor  for  it  to  be  otherwise — as  sincere.  It  was 
\  fortunate  Myra  could  speak  French,  even  though  but 
\  moderately,  for  a  few  questions  and  replies  caused  her 

>  quit^  to  understand  the  change  in  :  :■> 
I  reconcile  herself  to  her  lot.  She  I 
I  herself  and  risen,  but  tho  nun  forb.i  i    ;  ,  :i;   i 

J  upon  her  with  such  constancy,  sucii  lii  .;:-•.:  --, 
;  such  attention  to  her  wants:,  and  such  a  quick  peroep* 

I**  tion  of  what  she  would  probably  need,  tliat  Myra  quite 
exhausted  her  category  of  thanks — a  gratitude  at  once 
reprcssetl  as  oflen  as  it  desired  to  express  itself — that  it 
\  was  no  wonder  she  was  almost  entirely  restored  to 

>  health  on  the  following  day. 

i       Her  interview  with  Lizzie  took  place  on  th.it  morning; 

>  she,  too,  had  been  no  less  kindly  treated,  and  bad 
I  quickly  recovereil  her  natural  strength.  Slie  was  so 
\  delighted  to  sec  Myra  again ;  she  ejnbraccd  her,  and 
;  seemed  not  to  like  to  part  with  her;  she  even,  when 
'5  they  sat  do>vn  together,  caught  hold  of  a  portion 
^  of  her  dress  and  held  it. 

>  A  singular  compound  was  Lizzie.    She  was  grateful 
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for  the  kindness  she  had  received  here,  quite  conscious 
of  its  disinterestedness,  of  its  value  to  her ;  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  really  religious,  unselfish,  angelic  natures 
of  the  religious  women  by  whom  she  had  been 
mmistered  to  and  tended  so  carefully ;  had  not  a  word 
derogatory  to  say  of  them,  a  thought  unjust  to  give 
birth  to ;  but  she  did  not  like  the  i^lace  they  were  in, 
and  every  now  and  then  a  kind  of  crawUng  shudder 
crept  over  her  frame  as  she  saw  about  her  the  emblems  of 
death,  mortaUty,  and  the  world  to  come  everywhere 
present.  She  beheved  all  she  witnessed  to  be  sincere — 
iiay,  it  was  too  real.  She  felt  as  if  she  was  absolutely 
in  the  valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death.  She  was  unac- 
customed to  it,  and  did  not  comprehend  it.  The  only 
thing  she  thought  unreal  in  the  place  was  the  cheer- 
fulness of  the  nuns.  When  she  looked  upon  the  deso- 
late-looking chamber  where  they  passed  so  many  oi' | 
their  devotional  hours,  and  slept  so  few — when  she  ; 
gazed  on  their  garb  so  staid,  so  austere,  she  could  not 
understand  that  a  smile  could  ever  honestly  play  on 
then:  features,  or  a  cheerful  word  pass  the  portals  of 
then*  lips.  She  expressed  as  much  to  Myra,  and  asked 
what  it  really  meant  ?  Myra  was  scarcely  in  a  con- 
dition to  explain ;  she  had  been  brought  up  to  view 
the  members  of  this  religion,  and  its  votaries,  through 
a  pecuhar  medium,  and  was  really  incapable  of  reply- 
ing to  the  questions  which  Lizzie  put  to  her ;  but  as 
Lizzie's  was  not  a  nature  to  be  content  with  wondering 
only,  she  suggested  to  Mym  the  advantage  of  asking  a 
few  questions  to  make  it  plain  to  her — to  both,  if  that 
were  all — how  persons  who  spent  their  whole  lives  in 
devotional  exercises,  or  the  ministrations  of  charity 
among  the  poor,  the  wretched,  the  miserable,  the  sick, 
the  destitute — all  who  had  need  of  aid,  of  consolation, 
of  whatever  human  charity  could  afford — could,  com- 
patibly with  the  austerities  of  their  religious  observ- 
ances and  incessant  intercourse,  find  it  in  their 
hearts  to  smile,  speak  cheerfully,  and,  instead  of  the 
unhappy,  sad,  solemn,  grave  beings  then*  garbs  seemed 
to  indicate,  be  really  happy,  contented,  amiable,  and 
even  sociable  individuals.  Myra,  with  some  embar- 
rassment, put  this  question  to  the  nun,  who  told  her 
readily  that,  as  they  did  everything  for  the  love  of 
God,  and  they  strove  to  their  utmost  truly,  honestly, 
and  fearlessly  to  carry  out  this  precept,  and  hoped  for 
that  salvation  which  had  been  promised  to  those  who 
loved,  honoured,  and  feared  Him  j  and  as  they  had 
given  up  the  world  and  its  cares,  so  far  as  their  own 
personal  interests  were  concerned,  they  really  had 
nothing  to  be  unhappy  about.  It  was  true  they  could 
sympathise  with  the  sorrowful  and  the  miserable, 
but  when  the  weight  of  anotlier's  sorrows  was  not 
upon  them,  there  was  no  earthly  reason  why  they 
should  not  speak  cheerfully,  smile  happily,  or  sing  like 
birds. 

These  remarks  led  to  conversation,  and  they  were 
presently  joined  by  two  sisters,  who  were  going  to  the 
Crimea,  to  wait  upon  the  wounded  French  soldiers  in 


hospital.  The  very  idea  brought  a  rush  of  tears  into 
Lizzie's  eyes,  and  she  looked  upon  the  two  delicate- 
looking  young  ^Is  who  were  about  to  dare  pestilence, 
fever,  epidemic,  contagion  of  all  kinds,  to  minister  to 
the  wants  of  the  wounded  and  helpless,  to  cool  the 
fevered  brow,  to  moisten  the  parched  tongue,  to  listen 
to  the  last  words  of  the  dying,  to  minister  to  the  last 
fleeting  hopes  of  the  despairing,  and  afford  consolation 
to  those  who  shudderingly  deemed  it  no  longer  within 
their  grasp. 

Both  the  sisters,  thus  newly  arrived,  could  speak  a 
little  English,  and  they  were  delighted  to  find  two 
young  English  girls  with  whom  they  could  converse, 
and  although  the  term  of  intercourse  would  be  brief, 
by  whose  aid  they  could  improve  their  knowledge  of  a 
language  which  they  might  find  valuable,  for  the 
purposes  of  charity  in  the  fiir  distant  place  to  which 
they  were  bound;  and  so,  quite  in  a  methodical  way, 
they  sat  themselves  down  with  pencils  and  paper,  and 
soon  arranged  what  was  likely  to  prove  to  them  a 
most  serviceable  vocabulary. 

The  organizations  of  Myra  and  Lizzie  were  unlike  ; 
their  characters,  manners,  habits,  temperament  dis- 
similar ;  yet  the  one  passion  by  which  they  were  both 
influenced,  operating  in  a  different  manner  on  both, 
led  to  precisely  similar  results.  So  soon  as  Lizzie 
knew  that  Sister  Marguerite  and  Sister  Geraldine  were 
destined  for  the  Crimea,  she  at  once  concluded  that 
cither  one  or  both  would  meet  with  Serjeant  Haverel ; 
and  in  assisting  Sister  Marguerite  to  form  her  vocabu- 
lary, she  helped  her  to  a  few  phrases  which,  if  addressed 
to  the  sergeant,  would  strike  his  ear  with  great  famili- 
ai-ity;  and,  gradually,  from  mere  expressions,  Lizzie 
got  to  narrations,  and  so  on  to  confession.  So  that 
before  they  retired  that  night  to  repose,  Sister  Mar- 
guerite was  quite  aware  that  a  sergeant  in  the  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards,  an  Englishman,  very  good-looking,  tall, 
well-made,  good  tempered,  musical,  everything  that  was 
agreeable,  had  got  with  him  in  his  custody  hard  and 
fast,  and  on  no  account  to  be  parted  with,  even  to 
return  to  its  late  owner,  the  heart  of  a  young  female, 
who  thought  of  him  all  day,  prayed  for  and  dreamed  of 
him  at  nights,  who  was  most  anxious  that  ho  should 
know  she  had  been  true  to  him,  had  never  looked,  nay, 
even  thought  of  another — that  she  would  not  do  so  for 
the  world  or  all  it  contained,  and  that  she  should  con- 
tinue to  pray  for  his  health,  liis  success,  his  promotion, 
and  watch  for  his  return,  that  if— and  here  she  sobbed 
heartily — Heaven  should  please  to  permit  one  of  the 
horrible  and  barbarous  Russians  to  slay  him,  she  would 
never  forget  him,  never— never — never!  Nothing 
should  efface  his  image  from  her  soul,  and  for  his  sake, 
she  would  die  as  she  had  lived,  a  maid,  and  unmarried. 
She  wept  a  flood  of  tears  at  the  bare  thought  of  such  a 
thing;  but  the  sister  Marguerite  soon  found  the 
means  of  consoling  her,  and  promising  her  that  should 
she  ever  sec  this  said  Sergeant  Haverel,  she  would 
acquaint  him   with  her  interview   with  the  treasure 
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he  had  left  in  England,  and  make  him  promise  to  prize 
its  value,  and  never  abuse  the  confidence,  the  love, 
the  happiness  placed  m  his  keeping. 

Myra  reached  tliis  very  goal  by  a  diflferent  road. 
She  helped  to  form  a  vocabulary  too,  but,  it  led  to  no 
allusion  to  Clifton  Grey,  from  it,  if  anything.  Yet,  to 
sister  Geraldine  was  confided  the  fact,  that  there  was 
a  member  of  the  English  army  in  the  Crimea,  without 
a  relative  or  friend  in  his  own  land — save  one — who 
would  be  glad  of  a  kind  word  in  his  loneliness,  who 
would  be  pleased  to  learn,  that,  of  all  of  whom  he  had 
left  behind  him  when  he  shouldered  his  musket,  and 
left  the  English  shores,  to  fight  the  barbarous  Russ, 
there  was  one,  who  still  wished  that  the  high  hopes  be 
entertained,  the  bright  visions  he  had  formed  would  he 
realized  j  that  though  upon  his  cold,  damp  bed  in  the 
battle  field,  he  might  be  saddened  by  a  sense  of  deso- 
lation, he  might  yet  believe  the  only  one  he  had  asked 
to  remember  him,  when  seas  divided  them,  had  not 
forgotten  him.  Here  the  difierent  pathways  of  the  two 
girls  joined,  for  Myra  pressed  her  hands  together,  as 
the  tears  sprung  to  her  eyes,  and  ejaculated,  "  Never- 
never  1" 

Sister  Geraldme  understood  all,  for  though  Myra 
had  given  the  admission  she  made,  the  air  of  a  feeling 
of  more  than  common  interest  in  one,  who  was  but  as 
a  friend,  a  relative — even  a  brother,  the  nun  saw 
well  that  those  human  affections,  which  woman  places 
upon  one  of  the  opposite  sex  at  some  period  of  her  life, 
so  loug  as  she  is  a  deniaen  of  the  secular  world,  and 
which  Myra  had  her  fdl  share  of,  were  showered  upon 
him  of  whom  she  spoke. 

The  nun  gazed  wistftilly  on  the  beautiful,  earnest 
young  face  turned  towards  her,  animated  by  a  recital, 
which,  though  not  openly,  tacitly  admitted  the  vital 
interest  the  speaker  felt  in  the  youthful  Crimean 
soldier,  in  whose  favour  she  sought  to  enlist  the 
sympathy  of  Sister  Geraldine. 

She  sighed,  for  she  saw  that  this  yonng  ^rl's  entire 
happiness  was  settled  upon  the  friendlesa  youth  to 
whom  she  alluded,  and  she,  young  as  she  was,  had 
seen  how  often  these  first  attachments  were  widely 
and  effectually  sundered  for  ever  by  separation, 
especially  when  that  separation  was  occasioned  by 
war.  She  had,  in  France,  seen  too  many  instances 
of  the  parting  of  a  young  and  simple  couple,  whose 
affections  were  mutually  shared,  whose  faith  had  been 
plighted  to  each  other,  but,  in  spite  of  all  their  hopes, 
their  prayers,  their  promise,  the  result  they  had 
anticipated  had  never  been  realized.  He  had  been 
doomed  to  an  early  grave  in  Algeria,  and  his  fate  had 
•usually  given  a  complexion  to  her  after  career,  in  most 
cases  the  occasion  for  sorrowful  reflection. 

Sister  Geraldine,  as  we  have  said,  sighed,  as  she 
foreshadowed  the  result  of  this  passion — a  dreamland  of 
faery  regions,  flowers,  sunshine,  paradise,  where  sorrow 
and  unhappiness  never  dare  show  its  foot,  a  reality  of 
sackcloth  and  ashes. 


Her  sigh  was  so  heartfelt  and  aifdible,  that  it  at- 
tracted Myra's  attention. 

*-Why  do  you  sigh?"  she  asked,  "but  now  you 
were  smiling  and  cheerful,  yet,  since  I  have  spoken  of 
the  existence  of  a  friend  in  the  far  distant  country,  to 
wliich  you  are  destined,  yoa  seem  to  have  changed 
your  manner,  and  become  sad.    Why  is  this  ?" 

"  I  have  a  failing,  ma  chere  enfant,  of  which  I  strive 
to  deprive  myself,  but  I  have  not  yet  succeeded," 
replied  sister  Geraldine  **  It  is  a  habit  of  sketching 
the  future." 

"  But,  why  should  that  make  yon  sad,  who,  having 
devoted  yourself  to  heaven,  can  have  no  painful 
forebodings  for  the  future?"  observed  Myra,  with 
surprise, 

"  It  is  not  for  myself  that  I  am  iriste"  returned 
sister  Geraldine.  "I  left,  behind  with  my  worldly 
attire,  the  trials  and  afflictions  which  could  pertain 
to  my  own  destiny,  but,  I  am  permitted  to  grieve  for 
the  sorrows,  the  happiness,  and  the  sad— sad  trials  of 
others." 

"  I  understand  that— it  is  so  natural,  seems  to  be  so 
much  a  part  of  your  heavenly  mission;  but  why  sigh 
just  now  ?    For  whom— for  what  do  you  sigh  ?" 

Sister  Geraldine  suffered  a  faint  smile  to  light  up 
her  pale,  passionless  features,  fixing  her  eye  steadfastly 
on  Myra,  she  said  i 

**  You  are  anxious,  becaxtse  you  feel  tbftt  I  might 
possibly  have  sighed  on  your  account,  is  it  not  so  ?" 

Myra  drooped  her  head. 

"  It  is  even  so,"  she  faltered. 

"  You  too,  from  that  sigh,  might  rapidly  sketch  the 
future.  See,  I  am  not  old,  yet  I  accepted  the  vocation 
to  which  I  was  called  some  years  back.  I  have  mixed 
much  among  the  young  of  both  sexes,  and  have  had 
much  confided  to  me.  I  have  seen  the  fondest  hopes, 
indulged,  in  the  fau'est  prospects  attending  them,  and 
yet  they  have  been  utterly  swept  away,  leaving  nothing 
behind  them  but  despair." 

"Have  you  foreshadowed  such  a  fate  for  me?" 
asked  Myra,  tm'ning  cold  and  pale, 

"  Ma  belle,  it  is  but  at  least  a  speculation,  a  fancy, 
a  contingeney," 

"  Founded  on  experience." 

"  True,  but  that  experience  has  its  falsifications ; 
yet,  I  would  gujird  you  against  setting  up  a  human 
idol  from  adorning  it  with  flowers  and  gems,  from 
worshipping  it,  from  investing  it  with  all  your  best 
and  brightest  affections  and  sympathies,  in  the  antici- 
pations that  one  day  it  will  be  united  with  you— in 
fact,  that  the  time  is  coming,  when  it  and  you  will 
be  one,  and  walk  together  through  life's  pathway, 
hand  in  hand,  heart  in  heart,  until  the  term  allotted 
for  an  earthly  sojourn  has  expired;  for  if  the  idol  be 
shattered,  the  affection,  the  sympathies,  the  hopes,  the 
aspirations,  will  be  shattered  too,  and  trail  in  the  dust 
never  to  rise  again.  Some  hearts,  like  the  phant  reed, 
will  bend  before  the  storm,  and  when  it  has  passed 
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away,  will  riso again;  but  there  aro  those  which  aro  \  thousands  killed.  O  my  God,  fOBtain  me!  Thou* 
laid  prostrate,  aro  utterly  crushed  and  destroyed  by  sands  killodi  I  hare  wearied  heaven  with  prayers  for 
the  first  hurricane,  that  tumbles  to  the  dust  the  Walter's  safety.  Oh!  snrcly  the  Almighty  has  not 
human  deity  which  has  been  idohzed."  disdained  to  hear  me." 

INIyra's  head  drooped  yet  lower;  she  uttered  not  a  Myra  found  speech  denied  her'j  she  only  tat  motion- 
word,  but  the  most  painful  despondency  seized  her,  less,  fearing,  yet  waiting  to  boar  further,  a  horrible 
as  she  essayed  to  make  the  sketch  of  the  future,  to  consdonsnesi  npon  her  that  die  had  hut  to  hear— bat 
which  sister  Gcraldino  had  referred.  Tlio  nun  regarded  to  hear  a  name  uttered  as  bdQg  among  the  killed  and 
the  expression  of  her  features  with  an  asiv^ct  of  tender  |  wounded,  to  fall  down  upon  the  rtone  floor  aenselcak 
anxiety— perhaps  commiseration  would  be  the  better  :;  Sister  Geraldine  paused  for  a  moment^  that  the 
word.  She  laid  her  hand  gently  upon  Myra's,  and  |  excitement  might  have  its  vent  in  tears.  This  was 
said,  iu  a  soft,  low  voice :  the  case  with  Lizzie,  but  not  with  Hyra,  she  fdt  as  If 

"I  would  not  have  you,  maJiUs,  meet  j-our  sorrow  I  she  should  suffocate, but  she  had  no  tears, 
before  it  has  started  on  its  journey  :  I  would  only  have  \      **  We  have  received  intelligence,"  said  Sister  Geral- 
you  prepared  for  it  when  it  arrives.    It  may  not  come :    dine  slowly,  **  of  La  BataiUe  cTAlma  fought  In  the 
Happinessandjoymayunscatit,  and  travel  to  you  in  its    Crimea,  on  the  20th  of  September.    The  Busoans 
place.    It  is  not  more  just  to  be  too  sorrowful  without    were  completely  defeated,  and  compcUcd  to  retreat." 


hope  in  a  brighter  future,  than  it  is  to  be  overjoyous 
in  anticipation  of  a  coming  state  of  bliss  which  may 
never  approach  you.  I  would  have  you  cheerful  with- 
out being  overbuoyant  j  but,  if  you  must  be  sorrowful 
from  the  compulsory  endurance  of  affliction,  I  would 
equally  counsel  you  not  to  despair.  It  is  time  enough 
to  be  sad  when  the  hour  of  trial  reaches  us ;  it  is  well 
always  to  be  amiable  and  lively,  so  long  as  we  have 
a  right  to  be  so ;  besides,  you  know  le  cluigriii  althre 
la  sante,  and  we  owe  a  duty  to  ourselves  as  well  as  to 
others." 

"  But  why  then  do  you  i*aise  sorrowful  reflections 
before,  as  you  liave  suggested,  the  occasion  for  grief 
may  have  even  set  out  on  its  way  to  oppress  me." 

"  I  have  not  purposed  to  invite  sorrowful  forebodings 


**  Thank  God  !"  gasped  Lizzie. 

"  It  was  a  glorious  triumph  for  France,  and  lei 
Iraves  Anglais,  but  0  mon  Dieu!  at  what  cost!  France 
had  fourteen  hundred  killed  and  wounded.  England, 
three  thousand !" 

Lizzie  screamed,  and  Myra  buried  her  fece  in  her 
hands. 

**  It  is  very  sad,'*  exclaimed  Sister  Geraldine,  but 
..  you  must  not  despair.  Every  thing  is  possible  to  the 
good  God,  and  he  may  have  listened  to  your  prayen, 
and  spared  those  to  whom  you  are  attached." 

This  announcement  put  a  stop  t  versation. 

;  MjTa  felt  so  oppressed  by  terrible  fa :  ,-he  could 

not  utter  a  word ;  while  Lizzie  Hastings  wept  and  dried 

her  eyes,  assuring  herself  by  turns  that  her  "Walter 


your  duty  to  place  your  alTections  so  much  under  the 
control  of  Him  who  rules  all  things,  that  in  the  event 


of  His  decreeing  the  annihilation  of  your  hopes.    You  '  would  have  partaken  of  the  ludicrous. 


to  visit  you,  I  tell  you,  ma  chere  fille;  it  is  your  duty  \  was  killed,  and  that  he  had  outlived  the  strife,  winning 
to  refuse  them  admission  to  your  soul,  but  it  is  equally  \  medals,  prizes,  and  promotion.  She  alternated  beiween 


hope  and  horror,  and  had  not  the  sulgect,  and  even  her 
excitement,  been  in  themselves  painful,  her  conduct 


•shall  bow  beneatli  the  chastening,  and  not  determine  ' 
because  one  great  source  of  happiness  has  been  arrested 
that  all  others  arc  dried  up  against  you." 

Myra  crossed  her  hands  over  her  bosom. 

*'I  comprehend  you,"  she  said.  "Your  counsel 
shall  not  be  lost  upon  me." 

*•  I  trust  it  may  uot— I  feci  it  will  not,"  said  Sister 
Geraldine.  "See  why  I  speak.  I  am  going  out  to 
the  Crimea,  to  attend  to  the  wants  of  the  sick,  the 
wounded,  and  mark  me—the  dying.  Already  has 
sickness,  contagion,  plague,  swept  off  a  frightful 
number  of  souls,  but  also  accursed  war  has  added  its 
di'cadful  contingent,  for  in  the  last  dread  battle,  how 
many  thousands  fell,  never  to  rise  again." 

"  Battle !"  exclaimed  Myra,  clasping  her  hands,  and 
regarding  the  nmi  with  breathless  eagerness. 

"Battle!  when  ?"  cried  Lizzie  Hastings,  who  was 
present,  growing  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and  clutching  at 
the  dress  of  Sister  Geraldine  in  her  nervous  excite- 
ment.    "  Oh,  for  mercy's  sake,  tell  us  all  you  know  ?  \ 
A  dreadful  battle  to  be  sure  it  must  have  been—  < 


The  consul  now  made  his  appearance,  and  informed 
the  two  maidens  he  had  taken  a  passage  for  them  in  a 
steamer, bound  to  London,  and  which  wor  -wo 

days'  time,  if  they  found  themselves  well . .  -.he 

journey.    In  the  meantime,  any  courtes\ ,  or 

his  lady  would  shew  them,  in  chaperoni:  «er 

the  scenes  and  sights  to  be  found  at  Havre,  they  would 
cheerfully  render.  ^Inta,  however,  thanking  him  for 
his  kindness,  declined  to  quit  the  convent  untd  she 
went  on  board  the  steamer,  and  expressed  her  grate- 
fulness for  the  attention  and  genuine  hospitility  both 
her  and  her  companion  had  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  inmates  of  the  convent,  and  from  himself.  Myra 
did  not  forget  to  question  him  about  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  and  he  confirmed  it;  he  ftrrther  acquamtod  her 
that  he  had  just  received  a  copy  of  the  Times,  which 
contained  a  list  of  the  killed  and  wounded;  which 
paper  he  would  beg  her  acceptance  of,  in  ox-der,  that 
she  might,  on  her  return  to  London,  while  on  board  the 
steamer,  peruse  its  contents  at  her  leisure- 

At  her  leisure ! 


Even  Lizzie  echoed  those  three  words  with  a  gulp. 
How  eagerly  Myra  accepted  his  offer !  what  present 
could  he  have  made  her  which  would  have  had  half 
the  value  in  her  eyes  of  that  copy  of  the  Times?  How 
she  thanked  him  when  she  got  it. 

On  the  morning  appointed  for  their  departure  from 
Havre,  they  were  ready  for  their  journey  long  before 
the  hour  named  for  the  steamer  to  sail,  and  had  time 
to  take  an  earnest  and  affectionate  farewell  of  Sisters 
Mai'guerite  and  Gcraldme,  whom  they  might  never 
meet  again.  Sister  Geraldine  had  entered  among  the 
Enghsh  sentences  with  French  translations,  "  M.  Clif- 
ton Grey,  Soldat  Anglais,  2e.  Bataillon,  Scots 
Fusilier  Guards/'  beneath  it,  the  name  "  Mdlle.  Myra 
Aston,"  and  the  words  "La  Souvenir  douce."  Lizzie 
Hastings  had  taken  care  that  Sister  Margueiite  should 
write  down  in  her  note  book  the  name  of  Sergeant 
Walter  Haverel,  his  station  and  regiment.  Also, 
that  his  friend  Miss  Lizzie  Hastings,  of  London,  had 
sent  him  her  affectionate  remembrances,  hoping  that 
he  was  well,  and  would  soon  come  home  a  general,  and 
begged  to  inform  him  that  she  was  as  well,  and  as  happy 
as  she  ought,  or  there  was  any  right  to  be  expected 
to  be.    And  so  they  pai'ted. 

The  consul  gave  unto  the  special  charge  of  the 
captain  of  the  steamer  the  two  young  ladies  who  had 
so  strangely  been  i)l^ced  under  his  protection,  and 
requested  him  to  pay  them  every  attention,  and  afford 
them  the  means,  on  landing,  of  proceeding  at  once  to 
their  homes  in  London.  The  steamer,  at  the  appointed 
hour,  started,  and  was  soon  on  her  way  up  Channel. 
The  moment  Myra  and  Lizzie  had  an  opportunity  of 
placing  themselves  where  tliey  were  not  likely  to  be 
observed,  they  opened  the  Times  newspaper,  and 
referred  at  once  to  the  list  of  killed  and  wounded. 

What  a  fearful  array  of  names !  Their  liearts  beat, 
and  their  fingers  trembled  as  they  went  slowly  down 
the  long,  long  list.  They  passed  no  name  over,  but, 
when  they  had  reached  the  last,  and  found  the  terrible 
collection  of  names  included  neither  that  of  Clil'tou 
Grey  nor  Sergeant  Walter  Haverel,  they  instinctively 
clasped  each  other  in  their  arms,  and  fei'vently  ejacu- 
lated, "  Thank  God  I" 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

"This  is,  indeed, 
A  cup  of  bitterness,  the  worst  to  taste— 
And  this  thy  heart  shall  empty  to  the  dregs. 
Endless  despair  shall  be  thy  Caucasus, 
And  memory  thy  vulture ;  thou  wilt  find 
Oblivion  far  lonelier  than  this  peak. 
Behold  t\)y  destiny !'» 

LOWEtL. 

'  Soimds  not  the  clang  of  conflict  on  the  heath  ? 
Saw  ye  not  whom  the  reeking  sabre  smote ; 
Tynmts  and  tyrants'  slaves? — the  fires  of  death. 
The  bale  fires  flash  on  high— from  rock  to  rock. 
Each  volley  tells  that  thousands  cease  to  breathe ; 
Death  rides  upon  the  sulphury  yiroc. 
Red  battle  stamps  his  foot." 

Btrox, 

Captain    Winslow    sketches    the    Ftftitee,— 
Stetjggles  with  the  Fob.— Pbogeess.— News 

FEOM  H0J£E. 

^^HE  morning  after  the  battle  of  Inkermann, 
^1  Clifton  Grey  turned  out  and  assisted  and 
^M  directed  the  party  under  his  command, 
either  in  burying  the  dead,  or  in  removing  such  of  the 
;  wounded  as  needed  help  and  aid.  It  was  a  sad  task, 
and  took  the  whole  of  the  day,  so  that  he  was  nnable 
to  pay  a  visit  to  the  sergeant  or  the  corporal  of  his 
regiment,  who  were  both  in  hospital. 

That  night  he  was  ordered  to  the  trenches,  and  took 
his  twelve  hours'  spell  of  work,  retmning  in  the 
morning  fearfully  fagged,  but  otherwise  without 
injury,  although  the  Russians  did  not  suffer  the  men 
to  work  at  the  parallels  without  striving  their  best  to 
destroy  as  many  as  they  could. 

The  days  went  on  pretty  much  the  same :  the  siege 
proceeded  slowly,  and  illness  began  to  make  rapid 
strides.  There  was  an  insufficient  supply  of  clothing, 
and  the  weather  was  growing  wet  and  cold;  men's 
boots  were  worn  out,  and  there  was  none  in  store 
to  replace  them.  Even  the  officers  were  dirty  and 
ragged,  and  began  to  assume  the  appearance  rather  of 
beggars  who  had  donned— after  they  had  well  patched 
them— the  old  discai'ded  costume  of  officers  of  the 
guards,  rather  than  guardsmen,  at  once  the  pride  and 
admiration  of  Rotten  Row  and  the  most  splendid 
salons  of  the  haute  nollesse.  Food,  also,  was  scanty, 
and  without  the  necessary  change  to  preserve  health. 
The  toil,  too,  became  excessive.  It  turned  out  that 
the  generals  in  command  had  accepted  more  ground 
than  they  could  manage  with  the  strength  they  pos- 
sessed. Thus  was  it,  that  the  soldiers  had  four  nights 
out  of  the  seven  engaged  either  in  out-post  duty  or 
in  the  trenches.  In  the  latter  arduous  and  dangerous 
labour,  twenty  four  hours  at  a  stretch  unrelieved  was 
common,  and  even  forty  eight  hours  in  them  not 
altogether  the  exception. 

As  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  men  fell  ill, 
attacked  by  dysentery  and  cholera,  and  were  swept 
off  at  a  fearful  rate.     The  hospitals   were  full,   and 
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those  at  Scutari  aiiJ  elsewhere  were  in  a  fearful  con-  ; 
dition.  Men  not  only  died  by  hundreds  from  incurable  I 
wounds,  from  disease  and  its  attendant  horrors,  but  | 
they  died  under  neglect — or  rather  from  sheer  want  of  j 
attention,  or  the  application  of  the  commonest  remedies.  { 
There  was  a  fierce  struggle  between  Routine,  and 
plain  Common  Sense.     Routine  proved  victorious.     If 
medicines  were  needed  they  were  not  in  store;  if  beds 
on  which  to  lay  those  stricken  down  by  cholera  were 
wanted,  an  order  had  to  travel  from  one,  to  be  taken  ; 
to  another,  to  be  counter-signed  by  a  third,  to  go  up  ' 
to  the  General  Commander-in-Chief  at  head  quarters, 
and  from   him  to    the  head  of  the  Medical    Store 
Department,  and  again  from  him,  to  whoerer  might 
have  charge  of  these  beds. 

"  Six  men  under  my  charge,"  said  a  surgeon  with 
feverish  earnestness  to  a  store  keeper  to  whom  he 
applied  for  beds  for  them,  "  arc  beaten  down  with  the 
cholera,  and  I  want  six  beds." 

"  Have  you  got  an  order  ?"  said  the  official,  with 
the  accustomed  departmental  coolness. 

"  No !"  repUed  the  surgeon,  who  thought  the  fact, 
that  British  soldiers  seized  with  so  dangerous  an 
epidemic  would  be  enough  for  a  mcuibcr  of  that  very 
army.    Innocent  fellow!  no  such  thing. 

"  Must  have  an  order,  signed,  and  counter-signed  by 
the  Commander-in-Chief  ?"  said  the  official. 

"But  it  is  seven  miles  to  head  quarters." 

"Can't  help  that." 

"Seven  miles  back  will  make  fourteen  miles  to 
journey  for  this  order." 

"  Must  have  the  order  ?"  said  the  official. 

**  But,  good  God,  the  men  will  die  1" 

**  Can't  help  that :  there  must  be  an  order  before  I 
can  part  with  the  beds." 

"  Let  me  have  them  on  my  responsibility  ?" 

"  Your  respousibity." 

"Yes,  and  I  will  afterwards  get  you  the  order 
properly  signed." 

"  Pooh !  what  are  you  dreaming  about  ?  If  I  let  them 
go,  it  will  be  »iy  responsibility." 

"  But  you  will  not  let  the  men  die,  if  even  it  be 
your  responsibility.  Curse  the  responsibility!  what 
should  such  rcsponsibiUty  weigh  against  a  number  of 
men's  hves  ?" 

"  Am  not  exjxictcd  to  answer  that  question.  All  I 
know  is,  that  you  must  bring  me  an  order,  signed  by 
Lord  Kaglan,  before  I  iLire  part  with  any  beds,  No 
order — no  beds." 

"  The  men  will  all  pcrbh." 

"  Sorry,  but  can't  help  it :  must  have  an  order." 

The  surgeon  went  away  with  a  sigh— %nd  an  oath 
too,  and  proceeded  for  medicines  to  the  authorities  at 
Balaklava.  He  requested  to  be  provided  with  some 
medicines  for  the  diarrhoea,  and  was  met  by  the  reply, 

"  We  haven't  any  !" 

"Nonsense— anything— opium  will  do," 

"  We  have  n't  any  I" 
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"Some  outor  oil?" 

"  We  have  n't  any." 

"Any  thing  you  have  I'll  tate.** 

"  We  have  n't  any." 

Tlio  surgeon  gave  up  hui  cholera  and  dyscntmo 
patients,  but  he  had  lomo  ton  or  twolTe  in  nging 
fevers.  Ho  asked  for  iomo  Urwt  milidiMW,  and 
received  promptly  the  repljt 

"  We  have  n't  any." 

"  Can  you  give  me  some  for  rbeomatic  patients  ?" 

"  We  have  n't  any." 

"  What,  nothing." 

"  We  have  n't  any." 

And  the  surgeon  had  to  return  without  anything 
aid  any  of  his  patients :  so,  of  coono,  they  di*-^  "<t  -y* 
once. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  romance  in  tliis  >iau» 
ment.    It  is  pact. 

The  mortality  became  frightful,  the  wettlber  aaristod 
it.  The  approaches  to  the  camp  firom  BalaklaTn  were 
broad  troughs  of  sloppy  mud,  or  heavy  adhesive  day, 
which  for  tenacity  had  no  parcUel  on  earth.  The 
commissariat  horses  were  knocked  up,  and  the  poor 
soldiers,  in  addition  to  their  already  overwhelming 
labours,  had  to  bring  up  the  army  supplies,  and  the 
ammunition  to  the  siege  batteries.  Is  it  surprising 
that  in  less  than  one  little  month,  upwards  of  8,500 
British  troops,  sick  and  dying,  were  forwarded  firom  the 
camp  to  the  HopitaLs  at  Scutari  ? 

Clifton  Grey  suffered  with  the  rest  of  bis  com- 
panions; but,  as  in  previous  trials,  his  constitation, 
good  and  unimpaired  by  excesses  of  any  kind,  sustained 
him  through  all.  Abstemious  in  his  habits,  regular, 
so  fiir  as  he  could  be,  ingenious  in  providing  appliance! 
which  his  situation  denied  him,  clever  in  contribnting 
substitutes  for  wants  when  the  actual  article  required 
was  not  forthcoming,  apt  at  cooking,  and  in  all  respects 
all  that  can  be  required  in  a  soldier,  ho  got  over  the 
fearful  difficiUties  better  than  he  anticii>atcd. 

The  frightful  storm  of  the  1 4th  of  November,  which 
caused  so  much  destiniction  in  the  bay  and  on  the  land, 
and  which  added  so  much  to  the  discomfort  and  pro* 
stration  of  the  army,  as  usual  caused  him  but  little 
damage.  His  tent  was  swept  down,  and  everything 
during  the  hurricane  was  whirled  into  the  wildert 
confusion,  but  in  a  few  hours  it  was  up  again,  and  tlia 
interior  restored  pretty  mucli  to  its  former  state.  The 
men  under  his  immediate  control  were,  like  himself, 
spared  from  the  attacks  of  dysentery  or  cholera — they 
stood  the  climate,  fairly  performed  their  duties  well 
and  unmurmuringly,  and  were  alwajs  ready  to  turn 
out  and  meet  the  foe  the  moment  they  were  required. 
But  it  was  only  the  unceaang  attention,  energy,  and 
example  of  Clifton  Grey  that  kept  them  in  this  con- 
dition. He  made  them  steady,  he  enforced  cleanliness, 
he  shewed  them  how  to  vary  the  cooking  of  their  food, 
he  roasted  himself  the  green  coffee,  and  bruised  it  in  a 
substitute  for  a  mill  of  his  own  contriving,  so  that 
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tliey  might  not  have  their  stomachs  disorganised 
through  the  frantic  folly  of  some  pump  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  One  of  the  men  having  been  bred  a  shoe- 
maker, they  relieved  him  by  turns  while  he  worked 
and  kept  them  well  shod — althongh  the  substitutes  for 
boots  were  not  of  a  pattern  which  would  have  gained 
them  admission  to  a  ball-room ;  bnt  their  feet  were 
kept  dry  and  warm,  and  so  their  health  and  sti'cngth 
was  preserved,  and  thus  they  were  always  ready  for 
the  trenches  or  other  duty  j  and  it  was  at  last  noticed 
by  the  heads  of  the  regiment  that  whatever  captain, 
failed  to  bring  up  his  company,  thi'ongh  sickness  or  any 
other  cause,  that  of  which  Clifton  Grey  was  serjeant 
was  never  wanting ;  and  now  that  Captain  Winslow 
was  in  hospital  he  received  the  full  benefit  of  his 
labors,  and  was  frequently  in  receipt  of  a  praising 
comment  from  the  colonel. 

Then,  too,  when  he  could  spare  a  moment,  lie  attended 
like  a  sick  nnrse  upon  Sergeant  Haverel  and  Mickey 
Dunigan ;  and,  as  a  great  favour,  he  obtained  permis- 
sion for  them  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hospital, 
instead  of  being  sent  to  the  hospital  at  Scutari ;  and 
when  the  room  was  imperatively  required  by  those  in 
a  worse  condition  than  themselves,  he  had  been  removed 
to  his  own  tent,  and  his  comrades,  who  had  come  to 
feel  the  strongest  attachment  to  him,  vied  with  him 
in  waiting  on  the  wonnded  men,  supplying  them  with 
comforts  and  necessaries,  while  Clifton,  taking  his 
instructions  from  Mr.  Wilson,  the  snrgeon,  devoted 
himself  to  dressing  the  wonnded  and  administering 
medicine,  while  he  was  rewarded  by  hearing  from  the 
surgeon  they  were  progressing  well  and  rapidly,  and 
that  an  assistant  surgeon  could  not  have  performed 
the  necessary  duties  better  than  he  did. 

At  this  period,  the  middle  of  November,  he  snc- 
ceeded  in  completing  a  letter  to  the  yonng  lady  residing 
at  Malta,  who  had  professed  snch  an  interest  in  Mm, 
and  who  evidently  identified  him  with  some  missing 
relative  by  the  resemblance  he  bore  to  a  certain  por- 
trait. He  acquainted  her  with  the  interception  of  the 
packet  which  she  had  forwarded  to  him,  and  therefore 
with  his  ignorance  of  its  contents.  He  also  related  to 
her  the  story  he  hr.d  heard  from  Mickey  Dunigan,  in 
which  Captain  Winslow  had  figured,  as  informing  the 
corporal  that  he  had  obtained  possession  of  a  document 
that  put  him  into  possession  of  certain  facts  by  which 
he  ascertained  that  Clifton  Grey  stood  between  him 
and  a  large  fortune. 

**  I  am  induced  by  this,"  wrote  Clifton,  "  to  believe 
that  the  secret  promptings  which  have  impelled  you  to 
consider  that  my  resemblance  to  the  portrait  of  your 
near  relative  is  not  merely  accidental,  has  some  real 
foundation.  I  was  myself,  on  examining  it,  struck 
by  the  great  similarity  of  features  between  my  own 
and  those  there  depicted,  but  at  the  same  time  had 
no  positive  reason  to  suppose  it  other  than  one  of  those 
freaks  in  which  Dame  Nature  occasionally  delights.  I 
have  since,  by  the  circumstance  just  mentioned  by  me. 


and  a  review  of  the  past,  been  led  to  think  there  may  be 
-some  truth  in  the  surmise  that  this  likeness  is  less 
accidental  than  hereditary,  and  am  thus  induced  to 
entreat  you  to  repeat  the  contents  of  the  document 
yon  sent  to  me  at  Malta,  but  which  I  did  not  receive, 
in  order  that  I  may  be  enabled  to  trace  some  clue  to 
the  truth,  and,  if  possible,  discover  how  far  the  posses- 
sion of  that  document  by  Captain  Winslow  induced 
him  to  hire  a  Greek  mercenary  to  shoot  me." 

He  added  a  few  more  lines,  briefly  alluding  to  the 
share  he  had  taken  in  the  various  engagements,  and 
his  immunity  from  wounds  hitherto.  The  mail  went 
the  next  day,  early,  at  least  so  it  was  said;  for  at  this 
period  it  was  not  at  all  regular,  and  depended  upon  the 
will  of  Lord  Raglan,  who  had,  on  two  or  three 
occasions,  named  an  hour  for  its  departure;  and 
despatched  it  some  tlu-ee  or  four  hours  earlier,  the 
reports  ofthe  sailing  of  the  mall  were,  therefore,  not 
founded  upon  any  data,  aind  were  more  often  wrong 
than  right.  However,  diffcon  took  his  packet  to  the 
post  office,  along  mth  some  letters  from  some  of  the 
officers,  and  was  at  least  satisfied  that  he  should  be  in 
time.  But  he  had  only  just  reached  the  post  office 
and  deposited  his  letters,  when  an  orderly  from  the 
commander-in-chief  arrived  with  the  command  to  close 
the  box  and  make  up  the  letters,  as  Lord  Raglan 
would,  within  the  next  three  hours,  start  the  steamer 
with  dispatches  for  the  home  govennnent. 

On  his  way  to  his  tent,  Clifton  £neotintered  one  of 
the  hospital  orderlies,  who  halloed -to  him  to  stop. 
Clifton  turned.  ,    "^ 

"  Hey,  sergeant !"  he  cried :  "  Is  your  namS^Grey  ?" 

''  It  is." 

"  Oh,  then,  yon  are  wanted  down  below  at  the  hos- 
pital tent  yonder." 

"  Who  wants  me  there  ?" 

**  Captain  Winslow.  I  have  been  looking  for  you 
this  hour.  He  embarks  almost  immediately  on  board 
the  steamer  for  England.  You  must  look  sharp  or 
yon'll  be  too  late ;  and  he  is  very  anxious  to  say  some- 
thing to  you  before  he  goes." 

Clifton  mused  a  full  minute  before  he  determined  to 
:  comply  with  the  summons.     He  asked  himself,  did  the 
I  captain  wish  to  inflict  upon  him  a  parting  insult  ?   Cap- 
tain Winslow  had  been  fearfully  ill,  and  almost  miracu- 
lously saved  from  thejawsof  the  gaunt  slayer,  cholera; 
:  during  his  complete  prostration  Clifton  had  frequently 
visited  him  with  such  delicacies  as  his  brother  officers 
could  spare  or  he  could  procure  for  him.    He  had  waited 
upon  and  assisted  him  when  utterly  helpless  and  un- 
conscious,  but   as  soon  as  the   danger  was  past  and 
Captain  Winslow,  though  very  slowly,  began  to  recover 
and  recognise  those  who  were  about  him,  Clifton  came 
to  his  side  no  more.    He  felt  convinced  that  the  cap- 
tain knew  nothing  of  this,  and  could  not,  therefore, 
;  desire  to  see  him  to  pay  him  with  ironical  gratitude ; 
at  the  same  time  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  what 
he  really  could  want  with  him  ;  but  as  this  speculation 
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answered  no  purpose,  and  promised  to  bring  him  no 
nearer  to  the  truth,  ho  resolved  to  obey  the  ord«r,  and 
within  II  few  minutes  of  the  time  he  reached  the  tent 
and  presented  hunself  before  Captain  \Vin»loir. 

The  captain  was  reclining  ujion  a  ■ubetitute 
for  a  couch,  and  was  swathed  in  rough  ooarso  cloth- 
ing; he  was  but  the  shadow  of  what  ho  liad  been— 
a  mere  wreck  of  bones  and  tcndous  remained  of  wliat 
bad  been  a  iwwcrful  frame.  His  face,  always  sidlow, 
now  looked  the  colour  of  green  gold,  his  eyes  stm  re- 
tained their  furtive  glance,  but  were  heavy  and  dim, 
his  breath  was  very  short,  and  he  did  not  speak  without 
difficulty.  As  soon  as  his  eye  lighted  upon  Clifton  it 
flashed  for  a  moment,  and  ran  up  and  down  Ids  figure 
from  head  to  foot.     He  gave  a  sickly  smile. 

*'  Well,  Gentleman  Grey,"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  feeble 
voice, "  you  don't  look  the  same  smart,  handsome,  clean 
dandy  you  did  at  Malta." 

He  did  not,  indeed.  His  red  coat,  with  incessant  ex- 
posure to  the  weather,  to  the  smoke  of  powder,  to  the 
bayonet,  to  the  mud  of  the  trenches,  was  greatly 
changed  in  its  aspect.  The  scarlet  hue  had  disaj^pearcd, 
and  was  replaced  by  one  of  port  wine ;  despite  the 
scrupulous  brushing,  it  had  lost  alL«  .pr^ensions  to 
brightness,  and  the  facings  were  no  less  tKhgy*  In 
several  places  it  was  patched,  and  where  it  had  been 
merely  rent  was  mended.  His  trowsers  bore  similar 
signs  of  wear  and  tear — that  is,  as  much  of  them  as 
were  visible,  for  he  had  extemporised  spatterdashes  from 
his  ankle  to  the  top  of  his  knee,  which  were  attached  to 
his  legs  with  strips  of  leather,  wound  round  very  much 
in  the  fashion  of  this  portion  of  the  costume  of  an 
Italian  brigand.  His  smooth,  clean  face  was  now  orna- 
mented with  an  ample  beard  and  moustache,  and 
altogether  he  looked  more  like  the  pioneer  of  the  regi- 
ment emerging  from  ai-duous  service  than  the  smart, 
clean,  gentlemanly  looking  soldier  he  appeared  when,  as 
Captain  Winslow  said,  at  Malta. 

Clifton  intuitively  glanced  down  his  person,  and  ho 
too,  smiled;  he  turned  his  eye-  upon  Captain  Winslow 
and  said : 

"  It  has  been  no  holiday  work  that  has  caused 
a  change  in  my  appearance,  Captain  Winslow.  I  am 
not  alone  in  this  altered  aspect :  you  are  yourself  not 
80  bright  as  you  were.** 

*'Ko  impertinence  to  your  officer:  remember  your 
station,  sir !"  cried  Captain  Winslow, 

*'  I  shall  not  forget  it  sir,  so  long  as  yon  will  con- 
descend to  remember  yours,"  returned  Clifton  haughtily; 
and  then  he  added,  "you  sent  for  me.  Captain  Winslow — 
may  I  bog  to  know  the  purpose  for  which  you 
require  my  presence." 

"  I  am  about  to  return  to  England  on  sick  leave," 
said  the  captain,  with  a  sneer,  "  you  will  carry  my 
luggnge  down  to  Balaklava." 

Clifton  Grey  made  an  impatient  gesture. 

"  Captain  Winslow,"  he  said,  "  cannot  you  under- 
stand how  infinitely  you  yourself  raise  me  above  you 


by  these  petty  exhibttiOM  of  personal  aniinoaitj  and 
malignity.  Yoa  kaov  ihti  1  voold  not— atitber 
would  it  be  expected  of  me  ntpom\  to  anj  soeli 
order.  My  duty  commands  mo  elsewben^  and  is  of  a 
diffisreni  complsiiap.  I,  at  Icast^  Captirfn  Winslow, 
have  seen  some  hard  ighiing.  I  have  so  borne  myself 
m  the  sefval  engigimrti^  m  to  win  aoy  peomoiioo. 
Even  yoorhoifcUsftjrtonMeMmoifiiidapigtolMiigft 
charge  of  nnsoldierly  condaet  opoa^  tlMrdbn  M  mo 
suggest  that  if  you  have  any  pret«BsiOM  to  Iko 
character  of  a  gentleman,  yon  will  hmrw  men  ngMd 
for  the  estimation  in  wUeh  yea  wish  to  bo  held  thai  to 
descend  to  snch  paltry  proceedings  as  to  sommop  MO  to 
bear  your  luggage  to  the  sh^  ai  a  momenfe  wh«i 
the  honots  of  the  country — whieh  pays  me— and  yoo^ 
Captain  Winslow,  to  do  its  work— is  at  stake,  and 
requires  the  beat  energies  of  the  few  lefk  fit  for  dotyin 
the  trenches  or  on  outpoet  duty  to  protect  tke  ounfw 
I,  Captaui  Winsk)w,  bad  twenty-foor  hovM  lA  tko 
trenches,  terminating  at  twelve  last  liflht,  I  tamed 
out  at  six  this  morning,  and  have  been  doing  n^OMBtil 
duty  since  then.  I  am  to  take  oat  a  picket  to*nigiiA» 
Shall  I  report  to  Colonel  Upton  that  yoo,  Gaptala 
Winslow,  who  have  not  yet  drawn  your  sword  iii  one 
engagement,  and  are  now  away  to  England  on  sick 
leave,  insisted  upon  your  power,  as  my 
to  command  mo  to  be  your  porter,  and  so 
doing  the  more  important  regimental  duty  raqnired  of 
me  by  the  service  and  commanded  by  the  colondi?" 

Captain  Winslow  ground  his  teeth,  but  remained 
silent.  Clifton  Gr^  saw  his  adrantage,  and  followed 
it  up. 

"  Yon  have  sent  for  me.  Captain  Winslow,  only  to 
make  me  feel,  if  you  can,  more  bitterly,  the  poeition  in 
which  fate  has  placed  me,  after  having  permitted  me 
to  enjoy  a  status  equal  to  your  own.  You  hsrs^  from 
almost  the  day  I  joined  the  regiment — at  least  sinee 
the  hour  when  I  protected  a  defepcriess  gurl  from  the 
unmanly  outrage  of  your  brother— keaixnl  upon  me 
the  most  trymg  iusults  it  is  possible  for  man  with  any 
sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  own  nature  to  bear,  and 
without  the  shadow  of  a  motive  ** — 

"There  you  he!" 

"Captain  Winslow,  you  pcenme  vgtm  being  m^ 
superior  officer,  and  your  presesit  iDness,  to  use  those 
words. 

"Bah!" 

"  If  yon  live^  and  I  am  spared  through  the  siege, 
you  may  have  occasion  to  alter  your  tooe^  and  to 
render  an  account  which  it  may  not  be  palatable  to 
you  to  meet." 

"Pshaw!" 

"Your  coutemptnous  exclamations  txrvc  the  pur- 
pose only  of  rigidly  fixing  me  in  a  dcurinination  I 
have  formed;  and  I  may  as  well  now  intimato  to  you 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  exact  reparation  from  the 
man  who  hbed  the  Greek  scoundrel  Agr^'peloe  to 
assasluate  me." 
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"  Pah  !  what  is  that  to  me  ?  " 

**  Much.  At  least  it  may  suggest  itself  to  you  that 
it  is  likely  to  prove,  important,  when  I  tell  you  that 
I  know  the  man." 

Captain  Winslow's  lip  quivered  and  curled.  He 
hissed  some  sentence  through  his  teeth,  but  it  was 
inaudible.  Clifton  gazed  upon  his  pale  face  and  shift- 
ing expression  of  countenance  sternly,  as  he  said  : 

*'  Aye ;  it  is  even  the  same  man  that  sounded  Cor- 
poral Dunigan,  and  would  have  enhsted  him  in  the 
murderous  service,  but  that  the  honest  though  humble 
soldier  spurned  the  guilty  action  which  his  superior  in 
station,  but  infinitely  inferior  in  the  nobler  qualities  of  , 
manhood,  wanted  the  hardihood,  or  some  yet  less  esti- 
mable qualification,  to  do  himself." 

"You  are  talking  enigmas  to  me,"  said  Captain 
Winslow,  "  which  I  care  not  to  solve.  I  am  ill  and 
weak,  with  scarcely  strength  for  this  interview  j  but  I 
am  resolved  to  go  through  with  it,  even  if  it  knocks  me 
over  altogether,  because — because  I  hate  you — do  you 
understand  me,  hate  you  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for 
man  to  develope  that  passion !  I  need  not  give  you 
any  other  reason — it  is  enough. 

"Ample— but  powerless  of  ill  to  me." 

"  We  shall  see.  Mark  me!  I  know  more  about 
you  than  you  think  for — I  know  who  and  what  you 
arc,  which  you  do  not — I  know  that  you  inherit  an 
enormous  fortune,  if  you  knew  when,  where,  and  how 
to  claim  it.  Failing  you,  it  reverts  to  me,  who  do 
know  how,  when,  and  where  to  claim  it.  With  it  is 
the  hand  of  one  of  the  loveliest  women  God  ever 
formed ;  young,  exquisitely  beautiful  in  feature,  no  less 
elegantly  formed,  accomplished,  high  born,  and  already 
half  in  love  with  you — " 

"I?" 

"With  you!  Nay,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
she  is  wholly  in  love  with  you.  Here  is  fortune,  rank, 
beauty — all  that  man  on  earth  can  desire — within 
your  grasp.  You  know  not  where  to  seek  it.  If  you 
did,  you  know  not  how  to  claim  it.  I  possess  the 
link  of  the  chain  you  need.  I  go  to  receive  all; 
to  enjoy  your  wealth,  and  revel  in  the  arms  of  the 
beauty  who  pants  to  call  you  her  own.  It  is  to  tell 
you  this  I  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  chew  the  bitter 
cud  which  your  hours  on  outpost  and  your  days  and 
nights  in  the  trenches  will  give  you  an  opportunity  of 
doing.  While  resting  on  the  deep  clay  of  the  unhealthy 
trench,  surrounded  by  the  blood  and  brains  of  slaugh- 
tered comrades — in  the  deep  snow,  the  cutting  sleet, 
the  flooding  rain — while  in  the  dreary  hollows  on 
dangerous  outpost  duty— on  the  muddy  turf  upon 
which  you  stretch  your  exhausted  limbs  after  toil 
beyond  the  limit  of  human  endurance — shig  ever  to 
yourself  the  burden  that  you  are  entitled  to  great 
wealth — to  high  station  —  to  the  embraces  of  rare 
beauty,  but  that  instead  you  are  a  wretched  sergeant  \ 
of  the  line,  exposed  to  tlie  horrors  of  an  ill-conducted 
campaign,  ragged,  shoeless,  half  famished,  doing  the 


duties  of  two  men  and  performing  the  labors  of  three, 
spared  by  some  strange  fatality  from  sickness  and  the 
bullet  or  bayonet  of  the  enemy,  but  yet,  ever  beneath 
their  ghastly  shadow  hanging  over  you,  as  the  sword 
by  a  thread  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Damocles— 
this  the  enjoyment  of  your  vast  estates  and  personal 
riches,  the  hugging  of  your  Minie,  the  only  embrace 
of  beauty  permitted  you.  Now  go,  and  think  over 
this.  Go  and  ask  yourself  whether,  hating  you  as  I 
hate  you— it  is  not  possible  for  hate  to  be  in  excess  of 
that— whether  I  need  lack  gratification  when  I  reap 
all  that  should  be  yours,  all  that  awaits  your  taking,  if 
you  but  knew  how  to  set  about  it  ?  Ask  yourself  if 
my  hate  should  not  be  gorged  to  satiety  by  this  ?  Ask 
yourself  whether  I  could  quit  the  Crimea,  this  island 
to  which  you  are  chained,  Prometheus-like,  with  a 
vulture  preying  upon  your  vitals,  without  sending  for 
you  to  inflict  the  torture  you  must  feel — knowing  what 
I  have  now  communicated  to  you — when  I  have 
departed  ?     Go,  I  have  no  more  to  say  to  you." 

"  But  I  have  to  you.  Mark  me,  Captain  Winslow.  I 
believe  in  the  truth  of  what  you  have  stated,  so  far  as 
my  title  to  rank  and  wealth  extends;  I  have  no 
common  reason  for  my  faith  in  this;  beyond  it  I  leave 
the  issue  in  the  hands  of  Heaven.  You  have  proposed 
certain  issues,  it  is  not  for  you  to  dispose  them 
according  to  your  wish  or  your  will;  however  cun- 
ningly you  may  weave  your  plot,  you  cannot  ensure 
its  success.  I  take  the  benefit  of  that  doubt ;  it  super- 
sedes your  malignant  suggestions ;  it  is  the  dove  with 
the  olive  branch  winging  its  way  to  me  over  the  dark 
and  overwhelming  waters.  Go  your  way — I  go  mine; 
do  your  worst,  I  dare  and  defy  you.  Each  retires  with 
his  conscience — you  to  luxurious  ease,  but  yet  to  act 
the  part  of  the  burglar  and  swindler,  by  taking  posses- 
sion of  that  you  admit  not  to  be  your  own.  I  to  the 
death-exacting  trenches,  to  meet  the  murderous 
sorties,  to  pass  the  long  nights  in  the  black  valley  of 
the  Tchernaya,  exposed  to  the  fatal  influences  of  the 
wintry  elements,  or  the  no  less  dangerous  missile  of 
the  active  foe,  to  the  damp  earth  upon  which  alone 
such  rest  as  can  be  snatched  is  to  be  obtained,  to  meet 
at  any  time  and  in  all  seasons  the  foe  in  bloody  combat. 
Yet,  withal,  I,  with  turmoil,  toil,  and  danger,  the 
happier,  prouder  man  than  you,  with  your  wealth  and 
comfort,  obtained  through  a  cheat,  and  indulged  in 
with  an  ever  present  apprehensive  horror." 

Without  another  word,  or  waiting  to  hear  one, 
Clifton  quitted  the  hospital  tent  and  returned  to  his 
own  tent,  to  await  the  hour  when  he  was  to  take  chaise 
of  the  picket. 

Captain  Winslow  was  borne  on  board  the  Medway, 
and  steamed  away  for  Constantinople,  to  carry  out  the 
infernal  project  he  had,  with  such  brazen  coolness,  ac- 
knowledged his  intention  of  doing.  How  he  succeeded 
we  shall  see  hereafter. 

Clifton  Grey,  at  the  appointed  hour,  marched  out 
with  hb  picket.     It  was  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
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tenant  Linder,  and  was  of  greater  force,  in  respect  of 
numbers,  than  it  had  hitherto  been,  on  account  of  its 
being  destined  for  a  ravine  where  it  was  known  the 
Russians  had  accumulated  a  number  of  the  infantry, 
who  were  posted  in  small  natural  caves,  from  which 
they  were  able  to  inflict  great  miscliief  upon  the  work- 
ing parties  of  the  French  right  attack,  and  also  upon 
the  English  in  their  left  attack.  It  was  determined  to 
dislodge  them,  and  the  advance  of  this  comparatively 
small  force  was  more  in  the  nature  of  a  reconnaissance 
than  with  a  view  to  attack  the  foe  in  theii*  cover  j  but 
it  was  not  the  less  dangerous,  nay,  if  anything,  it  was 
more  so  than  if  it  had  been  an  attack  in  any  force. 

The  night  was  miserable  indeed— the  sky  was  of  a 
pitchy  blackness — the  wind  howled  and  moaned,  and 
the  ground  was  ankle-deep  in  sloppy  mud,  or  a  thick 
tenacious  clay.  Nevertheless,  the  men  pressed  on,  heed- 
less of  the  weather,  some  passing  a  joke,  and  others 
laughing  at  it,  all  bent  on  doing  their  duty  like  bi-ave 
men,  and  none  raising  a  word  of  objection  to  the 
miserable  state  of  the  ground,  or  weather,  or  the 
fangerous  character  of  the  errand  upon  which  they 
were  bound. 

As  the  heavy  rain  pattered  against  the  cabin  window 
of  the  Medway,  as  the  vessel  surged  over  the  turbulent 
billows,  and  the  wind  shrieked  and  whistled  through 
the  rigging  of  the  vessel.  Captain  Winslow  drew  the 
warm  clothing  in  his  comfortable  berth  over  him, 
thought  of  Clifton  Grey,  and  smiled. 

Our  hero,  as  he  pushed  on,  facing  the  cold  beating 
rain,  and  tramping  through  the  miry  slough  to  the 
spot  where  he  might  meet  with  his  death  from  the 
bullet  of  a  Russian,  thought  of  Captain  Winslow, 
shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  pitied  him.  He  was 
startled  at  the  moment  by  Lieutenant  Linder  ob- 
serving to  him,  as  if  he  divined  his  thoughts : 

«  Winslow  has  left  this  for  England." 

"  1  am  aware  of  it,  sir.  I  saw  him  before  he  left  for 
Balaklava  to  go  on  board  the  Medway." 

"  It  was  nearly  all  up  with  him ;  however,  the  devil 
always  provides  for  his  own.  Did  he  make  friends 
with  you  before  he  went  away  ? 

"  He  sent  for  me,  sir." 

"  Ah !  to  read  a  recantation,  I'll  be  sworn ;  and  to 
promise,  if  he  reached  England  alive,  to  give  a  dona- 
tion to  a  church,  and  offer  up  prayers  for  your  safety. 
Eh?  Was  it  not  so?" 

*'  Something  diflferent.  He  sent  for  me  to  say,  that 
he  had  the  right  to  a  reversion  of  rank  and  property 
to  a  vast  amount,  on  my  failing  to  claim  it.  As  he 
assured  me  I  knew  neither  where  to  make  my  claim, 
or  even  if  I  did,  how  to  substantiate  it,  and  he  did, 
I  might  comfort  myself  under  the  performance  of  my 
duty,  with  a  conviction  that  he  was  enjoying  all  the 
luxury  wealth  and  station  can  give,  which  properly 
should  be  mine." 

•'  The  devil !  And  do  you  believe  that  there  is  any 
truth  in  what  he  said  ?  " 


*'  I  have  not  a  doubt  of  it." 

"Um!  that's  not  at  all  agreeable.  One  thing, 
by-the-bye,  is  fortunate,  and  may  prove  a  solace 
to  you,  my  friend  Mandeville,  of  the  33rd,  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  left  hand  at  the 
Alma,  has  gone  home  in  the  Medway.  He  is  an 
idle  man,  unless  he  has  a  pursuit,  and  once  fairly  on 
it,  he  will  follow  it  out  to  a  result  with  untiring 
energy.  He  asked  me  to  give  him  an  idea  to  kill 
ennni,  going  home.  •  Jack,'  said  I  to  him,  '  there's 
Winslow  going  in  the  same  ship  with  you.  He  is  a 
fellow  who  cannot  exist  without  a  plot,  a  plan,  or  con- 
trivance of  some  sort  on  his  hands,  and  always  for  a 
bad  object;  of  that  I  would  stake  my  life.  Watch 
him  narrowly,  and  ascertain  what  new  game  he  is  up 
to.  You  will  then  have  plenty  to  amuse  yourself  with 
on  your  voyage  home.*  •  I  will,'  he  replied,  thanking 
me  for  the  suggestion  j  *  and  if  he  arrives  in  England 
without  my  being  in  possession  of  his  scheme 
he  is  either  a  much  cleverer  fellow  than  I  have  yet  met 
with,  or  I  am  losing  my  powers  of  unweaving  a  tan- 
gled web.'  I  am  glad  that  you  have  told  me  he  has  a 
nefarious  purpose  which  he  intends  carrying  out,  for  I 
am  sure  Jack  Mandeville  will  unkennel  it,  and  not  rest 
until  he  has  completely  and  utterly  thwarted  it.  It 
may,  too,  be  the  means  of  working  you  good  in  the  end. 
Strange  what  important  results  spring  from  unforseen 
circumstances !  Fd  wager  my  existence  that  Winslow 
never  took  Jack  Mandeville  into  his  calculation,  and 
that  very  omission  will  fling  him  to  a  certainty." 

Clifton  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  what  he  heard, 
but  breathed  a  devout  wish  that  he  might  be  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  action  before  the  dinouement  took  place. 

The  men  had  now  reached  the  limit  of  their  march,' 
and  they  were  posted  in  certain  numbers  on  particular 
spots,  with  orders  to  advance  when  they  saw  their  com- 
rades engaged,  only  on  a  given  signal,  and  in  the  full 
character  of  a  support. 

Clifton  Grey,  with  a  dozen  men,  now  prepared  for 
the  commencement  of  the  work,  aad  he  said  to  Lieu- 
tenant Linder,  before  he  advanced, 

"  Can  you  see  those  four  stone  huts  down  in  the  left 
of  the  ravine — they  are  hardly  visible  in  the  hazy 
gloom — away  there  in  the  gully  to  the  left." 

"  I  see  them  now." 

"  They  are  full  of  Russian  riflemen  armed  with  the 
Minie.  They  can  bring  their  rifles  to  bear  on  the 
French  right  and  our  left  attacks,  and — ah !  there  goes 
one!"  he  suddenly  interrupted  himself  by  observing,  as 
a  flash  of  light,  a  puff  of  white  smoke,  and  the  sharp 
crack  of  a  rifle  from  one  of  the  places  indicated  showed 
it  to  be  tenanted  by  the  men  he  had  named. 

"  Tlie  Russians  are  lodging  there,  safe  enough,"  said  ■. 
Lieutenant  Linder,  "  How  do  you  propose  to  get  them 
out  ?" 

"  We  shall  steal  on  to  that  further  one  to  the  left 
first,  by  crawling  along  the  groimd  till  we  have  got  far 
away  to  the  Lft,  and  then  advancing  in  Indian  file,  as 
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noiselessly  as  possible,  until  we  get  close  upon  the  hut, 
then  make  a  dash  for  it — wo  arc  sure  to  take  it.     I 


shall  immecVmtcly  blow  a  blast  on  a  buglo  I  have  with    but  Cliilon,  leading  his  men,  duhed  at  them  before  they 


me.  You  will  then  advance  upon  the  hut  I  have  got 
possession  of,  and  wo  will  dash  out  uixm  the  next ;  the 
other  men  will  advance  at  full  speed  upon  the  two  we 
have  captured,  and  wc  can  then  advance,  followed  by 
our  supports,  on  the  other  two,  drive  out  tho  Busslans, 
and  thus  take  possession  of  all  tho  huts." 

"  Tho  plan  is  a  good  one,  I'll  do  my  best  to  follow 
it  out." 

"  There  arc  some  caverns,  too,  with  some  Russians  in 
tlrem,  whom  we  must  dislodge,  but  we  shall  know  more 
about  them  when  wo  get  down  there." 

"  All  right ;  sound  the  bugle  the  instant  you  are 
ready  for  us,  and  we  will  bo  down  with  you  with  the 
speed  of  three-year-olds  over  the  Hat  at  Newmarket.'' 

Clifton  Grey  moved  off  with  his  dozen  comrades, 
proceeding  slowly  and  stealthily  under  cover  of  the  ridgy 
ground  until  they  reached  a  particular  spot,  when  they 
lay  down  and  trailed  themselves  lUong  the  wot  grass, 
preserving,  however,  thoir  rifles  from  the  damp,  for  life 
and  death  were  involved  in  that  precaution.  Th«y 
crawled  noiselessly  on  until  tho  uneven  ground  enabled 
them,  by  stooping  low  down,  to  take  the  hut  in  flank, 
without  in  that  dark,  gloomy  atmosphere,  running 
the  risk  of  discovery,  until  they  were  close  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  hut. 

They  reached  within  a  hundred  paces  of  the  hut, 
when  Clifton  halted  and  motioned  to  his  men  to  do  the 
same.  They  stood  still  and  remained  as  silent  as  the 
grave.  They  plainly  heard  the  Russians  laughing  and  \ 
talking,  and  apparently  unconscious  they  had  un 
enemy  so  near.  Clifton  now  whispered  to  each  man 
his  allotted  duty,  and  when  they  had  all  declared  they 
w^ere  quite  ready,  he  bade  them  not  to  utter  a  sound 
but  to  follow  him  at  the  very  top  of  their  speed.  They 
had  fixed  bayonets,  because  he  was  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  take  the  first  without  a  shot  being  fired,  and 
hoped,  if  he  succeeded,  to  make  easy  work  of  the 
others. 

Grasping  his  rifle  ready  to  use  it  either  for  firing  or 
for  the  bayonet,  he  sprung  forward  like  a  deer 
pursued  by  the  hunter's  hounds.  In  an  instant  he 
was  in  the  hut,  and  cried  in  French  : 

"  Surrender  yourselves  prisoners,  or  we  will  bayonet 
every  man  of  yoa." 

At  the  same  instant  his  comrades  crowded  into  the 
hut.  The  Russians,  completely  surprised  and  panic- 
stricken,  cried  for  quarter,  and  threw dowii  their  arms; 
they  were  all  made  prisoners  and  their  arms  secured. 
Leaving  two  men  sentry  over  the  prisoners  with  their 
rifles  cocked  and  presented,  ho  blew  a  blast  from  a 
small  bugle  he  had  with  him,  and  strained  his  eyes  in 
the  direction  in  which  he  knew  Lieutenant  Linder 
would  advance,  and  soon  saw  a  black  mass  moving 
forward  with  great  rapidity  towards  tho  hut  where  he 
was  stationed  with  his  men. 


They  were  evidently  seen  by  the  BoMiaiu  in  the 
nearest  hut.  for  they  discharged  eereral  rifles  at  them. 


liad  time  to  reload,  and  was  soon  engaged  in  a  hand  to 
bund  conflict,  as  he  quickly  foond,  with  nearly  treble 
his  number.  Occapied  as  he  was  in  the  deadly 
struggle,  he  Ixad  no  opportunity  of  directing  Lieutenant 
Liudcr  where  to  aid  him  by  a  blast  of  ^  nnd 

tho  little  party  were   placed  in  inuii  gcr. 

However,  by  skill  in  tlie  use  of  his  rifle  mnd  buyonett 
he  disposed  of  his  antagonist  by  a  death  wound,  blew  the 
bugle  lustily,  and  cheering  on  hie  men  to  fresh 
exertions,  plunged  again  into  tho  struggle  with  an 
ardent  fury  that  made  his  opponents  give  ground 
before  him.  Still,  the  odds  being  so  manifestly  unequal, 
the  Eussians  took  hearty  maintained  their  ground, 
slowly  but  suroly  closed  around  thdr  aMailant^  and 
subsequently,  in  lang^uage  which  the  English  neither 
understood  nor  heeded,  called  upon  them  to  tlirow 
down  their  arms  or  be  slain.  Tho  British  replied  only 
by  shouts,  and  fighting  more  fiercely  than  c^'er. 

At  this  moment,  Lieutenant  Linder  and  his  men 
came  up  at  the  pas  de  charge,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  Russians  were  panic  stricken  at  the  sight ;  they 
threw  away  their  muskets,  and  fled  at  the  top  of  their 
speed ;  the  others  surrendered. 

On  went  Clifton,  foUowedby  hischoeenoomnides,to 
the  third  hut,  where  he  arrived  as  soon  as  those  who  had 
fled  thither,  but  the  men  in  possession  of  this  cover  were 
by  this  time  aroused  to  a  sense  of  their  danger,  and 
they  met  the  advancing  guards  by  a  Tclley,  which  made 
several  of  the  poor  fellows  bite  the  earth.  Without 
pausing,  however,  Clifton  and  his  companions  rushed 
on,  and  again,  a  desperate  hand  to  band  conflict  ensued. 
Here,  as  before,  the  Russians  far  outnumbered  their 
antagonists,  and  the  stru^lc  therefore  was  pro- 
portionably  desperate.  Once  more  Lieutenant  Linder 
arrived  with  his  reinforcement,  and  made  a  tloahirfg 
charge,  but  the  Russians  at  the  same  instant  were 
reinforced,  the  relative  numbers  wese  thus  perceired, 
and  the  Russians  still  maintained  the  superiority  of 
force. 

They  crossed  bayonets ;  but  though  they  fought  with 
bravery,  they  were  no  match  with  this  formidable 
I  weapon  for  the  Guai-ds,  who  drove  them  back  by 
physical  force,  seconded  by  a  cool  and  daring  courage^ 
\  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  troops  in  the  world — 
by  in  fact  a  display  of  that  soliditS  which  the  French 
officers  6ix)ke  of  in  such  liigh  terms  of  admiration. 
All  this  tiine,  men  on  both  sides  were  loading  and 
firing  as  fast  as  they  could,  or,  if  too  closely  pressed^ 
using  the  cold  steel.  Clifton  ably  supported  Lieute- 
nant Linder,  who  took  the  direction,  the  moment  he 
arrived,  of  the  aflair,  and  fought  with  his  accustomed 
reckless  daring,  cheering  on  bis  men  to  emxdate  his 
deeds,  which  were  worthy  of  the  high  character  he 
sought  to  carve  for  himself. 

But  as  there  is  many  a  slip  between  the  cup  and  the 
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Up,  so  Lieutenant  Linder,  at  the  moment  he  made  a 
plunge  forward  with  loud  and  animating  cries  to  com- 
pel the  retreat  of  the  Russians  to  whom  they  were 
opposed,  stumbled,  and  fell  prostrate  on  the  ground. 
Before  he  could  ai-ise  a  Russian  sprung  on  him,  and 
with  both  hands  upraised  his  musket  to  bayonet  him. 
Before  he  could  thrust  it  down,  the  bayonet  of  Clifton 
Grey  pierced  his  chest,  and  he  was  hurled  to  the  blood- 
stained turf.  Others,  however,  rushed  to  either 
capture  the  prostrate  officer  or  to  slay  himj  but 
Clifton  Grey  sprung  across  his  body,  and,  clubbing  his 
musket,  swung  it  round  him,  and  kept  the  Russians 
at  bay.  He  shouted  to  his  comrades  to  close  up  and 
support  him;  while  the  Russians,  believing  that, 
from  the  exertions  made  by  the  sergeant  and  privates 
to  rescue  and  save  him,  that  the  lieutenant  was  of 
more  consideration  than  he  appeared  to  be,  redoubled 
their  efforts  to  capture  him.  In  vain.  Clifton  Grey 
maintfuned  his  position.  Fired  at,  thrust  at,  even 
flung  at— for  some  of  the  Russians,  who  cared  not  par- 
ticularly for  close  quarters,  took  up  large  stones  and 
threw  them — he  was  yet  neither  wounded  nor  injured, 
nor  did  he  budge  an  inch ;  he  only  animated  liis  com- 
panions by  lusty  exclamations— by  appeals  to  their 
courage,  and  to  their  prowess,  and  at  length  had  the 
satisfaction  of  finding,  by  a  renewed  effoi-t  by  all  his 
party,  the  Russians  were  made  to  fall  back,  and  Lieu- 
tenant Linder  gained  his  feet  again. 

"  I  am  unhurt,  Grey  !'*  shouted  the  lieutenant,  when 
fairly  on  his  legs  once  more."  **  Hurrah !  England 
and  the  Queen !  Give  it  them,  lads ;  here  comes  our 
reinforcement.    Drive  them  before  you,  lads  I" 

The  men  responded  with  a  wild  shout.  The  Rus- 
sians were  shaken;  they  hesitated,  gave  way,  and  fled 
to  their  last  hut  in  the  vicinity.  They  were  not  per- 
mitted a  moment's  respite ;  with  loud  and  vociferous 
cheers  the  Guards  pursued  them,  loading  as  they  ran. 
By  the  advice  of  Clifton  Grey,  and  under  the  command 
of  Lieutenant  Linder,  as  soon  as  they  came  up  with 
the  Russians,  who  were  at  their  last  post  in  this  spot 
drawn  up  to  receive  them,  they  fell  flat  on  their  faces 
at  a  word,  and  as  if  by  the  stroke  of  an  enchanted 
wand.  At  the  very  instant  the  Russians  discharged  a 
deadly  volley  of  bullets,  which,  like  a  heavy  storm  of 
hail,  went  whistling  and  hissmg  over  their  heads,  the 
ping  ping  note  telling  that  the  Russians,  like  them- 
selves, were  armed  with  the  fearful  Minie. 

The  sounds  of  this  discharge  were  yet  in  their  ears 
when  up  sprung  the  bold  Fusiliers,  let  fly  a  sharp 
volley,  and  with  shouts  sprung  upon  their  foe,  to  do 
battle  with  them  with  the  bayonet.  The  line  of  steel 
glittered  brightly  and  fearfully  in  the  gloom  of  the 
night,  and  the  force  and  speed  with  which  these 
powerful  fellows  inislied  into  close  quarters  would  have 
compelled  a  body  of  equally  stalwart  men  accustomed  to 
such  tremendous  warfare  to  have  received  the  sweeping 
chai'ge  unbroken.  The  Russians  opposed  to  them  were 
not  of  this  character,  for  they  fell  back  before  the 
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bristling  bayonets  presented  at  them  so  compactly  and 
so  formidably.  Not  an  instant  to  recover  was  allowed 
them. 

"They  run!  they  run!"  shouted  Clifton,  "drive 
them  in  boys,  hurrah !  On  with  you,  lads,  the  huts 
are  our  own !" 

And  so  they  were.  Utterly  broken,  disorganised, 
and  beaten,  the  Russians  stood  no  longer,  but  went  at 
full  speed  towards  their  lines,  the  Fusiliers  purauing^ 
them  until  the  hizz-hom-hish  of  a  shell  from  the 
artillery  of  the  Russians  advised  them  to  give  over 
the  pursuit,  and  return  to  those  who  had  established 
themselves  in  the  huts  so  lately  possessed  by  the 
Russian  riflemen. 

Within  they  found  blankets,  great  coats,  raki, 
muskets,  and  ammunition  in  plenty.  Clifton,  who 
much  doubted  whether  they  would  be  suffered  to 
retain  their  victory  without  a  struggle  to  regain  it, 
made  the  men  cram  their  cartouche  boxes  with  the 
cartridges,  which  were  in  profusion  stored  away  in 
the  hut.  Loading  himself  with  a  quantity,  and  sup- 
plying likewise  two  or  three  of  the  men  with  a  bundle 
of  them,  he,  leaving  Lieutenant  Linder  in  charge  of 
the  hut  nearest  to  the  Russian  main  body,  hastened  to 
those  huts  which  were  garrisoned  by  small  bodies  of 
his  parties,  and  filled  up  the  boxes  of  every  man  with 
ammunition — a  wise  precaution,  as  it  turned  out.  On 
making  his  way  back,  he  heard  the  rapid  tramp  of 
armed  soldiers,  and  as  the  sounds  advanced  from  his 
own  lines,  he  paused  until  they  came  up,  and  then  ho 
challenged.  An  oflicer  replied,  and  Clifton  went  up 
to  him ;  he  found  three  companies  of  the  Rifle  Brigade 
under  Captain  Tryon,  who  enquired  of  him  the  oc- 
casion of  the  firing.     Clifton  told  him  in  brief  terms. 

**  It  is  well  done,"  he  replied.  **  We  came  out  for 
the  very  purpose ;  however,  we  had  better  on  to  the 
hut  held  by  Lieutenant  Linder,  for  surely  the 
Russians  will  not  let  a  handful  of  men  retain  posts  of 
such  importance." 

"  Such  is  my  impression,"  said  Clifton,  *'  and  for 
that  reason  I  have  served  the  men  all  well  out  with 
ammunition  found  in  the  furthermost  hut;  there  is  yet 
a  large  number  of  rounds  there." 

"Of  which  we  will  avail  ourselves,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Tryon." 

"  Hush !"  cried  Clifton  hastily.  **  By  heavens !  a 
body  of  Russians  are  advancing  upon  Lieutenant 
Linder's  post.  I  hear  the  rifles  of  the  men  at  play 
on  them;  follow  me.  Captain  Tyron,  we  have  not 
an  instant  to  lose." 

** Rifles!"  shouted  Captain  Tryon,  "shew  the 
Russians  how  the  Rifle  Brigade  handle  the  Minie. 
Quick  march.    Forward,  lads." 

And  forward  they  went,  at  a  trot. 

A  strong  column  of  Russians  was  pouring  down 
from  the  main  body  of  the  Russians  upon  the  cap- 
tured post,  and  already,  as  they  advanced,  the  small 
body  of  Fusiliers  were  doing  fearful  execution  with 


their  rifle«,  ond  yet  the  Rassians  pressed  on.  And 
so  did  the  Rifles.  It  was  a  race  as  to  who  should  bo 
at  the  coveted  spot  first ;  and  it  was  decided  by  both 
reaching  it  together ;  but  the  Riflo  Brigade  poured  in 
»ach  an  oTcrwhelming,  well-directed,  and  fatal  rolloy, 
that  the  column  of  Russians  ot  ouco  fell  back  in  dis- 
order, with  a  considerable  number  of  killed  aud 
wounded.  Oneo  more  they  fell  back  on  the  main 
body;  and  now  the  Fusiliers  prepared  to  giro  up 
possession  of  their  huts  to  the  Rifles,  who  proceeded 
to  establish  themselves  in  them ;  but  before  the 
Guards  retired,  the  huts  were  again  assailed  by 
another  strong  body  of  Russians,  composed  of  seroral 
columns,  and  they  made  desperate  exertions  to  regain 
the  huts  and  caves  out  of  which  they  had  been  driven 
by  80  small  a  force.  But,  once  out,  they  wore  not 
permitted  to  enter  again.  The  British  troops  main- 
tained themselves  with  their  accustomed  pertinacity, 
aud,  after  a  terrible  loss,  the  Russians  were  forced  to 
retreat.  The  Rifles  and  the  Guards  having  succeeded 
in  demoralizing  them  by  the  fearful  execution  their 
Minies  had  made,  rushed  out  to  give  them  a  parting 
speeding  on  their  way.  The  grey-coated  Muscovites, 
thoroughly'  repulsed,  finally  retreated  to  their  lines, 
their  path  marked  by  their  dead  and  dying. 

The  last  brush  was,  however,  fatal  to  the  bravo 
Captain  Tryon,  whoso  gallantry  and  soldierlike  quali- 
fications made  him  a  valuable  servant  to  his  country, 
j  and  whose  estimable  qualities  endeared  him  to  all 
who  had  the  happiness  of  his  friendship  or  the  plea- 
sure of  his  ac#[uaintance.  While  cheering  on  his  men, 
exhibiting  that  energy,  and  at  the  same  time  the  cool- 
ness so  essential  to  military  success,  a  Minid  bullet 
pierced  his  brain,  and  he  fell,  never  to  rise  again. 

Clifton  Grey  was  closo  to  the  spot,  and  was  the 
first  to  raise  him  as  he  fell.  He  bore  him  tenderly 
to  the  hut,  but  saw  that  any  further  attention  to  him 
was  useless.  The  soul  of  as  gallant  a  soldier  as  ever 
headed  a  comx^any,  had  winged  its  way  to  his  Maker, 
and  ho  had  but  to  utter  a  prayer  and  leave  his  lifeless 
form  to  the  care  of  his  o^Yn  men,  who  would  pay  his 
lifeless  remains  all  the  respect  to  which  it  was 
entitled.  And  there  was  no  fear  of  this,  for  the  men 
were  much  attached  to  him,  and  would  pay  the  last 
tribute  to  him  with  emotion,  and  little  less  than 
reverence. 

The  grey  dawn  of  the  morning  shewed  itself  over 
the  heights,  when  the  picket  under  Lieutenant  Linder 
was  relieved  and  returned  to  camp.  The  night's 
work  was  reported,  and  the  men  were  dismissed  to 
sleep,  while  others  went  on  with  the  work  of  destruc- 
tion and  death. 

On  the  following  day  Clifton,  released  from  another 
twelve  hours'  picket  duty,  was  ordered  to  attend  his 
Colonel,  and  when  he  entered  his  presence  Colonel 
Upton  said — 

"  Stand  forward,  Grey.  I  have  heard  from  Lieu- 
tenant Linder  an  encomiastic  account  of  your  be- 


haviour at  the  taking  of  the  Oreni  the  night  before 
last.  It  was  a  very  smart  affair^a  very  smart  one 
indeed,  and  reflects  the  highest  credit  upon  those 
who  conceived  and  ezeeoted  it.  Lieutenant  Linder 
tells  me  that  it  iraf  yoa  who  planned  the  seriatim 
capture  of  them,  availing  yourself  sacceMtTely  of  the 
support  of  your  reserves  until  the  whole  of  them 
were  in  your  hands." 

Clifton  bowed. 

"  It  was  skilfully  designed.  He  telb  me  yoa  com* 
menced  the  work  and  completed  it  P" 

"Lieutenant  Lindcr's  modesty.  Colonel,"  Mud 
Clifton,  hastily,  "has  induced  him  to  sacriflco  bit 
own  largo  share  of  credit  to  advance  uuduly  my 
interests.  To  his  great  brarery,  hit  coolneM,  hii 
military  knowledge — '* 

"  True— true,  Linder  is  a  good  soldier  and  a  brave 
one,  but  he  detailed  the  circumstances  to  me  exactly 
as  they  happened  ;  and  for  myself,  uninfluenced  by 
what  ho  said  in  your  favor — and  he  did  praise  yon,  I 
confess — I  can  judge  pretty  nearly  what  share  you 
took  in  the  affair.  It  affords  me  the  very  greatest 
pleasure  to  tender  you  my  approbation,  and  to  inform 
you  that  General  Canrobert  has  sent  to  Lord  Ra:;Ian 
'to  thank  him  in  the  name  of  the  French  army  for 
the  important  service  rendered  by  dislodging  the 
Russians  from  those  covers,  for  the  loss  and  annoy- 
ance to  the  French  Artillery  of  the  right  attack,  as 
well  as  our  own,  was  considerable.  The  Commander- 
in-Chief  has  sent  for  Lieutenant  Linder  to  give  him 
the  details,  and  you  have  my  permission  to  accompany 
him.  As  I  have  reported  to  Lord  Raglan  the  share 
you  took  in  the  capture  of  the  huts  and  cares,  his 
lordship  may  be  desirous  of  speaking  an  approving 
word  to  you." 

"  Colonel,  beliero  me  T  am  deeply  grateful  for  your 
most  considerate  kindness;"  exclaimed  Clifton,  as 
the  colonel  ceased  to  speak. 

"  Nonsense,  man !  To  me  it  is  a  gratification  of  a 
very  higli  nature  to  award  praise  where  it  is  deserved 
— to  confer  regard  where  it  is  merited.  You  ore 
entitled  to  all  I  have  said  and  done — perhaps  more. 
Indeed,  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  hare  gone  so 
far  as  I  ought ;  for  I  have  noticed  you  frequently  of 
late  for  your  admirable  discipline — for  your  soldier- 
like conduct — and  for  the  able  condition  of  the  men 
immediately  under  your  superintendence;  and  it  is 
only  proper  that  such  conduct  should  be  estimated 
at  its  right  value,  and  openly  commended  and  encou- 
raged.  Here  u  Linder  ;  you  will  accompany  him  to 
head  quarters.  Good  day.  Grey  !  I  shall  speak  to 
you  again  on  this  matter.  Linder,  your  pai>er8  are 
ready." 

Lieutenant  Linder,  who  at  that  moment  entered, 
smiled  at  seeing  Clifton  Grey  with  a  deeper  flush 
upon  his  embrowned  skin  than  it  usually  wore— for 
he  knew  that  it  was  the  result  of  no  unpleasant  com- 
munication.    He  took  the  dispatch — made  his  obci- 
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sance — he  had  been  previously  instructed — and 
catching  Clifton  by  the  arm  with  hi3  left  hand,  they 
quitted  the  tent  and  proceeded  to  head  quarters.    . 

Lord  Raglan  and  his  staff  were  located  near  the 
farm  of  Dreuzde-otar,  and  as  Clifton  mounted  the 
rising  ground  in  front,  he  saw  the  white  walls  of  Lord 
Raglan's  house  standing,  with  the  sky  for  a  back- 
ground, and  in  front  of  it  a  number  of  horses — 
some  with  riders,  others  without.  Officers  of  various 
regiments  were  lounging  upon  anything  which  afforded 
a  lean,  or  were  seated  on  their  steeds  awaiting  com- 
munications. Sentries  were  posted,  pacing  slowly  to 
and  fro,  to  keep  off  intruders  and  strangers ;  and  sol- 
diers, off  duty,  were  in  large  numbers  sauntering  to 
and  fro,  looking  on  nothing  in  particular  and  every- 
thing in  general. 

The  deep  booming  of  the  siege  guns  was  proceeding 
as  it  had  been  day  after  day,  and  the  white  smoke 
wreathing  up  in  the  air,  tinged  with  rainbow  hues 
won  out  of  sunshine,  told  the  direction  in  which  the 
struggle  was  going  on  without  ceasing.  A  delay  of  an 
hour  and  a  half,  expended  in  conversation,  chiefly 
about  the  affair  of  the  20th,  by  Lieutenant  Linder 
with  a  number  of  officers,  during  which  a  knot  of  them 
gathered  round  Clifton  to  ask  questions  of  detail  in 
respect  to  the  engagement,  and  then  admission  was 
obtained  to  the  commander-in-chief.  Clifton  re- 
mained without — but  not  for  long.  An  orderly, 
some  ten  minutes  after  the  lieutenant  had  been  in 
the  presence  of  Lord  Raglan,  summoned  Clifton  to 
appear  before  him,  and  with  an  increased  throbbing 
of  the  heart  he  obeyed. 

He  was  led  into  a  room,  meanly  furnished,  but  pre- 
senting evidence  that  the  commander-in-chief  had 
plenty  of  employment  for  his  pen  as  well  as  his  head 
and  military  knowledge  in  the  government  of  the  army. 
A  large  table,  at  which  sat  two  clerks,  was  covered 
with  papers  and  forms,  at  which  they  scribbled  with 
exemplary  perseverance.  Lord  Raglan's  own  table 
was  likewise  covered  with  papers  of  remarkable  variety, 
written  and  printed,  and  exhibited  chaotic  confusion, 
except  to  his  experienced  and  practised  eye.  Upon 
the  walls  were  large  maps,  hastily  affixed,  bearing 
marks  of  being  frequently  consulted. 

Lord  Raglan  was  standing  with  his  back  to  a  fire, 
and  facing  Lieutenant  Linder,  who  was  standing  be- 
fore him  in  an  attitude  of  respectful  attention.  By 
his  side  stood  a  French  general  officer.  Some  other 
individuals  of  position  were  in  the  room,  but  Clifton 
had  no  eyes  for  them.  He  turned  his  gaze  on  Lord 
Raglan,  whom  he  had  hitherto  only  seen  in  the  field,  ;: 
and  scanned  his  pale,  thoughtful,  but  kind  looking  ' 
face,  and  somewhat  spare  figure,  with  considerable 
interest,  but  he  was  not  permitted  time  for  more  than 
a  casual  survey.  The  quick  eye  of  Lord  Raglan  noted 
him  as  he  entered,  and  he  fixed  a  close  scrutinizing 
glance  upon  our  hero,  andsa id: 

"Oh,  this  is  the  sergeant  of  the  Fusiliers  of  whom  ; 


Colonel  Upton  speaks  in  such  flattering,  and  you  in 
such  high,  terms.  Stand  forth,  sergeant.  What  is 
your  name  ?" 

"  Grey,  my  lord  j  Sergeant  Clifton  Grey,"  he  replied 
promptly.'* 

"  Yom-  age  ?" 

*'  In  my  twenty-second  year,  my  lord." 

**  Um !  You  are  well  developed  for  your  age.  How 
long  have  youjoinejd?" 

•*  Twelve  months  in  September  last." 

"And  before  that!" 

"  I  had  just  matriculated  for  college." 

*'  Ha !  and  enter  the  army  as  a  private  j  from  what 
cause? 

"Circumstances  my  lord,  over  which  I  had  no 
control  whatever,  threw  me  on  the  world  penniless." 

*'  And  you  enlisted  ? 

"Idid,  my  lord." 

*'  To  save  a  foolish  rustic,  who,  in  a  love  frenzy 
had  taken  the  Queen's  shilling,  from  being  toi-n  from 
his  mother,  whose  only  support  he  was ;  briefly,  my 
lord,  that  is  the  truth  of  a  very  touching  etory  told 
to  me  by  the  serjeant,  who  accepted  Gray  as  a  sub- 
stitute," exclaimed  Lieutenant  Linder,  with  earnest- 
ness. 

"  Enough,"  said  Lord  Raglan,  *'  that,  coupled  with 
what  you  have  said.  Grey,  explains  the  mystery: 
men  of  position  rarely  enlist  in  the  ranks,  unless 
under  circumstances  not  quite  favourable  to  them. 
However,  I  have  heard  a  high  character  of  you. 
Grey.  By  the  bye,  I  remember  you  were  at  the 
Alma,  and  received  your  promotion  from  His  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  for  being  the  first 
to  enter  one  of  the  Russian  redoubts." 

CKfton  bowed  to  him. 

*'  Ah !"  he  added  with  a  smile,  "  a  moot  point,  but 
where  all  did  so  bravely,  the  last  has  but  little  depre- 
ciatory attached  to  him.  You  were  at  Inkermann 
too?" 

Lieutenant  Linder  answered  tliis  by  a  glowing 
eulogy  upon  his  actions  that  day. 

*'  You  have  a  warm  friend  in  Linder,  sergeant," 
said  his  lordship,  with  a  smile. 

"  He  has  thrice  saved  my  life,  my  lord,"  exclaimed 
Lieutenant  Linder,  energetically. 

"  True — true,  true !"  repeated  Lord  Raglan  expres- 
sively, as  though  he  was  pleased  by  the  gratitude 
evinced  by  the  lieutenant. 

They  now  came  to  the  struggle  of  the  huts,  and 
Lord  Raglan  made  Clifton  repeat  all  that  took  place  : 
he  listened  attentively,  and  when  he  had  ended,  he 
said  with  a  sigh : 

"PoorTryon!  he  met  a  soldier's  fate,  he  deserves 
the  kind  remembrances  of  his  country." 

Then  he  spoke  some  warm  words  of  praise  to 
Clifton,  approved  of  his  military  manoeuvres  displayed 
in  the  affair  of  the  huts,  and  of  the  gallantry  which 
led  to  success  in  the  undertaking,   declared  him  a 
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Sergeant  Mnjor,  and  promised  to  recommend  him  to 
the  notice  of  Her  Majesty  for  a  commiiflion. 
"  Youra  is  an  example  which  I  trust,  Grey,"  said  hii 
lordship,  "your  comrades  will  emulate.  You  entered 
the  ranks  unfriended  and  unknown  ;  by  steady  con- 
duct, sobriety,  by  strict  attention  to  discipline,  by 
uniformly  performing  your  duty,  by  respectful  and 
proper  demeanor,  by  great  bravery,  and  excellent 
military  acquirements,  you  hare  placed  yourself  in  the 
fair  road  to  obtain  all  the  honours  the  army  affords. 
At  the  highest  point  ns  a  non-commissioned  ofRcer 
you  can  reach,  a  door  has  been  graciously  opened  by 
her  majesty  to  that  rank  whicli,  onco  obtained,  leads 
up  to  the  position  I  hare  now  the  honour  to  hold.  I 
imagine  it  will  bo  quite  unnecessary  for  me  to  im- 
press upon  you  the  prudence  of  proceeding  as  you 
have  commenced,  but,  I  may  assure  you,  that  if  you 
persevere  in  your  most  honourable  course,  yon  will 
reap  the  reward  to''  which  you  are  most  fairly 
entitled." 


that  terrible  want  to  whioh  we  hare  alluded,  and 
which  be  so  keenly  felt,  to  tell  it  them,  no  mattar 
how  briefly  or  with  what  modoftj  of  colouring.  So, 
luiTing  yet  some  little  time  to  spare  before  he  would 
be  again  actively  engaged  oa  dnlj,  ho  nptired  direet 
to  the  hospital  tont,  whare  hia  hrvrt^  ihoogh  bomblt 
comrades,  were  striving  to  win  back  •tesngth  again. 

When  lu>  entered  it  and  advaDOtd  lo  fiho  oon- 
valescent  ward,  limited  in  ita  ptoportioni,  ba  (bund 
pale-faced  Mickey  Dunigan  ieat>d  vpoa  a  etool,  with 
a  short  pipe  in  his  mouth— wdigbtad  by  the  way— 
wrapped  up  in  hie  long  grey  coat,  with  the  ooUar 
standing  up  above  hia  eart,  his  head  yet  Htndfgffd^ 
and  his  whole  appearance  that  of  one  still  hovering 
on  the  threshold  of  death.  Ho  waa  in  an  attitude  of 
intense  attention,  and  his  eyee  were  winking  and 
blinking  as  if  to  stay  a  bright  tear  whioh  die* 
engaged  itself  now  and  then»  and  rolled  down  hia 
I  weather-beaten  and  sunken  chaek.  Opposite  to  hi«n, 
ancf  quite  close,  was    Sargeant   Haverel,  who 


Lord  Raglan  having  repeated  that  General  Canro-  J  endeavouring,  through  a   paroxysm   of   gulps    and 


bcrt  had  expressed  his  great  admiration  of  the  spirited 
affair  of  the  huts,  and  the  considerable  service  he  had  [ 
rendered  him,  intimated  to  Captain  Linder  that  the 
interview  was  at  an  end. 

To  bo  sure,  Clifton  Grey  retired  from  the  room 
greatly  gratified  by  what  had  taken  place.  Praise 
from  so  high  a  quarter  and  in  such  terms  was  enough 
to  make  him  proud.  Oh,  that  there  had  but  been 
some  one  to  share  his  intense  pleasure  at  this  recom- 
pense for  his  arduous  labors,  for  his  defiance  of  dan- 
ger and  death,  for  all  he  had  endured  and  suffered !  It 
^Ya3  true  Lieutenant — now  Captain  Linder  shook  him 
warmly  by  the  hand  upon  what  had  passed.  It  was  true 
that  Sergeant  Haverel  would  grow  husky  with  emotion 
and  pleasure  at  hearing  it  j  that  simple  full-corporal 
Dunigan  would  express  his  delight  in  terms  of  extra- 
vagance ;  but  there  beyond  the  seas,  in  the  home — 
for  withal  it  was  homo  to  him — he  had  quitted,  he 
needed,  yearned  for  one  to  whom  he  could  pour  out 
his  full  heart  to.  He  would  have  bated  one-half  of 
what  honor  he  had  now  received  if  that  to  Myra  he 
could  have  related  the  other  portion — if  he  could  have  i 
said  to  her,  "  I  promised  you  that  the  position  into  I 
which  I  have  leaped  should  never  be  tarrished  or  de- 1 

faced  by  mc.  I  promised  you  to  move  ever  onward  |  And  I'll  be  sworn  when  she  wrote  tiiat  she  was 
and  upward.  I  whispered  'Excelsior*  in  your  ear  ;  >  crying  out  of  very  fright  for  fear  I  should  be  doing 
and  see,  I  am  keeping  my  word."  He  had  not,  how-  \  the  very  thing  that  she  advises  me  to  do.  Look  bere^ 
ever,  the  opportunity  to  say  this  to  the  only  one  he  \  Mickey  ;  do  you  see  tliat  watery  blot — and  that,  and 
had  yet  known  to  whom  he  cared  to  say  it,  and  he  ^  that — tears  all  of 'em — hem — ahem  1  Bless  her;  sha 
therefore  felt  commingling  with  his  gratified  pride  a 
sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation  which  quite  robbed 
it  of  its  value. 


gasps,  laughs,  and  moistened  eyelids,  to  read  the 
contents  of  a  letter  to  him.  As  Clifton  approached 
he  heard  Mickey  say — 

.  **  Thrue  for  you,  Sergeant  dear.  Sorra  a  doubt  o* 
that,  any  way.  She's  the  jewel  av  the  world.  Oh  I 
thin,  but  its  a  bould  heart  she  has.  My  Bridget 
would  slureek  and  turn  her  eyes  to  the  back  ar  her 
poll  as  soon  as  any  one  began  to  talk  to  her  ar 
fighting,  like  a  bould  Fusilier,  them  murtherin' 
Rooshans.  An'  its  praying  for  the  blagguard  that 
sits  in  front  av  you  she  is  this  blessed  minnet.  Holy 
Mother!  av  she'd  seen  me  when  Sargeant  Gray 
picked  me  up  all  blood  an'  brains,  it  hoUer  sho 
would  loud  enough  to  have  tumbled  Prince  GortC" 
dry  cough  off  his  perch,  av  he  waa  roosting  on  it  on 
the  north  side  of  Sebaatopol." 

•'  Why,  ]Mickey,  she  hasn't  her  match  in  tlus  worU^ 
hasn't  my  Liz,"  exclaimed  the  Sergeant,  clearing  his 
throat.  "Lord  bless  you,  she  says  all  that  to  cheer 
mo  up  in  spite  of  her  own  trembling  fears. 

*  Her  true  knight  in  battle 
Too  well  doth  sho  know. 
Will  ever  bo  foremost 
Where  thickest's  the  foe.* 


He  knew  to  a  certainty  that  Sergeant  Haverel  and 
Corporal  Dunigan,  both  now  fast  progressing  to 
convalescence,  would  be  pleased  to  hear  from  his  lips 
a  recital  of  what  had  occurred  at  his  interview  with 
Lord  Raglan.     It  would  be,  at  least,  some  relief  to  \ 


talks  about  boldly  meeting  the  foe,  and  striking  nobly 
for  the  honour  of  the  country  I  left  behind  me. 
Why  if  she  had  only  seen  us,  Mickey,  my  boy,  march 
up  to  those  batteries  on  the  heights  of  Alma,  she'd 
have  dropped  all  that  striking  bold  talk,  and  fainted 
at  the  very  idea  of  my  walking  up  to  meet  that  pep- 
pering storm  of  iron  hail,  eh  ?  Aba !  Sergeant  Grey," 
he  suddenly  cried,  as  Im?  caught  sight  of  Clifton,  •*  you 
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never  were  more  welcome  than  at  this  moment. 
Here's  a  long  letter  from  Lizzie  to  me.  It  has  been 
a  deuced  time  coming,  but  it  has  found  me  at  last. 
Here,  take  it,  and  read  it  out  to  us.  I  have  read 
some  of  it,  but  not  aU;  there  is  no  secret  in  it,  I 
know  ;  and  it  will  cheer  your  heart  as  well  as  mine 
to  hear  something  from  old  England." 

Clifton  clutched  at  the  letter,  eagerly.     Haverel 
was  right ;  it  did  cheer  his  heart  to  read  a  letter 
from  England,  although  there  might  not  be  a  word 
in  it  which  directly  or  by  imphcation  referred  to  him. 
Still  there  was  an  indescribable  charm  about  news 
from  home,  even  to  him,  isolated  and  lonely  as  he 
was,  without  a  connection  he  could  claim  as  his  own, 
that  made  a  communication  greatly  interesting,  and 
with  avidity  he  accepted  the  invitation  to  read  it  out. 
It  was  not  the  first  letter  by  several  that  Lizzie 
had  written  to  Huverel,  and,  as    in  those  already 
received,   she  had  always  addressed  a  few  lines  to 
Clifton,  dictated  in  a  grateful  spirit  for  the  succour 
he  had  afforded  her  in  a  moment  of  need ;  and  as 
well  in  a  hopeful  strain,  for  she  knew  enough  of  his 
history  to  sympathise  with  his  friendless  condition, 
he  regarded  the  arrival  of  an  epistle  from  her  with 
almost  as  much  interest  as  did  Haverel.     Then  she 
would  tell  him  such  news  as  she  thought  he  might 
be  pleased  to  hear,  and  banter  him  upon  the  ladye 
love  he  was  to  meet  in  one  of  the  distant  lands  war 
took  him  to,  who  was  to  be  a  foreign  princess  at  least. 
Her  reasoning  was  plain,  simple,  and,  in  her  own 
mind,  conclusive ;  for,  she  said,  she  knew  that  there 
were  such  ladies  of  title  as  foreign  princesses— the 
Sultan's  daughter,   for  instance — and  as  a  lady  of 
such  high  rank  always,  of  course,  had  her  own  way 
in  everything,  so  she   had  it  in  the  choice  of  her 
lover.     iNow  the  English  troops  could  not  fail  of 
being    very    attractive    to    such    eyes,     and    when 
they   appeared  in  the    foreign   capital,    drawn    up 
in    martial    array,    the    foreign    princesses,    as    a 
matter    of   course,    came    out    to    look    at    them. 
Then  the  thing  was  done.   One  of  the  loveliest  would 
cast  her  eye  upon  Clifton— insist  upon  having  him 
for  her  husband— and  the  end  would  be  that  she 
would  elevate  him  to  be  a  Grand  Turk,  which  she 
thought  much  better  than  being,  as  most  men  were, 
a  great  Turk.     Thus  cheerfully  would  she  communi- 
cate with  him ;  and  while  she  thanked  him  for  his  kind 
and  brotherly  counsel  to  her,  endeavour  to  raise  in  him 
a  hope  that  the  day  could  not  be  far  distant  which 
would  clear  up  the  horizon  he  now  found  enveloped 
in  clouds  and  mist ;  and  so,  as  we  have  said,  a  letter 
from  Lizzie  was   an  event  to   him  as  well    as   to 
Haverel. 

He  seated  himself,  and  began  at  the  very  commence- 
ment, in  which  Lizzie  acknowledged  the  safe  arrival 
of  Haverel's  last  letter,  and  he  went  on  with  all  the 
news ; — how  she  had  advanced  in  her  business — and 
how  she  had  been  subject  to  the  annoying  importu- 


nities of  the  puppy  Beverley  Winslow,  even  after  the 
knock-down  blow  he  had  received  from  Clifton,  to 
avoid  which  she  had  obtained  another  situation,  in 
which  she  was  happier,  had  shorter  hours  of  labor, 
was  treated  with  tenderness,  and  had  a  much  higher 
salary — an  announcement  she  was  sure  would  prove 
satisfactory  to  Haverel— for  it  enabled  her  to  do 
many  little  things  she  had  at  heart,  and  to  put  by  as 
well  a  trifle  for  the  time  to  which  she  trusted  they 
both  looked  forward  hopefully. 

And  then  she  proceeded  to  tell  him  pleasant  things 
about  his  mother — how  well  she  looked — and  all  she 
said— and,  saving  the  care  his  absence  in  active  war- 
fare gave  her,  how  happy  she  was.  And  then  she 
went  on  to  say  that  the  absence  of  that  same  very 
careless  and  reckless  individual  gave  her  a  share  of 
uneasiness  because  she  knew  that  he  did  not  take  all 
the  care  of  himself  he  ought  to  do  ;  so  she  coun3elled 
him  to  be  thoughtful  and  prudent,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  remember  that  the  eyes  of  England  were  upon 
him  and  his  companions,  that  the  Queen  wept  and 
prayed  for  them  as  she  Lizzie  did,  and  though  it  might 
break  her  heart  to  hear  that  he  had  fallen,  yet  never  to 
forget  that  he  was  a  son  of  England,  and  through  all 
difficulties,  and  opposed  to  all  odds,  to  help  to  main- 
tain its  honour,  to  strike  boldly  and  nobly  to  sustain 
it,  and  though  it  might  fill  England  with  weeping 
women  and  aching  hearts,  to  fall  where  he  stood 
rather  than  bring  disgrace  on  the  proud  laud  of  his 
birth  by  giving  way  before  the  hordes  of  the  northern 
barbarian. 

A  general  hurrah  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  three 
men  as  the  repetition  of  her  words  fell  from  Clifton's 
lips.  Although  Haverel  had  read  the  passage  out,  and 
Dunigan  had  heard  it,  the  bright  tear  glistened  in  both 
their  eyes  when  it  again  came  before  them,  and  Clifton 
in  strong  terms  expressed  his  warm  admiration  of  the 
spirit  by  which  she  was  directed  and  in  which  she  had 
written. 

Now,  as  he  expected,  came  a  passage  in  the  letter 
addressed  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  saw  his  name  in  her 
hand-writing,  he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  pressed  her 
epistle  to  his  lips.  There  was  something  to  him  so 
inexpressibly  delightful  in  having  a  line— if  it  were 
only  just  a  line — from  some  one  far  away,  if  it  were 
only  to  shew  that  he  was  not  so  alone  in  the  world 
but  that  one— humble  she  might  be,  true  hearted 
nevertheless — thought  it  worth  her  while  to  write 
earnestly  and  pleasantly  to  him. 

As  before,  Lizzie  wrote  to  him  in  a  cheerful  strain, 
first  thanking  him  for  his  own  kind  words  in  Haverel's 
letter  to  her,  and  promising  to  strive  and  make  herself 
worthy  his  good  opinion;  then  launching  out  into 
hopeful  speculations  for  the  future,  and  bidding  him 
prepare  himself  for  some  great  and  wonderful  revela- 
tion in  [respect  to  himself  which  Providence,  who 
never  deserted  the  good  and  handsome,  had  in  store 
for  him. 
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And  now  came  a  passage  which  not  a  little  startled 
him : 

*•■  If  you  have  not  yet  been  captured  by  a  Turkish 
princess,  and  made  a  viceroy  at  least,"  wrote  Lizzie 
to  Clifton,  **  I  wish  you  would  wait  until  you  come 
back  from  the  Crimea,  for  there  is  a  young  lady  I 
know  of  who  far  excels  the  most  beautiful  Eastern 
princess  of  them  all.  Her  name  is  Aston,  and  she 
comes  from  Arundel " — 

Clifton  uttered  a  cry  of  astonishment,  and  gasped 
for  breath.  Stifling,  however,  his  emotion,  he  read, 
with  a  rapidity  which  Haverel  and  Mickey  Dunigan 
were  wholly  unable  to  follow,  "I  think,  by  the  bye, 
you  have  been  at  Arundel,  and  perhaps  you  have  seen 
her ;  if  you  have,  you  could  not  have  looked  on  her 
without  falling  in  love  with  her,  for  she  has  the  most 
lovely  face  I  ever  saw,  and  she  is  so  quiet  and  so  kind. 
My  cousin  Lucy  is  her  maid  ;  she  is  very  rich,  and 
would  make  you  the  most  darling  little  wife  in  the 
world.  Shall  I  speak  a  good  word  fi>r  you,  and  ask 
her  to  wait  for  your  coming  back,  eh  ?  If  you  have 
Been  her,  don't  write  and  tell  me  you  don't  think  much 
of  her,  for  Fll  never  believe  you  if  you  do.  So  please 
set  her  down  as  your  wife  that  is  to  be." 

There  was  more  in  the  letter  addressed  to  him,,  but 
nothing  more  about  Myra ;  ttiree  or  four  times  he 
read  it  over,  and  cared  little,  m  the  frame  of  mind  into 
which  this  passage  wholly  tEnexpectedly  threw  him, 
for  what  followed. 

But  Haverel  did;  and  after  several  fruitless  efforts, 
he  succeeded  in  getting  the  whole  of  it  read,  greatly 
to  his  comfort  and  delight,  four  it  wound  up  by 
intimating  to  him  that  she  LizziS'ftaki  the  greatest  trust 
in  his  memory  of  her,  that  altSwai^  there  must,  she 
knew  of  necessity,  be  plenty  af  i»f  sex  in  the  foreign 
places  he  visited,  young,  prelity,  and  weak  as  respected- 
soldiers,  yet  she  believed  heartily  Mtt*  h»  WSviiS 
not  resign  her  for  the  best  of  themf  ;•  it  iet  teue^  sh* 
might  not  be  so  handsome  itf  fermj  so  pfettyiii  fmig, 
80  high  in  rank,  or  so  wealthy,  bu«  she  ^fled  any  of 
theni  to  have  a  truer  heartl  to"  loive  him-  aa©r-e  dea«% 
than  she  did,'* 

"For  the  best  of  theW,**  itefsfell  Karet^,^  Mitfg' 
back  the  letter  from  Cisfton,  "for  any  hundred  of 
the  best  of  them.  She?,  my  Itc/^w,  is  h^idscJmier  in 
figure  and  more  beaa*ifal  m  iie^  thatf  sflvy  other 
woman  in  the  world — ** 

"  Axceptin'  Bridget  Boyle  of  Ballynacraggy,  Countjr 
Limerick,"  suggested  Mickey  Dunigan,  mildly. 

"  The  whole  world !"  cried  Haverel,  with  emphasis, 
raising  his  voice,  and  at  the  same  time  enlarging  the 
orbits  beneath  his  brows  : 

"  In  your  eyes,  Haverel,*'  exclaimed  Clifton  Grey, 
as  if  there  was  more  than  a  remote  possibility  that  he 
or  any  other  person  might  entertain  an  opinion  that 
the  merits  of  another  individual  of  tlie  fair  sex 
entitled  them  to  a  claim  to  the  enviable  distinction : 

"Av  coorsel"  ejaculated  Micky,  complacently,  as 


he  shut  his  eyes,  and  in  his  mental  vision  gloated  on 
the  beauties  of  the  warm-hearted  Irish  girl  he  had 
left  in  Limerick. 

"Without  exception,  and  in  everybody's  eyes!'* 
persisted  Haverel. 

"  Say  no  more !"  interrupted  Clifton,  "  she  deserves 
all  that  you  can  say  or  think  of  her — when  do  you 
write  to  her — by  the  next  mail,  of  course?  You 
must  let  me  say  a  few  words  in  your  letter  in  reply  to 
her  jokes  ?'* 

"To  be  sure.  Sergeant,  but  I  shall  have  a  long 
letter  to  write,  for  this  has  been  such  a  devil  of 
a  while  getting  to  me,  that  I  have  got  to  tell  her  all 
about  the  Alma  and  lukermann,  and  lots  of  things,- 
It  strikes  me.  Grey,  if  you  want  to  write  to  her — " 

"  Want  to  write  ?  What  do  you  mean,  Haverel  ? 
Would  you  have  me  leave  unanswered  —  ?" 

"  No,  no,  no !  I  am  sure  you  would  not  do  that, 
but  you  had,  I  think,  better  write  on  your  own  paper, 
I  mean  a  regular  letter  from  you  to  her— and  I  can 
enclose  it  in  mine,  you  know." 

This  was  precisely  what  Clifton  wished,  for  he 
had  a  series  of  instructions  to  give  Lizzie,  as  well  as  a 
number  of  questions  to  ask — upon  a  subject  which  he 
did  not  exactly  like  should  be  discussed  in  another 
person's  letter.  Many  reasons  prfesented  themselves 
to  him  why  it  should  form  the  staple  of  a  special 
communication,  and  he  caught,  with  avidity,  at  the 
sergeant's  offer ;  notified  to  him  that  he  accepted  it, 
and  that  he  should  have  Bis  letter  ready  to  despatch 
by  the  next  mail. 

« I  rather  thi«fe  I  shall,  too,"  said  E*cerel,  "  for  I 
shall  begin  toi-morrow.  I  am  noif  quick-  with  the  pen, 
but  I've  plenty  of  perseverance,  ancS  something 
else  to  back  it  when,^  writing  to  her,-  So,  Grey,, 
be  sure  the  mail  will  not  go  without  my  being 
beforehand  with.'-ia|f  fettW;  aye,  earlj  enough  to  pre- 
vent the  <?0mmandi6]Ma-chief,  in  one  of  his  freaks, 
starting^  it «  day  before  its  time  without  my  letter." 

"  Aif  m  I  co«fd  send  a  line  to  Bridget  Boyle,"  said 
Mick^  Hhoitghtfully,  *' she'd  t^l  the  ould  people  that 
l^efi  beigitf  made  a  «)rporal  bekase  <sf  the  vilHn  I've 
been,  but  — v"" 

«  But  t^fiat,  MIcfcey  ?"  asked  CMon,  as  he  paused." 

"  Ifett  you  see,"  replied  he,  witfif  some  embarrass- 
ment of  m:anner,  **I'm  slow  with  the  pen.  An'  I 
eould  use  Ife  as  I  can  my  rifle,  I'd  have  written  to 
I  MH^hidin  han  mo  Store  long  since,  the  Lord's  my 
judge  !  but  then — oh !  the  murdtherin'  spalpeen  I 
was  when  I  wint  to  school,  I  turned  me  back  on  mo 
laming,  an'  now  its  sarved  me  the  same,  an'  turned  its 
onmauuered  back  on  me.  Oh,  wirrasthru !  an'  av  we 
knew  when  we're  boys  what  rapareeing  loses  us  when 
we're  min,  what  incredible  dacent  boys  we'd  all  be. 
Ah,  thin,  it»  bad  for  me,  it  is,  and  Bridget,  too  ;  but 
God's  good,  sure  he'll  raise  up  in  her  heart  something 
good  an'  holy  as  will  stand  her  instead  of  hearing 
from  the  ignorant  vagabone  Mickey  Dunigan,  although 
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it  goes  to  my  heart,  sore,  not  to  let  lior  know  she's 
the  bright  flowor  of  my  soul.  Au'  its  die  liko  a  tliafc  of 
a  dog  I  would  sooner  than  make  hor  heartache  by 
letting  hor  thmk  I'd  not  got  hor  eweot  face  ever  be- 
fore me  Uko  the  brightest  star  iu  the  dark  blue  Iieaveo." 
Mickey,  ehall  I  write  for  you?*'  asked CUfton,  in 
a  kindly  tone,  so  as  scarcely  to  make  it  appear  on 
obligation,  while  ho  deprived  the  oU'cr  of  ony  thing  ap- 
proaching a  sneer  upon  his  ignorance. 

**  Mickey  Dunigan  placed  his  thin  worn  hand  npon 
CUfton's  arm  ond  said : 

**  Shall  you  ever  do  anything  for  a  poor  boy  liko 
mo,  that  isn't  kind  an*  good,  an'  like  a  livin'  saint. 
The  Lord's  blessing  on  you,  sergeant,  an'  you  wouldn't 
think  rao  the  unconscionable  vagabono  I  am — always 
throubliu'  you — I  'ud  say  to  you,  av'  all  tho  favours 
you've  done  me,  and  the  Lord  knows  tbo're  many  and 
weighty,  were  put  in  a  heap,  they  would'ut,  in  my  eyc3, 
in  my  heart,  in  my  soul,  half  equal  tliat  favour,  av 
you'd  do  it,  av  writiu'  to  my — my —  colleen  dhas — ^my 
—my — mushcr,  its  a  babby  lam!" 

Tho  poor  fellow  covered  his  face  with  his  two  hands, 
and,  for  a  minute,  sobbed  like  a  child.  Clifton  placed 
his  hand  kindly  upon  his  shoulder  and  said : 

"  Mickey,  my  friend,  you  know  that  I  have  no 
relatives,  no  friends  in  the  wide  world  but  such  as  I 
oau  make  by  little  attentions  and  services,  which  cost 
me  neither  exertion  nor  inconvenience,  and  which 
yield  me  satisfaction  and  pleasure.  Tho  obUgation  is 
therefore  all  mine.  So  think  no  more  about  it,  but 
get  together  in  your  head  all  you  want  to  say  to  your 
friends  at  home,  and  I'll  come  when  off  duty  and 
write  it  for  you,  and  mail  it,  so  that  it  will  reach  its 
destination  safely." 

**  God's  blessing  on  you.  Sergeant  Grey,"  cried 
Mickey  fervently ;  **  its  the  load  you've  taken  off  my 
soul  entirely.  Oh,  thin,  I'll  be  on  duty  again  afore 
the  week's  out.  Oh,  its  my  heart's  that  light  as  a 
feather  flake— whoop !  Ha,  ha !  An'  I  see  the  dear 
an'  shadowless  face  of  my  Bridget  a  readin'  my  letter, 
an'  a  lafting  and  a  cryin',  an'  a  sayin'  *  the  poor  boy 
has'nt  forgotten  us.  Ah,  mother,  darlin*,  an'  tho 
villin's  a  full  corporal,  he  is— an'  we'll  get  tho  good 
praste  to  write  to  him  for  us.*  An'  I  shall  get  tho 
letter  from  Bridget,  an'  you'll  read  it  to  mo,  sergeant, 
an'  its  oh  I  shall  bo  burstin'  wid  joy ;  till  the  colonel 
*ull  8«y  that's  not  Mickey  Dunigan ;  sure  an'  its  some 
roorin*  turkey-cock  dressed  iu  his  clothes  a  strutting 
about." 

"Bravo,  Mickey,**  cried  Haverel,  **I  like  the  man 
who  thinks  of  and  is  true  to  tho  girl  ho  loft  behind 
him.     Aha!  Grey,  you  may  rub  your  hands  now  and 

•Thus,  thus,  I'd  play  the  enchanter's  part^ 

Aud  scatter  bliss  around ; 
Till  not  a  tear  or  achiug  heart 

Should  iu  the  world  be  found'— 

at  least  where  you  are." 


Clifton  tamed  the  oonrarMtton,  which  wu  be« 
coming  embarraMing  to  him,  by  relating'  what  had 
occurred  at  head  qnarieri,  and  the  honor  he  had 
rcceif  ed  at  the  haoda  of  I^ord  Baglan. 

*'Ah,  I  Mfly'*  mid  Sergeant  Haverel  **Vm  a 
prophet,  in  spite  of  mytelt  Po  you  remember. 
Grey,  when  I  cnhstod  you  ?" 
''As  woU  as  if  it  were  yeftorday,*'  be  replied* 
"  And  so  do  I.  I  told  yoo,  alihoogli  X  honeeilj 
confess  that  I  thought  myself  than  meselj  |4*t*'i'*c 
palaver,  that«— '* 

"  I  should  eay  it  was  a  lucky  ttomeBt  when  I  met 
Sergeant  Ilavercl ;  he  chose  the  path  for  me  to  win 
fortune,  and  a  bright  and  honorable  aame,"  inter- 
rupted Clifton  Grey.  *'  Tou  ee^  Harerol,  I  hare  not 
forgotten  it.  I  had  occasion  to  be  ttmok  bj  tbe 
words.  They  tallied  with  a  resolution  I  then  formed, 
and  if  I  am  not  struck  down  by  a  Ttn^finff  boUet  I  will 
wiu  that  bright  aud  honorable  nama— ** 

^*  Aud  bo  a  general,"  cried  Haverel,  slapping  hie 
thigh. 

**An'  av  the  Lord  spares  me  I'll  follow  you  to  the 
world's  end,  av  you  have  to  go  there,"  cried  Mickey 
Dunigan. 

Clifton  laughed,  and  then  once  more  changed  the 
subject.  He  exerted  himself  by  an  appar€nt  flow  of 
spirits  to  work  them  into  a  high  degree  of  obeer- 
fulness,  and  so  far  succeeded,  that  when  the  moment 
came  for  him  to  leave  them  for  his  dangeroaa  and 
prostrating  duty  in  the  trenches,  they  [were  ainging 
one  against  the  other  snatches  of  songs,  snffieientlj 
joyous  and  boisterous  for  an  assistant  surgeon  to 
interfere,  though  in  a  pleasant  spirit,  and  tell  them 
if  they  continued  their  festivity  in  such  lusty  tonee 
he  should  report  them  fit  for  duty,  and  bundle  them 
out  of  the  hospital  tent. 

Clifton  hurried  up  to  his  tent ;  tho  hours  for  duty 
had  arrived,  and  this  night  all  tho  available  men 
belonging  to  the  guards  were  marched  off  to  labor  at 
the  trenches — rather  to  repel  a  sortie  expected  that 
night  in  force.  But  it  was  somctliing  terrible  to  ecc, 
out  of  the  strength  which  had  landed  in  the  Crimea, 
how  few  were  left.  It  was  absolutely  horrifying  to 
look  upon  the  proportion  of  men  yet  styled  effective. 
They  were  thin,  gaunt,  pale,  fogged  in  their  appear- 
ance, hollow-eyed,  and  pinched  in  the  checks  ;  but 
they  bore  themselves  bravely,  and  though  many  of 
them  were  ready  to  sink  under  the  weight  of  their 
riiles,  yet  they  breathed  not  a  murmur — not  one 
complaining  murmur ;  they  knew  what  their  country 
expected  of  them,  and  while  a  frail  thread  of  life  hu^g 
together  there,  they  prepared  to  do  it  or  die  in  the 
effort. 

l^oble  follows !  Well  may  their  queen  displi^  the 
interest  she  has  throughout  evinced ;  tliey  have 
deserved  all  the  kindness,  the  womanly  tenderness 
and  sympathy  which  to  her  immortal  honour  she  has 
so  freely  and  so  happily  rendered  to  them ! 
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The  First  Division,  the  very  flower  of  the  magnifi- 
cent army,  was  at  this  time  broken  up.  His  Eojal 
Highness  tlie  Duke  of  Cambridge,  overcome  by  his 
anxieties  and  by  his  sense  of  the  enormous  responsi- 
bility imposed  upon  him,  his  naturally  kind  heart 
afflicted  by  the  fearful  losses  his  brigade  had  suffered 
by  sickness  as  well  as  by  the  devastation  of  war,  broke 
down;  his  mind  gave  way;  his  bodily  health  was 
prostrated,  and  he  was  borne  on  board  the  Retribu- 
tion so  ill  as  not  to  be  expected  to  survive.  The 
command  of  the  Brigade  devolved  upon  Colonel 
Upton,  who  exerted  himself  to  the  very  utmost  to 
stay  the  ravages,  which,  from  the  most  reprehensible 
mismanagement,  the  soldiers  were  victims  to.  At 
the  same  time,  conscious  of  what  depended  upon  the 
bravery  and  endurance  of  the  handful  of  men  left,  he 
felt  compelled  to  call  upon  the  energies  of  those  able  to 
perform  their  duties,  and  to  tax  them  far  more  than 
would  have  been  required  if  there  had  not  been  one  half 
of  the  British  army  at  that  moment  hors  de  combat. 

Clifton  Grey  knew  this,  and  sought  to  impress  it 
on  tlie  men  by  a  course  of  remarks  which  had  the 
effect  of  inducing  them  to  meet  the  extra  demand 
upon  their  powers  by  cheerful  and  even  eager  efforts 
to  make  their  individual  exertions  compensate  for  the 
miserable  want  offeree  for  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
undertaken. 

On  this  night  rain,  rain,  rain  j  mud  every  where . 
cold,  black,  bleak,  blowing,  gusty — the  most  wretched 
dispiriting  night  men  could  have  for  any  enterprise, 
the  men  set  forth  to  their  posts  in  the  dykes,  for  such 
bad  the  trenches  become,  with  their  usual  undaunted 
courage— their  unfailing  chivalrous  spirit,  with  a 
smile  or  a  joke,  though  neither  knew  that  himself  or 
the  man  to  whom  he  was  speaking  would  return  to 
quarters  again.  Up  to  the  knees  in  mud,  up  to  the 
waist  in  water,  if  a  slip  drew  an  oath,  it  was  accom- 
panied by  a  laugh.  Want  of  warm  or  waterproof 
clothing— even  a  renewal  of  the  garments  destroyed 
by  the  war  or  the  elements,  or  both,  served  to  furnish 
food  for  mirth  and  pleasantry,  though,  at  the  same 
time,  it  helped  to  a  grim  spirit  of  determination  to 
pay  the  piper  on  the  Russians  when  they  came  in 
contact  with  them. 

And  on  this  night  that  opportunity  was  afforded  to 
them — in  truth  it  was  seldom  that  it  was  not,  for  the 
Russian  generals  attached  much  to  the  harass  they 
believed  they  inflicted  by  incessant  sorties  from  their 
outworks  upon  the  troops  of  the  allies  in  the  ad- 
vanced parallels.  They  hoped  to  destroy  faster  than 
reinforcements  arrived,  and  to  call  so  constantly  and 
so  largely  upon  the  energies  of  the  foe,  that  they 
would  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  comparative  exhaustion, 
and  become  at  a  certain  period  an  easy  prey  to  an 
overwhelming  force  they  would  pour  upon  them. 
They  under-estimated  the  energy  and  the  resources  of 
the  two  nations  opposed  to  them,  but  they  persevered 
in  their  tactics  based  upon  them. 


The  men  were  marched  down,  in  charge  of  Captain 
Astly,  in  front  of  the  left  attack,  where  there  was 
an  earthwork  thrown  up  for  infantry.  This  ran  down 
towards  the  ravine,  which  here  becomes  a  continuation 
of  the  military  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  dividing  the 
civil  from  the  military  town,  and  this  was  marked  as 
the  boundary  between  the  English  and  French 
positions. 

The  outlying  pickets  were  posted  so  that  the  most 
advanced  sentry  of  each  nation  was  in  communication 
with  each  other— that  is,  had  been,  when  men  were 
plenty  and  the  boundary  was  first  traced,  but  since 
battle  and  distemper  had  reduced  both,  a  wide  space 
of  ground  became  unprotected,  and  the  Russians,  who 
appear  to  have  been  kept  well  informed  by  their  spies, 
became  acquainted  with  this  piece  of  inattention, 
which,  like  so  many  other  examples  of  a  similar  kind, 
was  committed  at  the  price  of  many  valuable  lives. 

On  this  night,  pitch  dark,  a  heavy  rain,  rendered 
more  violent  by  a  gusty  wind,  a  large  body  of  Russians 
stole  into  this  undefended  space,  and  proceeding 
rapidly  to  the  left,  came  upon  the  sentry  nearest 
to  the  open  spot  before  he  was  prepared  for  them; 
he  was  bayonetted,  and  they  penetrated  to  the  earth- 
work before  it  was  discovered  that  the  advancing 
troops  were  Russians.  At  first  it  was  supposed  that 
a  French  picket  had  overshot  its  mark,  because 
exclamations  in  that  language  were  uttered  by  the 
Muscovite  leaders  rather  loudly.  It  was  soon  found 
that  a  terrible  mistake  had  been  made.  The  Russians 
commenced  the  work  of  slaughter  before  their  ad- 
versaries were  prepared  to  resist,  and  killed  and 
wounded  a  number  of  men,  captured  three  officers  and 
a  dozen  men,  ere  an  arm  was  raised  to  repel  them  or 
an  alarm  given.  A  party  of  the  34th  were  at  band, 
however,  and  drove  them  out  of  the  earthwork,  but, 
largely  reinforced,  they  returned  to  the  charge.  It  was 
at  this  moment  that  the  men  under  Captain  Astly 
came  up,  and  a  desperate  struggle  at  once  ensued, 
hand  to  hand,  sword  to  sword,  bayonet  to  bayonet, 
men  fell  on  both  sides,  killed  and  wounded;  some 
were  captured  and  forced  to  the  rear  by  both  parties. 
Captain  Astly,  a  man  of  large  proportions,  and  of  un- 
daunted courage,  fought  like  a  lion,  not  only  per- 
forming deeds  equal  to  anything  yet  recorded  in  the 
annals  of  chivalry,  but  by  his  voice  and  gestures 
animating  his  men  to  emulate  his  own  actions. 

In  his  desperate  efforts  to  repulse  the  enemy,  his 
ardour  carried  him  too  far  ;  he  was  surrounded  and 
beaten  to  the  earth  ;  he  would  inevitably  have  been 
despatched  or  made  prisoner,  badly  wounded,  but 
that  Clifton  Grey,  seeing  his  danger,  rushed  to  his 
aid,  shot  one  of  his  assailants,  bayoneted  another,  and 
with  the  butt  end  of  his  musket  felled  a  third ;  several 
of  his  comrades  came  rushing  up  at  the  same  instant, 
for  Captain  Astly  had  won  by  his  kindness  and  con- 
sideration for  those  under  him  the  gratitude  and 
attachment  of  his  men,  and,  lifting  him  to  his  feet, 
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they  bore  him  away  in  safety  until  he  recovered  hiaisolf 
Bufflciently  to  renew  the  charge.  Waving  his  sword, 
anduding  his  lusty  lungs  and  his  rapid  feet,  he  led 
on  a  body  of  the  men  who  had  fullen  back  to  reload. 
They  swept  the  Russians  before  tliom,  driving  them 
down  the  ravine  heltcr  skelter,  and  halting  only  when 
it  became  a  needless  wooing  of  death  to  proceed 
nearer  to  the  Bussiau  batteries.  Then  they  slowly 
returned  to  their  earthwork  to  gather  up  their 
wounded  and  to  bury  their  dead. 

On  marching  back  to  camp  the  following  morning, 
Captain  Astly,  after  the  men  were  dismissed,  called 
Clifton  Grey  to  his  tent. 

"  Grey,"  said  he,  "  but  for  your  promptitude  and 
courage,  I  should  have  been  in  that  happy  land  where 
so  many  of  our  gallant  fellows  have  gone  before  us. 
Although  it  seems  a  paradox  to  be  thankful  for  being 
prevented  journeying  to  those  realms  of  felicity,  it 
becomes  more  natural  to  be  so,  when  I  unhesitatingly 
assert  that  I  am  not  so  tired  of  my  sublunary 
berth  as  to  bo  anxious  to  change  even  the  Crimea  for 
Paradise.  If  you  will,  therefore  accept  this  watch, 
the  gift  of  a  sister  very  dear  to  me,  for  remembrance 
of  what  has  taken  place  last  night,  you  will  only  add  to 
the  obligation.  At  the  same  time,  if  you  at  any  future 
period  can  shew  me  how  I  may  advance  your  interests, 
you  have  only  to  mention  the  aiTair  of  the  ravine,  and 
I  will  do  my  utmost  to  further  your  views." 

Clifton  refused  the  proffered  present,  but  Captain 
Astly  forced  it  upon  him,  and  not  needlessly  to  prolong 
a  discussion  embarrassing  to  him  he  accepted  the  gift 
—  a  very  beautiful  and  valuable  gold  watch,  at  the  same 
time  he  mentioned  to  the  captain  tho  flattering 
promise  held  out  to  him  by  Lord  Raglan,  and  the 
hopes  of  advancement  he  entertained  from  it. 

"His  lordship  will  keep  his  word,"  exclaimed 
Captain  Astly,  "  be  assured  of  that.  Be  also  assured, 
my  dear  Grey,  that  when  you  obtain  your  commission, 
one  of  the  first  to  welcome  and  support  you  in  your 
new  sphere  shall  be  Jack  Astly,  and  let  me  see  the 
man  who  in  my  presence  offers  you  the  cold  shoulder." 

Clifton  much  moved,  thanked  him  with  warmth, 
and  retired  to  his  tent. 

There  was  a  break  in  the  clouds.  lie  had  heard  of 
Myra,  should  probably  hear  from  her  ;  ho  had  before 
him,  almost  within  his  grasp,  the  commission  which 
would  entitle  him  to  the  position  to  which  he  aspired. 
If  it  should  please  God  only  to  spare  him  through 
tho  campaign,  the  bright  side  of  the  picture  of  life 
might  yet  be  turned  towards  hiin,  and  he  be  a  pro* 
minent  object  in  it. 

He  drew  his  thin,  worn,  soiled  blanket  over  him  as 
he  lay  on  tho  hard — hard  ground,  and  with  a  peace- 
ful, grateful  heart,  a  smiling  face,  and  happy  visions, 
sunk  into  a  sound  slumber,  while  the  heavy  siege 
guns  were  booming,  and  the  cracking  rifles,  the  rolling 
muskets  were  dealing  death  near  him,  in  front  of  and 
in  Sebastopol. 


CHAPTEE    XXII. 

'  Smivck  wont  Um  whip,  vonnd  want  the  wke«i% 

Wore  n«T«r  folk  M  glad ; 
The  otonoo  did  rattio  ondemoath, 

Ai  if  Clic*iwido  wore  mnd. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Tltat  ttvt  became  a  gallop  ••  <m. 


The  doga  did  bork,  tlio  children  ■ 

Up  flew  tho  win<iows  »U ; 
And  0%'cry  toul  cried  out— 


•d. 


QowntL 


'Stop  thief!  Bioptliicf !— 4  hlgbwajman  !* 

Not  ouo  of  them  wa«  mute; 
And  all  and  each  that  pa«s'd  that  waj 

Did  join  in  tlio  puisuiL" 

"  L(tm.—Be  calm ;  I  wit)  not  harm  70a. 

Preciom. —BocAUM  you  dare  not 

Lara.— I  dare  anytliitig  ! 
Thororore  beware  I   }  on  are  deceived  in  m«. 
In  this  i:Uac  world  we  do  not  alwayi  know 
Wlio  arc  our  friends  and  who  our  enemies. 
Wo  all  have  euomios,  and  nil  needfiienda." 

LOSOFSLLOW. 

^HE  steamer  which  bore  Myra  and  Lizsie  had 

|m  not  for  its  port  of  destination  the  cool- 
ie paratively  near  one  Southampton,  but  the 
longer  one  London.  That  part  of  the  journey,  occu- 
pied by  their  throbbing  anxious  perusal  of  the  fearful 
list  of  killed  and  wounded  published  in  The  7Vm«r, 
together  with  scraps  and  paragraphs  of  information 
relative  to  the  battle  and  the  war,  passed  over  quick 
enough ;  but  when  their  inspection  was  ended,  and 
they  were  left;  only  to  communicate  their  speculations 
to  each  other,  and  to  indulge  in  imaginings  not  of  a 
very  hopeful  character,  their  passage  began  to  groir 
long  and  wearisome  to  them.  To  add  to  its  duration, 
they  were  encountered  by  a  strong  dead  head  wind, 
which  not  only  rendered  a  seat  upon  deck  extremelj 
unpleasant,  but  almost  impossible;  and,  therefore, 
they  had  to  seek  the  close  atmosphere  of  the  cabin, 
where  there  was  httle  to  distract  their  attention  from 
their  foreboding  thoughts,  or  to  relieve  the  monotony 
of  tho  voyage.  Occasionally  they  heard  remarks 
upon  the  battle  which  bad  recently  occurred,  and  in 
which  they  were  so  deeply  interested,  and  they  listened 
with  avidity  to  recitals  of  incidents  happening  in  tho 
engagement  recorded  in  the  various  daily  journals, 
but  they  heard  not  a  word  which  coupled  with  the 
brilliant  success  or  the  many  martial  achivements  t^e 
names  of  Clifton  Grey  or  Sergeant  Haverel.  Neither 
had  the  heart  to  ask  a  question  respecting  them,  but 
they  could  not  help  feeling  considerable  disappoint- 
ment at  not  meeting  with  their  names  either  in  verbal 
statements  or  in  the  communications  made  by  the 
special  correspondents  in  the  Crimea  to  their  resj>ective 
journals,  or  in  consequence  of  entertaining  despondent 
thoughts— sickening  fears  that  some  after  publication 
would  give,  among  the  killed,  those  whose  names  the/ 
would  shriek  to  meet  in  tho  list. 
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The  fierceness  of  the  contrary  wind  rendered  their 
passage  unusually  severe  and  long,  end  it  was  not 
until  ten  o'clock  the  following  morning  that  they 
reached  the  Custom  House,  London.  What  a  welcome 
sight  was  the  busy  Pool;  the  Tower  of  London ;  the 
thronged  London  Bridge,  with  its  swarm  of  foot 
passengers  and  vehicles  passing  to  and  fro.  What  a 
sense  of  security  did  the  active  life-thronging  wharfs 
present.  How  sick  at  heart,  how  anxious  Myra  felt 
to  be  at  home  with  her  mother.  What  dread  thoughts 
presented  themselves  of  terrible  results  her  absence 
might  have  produced.  How  glad  she  would  be  once 
more  to  fold  her  in  her  arms,  and  assure  her  of  her 
o^vn  safety  and  immunity  from  harm;  and  also  to 
satisfy  herself  that  beyond  mere  fright  and  appre- 
hension, her  mother  had  sustained  no  harm.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer,  who  had  behaved  with  great 
kindness  and  attention  to  them,  now  sent  one  of  the 
crew  with  them  to  see  them  safely  into  a  cab,  and  give 
the  driver  proper  directions  where  to  convey  them.  A 
cabstand  close  to  the  Monument  was  soon  gained,  and 
an  active  cabman  ran  up  on  suspicion  of  being 
required.  He  was  at  once  hired  j  but  before  the  sea' 
man  could  givo  him  the  necessary  directions,  he 
suddenly  delivered  himself  of  a  sharp  whistle,  and 
exclaimed : 

"Well,  I  am  blessed!  Here's  a  go!  Xou  want  to 
go  to  Baker-street  ?'* 

*'Ye9,"  said  the  sailor. 

"A'  course  you  do— -I  know'd  both  the  young 
ladies  the  werry  instant  I  clapped  my  precious  eyes 
upon  'em." 

Both  Myra  and  Lizzie  looked  at  the  man  with 
surprise  on  hearing  his  remarks. 

"Look  here?"  said  he,  addressing  them.  ''Didn't 
you  a  few  nights  ago  hail  mo  and  ax  me  if  I'd 
brought  you  from  Baker-street,  and  took  me  for 
a  kebbo  who'd  got  the  "best  on  you  to  the  tune 
of  eight  bob?" 

**Are  you  the  man  who  directed  us  to  St.  Paul's 
Church  Yard  ?"  responded  Lizzie,  by  asking  a  question, 

**  The  werry  same,  s'ep  my  goUa ;  it's  all  right  j 
there's  been  such  a  fillalloo  after  you — bobbies,  de« 
tectives,  and  I  can't  tell  you  what.  They've  nabbed 
the  cove  who  welled  your  tin  j  but  he  couldn't  tell 
'em  nothink,  but  that  he'd  set  you  down,  an'  waited 
until  he  was  tired,  and  so  he  druv  ojQP.  But  that  bird 
wouldn't  fight,  so  he's  in  quod,  as  I  heered;  but 
there's  a  good  reward  hoffered  for  you  both,  for  its 
bee'n  feared  you've  been  g'rotted  and  taken  off  to  a 
'orspittle  for  resurrection.  But  its  all  right  now,  I 
see.  Jump  in,  ladies,  an'  I'll  have  you  up  to  Baker- 
street  in  two  two's.  I've  a  nag  as  can  step  along 
when  I  puts  him  to  it,  and  I  strongly  'specks  that  this 
'11  be  for  me  as  good  a  day's  work  as  hever  I  did  do.*' 

The  whole  of  this  speech,  which  was  uttered  with 
the  greatest  volubility,  and  with  an  amazing  amount 
of  excitement,  was  hardly  completed  before  he  almost 


pushed  both  girls  into  his  cab— he  would  scarcely  wait 
while  Myra  gave  the  seamen,  who  had  escorted  them 
to  the  cab,  a  gratuity,  but  sprung  on  to  the  box,  and 
whipping  up  his  horse— which  did  not  belie  the  good 
character  he  had  given  it— dashed  up  Adelaide-street 
and  along  Cannon-street  at  a  pace  which  induced  a 
city  constable  to  whip  out  his  note  book  and  make  a 
memorandum,  to  the  effect  that  the  driver  of  the  cab. 
No.  6009,  would  be  required  on  a  certain  day  to 
attend  at  the  Mansion -House,  to  answer  a  charge 
preferred  against  him  for  furious  driving.  Before, 
however,  this  mem.  was  finished,  the  constable  dis- 
covered that  he  had  put  down  four  O's,  and  for  the 
life  of  him  could  not  recollect  whether  the  number 
was  6009,  or  9006,  or  9060,  or  6090,  after  puzzling 
himself — for  the  cab  was  out  of  sight — he  scratched 
his  head  and  scratched  out  the  mem.,  looking  sharp 
out  for  another  cab  to  make  up  for  the  error  which 
had  robbed  him  of  a  case. 

On  went  6009,  bumping,  swaying,  now  on  two 
wheels,  then  on  four,  now  grating  the  curb-stones, 
by-and-bye  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  now  full  tear 
down  Skinner-street,  anon  at  full  gallop  up  Holborn- 
hill.  Here  is  Holborn  bars,  there  Day  and  Martin's, 
whisk  past  Tottenham-court-road,  in  and  out  of  the 
way  of  omnibuses  now  scraping  a  wheel  with  suf- 
ficient violence  to  make  a  'bus  driver  look  fierce  and 
use  bad  language,  anon  crossing  a  wealthy  merchant's 
horses  as  he  drove  in  his  mail-phaeton  to  business, 
so  that  he  was  obliged  to  pull  them  up  on  their 
haunches  so  short  as  nearly  to  strangle  them,  and 
to  make  him  insist  on  John's  jumping  down  and 
taking  **  that  — -  cab's  number,"  which  John  obeys, 
but  6009  is  too  far  off  to  see  it,  and  he  returns  saying 
ing  it  is  1748,  intending  when  the  mistake  is  found 
out  to  declare  he  meant  the  badge  instead  of  the 
plate,  or  vice  versa,  as  the  case  might  require.  Now 
Regent  Circus  is  gained— slew  round  doth  6009,  and 
gallops  up  until  he  reaches  Mortimer-street,  round 
which  he  swings  and  upsets  a  donkey  and  vehicle 
laden  with  market  produce.  In  an  instant  the  street 
is  carpeted  with  potatoes,  greens,  scarlet  beans,  cauli- 
flowers, winter  spinnach,  apples,  nuts,  &c.,  upon  which 
a  party  of  small  boys  go  in  for  a  scramble.  One  stout 
woman  with  a  basket  of  linen  is  down  in  the  mud, 
tripped  up  in  her  efforts  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  the 
cab,  and  the  contents  of  the  basket  are  fairly  divided 
between  the  street,  the  pathway,  an  open  area,  and 
the  air ;  and  as  a  high  wind  is  still  blowing,  some 
night -caps,  having  filled,  are  level  with  first-floor 
windows,  accompanied  by  a  pocket-handkerchief  or 
two  and  some  lace  sleeves,  the  whole  performing  a 
reel,  or  whirling  here  and  there  in  frantic  gyrations. 

But  regardless  of  all,  6009  pursues  his  frenzied 
career,  not,  however,  unattended,  for  a  stout  police- 
man, nine  men — some  with  no  business  anywhere, 
and  others  with  no  business  there — eight  boys  of 
varying  respectability,  five  confirmed  ragged  black- 
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goarda,  three  women,  a  few  children  ia  the  axtwine 
rear,  and  some  mongrel  barking  cur»,  who  persisted 
in  getting  in  the  way  of  the  pursuerB,  trotted  ufter 
him,  at  first  rapidly,  but  gradually  eettling  down  into 
a  steady  determined  run,  which  uo  distance  could 
knock  up,  keeping  on,  resolved  never  to  stop  uutil 
they  had  run  the  chase  down. 

This  queue  was,  however,  not  in  sight  when  6009 
arrived  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Randolph.  lie  dashed 
Up  to  the  door,  and  then  pulling  up  his  reeking  and 
panting  steed  dead  short,  gave  his  jolted,  tumbled, 
exhausted,  and  affrighted  faro  a  momentary  rest.  In 
a  moment  ho  was  off  his  box,  and  seized  the  knocker 
—rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  r-r-r-r-r-ap  resounded  through 
the  street,  and  might  have  been  heard  at  St.  John's 
Wood,  The  man-servant  was  trying  a  little  pea- 
soup  at  the  instant,  scalding  hot,  and  the  suddenness 
of  the  summons  caused  him  to  leap  off  his  feet  and 
Jerk  about  half-a-pint  of  the  burning  fluid  down  his 
throat,  and  empty  the  rest  of  the  contents  of  the  basin 
into  his  bosom,  where  the  warmth  of  its  presence  was  as 
immediately  recognised  as  when  taken  inwardly.  The 
knock  had,  however,  alarmed  the  whole  house,  and 
despite  his  suffering  and  discoloured  aepecfc,  the  man 
was  compelled  to  rush  to  the  door,  raising,  as  ho 
went,  a  steaming  fragrance  of  pea-soup  along  the  hall 
which  threatened  to  scent  the  entire  fabric.  When 
he  opened  the  door  he  found  the  cabman  standing 
cap-in-hand,  a  cab  at  the  curb,  from  the  horse  in 
which  ascended  wreaths  of  steam  that  obscured  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way.     lie  stared  with  surprise. 

*'  I  have  brought  'ome  the  young  ladies  as  was  lost," 
said  the  cabman,  in  a  tone  in  which  excitement  strug- 
gled with  an  effort  to  appear  calm. 

"  What!"  shouted  the  footman,  extending  his  eye* 
ball^,  already  somewhat  stretched  by  the  scalding  soup, 
and  catching  a  glimpse  «f  Myra  and  Lizzie  in  the 
cab,  he  halloed,  *'  I'm  blow'd  if  it  aiat,  too  !'* 

He  darted  to  the  foot  of  the  stairs  and  yelled  out : 

*'  Master !  Sir !  Missus  !  Ma'am !  Young  missuses ! 
The  young  ladies  *ave  come  'ome :  they're  come  back, 
sir,  and  no  mistake  l" 

:  Feet  in  the  room  above  might  have  been  heard 
rushing  with  speed.  Pr-r-r-r-r-rew  came  a  pair  with 
swiftness  down  the  stairs.  It  was  Lucy.  She  flew 
along  the  passage  and  was  at  the  door  of  the  cab  in  au 
instant. 

*'0h!  miss!"  she  said,  as  she  w^mched  open  the 
door;  "Oh  !  cousin  Lizzie  1"  and  she  burst  into  teai-s 
as  she  assisted  them  out  of  the  cab. 

In  the  hall,  assembled,  they  met  Mrs.  Aston,  who 
caught  Myra  in  her  arms  and  sobbed  as  though  her 
heart  would  break,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Randolph,  Everett, 
and  his  two  sisters,  all  making  exclamations  and  utter- 
ing welcomes,  electrifying  and  bewildering  Lizzie 
with  questions,  who,  pale  as  a  sheet,  was  unable  to 
utter  a  word. 

At  this  moment  a  low  hoarse  murmur  was  heard. 


I  at  of  an  adraDctog  tumult,  and  the  cabmaa  soddcnlj 

'.  shot  into  tho  halU     Ho  addrtsMd  himself  lo  Mr. 

\  Randolph  anxiootly. 

';      "  Here,  gororoorl"  said  1m,   **  I  jcaaU  a'Tispar 

I  vith  you." 

*'  In  a  moment,"  said  Mr.  Bandolpli,  who  looked 
upon  it  as  an  intimation  that  he  was  about  to  daim 

:  the  reward — one  which  he  was  only  too  willing  to  pay, 
as  soon  as  ho  was  con? incad  that  tho  ">*'*rnBt  WM 

i  fairly  entitled  to  it, 

"  Look  sharp,  good  luok  to  jou  f*  aselaioMd  tiw 
cabman,  having  just  hurriad  from  a  positiof 
which  he  could  command  a  good  fiew  down  tba 
which  Mr.  liandolph  had  not. 

"  Don't  be  in  a  hurry,  my  good  fellow,"  said  Mr. 
Randolph,  preparing  to  follow  his  familj  wad  the 
osteays  into  tho  drawing-room. 

'*  Vulker !"  exclaimed  tlie  cabman  urgently.  "  I  shall 
yaut  your  purtcction,  owin'  to  bringing  them  two 
young  ladies  'ome." 

"  Protection !    What  do  you  mean,  my  man  ?' ' 
13eforo  tho  cabman  could  answer  tho  approaching 
uproar  became  so  great  as  to  attract  Mr.  Raiidolph'a 
attention,  and  to  his  great  astonishment  there  passed 
before  his  door  a  huge  mob. 

How  it  had  grown!  There  were  three  frightfully 
excited  policemen,  some  forty  or  fifty  mcn,8ome  twenty 
or  thirty  boys,  a  troop  of  dirty  women  and  girls,  and 
a  small  army  of  children,  clustering  round  tho  door* 
way.  One  active  poHceman  instantly  siesed  the  quiet 
cab-horse,  and  the  other  two  darted  into  tlio  ball  and 
pounced  upon  the  cabman.  In  one  moment  such  a 
clamour  of  voices  arose  in  the  hall,  that  Mr.  Randolph 
was  stunned  and  bewildered.  Tho  policemen  com- 
menced dragging  the  cabman  away,  bat  he  clung  to 
Mr.  Randolph.  They  shouted  to  liim  to  come  on,  and 
he  halloed  to  them  to  keep  off;  while  Mr.  Bandolpb, 
roaring  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  asked  what  it  all 
meant,  and  after  becoming  in  a  state  of  red  beat  with 
exertiony.he  began  to  obtain  something  like  a  lull, 
with  the  chance  of  au  explanation,  when  the  peripa- 
tetic  greengrocer,  absolutely  frantic  at  the  di^traioa 
of  his  goods,  appeared  on  tho  scene.  Then  the  abatiag 
uproar  iuereased  again  to  a  perfect  horncaoe  oC 
those  without  adding  to  it  by  shouts  and  wj 
which  gave  the  whole  scene  anything  but  a 
aspect.  The  greengrocer  had  given  himself  up  to  ui  idea 
of  fidtic  retaliation,  and  it  was  with  great  dilEcalty 
that  one  of  the  policemen  could  prevent  him  fliogiiig 
himself  upon  the  cabman,  who,  attended  by  Mr.  Ban- 
dolph,  to  whom  he  cluug  tightly,  was  dragged  allofflr 
the  liall  by  the  pohceman.  The  bankrupt  greengrocer 
gave  out  incessant  invitations  to  the  cab  driver  to  come 
outride  and  be  smashed,  and  Mr.  Randolph  was  re- 
peatedly requested  to  make  one  of  the  party.  At  length 
t  xbaustioa  prevailed,  and  Mr.  Randolph  succeeded  in 
clearing  his  hall  of  all  but  the  policemen,  the  cab 
dnver,  tho  greengrocer,  and  the  wasiierwoman,  who 
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had  just  arrived,  and  was  speedily  the  most  clamorous 
of  the  lot.  He  took  them  into  the  parlour,  gave  the 
greengrocer  more  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  Iocs  he 
had  sustained ;  and,  no  easy  task,  satisfied  the  im- 
moderate washerwoman,  whose  accident  was  the  re- 
sult of  her  own  stupidity ;  took  upon  himself  to  pro- 
duce the  cabman,  should  any  charge  of  furious  driving 
be  made  against  him,  and  so  got  rid  of  the  policemen  ; 
gave  the  cabman  the  promised  reward — a  handsome 
sum,  which  he  said  would  enable  him  to  buy  a  cab  and 
"  Purwide  for  his  missus  and  kids  " — and  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  restoring  his  house  to  its  wonted  quiet. 

He  sought  the  drawing-room,  and  there,  from  Myra, 
obtained  a  brief  narrative  of  the  events  which  had  oc- 
curred.   He  left  her  to  seek  repose  after  the  fatigue 


compulsory  absence,  but  Myra  would  not  allow  her  to 
pass  an  evening  without  paying  her  a  visit,  or  if  too 
busy  to  come  out,  without  sending  Lucy  to  learn  if  a 
letter  from  the  Crimea  had  reached  her. 

Beverley  Winslow  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  wel- 
come her  back  and  express  his  **  wage  at  the  wascality 
of  wuffians  pwowling  in  wetiwed  stweets  to  wob  or 
wemove  for  outwageous  pu'poses  wespectable  young 
ladies."  He  would  have  made  himself  very  amiable  to 
her,  but  she  coolly  repulsed  him,  and  was  so  marked 
in  her  treatment  of  him,  that  both  Isadore  and  Sopliie 
Randolph  questioned  her  whether  Beverley  Winslow 
had  ofiended  her ;  she  replied  in  terms  which  led  them 
to  understand  that  she  had  a  low  estimate  of  his 
sense,  and  a  lower  one  of  his  morals.  They  had  thought 


she  had  endured,  Lucy  being  instructed  already  to     him  a  mere  fool,  and  as  they  believed  that  Myra  had 


take  care  of  Lizzie  Hastings,  of  whom  Myra  had  spoken 
in  terms  of  the  highest  character,  while  he  proceeded 
to  Woolwich  to  see  if  the  brig  which  hid  taken  Saul 
Waters  on  board  as  a  prisoner  had  reached  there,  and 
if  so,  to  at  once  prefer  the  charge  of  abduction  against 
him,  in  order,  by  conviction  and  transportation,  to 
prevent  him  from  ever  repeating  the  ofience  again. 

Myra  soon  recovered  her  health  and  strength  again, 
perhaps  because  she  had  obtained  a  clue  to  Clifton 
Grey,  and  there  was  a  prospect  of  communicating 
with  him  through  Lizzie's  letters  to  Sergeant  Haverel. 
She  had  told,  without  disguise,  her  mother,  the  reason 
she  had  left  Baker-street  on  the  eventful  night  when 
she  was  captured  by  Saul  Waters,  and  her  mother, 
without  comment,  handed  to  her  the  letters  which  had 
occasioned  for  the  time  so  much  unhappiness.  Mrs. 
Aston  feared  to  enter  into  explanations  with  Myra; 
She  would  much  rather  have  it  appear  she  attached 
no  particular  importance  to  the  impression  Myra  had 
displayed  in  Clifton's  favour,  hoping  that  a  non- 
interference, absence,  and  other  faces,  might  efiace  it ; 
when,  by  a  declared  hostility,  she  should  probably 
found  an  antagonism  that  would  serve  to  strengthen 
the  attachment  rather  than  diminish  it,  and  precipitate 
matters  she  wished  to  avoid.  So  Myra  was  left  un- 
molested to  hope  aud  expect  whatever  she  pleased. 


some  deeper  motive  for  her  contempt  than  she  had 
disclosed,  they  extended  the  cold  shade  to  him  too, 
so  that  he  seldom  came  near  the  house  after  he 
detected  that  his  presence  was  not  hailed  with  signs 
of  felicity. 

And  now  arrived  news  of  the  battle  of  Inkermann. 
Again  was  the  terrible  list,  published  in  the  daily 
journals  from  the  G-azette,  carefully  examined.  Myra 
found  not  the  name  of  Clifton  Grey,  after  the  most 
careful  search,  but  she  did  that  of  Sergeant  Haverel 
among  the  dangerously  wounded.  That  night  Lizzie 
sought  her,  and  as  soon  as  she  was  alone  with  her, 
gave  way  to  a  paroxysm  of  grief,  which  Myra  tried  to 
assuage  by  all  the  consoling  speculations  she  could 
suggest. 

"  If  I  were  only  there,"  sobbed  Lizzie,  "  to  be  by  his 
side,  to  tend  him  night  and  day,  to  relieve  him  from 
pain,  and  supply  the  wants  which  in  his  helpless  condi- 
tion he  will  need,  and  which  there  will  be  no  one  to 
think  of  or  provide  him  with !  He  will  die  in  that 
horrible  place,  I  know — lijcel  he  will  die,  for  he  will 
get  no  help  there." 

Myra  soothed  her,  and  after  talking  earnestly  with 
her,  brought  her  into  a  calmer  state  of  mind. 

"  lie  is  not  dead,"  she  said,  "  and  the  name  of 
Mr.  Grey  does  not  appear  among  the  wounded ;  ho 


Her  mother  had  but  a  faint  notion  how  passionately  I  will  therefore,  I  am  sure,  act  like  a  friend  to  him. 


and  enduringly  she  loved  Clifton,  and  how  she  nursed 
herself  in  the  hope  of  being  some  day  his — his  only, 
in  poverty  or  wealth,  she  cared  not  which,  so  that  she 
was  his,  or  she  might  have  pursued  a  different  course. 
Lizzie  Hastings  expected  daily  a  letter  from  Sergeant 
Haverel,  and  as  in  her  last  communication  she  Ijad 
written  to  Clifton,  she  was  quite  sure  she  should  have 
an  answer  from  him  in  Haverel's  letter  to  her.  How 
anxiously  Myra  a'lticipated  and  prayed  it  coming,  for 
the  reply  to  it  would  let  Clifton  know  where  to 
communicate  to  her  if  he  felt  disposed,  and  she 
thought  he  was  so  inclined;  she  knew,  she  felt  he 
must  be.  Lizzie  had  been  received  back  by  Mrs. 
Stewart  upon  an  explanation  tendered  to  her  by 
Mr.  Randolph  of  the   circumstances  attending  her 


and  do  all  he  can  in  his  terrible  state  to  help  him." 

"  God  bless  him !  I  know  he  will — but  if  I  were 
there,  oh, — if  I  only  were  there,  I  could  save  him — I 
know  I  could." 

And  she  sobbed,  and  drew  pictures  of  his  agony 
and  suffering  until  she  was  almost  choked  with  grief. 
Yet  Myra's  gentle  soothings  ultimately  prevailed,  and 
she  went  home  to  pray  that  he  might  recover  from 
the  injuries  he  had  received  from  the  Russians,  whom 
she  hated  now  more  than  ever. 

Some  time  passed  on,  but  there  was  no  letter  from 
the  Crimea,  and  Lizzie  grew  very  desponding — Myra 
very  sad.  One  day  Everett  Baudolph  mentioned 
that  Beverley  Winslow  had  a  brother  who  had  just 
arrived  from  the  Crimea,  who  had  been  invalided  home. 
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*'  Oh  ! "  cried  Isadore,  "  how  I  should  like  to  see 
him.  Has  he  been  wounded,  and  does  he  look  pale 
and  interesting  ? — if  he  does,  bring  him  here  to  let  us 
see  him." 

As  every  one  of  the  family  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
and  converse  with  one  who  had  been  in  the  Crimea, 
Everett  was  easily  prevailed  upon  to  promise  to  bring 
Capt.  Winslow  home  with  him  to  a  family  tete-a-tete. 
Myra,  who  heard  all  that  passed,  resolved  to  be  pre- 
sent to  learn  if  something  might  transpire  about 
Clifton ;  if  it  were  improbable,  still  it  was  possible, 
80  she  resolved  not  to  be  away. 

A  few  days  subsequently,  Everett  mentioned  that 
he  had  invited  Captain  Winslow  and  a  brother  officer, 
both  invalided  from  the  Crimea,  to  visit  the  family 
that  evening;  so  Myra  took  care  to  be  present 
about  the  time  the  guests  were  expected.  At  eight 
o'clock,  Beverley  Winslow,  who  felfc  himself  im- 
mensely important  since  the  return  of  his  "  bwother 
fwom  the  Cwimea,"  arrived,  accompanied  by  Captain 
Winslow  and  Captain  MandeviUe,  who  had  formed  a 
close  intimacy  with  him  on  their  way  home,  and  they 
were  received  with  marked  distinction.  Captain  i 
Winslow's  eye  fell  at  once  upon  Myra.  Notwith- 
standing Sophie  and  Isadore  Eandolph  were  both 
pretty  girls,  yet  Myra's  was  a  face  which  is  rarely 
seen,  and  invariably  eminently  attractive  wherever  it 
appears.  She  was  pale  and  delicate  looking ;  her 
large  resplendent  eyes  were  thoughtful  and  sorrowful 
in  their  expression,  and  there  waa  something  so 
spiritual  in  her  appearance  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  treat  her  like  even  one  of  the  fairer  members  of  I 
her  sex.  Captain  Winslow  saw  and  was  enslaved.  I 
He  had  fiauoied  himself  into  a  passion  for  Sylva  at 
Malta,  where  he  had  stopped  on  hia  way  home,  but 
finding  that  she  was  in  London,  he  had  hastened 
thither.  Her  beauty  paled  before  that  of  Myra — her 
reign  ceased— she  was  deposed;  he  concluded  Myra 
to  have  wealth,  he  resolved  to  have  her  and  her 
portion.  He  soon  became  studiously  attentive  and 
obsequious  to  her,  but  she  as  immediately  conceived 
a  repugnance  for  him.  She  glanced  at  his  sallow 
face — his  furtive  eye  was  enough  for  her ;  she  read 
his  character,  and  despised  him. 

Many  questions  were  put  to  him  about  the  war, 
which  he  answered,  but  with  caution,  for  greatly  to 
his  annoyance  his  companion,  Captain  MandeviUe,  knew 
too  much  of  the  share  he  had  not  had  in  the  battles 
and  skirmishes  already  fought,  for  him  to  utter  those 
lies  which  he  would  oiherwise  have  unscrupulously 
indulged  in.  In  Myra's  mind  all  this  time  Clifton 
Grey  was  uppermost,  upon  her  lip  trembled  his 
name,  when  suddenly  her  mother,  as  though  slie 
divined  her  secret  thought,  said  to  Captain  Winslow — 
"Permit  me  a  question.  Captain.  I  was  mucli 
interested  in  a  young— gentleman,  I  believe  I  may 
call  him,  who,  under  particular — nay,  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  enlisted  in  the  army.     He  promised 


to  write  to  me,  but  has  not ;  I  should  like,  however, 
to  learn  something  about  him." 

"What  regiment  did  he  enlist  into?"  enquired 
Captain  Winslow,  with  a  smile  at  the  probable 
absurdity  of  her  question. 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  she  replied. 
It  was  on  the  tip  of  Myra's  tongue  to  mention  it, 
but  she  remained  silent. 

"  His  name,"  continued  Mrs.  Aston,  "  is  Grey." 

Captain  Winslow  started,  as  if  bitten  by  a  snake. 

"Grey!"  he  exclaimed,  turning  red.      "Grey! — 

there  was  a  young  fellow  of  that  name,  but  he  turned 

out  a  coward  and  a  scamp.    He   has   been   either 

drummed  out  of  his  regiment  or  shot  before  this." 

There  was  a  malignant  brutality  in  this  reply  which, 
did  not  carry  conviction  to  the  listeners. 

Myra  felt  as  if  nothing  but  a  tremendous  call  upon 
her  energies  could  keep  her  from  fainting.  It  could 
not  be  true  ;  but  if  it  were,  horror ! 

"  Softly,  Winslow,"  interposed  Captain  MandeviUe. 
t*  I,  too,  know  a  young  fellow  named  Grey,  who  is  now 
in  the  Crimea.    Do  not  let  us  confound  persons." 

"Really,  I  presume  we  have  something  more  agree- 
able to  say  to  the  ladies  than  to  talk  of  mere  privates — 
common  fellows,  of  whom,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  the  least  said  the  better,"  interrupted  Captain 
Winslow,  hastily. 

"  Common  fellows !"  exclaimed  Captain  MandeviUe^ 
"  who  have  won  for  England  her  proud  name  among 
nations.  Let  us  have  justice  done  them,  if  you 
please,  Winslow;  and  with  respect  to  Grey,  Mrs. 
Aston  asked  you  a  question,  which  you  have  answered 
to  the  best  of  your  knowledge.  I,  too,  will  answer 
it,  for,  as  I  liave  said,  I,  too,  know  a  Grey,  and  my 
man  may  bo  the  young  fellow  about  whom  she  is 
questioning.  My  Grey  is  in  the  second  battalion  of 
the  Scots  Eusilier  Guards." 

"That  is  the  regiment!"  exclaimed  Myra,  with 
involuntary  earnestness.  The  eyes  of  all  were  turned 
upon  her — she  had  spoken  with  such  emphasis. 
Captain  Winslow  felt  cold  blood  about  his  heart. 
Was  Grey  to  step  in  here,  too,  between  him  and  his 
object  ?  He  became  deeply  interested  in  what 
followed. 

"  Then  you  will  be  gratified  to  hear  of  his  progress, 
I  expect,"  exclaimed  Captain  MandeviUe,  wIto  liad 
noticed  her  earnest  manner.  "  His  name  is  Clifton 
Grey." 
"  The  same,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aston. 
"  Well  then,  ma'am,  permit  me  to  tell  you  he  was 
looked  upon  as  the  smartest  and  most  gentlemanly 
man  in  the  ranks — indeed  his  comrades  called  him 
Gentleman  Grey— he  bore  a  very  high  character  for 
attention  and  sobriety  with  his  officers,  of  kindness 
and  general  good  offices  with  his  comrades.  He 
fouglit  nobly  and  chivalrously  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  for  which  he  was  promoted  from  the  ranks  to 
be   sergeant,  by   his   Royal   Highness   the  Duke  of 


Oambridgo ;  ho  saved  the  life  of  on  officer— a  dear 
friend  of  mine — who  is  enthusiastic  in  his  praise. 
He  fought  with  the  most  unflinching  bravery  through- 
out tlio  dreadful  day  at  Inkermann.  lie  has  never 
been  absent  from  duty  j  and  if  it  pleases  the  Almighty 
to  spare  a  man  who  has  boon  in  the  most  dangeroui 
and  fearful  engagements  unscathed,  ho  will  receive  * 
commission  from  Her  Majesty,  to  which  he  will  bo  \ 
well  entitled."  j 

"What  a  noble  fellow!"  cried  all  there  but  Myra —  ^ 
for  her  heart  was  full — and  Captain  Winslow,  who 
hated  Grey  yet  more  than  ever  for  this  culogium, 
wliich  he  could  not  disprove. 

*•  lie  is  a  noble  fellow!'*  ejaculated  Captain  Mande- 
ville,  "and  Winslow  can  bear  out  my  statement;  for 
he  is  a  captain  of  the  very  regiment  to  which  young 
Grey  belongs;  he  must  know  that  I  have  rather 
underrated  than  over-estimated  him." 

"  I  should  be  sorry  to  lower  Mrs.  Aston's  favorable 
opinion  of  him,'*  said  Captain  Winslow,  with  a  slight 
laugh,  **but  really,  though  there  is  some  apparent 
tmth  in  what  you  have  said,  I  know  the  fellow  to  bo 
60  nrtful— to  have  such  secret  sins — that  I  cannot 
join  in  liis  praise  if  I  would.  He  would  deceive  the 
Tory  devil  himself.  The  truth  is,  he  is  a  blackguard, 
with  ft  fair  face  and  smooth  tongue,  and,  mark  my 
word?,  will  meet  with  his  deserts  before  long." 

*'I  believe  he  will,"  said  Captain  Mandeville,  drily. 
"I  believe,  too,  that  you  have  seen  in  this  matter 
farther  than  you  can  justify:  however,  I  may  say, 
that  hitherto  this  young  man,  in  whom  Mrs.  Aston 
confesses  herself  interested,  has  won  as  yet  only  praise 
of  a  very  high  character.  When  tlio  blame  is  clearly 
known,  to  be  deserved,  then  we  will  condemn  him  ; 
until  tlicn,  let  us  give  him  the  benefit  of  what  he 
seems  so  well  to  deserve.  You  understand,  Winslow,'* 
added  Captain  Mandeville  after  a  moment's 
thought,  "I  can  have  no  motive  in  defending  the 
character  of  this  young  man  in  his  absence,  but  that 
which  induces  any  man  possessed  of  honourable 
feelings  to  be  commonly  honest  when  called  upon  to 
speak  of  another  of  whom  he  has  some  knowledge." 

"  Possibly,"  remarked  Captain  Winslow,  coolly. 

'•Personally,  I  know  but  little  of  him.'* 

**Pray  let  us  change  the  subject,**  cried  Captain 
Winslow,  "  I  am  sick  of  the  fellow's  name.  You, 
Mandeville,  speak  from  hearsay,  I — from  absolute 
knowledge  of  his  cunning  and  knavery.  I  am  sure, 
too,  we  shall  be  able  to  furnish  topics  of  conversa-  : 
tion  far  more  pleasing  to  the  ear  of  Miss  Aston  than 
this." 

Never  was  he  so  mistaken  in  his  life. 

A  few  days  after  this.  Captain  Winslow  called  in 
TBaker-street.  Mrs.  Aston,  on  law  business,  was  at 
Lincoln's  Inn  with  Mr.  Randolph ;  Mrs.  Randolph 
and  her  daughters  were  at  the  Botanical  Gardens, 
Hegent's-Park.  Myra  was  at  home  alone,  she  pre- 
ferred it  to  accompanying  either  her  mother  or  her 


friends*  A  letter  migfat  come  from  the  Crimea  at 
any  hour  ;  Lixzie  was  certain  to  bring  it  lo  her  immo* 
diatcly  she  received  it.  Myra  had  aa  Inkling  thai  her 
mother  would  in  iiome  way  interpoio  between  her  and 
ita  perusal,  and  though  she  did  not  dtrin  to  act  in 
opposition  to  any  ezpreeted  with  of  her  parent,  aba 
saw  nothing  wrong  in  ftilOlling  her  own  wiah  io  a 
particular  direction,  to  long  aa  her  mother  refrainad 
expressing  herself  upon  it ;  so  it  was  pleaaanter  to  her 
to  be  at  home,  with  the  obanoe  of  arrival  of  the  letter, 
than  to  be  stifled  in  heated  Urn  oiioee,  or  inhaliag 
(ho  fingrant  perfumei  of  wonderftll  oxamplee  at 
modem  floriculture  at  the  Botanioal  Garden*.  8» 
she  remained  at  homo. 

Captain  Winslow,  on  hearing  from  the  footman 
that  Mr.  Randolph  and  family  were  ont,  inquired 
whether  Miss  Aston  was  at  home,  and  was  antwerad 
that  she  was  then  in  the  drawing  room.  He  expreeeed  a 
desire  to  see  her,  and  with  a  nonekalauce  whu^  com- 
pelled the  footman  to  succumb,  he  expressed  his 
intention  of  having  an  interview  with  her,  and  of 
announcing  himself.  The  man  bowed,  and  the 
skipped  up  the  stairs,  tapped  gently  at  the 
then  opening  it,  entered  the  room,  and  closed  ii 
behind  him. 

Myra  was  there.  She  was  pemsing  a  moeh  creaaad 
and  often  handled  letter.  She  started  and  ottered  a 
faint  exclamation  on  seoiog  Captain  Winslow,  at  the 
same  moment  rapidly  put  the  letter  into  the  pocket 
of  her  dress.  Said  Captain  Winslow  to  himselfl 
*'  That  epistle  was  being  perused  in  secret,  doubtieae 
from  a  man.  I  must  learn,  if  poemble,  more  about 
that — some  infernal  agreeable  yoong  vagabond,  of 
course."     He  was  jealous  ahready. 

He  bowed  with  an  air  of  exoeeeire  politeneii^ 
almost  of  reverence,  to  Myra,  and  then,  adranoing^ 
said,  with  studied  amiability  of  manner: 

"  I  have  a  thousand  apologies.  Miss  Aston,  to  make 
for  thus  intruding  upon  you  unannounoed,  but  the 
truth  is,  I  wished  much  to  speak  with  you,  and  as  I 
learned  you  were  alone,  I  feared  that  if  I  deferred  to 
the  usual  courtesy  you  might,  out  of  mere  formal 
etiquette,  deprive  me  of  the  desired  gratification. 
There  are  cases,  you  know,  my  dear  Mies  Aston,  in 
which  the  cold  forms  of  politcnose  may  be  diepensed 
with,  and  I  trust  this  is  one,  nay,  I  may  say  it  is 
one.  We  old  soldiers  understand  these  mattere 
better  than  you  fair  demoiselles,  so  I  am  an  authority, 
and  really,  if  that  were  not  the  case,  the  generous 
British  pubho  have  been  so  lavish  of  ftvour  to  ns 
Crimean  fellows,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we 
stretch  a  freedom  into  a  privilege.'* 

"  Crimean  heroes  are  entitled  to  privileges  to  which 
Crimean  fellows  can  surely  have  no  claim.  I  am 
afraid.  Captain  Winslow,  yon  are  dealing  in  misnomers, 
and  wrong  yourself." 

Captain  Winslow  bit  his  lip  almost  until  the  blood 
camej  a  tinge  of  scarlet,  not  often  seen  there,  appeared 
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on  his  sallow  countenance.  Myra  spoke  with  emphasis, 
and  he  felt  the  sarcasm ;  he  knew  himself  to  be  no 
Crimean  hero  ;  he  believed  that  she  knew  so  too ;  and 
hence  her  remark.  He  could  see  she  did  not  approve 
his  intrusion;  her  countenance  did  not,  decidedly, 
express  satisfaction  at  his  presence  j  but  truly  it  was 
very  beautiful,  even  in  its  present  almost  scornful 
aspect,  and  roused  his  worst,  as  well  as  his  best 
passions. 

He  had  never  loved  before.  Woman  hitherto  had 
been  his  toy — his  plaything  for  the  baser  amusement 
of  his  idle  hours  j  he  measured  the  members  of  the 
sex  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  not  for  what  was 
estimable  or  loveable  in  them,  but  for  the  beauty 
of  face  and  form  which  lent  a  zest  to  his  libertine 
appetite.  He  had  frequently  spent  labour,  time,  and 
money  in  accomplishing  the  ruin  of  some  handsome 
girl  who  had  caught  his  fancy,  and  had  exerted  him- 
self in  order  to  effect  his  purpose,  to  persuade  her 
that  he  loved  her;  this  was  but  one  of  the  lies 
employed ;  he  cared  for  or  loved  no  one  but  himself. 
He  had  played  the  profligate  and  heartless  scoundrel 
many  times,  and  hitherto  had  escaped  its  consequences ; 
now,  even,  he  only  fancied  his  taste  was  slightly 
captivated,  not  his  heart  enslaved.  He  congratulated 
himself  upon  the  ease  with  which  he  had  banished 
Sylva  from  his  mind.  He  deceived  himself  into  the 
belief  that  he  was  smitten  with  her,  and  she  was  con- 
nected with  large  properties  to  which  he  was  making 
claim.  His  original  idea  had  been  to  marry  her ;  now 
it  assumed  another  form;  he  liked  Myra  best,  and, 
unhke  the  first  impressions  raised  by  other  women, 
that  which  struck  liim  on  seeing  Myra  was  connected 
solely  with  a  matrimonial  alliance;  and  this  grew 
upon  him  not  only  while  in  her  society,  but  after 
he  had  quitted  it.  He  was  even  now  prepared  to  lay 
his  fortune,  with  his  hand,  at  her  feet,  should  an 
eclaircissement  occur. 

This  is  a  somewhat  long  digression,  but  necessary 
to  show  that  the  observation  made  by  Myra  cut 
Captain  Winslow  to  the  quick,  because  he  naturally 
was  most  anxious  to  stand  well  in  her  eyes ;  but 
he  interpreted  her  meaning  to  be,  that  not  being 
a  Crimean  hero,  he  was,  as  he  had  himself  expressed 
it,  a  Crimean  fellow,  and  disentitled  to  the  privilege 
he  sought  to  avail  himself  of  or  claim.  And  he  was 
right  in  his  interpretation — that  was  precisely  what 
she  did  mean. 

As  we  have  said,  he  bit  his  lip  until  the  impression 
of  his  teeth  was  left  upon  it.  And  for  the  moment  he 
hated  her.  Then  again  the  feeling  came  upon  liim 
that  he  could  snatch  to  his  breast,  and  devour  her 
with  kisses.  He  had  never  before  been  thus  affected; 
he  trembled— he  knew  not  wherefore.  His  chest  was 
on  fire,  and  to  himself  he  could  not  explain  it.  He 
knew  only  that  an  exertion  of  self  control  was 
essential. 

"I  lay  no  claim  to  beiug  a  Crimean  hero,"  he  re- 


plied, in  a  quiet  tone, — **a  debilitated  frame  kept  mo^ 
down  when  I  would  fain  have  done  as  my  brother 
ofilcers  did,  but  in  this  I  fancy  I  am  somewhat  the 
more  entitled  to  your  sympathy  and  to  your  con- 
sideration, for  to  the  pain  and  depression  occasioned 
by  a  distressing  malady,  there  was  superadded  the  bitter 
agony  of  being  unable  to  take  a  share  in  the  glorious 
encounters  which  took  place,  either  as  skirmishes, 
sorties,  or  general  engagements.  Chained  down  by 
illness  in  supine  bondage,  the  chance  of  signalizing 
oneself  was  wholly  removed.  Miss  Aston  will  at  least 
do  me  the  credit  to  believe,  that  had  the  opportunity 
been  afforded  me,  I  should  have  striven  to  earn  the 
glory  won  by  many  a  gallant  comrade  opposed  to  the 
Russian  foe." 

"  It  is  not  I  who  have  questioned  your  readiness 
to  face  an  English  foe,  Captain  Winslow,"  exclaimed 
Myra,  coldly. 

"  No  one  else  would  have  dared,"  he  exclaimed, 
with  a  sudden  imperiousness  of  manner.  Myira 
walked  to  the  window  and  looked  out. 

The  ground  was  rotten  beneath  him — he  felt  it. 
It  flashed  through  his  mind  that  some  one  had  been 
speaking  against  him  to  Myra.  The  guilty  mind  is 
ever  the  readiest  in  suspicion.  Who  could  it  be?  He 
could  not  for  a  moment  conceive.  Suddenly  he  re- 
membered the  letter  Myra  was  perusing  when  he 
entered.  Was  that  from  the  Crimea?  It  looked 
worn  and  tumbled.  Who,  there,  would  speak  in* 
differently  of  him  ?  In  an  instant  Clifton  Grey  re- 
curred to  him ;  to  be  sure — who  else  ?  ^  Mrs.  Aston 
had  spoken  of  him — the  daughter  had  acknowledged 
that  she  knew  his  regiment— it  must  be  so.  He  re- 
membered, with  an  inward  curse,  his  handsome, 
manly  face,  his  well-knit,  well-proportioned,  and 
graceful  form;  he  recollected  how  Sylva  had 
been  struck  by  his  personal  qualifications  at  Malta. 
It  was  not  so  wonderful  that  it  should  have  made  its 
due  impression  upon  the  romantic  nature  of  a  young 
girl,  with  warm  impulses  ;  but  the  bare  thought  that 
she  could  love  him  filled  his  heart  with  rage,  the 
more  violent  in  its  effects  because  he  was  compelled 
to  keep  down  all  sign  of  it.  He  determined,  how- 
ever, to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  foundation 
for  his  supposition  by  inquiries,  which  must  be  pro- 
secuted with  caution ;  and  if  he  found  that  his  sur- 
mises were  correct,  he  would  leave  nothing  undone  or 
untried  to  consummate  a  most  vindictive  revenge 
upon  Clifton;  while,  with  respect  to  Myra,  rather 
than  she  should  give  her  hand  to  the  man  for  whom 
he  entertained  such  deadly  hate,  he  felt  that  he  could. 
remorselessly  slay  her. 

He  quitted  the  seat  he  had,  uninvited,  taken  upon 
entering,  and  followed  Myra  to  the  window. 

"  Miss  Aston,"  he  said,  in  his  most  gentle  tone,  "  I 

\  have  much  need  of  your  pardon  : — illness  has  made 
me  petulant,  suspicious— unlike,  in  truth,  what  my 

I  real  nature  has  ever  been ;  and,  if  either  by  manner  or 
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bj  speech,  I  do  or  say  aught  to  offend  you,  I  •incerely 
hope  you  will  extend  your  kind  consideration  to  the 
infirmities  occasioned  by  physical  prostration,  and 
smilo  at  my  folly  and  weakness,  rather  than  look 
grave  at  my  irritability." 

Myra  turned  towards  him. 

"Captain  Winslow,"  she  said,  "your  apology  is 
uncalled  for.  You  socm  to  liare  forgotten  that  we 
are  comparatively  strangers." 

"No,  in  truth,"  ho  said,  in  the  same  tone,  "I  have 
not  forgotten  that ;  it  is  because  I  would  seek  to 
alter  that  state  of  our  relations  that  I  beg  you  to  bear 
with  me.  All  intimacies  must  have  a  beginning — all 
friendships  a  commencement.  I  am  most  desirous 
that  the  acquaintance  which,  through  tlio  kind  in- 
troduction of  my  friend  Everett  Bandolph,  lias 
entered  upon  the  first  stage  of  its  existence,  should 
ripen  into  the  closest  friendstiip.  It  would  bo  pre- 
posterous in  me  to  feel  other  than  that,  while 
dependent  upon  you  for  a  large  share  of  generous 
courtesy,  the  onus  of  inducing  the  cementing  that 
friendship  will  rest  upon  me.  Having  proved  myself 
worthy  of  your  good  opinion,  I  trust  not  to  be  shut 
out  of  a  place  in  your  good  graces." 

Myra  remained  silent  j  she  really  had  no  answer  to 
make  to  it.  She  certainly  had  no  desire  to  cultivate 
the  friendship  of  Captain  Winslow,  and  however 
positively  he  might  establish  by  proof  his  worthiness* 
it  would  not  make  any  alteration  in  her  indifference 
to  his  merits.  In  truth,  if  she  did  not  feel  indifferent, 
it  was  because  she  disliked  him,  entertained  a  repug- 
nance to  him,  and  would  be  much  better  pleased  by 
never  seeing  him  again,  than  forming  that  close 
intimacy  to  which  he  had  alluded. 

"I  have  offended  you  ?"  he  exclaimed,  as  she  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Offended  me !  "  she  reiterated.  «  Oh,  no."  He 
had  annoyed  her  by  his  intrusion,  she  could  have 
added,  but  she  left  it  to  him  to  infer. 

"  I  will  tell  you  why  I  think  I  have,"  he  saidj 
"  and  I  may  add  that  you  are  unconsciously  so,  and 
I  have  been  guilty,  unintentionally,  of  an  act  I  am 
truly  most  desirous  to  avoid." 

She  looked  upon  him  with  surprise.  Those  lustrous 
eyes,  how  deep  their  beauty  sunk  in  his  heart !  He 
cleared  his  voice  and  went  on  : 

"  It  was  my  lack  of  consideration  which  induced 
mo  the  other  night,  when  I  had  first  the  happiness  of 
meeting  you,  to  speak  of  a  young  soldier  in  the 
Crimea,  named  Clifton  Grey,  in  certain  terms." 

He  paused.  Myra  felt  that  his  small  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  her  like  those  of  a  serpent  regarding  its 
prey.  She  felt  her  color  heighten  her  cheeks,  but 
by  an  effort  she  gave  no  other  token  that  his  words 
affected  her. 

"  I  know  him,  of  course,  by  being  nnder  my  com- 
mand," he  continued,  "and  spoke  of  him  hastily, 
without  considering   that   I  might  have  pained  the 


feelings  of  Mr*.  AMton,  whose  protegi  I  presume  be 
was." 

"  No,"  exclaimed  Myra,  coldly. 

lie  repeated  her  negative  with  forprise. 

"Am  I  equslly  in  error  in  presuming^  Miss  Astoo, 
that  you  wore  interested  in  him,'*  he  aated,  eyeing 
her  keenly. 

Her  lip  curled. 

"  May  I  ask,  Captain  Winslow,"  she  said,  "  whether 
I  am  expected  to  submit  to  a  crose'ezamiaation,  and 
duly  answer  every  question  you  may  put  to  me?" 

"Not  unless  it  may  please  you  to  do  so.  For 
God's  sake!  Miss  Aston,  do  not  misundertaad  met 
What  in  another  might  bo  prorocatire  of  oflimee,  I 
beg — I  entreat  you  not  to  consider  such  in  me.  I 
am  so  anxious  that  yon  should  beliere  me  incapable 
of  this  very  intention,  that  I  have  introdaoed  the  sub- 
ject of  Grey  to  prove  myself  possibly  inadrertent,  but 
at  the  same  time  free  from  any  design  to  give  the 
shadow  of  an  offence.  Your  mamma  assured  me  that  sbe 
was  interested  in  the  young  fellow,  and  tliat  led  me 
to  presume  ho  was  a  protege  of  hers,  which  I  now 
learn  he  was  not.  I  intended  to  say — that  while  under 
this  impression — it  was  inconsiderate  of  me  to  speak 
.as  I  did,  and  to  fear,  in  telling  an  unwelcome  truth, 
that  I  had  offended  her—and  you — you,  of  all  the 
world,  whose  favour  I  would  at  any  cost  secure.*' 

"Sir,  the  acquaintance  between  Mr.  Grey,  my 
mother,  and  myself,  was  brief;  its  duration,  indeed, 
very  short ;  but  eufBciently  long  to  assure  both  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  in  appearance,  in  principle,  and 
conduct ;  high  couraged  and  noble  in  spirit,  and  of 
nature  so  generous  as  to  sacrifice,  as  it  seemed — as  I 
am  happy  to  hear  from  Captain  Manderille  it  has 
not — those  prospects  which  one  in  his  position  had  a 
right  to  consider  ought  properly  to  be  his.  Of  his 
esoteric  nature  wo  have  not  to  learn  ;  of  his  exoteric 
character  Captain  Mandcville  has  been  sufficiently 
explicit.  What  you  have  said — you  will  pardon  my 
candour — has  not  had  the  weight  to  make  it  offensive. 
You  may  be  labouring  under  some  extraordinary  mis- 
conception, or  may  mean  some  other  person  j  but  to 
believe  that  you  are  cither  mistaken  or  misled  is  the 
extent  of  my  feeling  upon  the  subject." 

"  You  imagine  this.  Miss  Aston.  I  see  clearly  my 
speech  has  offended  you  j  and  upon  this  very  subject 
I  trust  to  win  your  good  will  yet.  I  must,  however, 
in  justice  to  myself,  say  that  I  have  not  confounded 
persons ;  I  have  not  been  mistaken  or  misled  in  the 
fellow's  character.  I  regret  that  you  have  been  de- 
ceived in  him,  because —  "  • 

"  Captain  Winslow,  you  spoke  just  now  of  being 
desirous  of  not  being  misunderstood." 

"  Most  assuredly." 

"You  say  that  you  have  not  confounded  persons  ?** 

"Undoubtedly  not." 

"  Are  you  prepared  to  deny  what  Captain  Mandc- 
ville asserted  ?" 
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*'He  is  mistaken,  if  you  will." 

"  In  eayicg  that  Clifton  Grey  was  at  the  battle  of 
the  Alma,  and  was  promoted  for  his  bravery  ?'* 

"  Well,— no." 

*'In  stating  that  he  fougUt  with  unflinching  bravery 
at  Inkermaun  ? — " 

<'WeU— no." 

*'  That  he  bears  a  high  character  with  his  officers, 
and  has  been  promised  a  commission  ?" 

«*  WeU— a— a— no— but— " 

"  Captain  Winslow,  I  am  satisfied,  and  whether  you 
ai*e  misled  or  deceive  yourself,  it  is  immaterial.  You 
will  see  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  be  offended 
»t  what  you  have  said." 

"  Miss  Aston,  really — you  appear  to  place  my  word 
at  a  very  low  estimate.  I — who  had  constantly  the 
fellow  under  my  eye — surely  I  must  best  know  what 
he  was." 

"  I  desire.  Captain  Winslow,  to  hear  no  more  upon 
what  appears  likely  to  become  a  painful  subject 
between  us."; 

"Miss  Aston,  it  is  plain  that  you  take  a  great 
interest — a  very  great  interest  in  this  fellow." 

"Sirl" 

"  It  would  be  preposterous  to  call  it  love— madness, 
insanity.  You  may  be  romantic  and  fancy  this,  but  it 
would  be  mere  raging  lunacy  for  you  to  throw  yourself 
away  upon  a  worthlesj  vagabond.  At  least,  I  will 
step  in  here,  and  stop  such  a  frantic  sacrifice." 

Captain  Winslow's  passion  got  the  better  of  his 
prudence.  Myra  indignantly  recoiled  before  him,  and 
rang  the  bell  violently.  The  footman  appeared 
quickly. 

"The  door!"  she  exclaimed.  *' Captain  Winslow 
will  leave  at  once." 

With  burning  cheeks  she  hurried  past,  him  without 
taking  any  further  notice  of  him,  and  rushed  to  her 
own  room.  Captain  Winslow  found  himself  in  a  false 
position,  and  cursed  his  own  intemperate  rashness, 
which  had  induced  him  to  commit  himself.  The  foot- 
man saw  that  something  was  amiss;  having  an  impres- 
sion that  Captain  Winslow  might  probably  have  in- 
sulted Miss  Aston,  because  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  quitted  the  apartment,  he  was  divided  between 
the  propriety  of  showing  him  out  or  the  duty  of  kick- 
ing him  out.  The  captain  settled  the  question  by 
thrusting  him  on  one  side,  and  proceeding,  with  hasty 
strides,  to  the  door,  opened  it  for  himself,  and  slammed 


it  it  after  him  with  a  very  undisguised  degree  of  ill-  ?  as  possible,  what  you  intended  to  convey  in  your 


humour  and  excitement,  which  did  not  promise  to 
prove  advantageous  to  the  interests  of  any  inferior 
with  whom  he  might  come  in  contact.  In  this  frame 
of  mind  he  pursued  his  way  to  an  appointment  in  the 


City.   Pausing  before  a  large  warehouse  and  mansion,  s  surprise,  and  hastily  advanced  to  her, 


united,  he  glanced  at  the  name  upon  a  well  worn  brass 
plate  on  the  counting-house  doors,  and  after  a 
moment's  hesitation  he  knocked  at  the  private-door 
with  a  long  peal,  influenced  by  the  angry  feelings 


raised  by  Myra.  A  powdered  lacquey  in  the  service  of 
high  nobility  might  have  envied  such  a  rapid  per- 
formance on  the  knocker.  The  door  was  speedily 
opened  by  a  man  servant,  ready  to  prove  obse- 
quious to  such  a  knocker ;  Captain  Winslow,  whose 
regimentals  were  a  passport  to  flunky  respecti 
enquired : 

*'  Is  Mr.  Jayne  within  ?" 
The  man  responded  with  a  bow, 

**  He  is,  sir,  but  engaged." 

*'  Unfortunate,"  exclaimed  Captain  Winslow,  at  the 
same  time  slipping  out  an  oath.  Then  he  drew  out 
his  card-case,  and  putting  his  card  into  the  man's 
hand,  he  added : 

**  Give  that  to  Mr.  Jayne,  and  ask  him  to  be  good 
enough  to  write  me  to  say  when  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  see  him." 

'*  Perhaps  he  will  see  you  now,  sir,"  exclaimed  the 
obsequious  man.  "  There  are  occasions  when  I  may 
inform  him,  even  though  he  be  engaged,  tliat  gentle- 
men are  desirous  of  seeing  him  on  matters  of  impor- 
tance.    Shall  I  do  so  now  ?" 

"  By  all  means !"  exclaimed  Captain  Winslow,  and 
slipped  a  half  crown  into  his  hand.  The  man 
thanked  him,  skipped  lightly  up  the  stairs,  returned, 
stating  that  Mr.  Jayne  would  see  him,  and  ushered 
him  into  a  well  furnished  room,  in  which  he  perceived 
a  tall,  stern  looking  old  gentleman  and  two  ladies. 
The  former  bowed,  the  latter  half  rose  at  his  entrance  ; 
he  dehvered  himself  of  the  usual  formal  bow,  and 
then  said : 

*'  Mr.  Jayne,  I  presume  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  elderly  gentleman,  and  added, 
«  Captain  Winslow  ?" 

"The  same,"  replied  the  captain,  and  added, 
"  You  have  received  my  note,  I  have  no  doubt  ?" 

« I  have." 

"  Upon  the  subject  it  contained  I  am  here." 

"Of course,  proceed." 

Captain  Winslow  glanced  at  the  ladies,  and  said : 

*'Is  it  not  an  affair  to  be  discussed  in  private." 

"  Clearly,  but  these  ladies  are  interested  in  it,  and 
in  fact,  we  were  talking  it  over  upon  your  arrival. 
It  is  a  singular  and  complicated^case,  and  will  require 
to  be  carefully  disentangled.  Your  note  was,  I  sup- 
pose, necessarily  brief,  but  at  the  same  time,  is  not 
altogether  clear.  Will  you  have  the  goodness. 
Captain  Winslow,  to  state  as  clearly  and  succinctly 


note  to  me. 

Captain  Winslow  caught,  at  this  moment,  sight  of 
the  face  of  one  of  the  ladies,  which  previously  had 
been  averted  from  him,  he  uttered  an  exclamation  of 


"  Signora  Sylva,"  he  exclaimed,  "  can  it  be  possible ! 
What  happiness  to  meet  you  in  England." 

He  sought  to  take  her  hand,  but  she  rose  with 
sudden    abruptness  from  her  chair,  and    retreated 
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from  bis  toucli :  aa  exprcsBion 
curlin,;  her  upper  lip. 


of  acornful  disdain 


of  the  y ovDg  Itdj,  bar  oompuioB.    Captain  Winsloir 
gastd  at  her  Mragvly,  b«l  dugoiaod  hia  maligiiant 


"Pardon  me.   Captain  Winslotr,"   she  exclaimed     feeling  under  matArcf  •gpenoUiuuanaaa,  la  though  hia 

dignity  had  been  improperly  wouded,  aiul  he  hkl 
just  di«corered  it  in  time  to  reeeai  iu 

•Really!"  he  ezeUimed,  *" we  are  oerUinly  pUyiag 
at  cnMs-purpoaee  hero.  Aa  Kip  Van  Winkle  aaya,  *  I 
am  not  myaelf— I  am  aomdiody  elw.*  Upon  mj 
honor,  signora,  I  am  by  no  meaae  flatierad  by  th« 
portrait  yoo  have  painted  of  tb«  kottble  indif idoal 
bcruro  you  ;  and  being  loth,  aa  I  ha?»  aaid  befiivi^  im 
giro  you  pain,  or  in  any  degree  to  offmd  yo«,  I  will 
retire  and  leave  you  to  the  greater  eojoyment  of  old 
^  Jayne's  oompauy,  solus,  dettrnag  my  comnranieatioD 
to  A  period  when  that  peraoa  oalla  vpcn  mo  to  hear 
what  I  have  to  iay  to  him.** 

Then,  turning  on  hia  heel,  he  Mldad,  aa  if  to  him* 
self,  but  yet  audibly  : 

"  An  Italiun  tthrcw — a  thorough  aeoid,  by  all  that  ia 
virago-ish.     "What  a  lucky  escapade  '.*' 

**  Stay,  sir,"  cried  Mr.  Jayne,  in  an  elerated  toae^ 
as  he  was'about  to  quit  the  room,  and  with  atone  whiefa 
had  tlie  cfFoct  of  arresting  the  cnptaiu'a  departore^  im 
spite  of  that  individual's  intention  to  quit  without 
dxchanging  another  word.  **One  a&oment,  if  yon 
please  ?  You  have  put  in  a  claim  to  large  property,  in 
default  of  the  heir  coming  forward.  Yon  atate  yoor- 
self  to  be  in  a  position  to  prove  that  there  waa  a 
rightful  heir  recently  existing,  but  tliat  he  ia  daad» 
and  that  under  the  terms  of  the  will  yon,  aa  next  of 
kin,  claim  the  whole  of  the  eatataaaadperaoiialefiiecti 
which  have  been  left." 

**  Exactly,  old  gentleman  ;  and  when  you  efaooee  to 
extend  your  city  movements  to  the  west,  and  tritt 
call  upon  me,  I  will  perform  what  I  have  promiaedim : 
my  note.** 

"  Frepoeterons  and  impertinent,  Oiptain  Window." 

**  Impertinent,  man?  Bah  !  your  age  protecta  yo« 
from  my  horsewhip.'* 

"  And  the  law.  Captain  Winslow.     Make  no  mis- 


haughtily,  "Icannot  80  easily  forget  the  unmerited 
and  unmanly  insults  forced  upon  mo  by  you  at 
Malta.  Let  mo  assure  you  most  unequivocally  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  is  not  shared  by  mo.  I  shall 
remain  sir  in  your  society,  only  to  hear  your  pre- 
tensions to  the  claim  you  have  made,  and  upon  what 
they  are  founded.  I  confess  to  much  incredulity 
respecting  their  justness,  and  am  prepared  to  oppose 
them  to  the  utmost.'* 

Captain  "Winslow  bowed  with  affected  humility. 

"  It  is  my  misfortune,"  ho  said,  "  to  be  constantly 
misjudged.  Something  in  my  manner,  in  the  tone  in 
which  I  deliver  my  observations,  cruelly  belies  my 
real  intention.  I  acknowledge,  fair  Signora,  that  on 
that  evening  at  Sliema,  to  which  you  allude,  I  was 
in  a  provoking  humour  for  banter,  but  if  I  remember 
rightly,  I  apologized  to  you,  and  expressed  my 
sorrow  at  my  indiscretion." 

"  Add  not  meanness  to  your  impertinence,  sir,**  in- 
terrupted Sylva,  almost  imperiously.  "I  too  keenly 
remember  all  that  occurred  on  that  eventful  evening 
to  be  deceived  by  any  paltry  attempt  to  gloze  over 
your  most  contemptible  proceedings." 

"  And  I  too  well  remember  what  took  place  on  that 
night,"  ho  said,  drawing  himself  up  with  sudden 
auger  :  then,  remembering  it  would  be  better  for  him 
to  control  himself,  he  curbed  his  emotion  of  rage, 
and  said,  in  a  meaning  tone,  **  but  you  need  not  fear ; 
I  will  say  nothing  more  to  offend  you." 

*'  You  daro  not — dare  not,  sir !  This  is  Saxon,  is 
it  not,  and  not  difficult  of  comprehension  ?  I  say 
you  dare  say  nothing  more  to  offend  me,  beoause  it 
would  only  be  at  the  cost  of  truth ;  and  for  that  you 
would  have  to  render  an  account  to  those  who  would 
demand  it,  unmoved  by  bluster  or  unaffected  by 
attempts  at  deception." 

"I   cannot  fail,  madam,  to   be   surprised   at   this 


., 


reception,"  exclaimed  Captain  Winslow,  pretending  ;  take  respecting  my  mode  of  doing  basinets.     Wi 


to  be  hurt  by  her  manner,  "  or  at  the  tenor  of  your 
remarks.  I  dare  do  much,  as  even  you  might  learn  ; 
but,  as  I  have  before  said,  you  have  misconceived  me. 
I  would  not,  for  worlds,  offend  you  j  for  I  am  anxious 


to  be  your  friend — not  your  enemy.     Few  of  us  can     his  teeth. 


afford  to  make  enemies,  fewer  still  have  friends. 
When  we  may  secure  the  latter  we  should  not  fling 
away  the  opportunity " 

«'I  desire  to  hear  no  more  on  this  head,**  again  in- 
terrupted Sylva.  "  You  have  already  said  too  much 
to  alter  the  opinion  conceived  of  you  by  me.  You 
will,  if  you  please,  for  the  remainder  of  the  interview, 
address  yourself  to  Mr.  Jayne,  with  whom  your  busi- 
ness lies.  My  province  will  be  to  listen — or  to  make 
a  remark,  when  necessity  alone  compels  my  inter- 
ference." 

As  she  concluded  she  resumed  her  seat  by  the  side 


you  to  make  any  attempt  to  play  the  part  of  the 
vulgar  ruQIm,  I  should  claim  satisfaction,  it  b  true, 
but  it  would  bo  to  place  you  in  the  felon's  dock.'* 
"The  felon's?"  hissed  Captain  Winslow  throng!. 


**  And  murderer's.     The  law  not  different 

docks  for  variotis  grades  of  But  this  is 

the  folly  of  senseless  boyhood,  cupula.  To  pnt  ail 
this  ridiculous  and  contemptible  exhibition  of  temper 
aside,  and  to  keep  to  the  point,  you  wdl  bo  pleased 
at  once  to  assert  the  nature  of  your  cUim,  upon  what 
it  is  founded,  and  what  your  anticipations  of  the 
result  may  be ;  for,  as  I  have  said  before,  both  tbeee 
young  ladies  are  interested  in  the  issue,  and  mmy 
either  accord  your  claim  or  see  fit  to  oppose  it.** 

"  It  will  please  me  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  My 
claim  can  be  affected  by  no  such  ncpBiaitjF  aa  oren  •  ^ 
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mere  recital  of  its  points  to  you  or  to  the  young 
ladies.  If  they  are  interested,  they  must  wait  until 
they  or  you,  or  whoever  may  be  the  trustees  or  execu' 
tors  of  the  will,  hear  from  my  solicitor.  My  com- 
municativeness has  been  abruptly  cut  short  by  Signora 
Sylva,  who  can  cool  her  anxiety  by  such  process  as 
she  may  think  proper  to  employ.  After  the  initiative 
to  her  temper  with  which  I  have  been  honoured,  I 
can  be  at  no  loss  to  conceive  what  that  process  is 
likely  to  be.  As  a  measure  of  precaution,  I  should 
recommend  shower  baths  occasionally." 

He  made  a  very  low  bow,  as  he  concluded,  to  the 
ladies,  put  on  his  hat,  and  sauntered  out  of  the  room 
with  an  air  of  insolent  indifference  he  was  far  from 
enjoying.  Once  more  he  cursed  his  own  want  of 
self-command,  for  he  knew  his  claim  was  wholly 
dependant  on  proving  that  which  was  not  true,  but 
to  do  which  there  would  not  be  much  difficulty  if 
too  close  enquiries  were  not  made  into  his  proof. 
He  had  expected  to  carry  Jayne  by  a  cowp  de  main, 
and  get  possession  of  the  property  long  before  the 
rightful  heir  could  have  the  opportunity  first  of  dis 
covering  he  was  the  heir,  and  secondly  coming 
forward  to  substantiate  his  claim.  He  was  well 
aware  of  the  value  of  possession,  of  the  difficulty  the 
heir  would  have  in  proving  his  identity,  in  providing 
the  means  of  carrying  on  the  trial,  and  surmounting 
all  those  minor  obstacles — not  much  in  themselves 
but  of  moment  in  the  aggregate — which  impede  the 
prosecution  of  a  suit  for  the  recovery  of  property. 
He  was  quite  conscious  of  all  this,  and  flattered 
himself,  that  once  quietly  in  possession,  he  would 
not  easily  or  quickly  be  ousted.  He  correctly 
assumed  tliat  Jayne  could  be  of  important  assistance 
to  him  in  accomplishing  this,  and  had  come  prepared 
to  employ  all  the  arts  of  fascination  and  cajolery  he 
possessed;  but  he  had  first  been  ruffled  by  Myra, 
and  then  the  unexpected  appearance  of  Sylva  had 
flmig  him  off  his  guard;  her  behaviour  completed 
the  overthrow  of  his  self-command,  and  he  committed 
himself  as  we  have  seen.  He  was  a  rogue  and  a 
villain,  but  a  shallow  one  withal,  a  mean,  paltry 
scoundrel,  without  even  the  ability  to  be  a  clever 
knave. 

As  he  departed,  he  felt  that  he  had  committed 
himself,  and  raged  inwardly  until  he  almost  threw 
himself  into  a  bilious  fever,  but  lie  comforted  himself 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  yet  get  hold  of  the  city 
man,  and  cajole  him  by  flattery  and  by  bribes  yet  to 
further  his  views. 

He  was  mistaken.  Mr.  Jayne  was  a  man  of  a 
different  composition.  He  was  by  no  means  insensible 
of  the  value  of  money — was  always  ready  to  take  it 
and  make  it ;  but,  to  do  him  justice,  it  must  be  legiti- 
mately. He  could  do  nothing  without  his  commis- 
sion, but  he  would  not  have  accepted  a  bribe — as  a 
bribe — if  it  equalled  in  amount  the  bullion  in  the 
Bank  of  England.   He  was  a  most  proud  man  withal. 


He  had  a  peculiarly  elevated  notion  of  his  position 
as  a  wealthy  city  man,  and  of  the  respect  thereby  due 
to  him.  Captain  Winslow  had  treated  him  with  the 
supercilious  contempt  he  would  himself  have  exhi- 
bited to  a  small  trader — it  was  an  insult  he  could 
neither  forget  not  forgive.  His  whole  internal  eco- 
nomy bubbled  with  fury,  but  he  kept  down  every 
trace  of  it  under  the  cold,  calm,  stern  exterior  he 
usually  wore,  and  when  he  heard  the  slam  of  the  door 
following  Captain  Winslow's  departure,  he  turned  to 
Sylva  and  said : 

*'  That  fellow 's  an  insolent  puppy,  presuming  upon 
his  aristocratic  connections  j  but  he  shall  find  that  if 
he  were  Her  Majesty's  own  brother,  it  would  make 
no  difference  with  me  in  the  consideration  of  his 
claim,  I  will  examine  into  it  with  a  not  easily-satis- 
fied scrutiny,  which  will  probably  prove  far  from 
agreeable  to  him,  and  he  may  satisfy  himself  that  he 
shall  not  take  possession  of  the  estates  left  so  strangely 
by  your  father,  Signora,  without  proving  beyond  the 
possibility  of  a  doubt  that  he  is  the  only  surviving 
heir  to  them." 

**I  have  not  for  one  instant  entertained  a  doubt 
that  the  young  soldier  I  met  at  Malta,  is  the  same 
youth  you  brought  up,  and  the  true  heir,"  observed 
Sylva,  with  considerable  emphasis. 
Mr.  Jayne  shrugged  his  shoulders, 
"  I  confess,"  he  said,  '*  your  description  of  his  face 
tallies  with  that  young  man,  and  the  name  is  abso- 
lutely identical  j  indeed,  I  may  acknowledge  my  belief 
that  the  young  soldier  you  encountered  at  Malta,  and 
Mr.  Grey,  reared  under  my  surveillance,  are  identi- 
cally the  same  person ;  but  I  am  not  so  sure  as  to  the 
other  claim  you  put  forward." 

'*But,  sir,  I  repeat  I  am,"  exclaimed  Sylva,  with 
energy. 

"  We  shall  see.  I  will  make  every  inquiry  respect- 
ing him,  and  report  progress.  Captain  Winslow 
speaks  of  his  death — " 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no ! "  exclaimed  the  other  young  lady> 
with  exciting  earnestness.  "  He  is  not  dead — I  am 
sure  he  is  not  dead.  I  should  have  seen  his  spirit,  if 
Grod  had  called  him  hence.  aS"o,  he  is  not  dead  !  I 
have  searched  the  blood-stained  roll  of  names,  but  his 
is  not  among  them.  This  man,  who  is  just  gone,  is 
a  falsifier — a  wretch  unworthy  of  belief.  You,  too, 
have  tried  to  lead  me  to  such  a  belief,  but  there  is  no 
truth  in  it,"  she  added  with  vehemence.  "  The  same 
Almighty  hand  which  guided  him  to  the  spot  where 
my  life  must  have  been  sacrificed  but  for  his  intrepid 
deed,  will  warn  me  when  he  quits  this  earth,  if  he  is 
to  be  snatched  away  before  I  surrender  up  my  soul." 
'  Calm  yourself.  Mistress  Preciosa,"  said  Mr.  Jajne, 
with  a  cold  tone  and  colder  smile.  "All  that  can 
be  done  to  prove  him  the  true  heir  shall  be, 
but  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  unwise 
to  raise  in  him  hopes  which  may  never  bo  realized." 
Katat! 
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The  postman's  knock  resounded  through  the  house 
at  that  moment,  and  a  pause  took  place.  Almost 
immediately  the  serving  man  appeared  with  a  letter 
on  a  silver  salver ;  he  handed  it  to  Sjlva. 

**  A  letter  for  you,  ma'am,  front  abroad,**  he  tald. 

She  took  it  up  hastily. 

"From  Malta— from  the  Crimea!**  she  exclaimed, 
and  then  ejaenkted,  as  i£  ehe  were  about  to  faint, 
*'  Merciful  heaven! " 

She  drew  a  long  breath,  and  then,  with  a  pale  dee 
and  a  Toice  trembling  with  emotion,  she  eaid — 

"  Come  with  me,  Preciosa,  darling,  to  my  chamber. 
This  is  a  visible  interposition  of  ProTidenee— this 
letter  is  from  Clifton  Grey!" 


CHAPTER    XXIIL 

•'  What  a  wonderful  man  the  postman  is 
Ab  be  hastens  from  door  to  door ; 
What  a  medley  of  news  Ms  hands  contain. 

For  high,  low,  rich,  and  poor. 
In  many  a  face  he  joy  doth  trace. 

In  many  he  grief  can  see ; 
As  the  door  is  opened  to  his  loud  rat-tat; 
And  his  quick  delivery. 
Every  mom  as  true  as  the  dock, 
Bomehody  lifiars  the  postman's  knock." 

Thobkton. 
«0h!  child,  child,  clj^d! 
Thou  hast  "betrayed  thy  secret,  as  a  bird 
Betrays  her  nest,  by  striving  to  conceal  it. 
I  will  not  leave  thee  bere." 

LOKGFELLOW. 

XETTESS  rBOM  THE  CEIMEA.      AN   ECLAIECISSEMENT. 
CAPTATIf  WUrSLOW    PLINGS  A  BOOMKBAira. 

^f^^k-TAT  knocked  the  postman  with  sudden 
/rjf^^  violence  at  Mrs.  Stewart's  in  Baker-street. 
lcl'>^^4  The  young  ladies  screamed  ia  chorus,  and 
three  of  them  pricked  their  fingers  with  their  needles. 
Mrs.  Stewart  looked  round  at  the  heap  of  work,  and 
Bighed.  ? 

"More  workr'  she  cgaculated,  **it  can  never  be 
done,  that  is  certain," 

The  waiting-maid  Altered  the  room  with  glitteriiig 
eyes,  and  held  out  two  letters.  Mrs.  StewArt  pat 
out  her  hand  for  them,  but  the  girl  drew  back. 

■  "  No,  mem,"  she  exclaimed,  pointing  to  a  young 
girl  wlio  sat  bending  over  a  bonnet  with  a  face  as 
white  as  that  of  a  ghost^  and  a  heart  beating  xiolently, 
"for  Miss  Hastings,  mem — two,  mem,  from  the 
Crimeer,  mem.'* 

"  Give  them  to  me  I*'  ga«ped  Lizzie. 

The  maiti,  with  a  knowing  smile,  handed  them  to 
the  ti'embling  girl,  who  saw  nothing  but  the  two 
square  pieces  of  folded  paper,  which   she   clutched 


convulsively,  pressed  passionately  to  her  lips,  and 
conveyed  to  her  bosom. 

Mrs.  Stewart  watched  her  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
the  tears  sprung  into  the  good  lady's  eyes  as  ehe  saw 
bow  the  poor  girl  shook,  and  tried  to  use  her 
thimble  on  an  imaginary  needle,  the  real  one  having, 
in  her  excitement,  dropped  upon  the  floor  ;  but  when 
she  began  to  cut  up  valuable  blonde  lace  into  lengths 
for  bonnet  strings,  Mrs.  Stewart  interfered. 

"Miss  Hastings,"  ehe  said,  with  the  considerate 
kindness  of  giving  her  an  opportunity  of  recovering 
her  calmness,  "  will  you  be  good  enough  to  put  on 
your  bonnet  and  run  over  to  Miss  Aston  with  a 
message  from  me.  Say  I  shall  esteem  it  a  great 
favour  if  she  \vill  permit  her  last  order  to  stand 
oyer  to  the  end  of  the  week." 

Lizzie  rose  like  lightning  from  her  seat,  and  as  she 
passed  Mrs.  Stewart  she  murmured,  so  that  the  good 
lady  could  just  catch  the  sound : 

'*God  bless  you,  dear  madam,  for  this  kindness!" 

How  many  minutes  elapsed  before  Lizzie  was 
tapping  at  tlie  door  of  the  prettily-furnished  apart- 
ment in  which  Myra  studied,  under  the  first  Blasters, 
every  branch  of  the  aeeomplishments  necessary  to 
form  and  complete  a  first-class  education  ? 

**  May  I  come  in  ?"  she  exclaimed,  holding  up  the 
two  letters  to  Myra's  view. 

Myra  uttered  a  cry,  and  ran  up  to  her. 

"From  the  Crimea?"  she  asked. 

*'From  the  Crimea!"  replied  Lizzie,  "both  from 
the  Crimea." 

T3iere  was  one  at  that  moment  passing  the  door  of 
the  apartment;  his  ear  caught  the  words,  and  he 
stopped  to  listen,  for  the  sound  of  the  place  named 
had  a  spell  for  him.  It  was  Captain  Winslow,  who  liad 
paid  another  visit  to  Baker  Street,  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  his  false  step,  to  be  accomplished  either  by 
abject  attention  to  Myra,  or  to  her  mother,  or  both. 
He  gently  inserted  his  head  in  the  door  way,  and  saw 
Myra  extend  her  hand  for  the  letters  ;  he  heard  her 
ejaculate,  as  she  gazed  eagerly  upon  them,  "Both 
from  the  Crimea ! "  and  then,  with  considerable 
emotion,  add:  " Both,  indeed.  Oh,  Lizzie,  here  is 
one  from  Clifton  Grey!  " 

"Clifton  Grey,"  he  repeated,  between  his  teeth, 
and  muttered  a  fearful  oath.  "Is  it  so,  my  dis- 
dainful prude  I  It  is  proper  that  thy  mother  should 
be  present  at  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  and  she  shall." 

He  disappeared,  still  muttering,  and  hurried  to 
find  Mrs.  Aston. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  two  maidens  were  absorbed 
in  the  letters.  Lizzie,  true  to  her  love,  thought  not 
of  the  letter  from  Clifton,  until  she  had  perused 
every  line  of  Haverel's  long,  long  epistle  to  her, 
wherein  he  detailed  the  embarkation  at  Varna,  the 
disembarkation  at  Old  Fort,  the.  battle  of  the  Alma, 
with  the   celebrated  incident   of  the   battle  of  the 
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standard  of  England,  in  which  ho  had  won  distinction} 
tho  flank  march,  and  the  battle  of  iDkermann, 
where,  but  for  Clifton  Grey,  he  had  roccired  his 
dcath-wouDd.  Ho  mado  light  of  his  hurt,  but  spoke 
heartily  and  earnestly  of  the  attention  our  hero  bad 
paid  to  him;  ho  eulogised  him  as  a  soldier,  as  a 
brave,  daring,  and  skilful  tactician,  and  as  a  sincere 
and  tender  friend.  Words,  ho  said,  wore  too  feeble 
to  express  his  worth,  thoughts  too  limited  to  con- 
ceive his  true  goodness :  ho  had  known  him  to  have 
but  one  enemy,  ho  said,  and,  thank  Ood,  that  one  had  : 
left  the  Crimea,  whicli,  bad  as  it  was,  was  a  sort  of 


lonely,  so  friendlees,  so  isoIated^BSbe,  that  knew 
of  no  other  in  the  wide  world,  most  of  all  in  dear, 
dear  England,  to  respond  with  aympothy  to  ita 
throbbings,  to  keep  pulse  for  pulae  with  it  in  iU 
hopings,  to  joy  in  tho  realisation  of  ite  aaptrationa, 
to  mourn  orer  its  blighted  expeeUtioo,  or  its  on* 
timely  destruction." 

"Poor  fellow!**  exclaimed  lassie,  wiping  htr  eyea. 

"Ho  is  unju«t!'*  thought  Myra,  with  m  awelling 
heart,  but  she  said  nothing:  keeping,with  difllcttlty,  hn 
emotion  under,  she  went  on  with  tho  perusal.  *'  Yoa 
will  not,  therefore,  be  surprised  to  learn  thai  I  kissed 


paradise  without  him.  Tho  whole  of  this  letter  was  ;  the  only  hand-writing  I  hare  reoeired  from  England^ 
interlarded  with  linos  from  songs  or  scraps  from  !  or  that  I  failetl  to  register  in  my  rery  warmest  affso* 
poetry,  with  passionate  exclamations  of  lore,  and  an  |  tions  that  kind-hearted  girl,  who,  in  the  absorbing 
amazing  variety  of  marks  which  were,  as  ho  explained,  \  nature  of  her  own  long  attachment  to  another,  prored 


intended  for  kisses.  Lizzie  read  out  every  word ; 
she  did  not  miss  a  letter,  or  fail  to  kiss  one  mark, 
but  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  Myra  had  heard  more 


herself  yet  sufficiently  unselQsh  to  devote  herself  to 
the  expressions  of  kindness  and  goodwill  to  one  who 
needed  both  greatly — to  him  whom  they  reached,  to 


than  ten  detached  sentences  ;  her  eyes  were  fixed  on  >  contravene  an  opinion  fast  seizing  possession  of  his 

the   bold,   yet   elegant    penmanship   of    the    super-  i;  soul,  that  tho  wise  man  had  but  too  truly  asserted 

scription    upon    a    letter    she    held    in   her    hand,  j   "all  is    vanity  and    vexation   of  spirit,"— to  whom 

addressed    in     Clifton's    hand     to     "Miss     Lizzie  ;  they  came  like  balm  on  a  bleeding  wound — came  in 

Hastings,    Mrs.  Stewart's,   Baker    Street,    London,     time  to  prevent  him  falling  into  the  cold  errors  of 

England."     That  she  read  and  re-read,  as  if  it  were     misanthrophy.** 

a  lesson  to    con    by   heart,   and  sho  thought  that;      "  Misanthrophy !— what's  that  ?"  asked  Lizxie. 

Haverel's  letter  would   never,   never   end,  until  at }      Myra  explained.     Lizzie  pouted  and  pished. 

last  Lizzie,  devouring  it  with  kisses,  and  pressing  it         "Poor  fellow!**  she  exclaimed,  "no  doubt  he  was- 

to  her  heart,  launched  out  into  hyperbole,  tho  subject     ycry  dull  and  bad  just  then,  but  he  has  too  kind  n 

being    Sergeant  Walter  Haverel,   his  inexhaustible    heart  ever  to  be  such  a  fusty,  disagreeable  old  mopaa 

store  of  good  qualities,  and  the  high  estimation  in     as  that." 

which  she  held  both,  and  should  continue  to  hold         Myra  went  on,  and  in  one  minot^  both  beeaoM 

them  as  long  as  she  breathed.  greatly  excited,  and  totally  unconsoioos  of  approadi!> 

Before  she  had  exhausted  her  commentary,  Myra     ing  footsteps, 
suggested  to  her  that  there  was  a  letter  yet  unread,  ;       •*  You  must  not  smile  at  my  morbid  fisncies,"  oon- 
and  thought  it  would  be  as  well  at  once,  while  they  :  tinned  Clifton,  **  for,  in  truth,  my  strangely  friendless 
were  alone,  to  inspect  its  contents.  ;  position  makes  mo  at  times  very  sad  and  sorrowful, 

"To  be  sure,"  said  Lizzie,  hastily,  "how  selfish  of  5  and  renders  my  ofTorts  to  win  name  and  famo  almost 
me!  But  I  am  so  happy  to  think  Walter  is  not  so  |  aimless.  This  was  not  always  so, and — I  do  not  mind 
dreadfully  wounded  as  I  feared  ho  must  be,  that  I  ?  letting  you  into  tho  secret,  Lizzie — is  tho  reason  why 
seem  to  have  forgotten  everything  else.  Pray  open  *  I  have  never  looked  after  any  Turkish  or  other  princess 
and  read  it,  miss  ?"  :  since  I  have  quitted  England.  I  look  not  back  upon  my 

'*Bat  it  is  addressed  to  you,"  said  Myra.  early  days  in  comparison  with  my  present  position  as 

"No  matter — there  is  no  secret  iu  it  j  and  who  |  a  source  of  sorrow;  but  I  do  unceasingly  regret  that 
knows,  it  may  be  as  much  for  your  eyes  as  for  mine."  j  change  of  circumstances  has,  from  some  causes  with 

Myra  would  have  refused  to  comply  with  her  |  which  I  am  wholly  unacquainted,  deprived  me  of  one 
request — felt  that  it  would  be  proper  to  do  so,  yet  j  whom,  I  fondly  hoped,  would  have  been  my  corrcspon- 
found  it  impossible  to  follow  these  intimations  uttered  \  dent — my  only  one  while  in  the  army.  I  care  for  no 
by  the  small,  still  voice,  and  so  sho  opened  it,  \  other.  In  your  communication  to  me  you  mention  a 
trembling  as  she  did  so.  :  young  lady  from  Arundel,  named  Aston.  Lixzie,  indeed. 

The  letter  was  of  no  great  length.  It  commenced  you  touched  my  soul  when  you  spoke  of  her.  I  did 
by  telling  Lizzie  of  the  sensation  the  arrival  of  her  :  meet  with  her  at  AruudeL  It  would  be  imposjibU 
letter  had  occasioned  to  those  most  interested  in  its  <  for  me  to  intimate  what  you  suggest.  I,  who  from 
receipt.  It  thanked  her  warmly  for  so  much  of  her  5  tho  first  moment  I  beheld  her,  so  well  approoiated 
letter  to  Sergeant  Haverel  as  had  been  devoted  to  her  true  worth.  Although  I  feel  most  acutely,  most 
himself.  "  You  did  not  think— can  perhaps  never  keenly,  most  deeply — nay,  Lizzie,  without  ceasing 
know,  Lizzie,"  it  proceeded  to  say,  "what  joy  tho  S  upon  this  subject,  I  will  now  say  no  more,  than  that  in 
si^'lit  of  those  lines  brought  to  my  heart — mine,  so  \  accordance  with   a  promise  made  to  Miss  Aston,  I, 
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previous  to  my  departure  from  England,  sent  to  her 
a  long  letter — " 

*'  I  never — never  received  it !"  ejaculated  Myra,  with 
the  greatest  agony  of  manner.  She  paused  for  an 
instant,  but,  by  an  effort,  once  more  collected  herself. 
Wiping  the  hot  tears  from  her  eyes — she  went  on : 

"  It  was  returned  to  me  with  an  official  notice  that 
she  had  quitted  Arundel  without  leaving  her  ad- 
dress — " 

"  Yet  this  was  not  so,"  interpolated  Myra,  and  ad- 
ded, as  if  some  new  light  had  broken  in  upon  her : 
"  There  is  something  wrong  in  this.  Perhaps  a  clue 
is  here  to  the  unaccountable  silence  of  Ellen  Fairfax." 
Without  further  remark  she,  with  avidity,  continued 
reading  the  letter. 

*'  Since  then  I  have  not  communicated  with  her 
because  I  knew  not  where  to  address  my  letter.  And 
now,  Lizzie,  if  ever  you  felt  disposed  to  do  me  a 
favour,  you  will  confer  upon  me  an  obHgation  which 
I  can  never  repay,  never  sufficiently  esteem,  if  you  will 
— and  I  leave  the  management  of  this  to  your  own 
dear  woman's  nature — ascertain  whether  the  Miss 
Aston  of  whom  you  have  spoken  is  the  same  being  in 
whose  dear  society  I  passed  the  only  really  happy 
hours  of  my  life,  who  is  never  absent  from  my  memory, 
nor  from  that  place  in  my  iieart  to  which  she  was 
elevated  ere  we  parted.  Should  it  be,  and  she  has  not 
forgotten  me — if  all  interest  in  my  present,  my  future, 
has  not  been  effaced  by  other  and  perhaps  worthier 
objects  -— *' 

"Not  worthier," exclaimed  Lizzie.  "Never!  never!" 
"  If,"  continued  Myra,  unheeding  the  interruption, 
and  reading  rapidly,  "I  have  not  become  wholly  in- 
different to  her,  will  you  endeavour  to  discover 
whether  a  few  lines  from  me  would  be  received  by  her, 
even  upon  those  terms  I  arranged  with  her  at 
Arundel,  If  she  assents,  you  will  not,  Lizzie,  I  am 
sure,  waste  an  instant  of  time  in  communicating 
with  me.  You  cannot  half  conceive  the  rapture 
such  news  would  give  mej  how  entirely  it  will 
reward  me  for  all  there  has  been  to  suffer,  surmount, 
and  endure  here ;  nor  can  you  imagine  the  value  I 
shall  place  upon  this,  the  crowning  obligation  of  your 
kindness  — " 

Lizzie  that  instant  dropped  from  the  sofa,  on  which 
she  had  been  sitting  by  the  side  of  Myra,  upon  her 
knees,  and  clutching  at  Myra's  hands,  she  said,  with 
much  excitement  of  manner  : 

*'You  will  do  what  he  asks,  miss?— Oh,  remember 
how  alone  he  is  in  that  place  of  blood  and  death !  Not 
a  friend,  a  relative  in  the  whole  world,  to  send  to  him 
one  little  line  to  cheer  him— Oh,  miss,  say  tliat  you 
will  receive  his  letter.  He  will  never,  never  abuse  your 
goodness  ;  it  will  make  him  so  happy,  and  Ood  will 
bless  you  for  tlie  kind  act !" 

"Hush,  hush,  Lizzie!"  cried  Myra,  equally  excited. 
"Rise,  there's  a  dear,  good  girl.  Receive  his  letter!  — 
aye.  Heaven  knows  with  what  happiness.     Lizzie,  I 


will  myself  answer  this  letter — I  \vill  write  to  him 
first—" 

'* Myra — Myra!  do  my  ears  deceive  me ?  Can  it  be 
my  child  who  utters  this  unmaidenly,  immodest  re- 
solve?" exclaimed  a  female  voice,  suddenly  and 
harshly. 

Lizzie  screamed  and  sprung  to  her  feet.  Myra 
uttered  no  sound,  but  she  almost  fell  to  the  ground  in 
a  fainting  fit.  The  words  she  heard  were  uttered  by 
her  mother,  and  in  a  tone  she  had  never  before  known 
her  to  adopt — certainly  when  addressing  her. 

Behind  Mrs.  Aston  appeared  Captain  Winslow,  in 
the  dress  of  a  civilian.  He  stood  in  the  attitude  of 
one  who  was  either  much  shocked  or  much  pained  by 
the  eclaircissement  which  had  just  occurred ;  his  eyes 
were  turned  upon  the  floor,  and  altogether  his  aspect 
was  infinitely  more  humble  than  it  had  been  shown 
beneath  this  roof  previously.  Myra's  first  impulse 
had  been  to  fling  herself  at  her  mother's  feet,  and 
pour  forth  some  passionate  acknowledgments  resipect- 
ing  Clifton  Grey,  and  to  make  a  fervent  appeal  to  her 
heart ;  but  at  the  instant  she  caught  sight  of  Captain 
Winslow,  and  her  impulse  was  thrust  back,  she  felt 
to  be  suddenly  transformed  to  stone,  ice,  or  any 
material  rigid  and  pulseless. 

It  flashed  through  her  mind  that  he  had  to  do  with 
this  sudden  interruption.  She  knew  her  mother's  habits 
so  well  J  it  was  not  her  custom  to  watch  her  daughter's 
movements ;  to  pry  into  her  actions  ;  to  come  upon 
her  at  any  moment  unexpectedly,  by  intention,  or  to 
look  upon  her,  or  to  speak  to  her  with  harshness  : 
yet  she  had  done  this,  and  by  design,  too.  It  was 
clear,  therefore,  that  she  had  been  moved  to  act  thus 
by  representations  which  had  wrung  her  to  the  quick, 
and  in  which  she  had  placed  sufficient  faith  to  act 
upon  them.  Myra  easily  concluded  that  Captain 
Winslow  had  made  the  representations,  and  she 
despised  him  accordingly.  She  was  resolved,  too, 
that  he  should  not  count  the  incident  as  a  triumph. 
She  turned  to  her  mother  and  said,  firmly  and  coldly — 
"Mother,  you  wrong  me.  You  are  unjust.  I 
deserve  no  such  imputation  as  you  have  flung  upon 
me.  When  have  I  so  acted,  that  you  should,  un- 
acquainted with  facts,  unhesitatingly  challenge  me 
with  resolving  upon  an  act  at  once  immodest  and 
unmaidenly." 

"  Oh,  Myra !"  cried  her  mother  with  anguish,  "do 
not  add  to  your  folly  by  attempting  to  conceal  your 
error,  or  by  affecting  to  brave  it  out.     I  know  all." 

"  May  I  beg,  mother,  to  know  what  is  comprised 
in  that  word  'all  ?' "  asked  Myra,  as  coldly  as  before. 
Mrs.  Aston,  who  idolised  her  daughter,  looked 
upon  her  affrighted.  She  had  never  seen  her  under 
this  aspect ;  ever  to  her  she  had  been  tender,  gentle, 
submissive,  and  most  affectionate,  in  word,  look,  and 
gesture;  she  was  now  cold,  repelling,  and,  as  it 
seemed,  sullen.  Upon  every  other  occasion,  did  a 
shade  of  vexation  cross  the  brow  of  Mrs.  Aston,  a 
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word  of  reraonetranco  rise  to  her  lips,  Myra  bad 
always  flought  to  remove  it  by  flinging  herself 
upon  her  motbcr's  nock,  by  kisses  and  promicea  to 
implicitly  obey  her  slightest  wish — and  she  never 
failed  to  succeed  in  the  elTort;  but  now  she  drew 
herself  up  to  lier  full  lieight,  ap])eared  firmly  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a  spirit  of  opposition,  to  throw  off 
the  trammels  of  girlish  obedience,  and  assert  a  claim 
to  thmk  and  act  for  herself. 

"Myra,  my  dear  child,"  exclaimed  her  mother,  **it 
is  not  in  this  tone  or  in  this  spirit  you  have  hitherto 
received  admonition  from  me.  I  am  most  painfully 
hurt  to  see  you  thus  changed.  Have  you  forgotten  tlie 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  each  other  ?'* 

"  Indeed,  mother,  I  have  not,"  responded  Myra,  in 
clear,  firm  tones.  "  Not  for  an  instant  have  I  ceased 
to  remember  the  link — the  tie  that  binds  us  so  closely 
together,  that  makes  you  to  me,  and  should  mo  to  you, 
the  first,  the  paramount  consideration  in  our  earthly 
career.  For  you,  readily,  unhesitatingly,  without  one 
poor  sigh,  would  I  resign  the  little  share  of  happiness 
I  may  hope  to  have  in  this  life.  To  you  I  have 
ever  striven  to  act  as  becomes  a  dutiful,  loving  child ; 
for  the  sake  of  my  own  self  respect  I  have  never, 
at  any  time  or  under  any  circumstances,  intentionally 
or  involuntarily  been  guilty  of  an  act  which  should 
bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  my  cheek,  or  that  of 
indignation  to  yours.  I  challenge  you  to  name  one 
occasion  upon  which  you  can  convict  mo  of  speaking 
an  untruth." 

"  Myra,  my  darling,  speak  not  to  mo  in  this  strain. 
Come  to  my  heart,  from  wluch  not  for  a  moment 
have  you  been  displaced.  I  have  every  faith  in  your 
integrity,  your  modesty,  your  good  sense ;  but  you, 
the  child  of  nature,  the  simple  and  the  guileless,  have 
suffered  yourself  to  be  deceived  and  misled. 

Mrs.  Aston  had,  on  the  commencement  of  her 
speech,  folded  Myra  in  her  arms,  and  kissed  her 
tenderly  j  but  as  she  concluded,  Myra  disengaged 
herself. 

"It  is  you,  dear  mother,"  said  she,  "  who  are 
deceived  and  misled.  As  you  lovo  me,  speak  out 
plainly  any  charge  you  have  to  make  in  reference  to 
aught  I  may  have  done,  or  you  may  imagine  I  have 
in  contemplation.  Do  not  hesitate  to  prefer  it  openly. 
I  will  not  hesitate  truly  to  answer  to  it." 

**The  fact  is.  Miss  Aston,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Winslow,  **you  are  too  innocent,  too  unsuspecting. 
You  are  thus  easily  made  the  dupe  of  the  designing 
rand  the  artful." 

Myra  looked  at  him  with  a  glance  of  undisguised 
contempt,  but  made  no  reply.  He  winced  beneath 
that  flash  of  scorn ;  but  was  determined  neither  to  be 
abashed  by  it,  nor  to  retreat.  Mrs.  Aston  was,  however, 
much  troubled  by  the  position  her  daughter  had  taken 
up,  and  was  evidently  bent  upon  adhering  to.  It  was 
her  conviction,  hastily  formed,  it  is  true,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  come  to  an  explanation  at  once 


with  her,  while  abb  to  produce  a  witness,  and  shew* 
ing  Myra  how  she  was  the  victim  of  artifice,  with- 
draw her,  with  her  own  consent,  at  once  and  eflectoally 
from  the  gulf  into  wliich  she  was  aboat  to  leap.  Mrs. 
Aston  was  well  assured,  if  Myra  were  made  to  see  h«r 
error,  she  would  abandon  it  on  the  instant,  and  do 
her  utmost  afterwards  to  retrieve  it)  therefore, 
before  Captain  Winslow  could  add  to  hie  obeerration, 
she  said  to  Myra  : 

"  You  have  received  a  letter  addreeted  to  joa  from 
the  Crimea  ?" 

"No!  "said  Myra,  firmly. 

Mrs.  Aston  looked  aitoonded.  She  wee  siire 
Myra  would  not,  to  ssreen  herself  from  any  amount 
of  anger,  deliberately  utter  a  falsehood.  She  turned 
to  Captain  Winslow : 

"Pray  sir,"  said  she,  '*  how  can  you  explain  this?  ** 

"Does  it  require  explanation?"  he  asked,  with  a 
shrug  of  the  shoulders. 

"  Indeed,  sir,"  said  Mrs.  Aston,  with  stern  gravity, 
"  it  requires  very  clear  explanation.  Tou  informed 
me  that  you  had  seen  my  daughter,  in  a  greatly  exciied 
state,  perusing  a  letter  addressed  to  her  bom  aa  iadi* 
vidual  in  the  Crimea,  of  whom  yon  gave  me  a  moel 
painful  report." 

"  May  I  beg  to  ask.  you,  madam,  whether  upon 
your  entry  into  the  room  you  did  not  hear  Miss  Aston 
say  she  would  answer  the  letter  she  had  receired  f 
returned  Captain  Winslow.  "  You  could  surely  also 
see  in  her  hand  the  letter — since  conveyed  out  of  sight 
— but  I  must,  after  your  promise  to  me,  really  deprecate 
being  brought  forward  as  an  informer.  You  had, 
madam,  tho  opportunity  of  judging  for  yourself 
Positively,  I  cannot  see  wliat  other  explanation  you 
can  require.' ' 

"  My  daugliter,  sir,  denies  having  reoelTed  any  letter 
from  the  Crimea,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aston,  with  an  air 
of  perplexity. 

Captain  Winslow  again  gavo  his  shoulders  what  he 
intended  should  be  an  expressive  shrug. 

"If  you  can  reconcile  that  declaration  with  what 
you  have  witnessed,  I  have  nothing  further,  of  course, 
to  say  in  the  matter,"  he  remarked,  and  walked  to 
the  window,  humming  a  tune  from  a  favourite  opera. 

All  this  while,  Lizzie  Ilastings  had  looked  from  one 
to  tho  other  with  no  little  astonishment  and  fright ; 
but  the  observations  made  by  tho  Captain  seemed,  in 
some  degree,  to  restore  her  to  self-possession.  She 
saw,  tho  instant  she  became  more  calm,  the  true  state 
of  the  case ;  it  was  plain  to  her  that  the  captain  had 
by  some  means  or  other,  not  very  creditable  to  him, 
made  himself  acquainted  with  the  arrival  of  the  letters 
from  the  Crimea ;  that  ho  had  laboured  under  the 
error,  however,  that  one  had  been  especially  for- 
warded to  Miss  Aston,  and  he  had,  believing  that  it 
had  been  received  sub  rosa,  communicated  the  fact  to 
Mrs.  Aston.  Lizzie  perceived,  too,  that  she  had  been 
pointed  out  as  something  worse  than  an  accomplice^ 
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and  she  by  no  rceans  felt  her  position  to  be  agreeable 
or  gratifj'ing.  She  cletermined,  however,  not  to  suffer 
herself  to  be  aspersed,  and  especially  by  this  man. 
She,  therefore,  plucked  tip  heart  and  advanced  to  the 
captain.  The  words  "designing  and  artful"  were 
ringing  in  her  ears,  which  burnt  as  though  some 
spiteful  person  had  pinched  them. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  she  commenced,  **  may  I  ask 
you  a  question  ?" 

He  turned  and  fastened  a  penetrating  look  upon  her. 

"What  have  you  got  to  say  to  me,  my  good 
wench  ?"  he  asked,  superciliously  and  suspiciously. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,  sir!  I  am  not  your  wench — 
nor  have  you  any  right  to  use  such  words  in  speaking 
to  me,"  returned  Lizzie,  indignantly.  "I  believe  you 
are  the  brother  of  Mr.  Beverley  Winslow." 

"Well!  what  then?" 

"  Merely — that  as  he  is  an  unmanly  scoundrel,  who 
has  several  times  infamously  and  grossly  insulted  me, 
I  suppose  that  I  ought  not  to  be  surprised  at  any- 
thing you,  as  his  brother,  say  or  do.'* 

"  What  do  you  mean,  woman !"  he  cried  fiercely. 

"That  I  wish  to  know,  sir,  when  just  now  you 
told  Miss  Aston  she  was  made  the  dupe  of  the  design- 
ing and  artful,  whether  you  intended  mo  as  the 
person  by  whose  arts  and  designs  she  was  being 
misled." 

"  It  is  a  question  I  beg  to  decline  answering,"  he 
replied,  with  a  sneer. 

"Yery  likely!"  she  returned  j  **but  that  won't  do 
for  me.  It  is  bad  enough  to  play  the  spy  and  in- 
former :  it  is  worse  to  try  and  blacken  the  character 
of  a  defenceless  girl  who  has  only  that  to  enable  her 
to  hold  her  head  up  in  society ;  but  it  is  far  more 
contemptible  to  do  this,  and  to  refuse  to  give  the 
person  traduced  an  opportunity  of  clearing  them- 
selves.'* 

Captain  Winslow  elevated  his  eyebrows,  and  turn- 
ing to  Mrs.  Aston,  said  : — 

"Really,  madam,  I  must  throw  myself  upon  your 
protection.  I  trust  you  will  release  me,  during 
my  visit  to  you,  from  the  attacks  of  a  vulgar 
spitfire." 

"How  dare  you  use  such  an  epithet  to  me!"  ex- 
claimed Lizzie,  stamping  her  foot  with  passion ;  and 
then  bursting  into  tears,  she  turned  to  Mrs.  Aston. 
*'  Madam  1"  she  exclaimed,  excitedly,  "  I  do  not  know 
what  this  contemptible  fellow — he  may  be  a  captain, 
but  he  is  no  gentleman  —  may  have  said  to  you 
respecting  me,  but  I  beg  and  entreat  you  to  repeat  it 
to  me,  without  keeping  back  a  word.  I  will  answer 
every  question  truly  and  honestly,  madam,  without 
the  least  disguise  or  falsification — as  I  hope  God  to  be^ 
merciful  to  me.  You  will  then  learn  if  I  have  been 
artful  and  designing,  as  I  have  been  represented." 

"Absurd!— ridiculous  !"  cried  Captain  Winslow. 
"Pray,  Mrs.  Aston,  do  not  trouble  yourself  to  do  any- 
thing of  the  kind.    You  must  see  it  is  not  needful. 


You  must  know,   from  what  has  already  occurred, 
that  this  assumption  of  honesty  is  a  mere  blind." 

"  Really,"  said  Mrs.  Aston,  stifly,  as  she  addressed 
Lizzie,  "I  mu^t  say,  young  woman,  appearances  are 
not  in  your  favour.  Before  you  came  to  the  house  I 
had  not  one  thought  with  which  Miss  Aston  was  con- 
cerned to  vex  me.  I  have  suffered  the  most  acute 
anguish,  the  greatest  unhappiness,  anxiety,  and  misery, 
out  of  the  peculiarly  strange  connection  formed — 
much  against  my  wish— between  you.  It  is  unneces- 
sary to  allude  to  the  past — " 

"  Mother !"  exclaimed  Myra,  reproachfully. 

"I  say,"  persisted  Mrs.  Aston,  "  it  is  unnecessary 
to  allude  to  the  past,  but  I  cannot  forget  that  upon 
one  occasion  you  took  Miss  Aston  from  this  house, 
under  circumstances — I  may  perhaps  admit  them 
to  have  originated  in  thoughtfulness,  but  they 
were  not  the  less  indiscreet  and  improper — and 
from  which  most  disastrous  consequences  ensued. 
Notwithstanding  the  lesson  which  such  a  painful 
and  distressing  affair  should  have  imparted,  I 
find  that  Miss  Aston  is  again  on  the  verge  of  com- 
mitting herself  in  a  matter,  the  result  of  which 
she  does  not  appear  to  me  properly  to  comprehend. 
I  find,  also,  that  she  is  incited,  induced,  urged,  to  the 
step  she  was  about  to  take,  by  you.  I  withhold  the 
assertion,  which  seems  to  pain  you,  that  you  have  an 
artful  design  in  doing  this,  but  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  the  whole  thing  is  indecorous,  unbecoming,  nay, 
highly  improper.  If  Miss  Aston  is  not  alive  to  her 
own  position,  it  becomes  me  to  make  her  fully  to- 
vmderstand,  and  see  that  she  supports  it.  I  must, 
therefore,  request  that  from  this  moment  the  intimacy 
between  you  shall  cease,  and  I  must  further  insist 
that  you  do  not  attempt  directly,  nor  by  artifice,  to 
see,  speak,  or  communicate  with  Miss  Aston  again, 
unless  by  my  especial  permission,  and  under  such  con- 
ditions as  I  may  think  proper  to  impose." 

Lizzie  Hastings  gasped  for  breath.  She  felt  as  if 
she  should  choke.  She  tried  to  articulate  a  mass  of 
incoherent  words  that  struggled  for  mastery,  to  excul- 
pate herself  from  the  odious  imputation  cast  upon  her. 
Before,  however,  she  could  get  a  single  word  out,  Myra 
said  earnestly  to  her : 

"  Lizzie,  for  my  sake,  be  silent.  Let  me  answer  this^ 
Upon  me  rests  the  responsibility  of  removing  this  un- 
just, this  cruel  attack  upon  you,  so  undeserved,  so  un^ 
worthy  in  those  who  make  it." 

"  Myra  !"  ejaculated  Mrs,  Aston,  her  eyes  sparkling 
with  indignation. 

"  Mother,"  responded  Myra,  "  I  hear  what  you 
have  said  in  sorrow  and  shame." 

"  It  is  time.  Miss  Aston,  that  you  retired  to  your 
chamber,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Aston,  with  much  anger. 
'*  If  I  am  to  receive  a  homily  from  the  lips  of  my 
own  child,  she  should,  I  think,  at  least  have  the 
prudence  — I  avoid  the  harsher  word— of  refraining 
from  doing  so  in  the  presence  of  those  who  cannot 
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fail    to    be    grievotl     and     eurpriscd    at    Buch    an 
exhibition." 

"  My  dear  mother,*'  exclaimed  Myra,  gazing  upon 
her  mournfully,  while  her  eyes  swam  in  tears,  "  would 
we  had  never  left  dear  Arundel — would  wo  had  never 
changed  the  position  wo  held  there.  If  wo  were 
more  humble,  we  at  least  never  sought  a  false  gran- 
deur at  the  expense  of  truth  and  justice.  I  am  ready 
to  resign  all  dignity— all  elevation— all  that  society 
in  London  seems  to  worship — if  it  is  to  bo  pur- 
chased at  that  price.  I  will  never  accept  it  at  such 
a  cost.  Nor  will  you,  my  over  dear  mother,  when 
free  from  an  iuflucnce  at  which  a  little  while 
hence  you  will  shudder  to  remember  you  were 
ever  moved  by.  I  love  you,  dearest  mother,  as 
tenderly  and  fondly  as  I  have  over  done.  I  would 
not,  to  ensure  my  own  happiness,  inflict  on  you  one 
moment's  pain.  I  never  have  been,  never  would  be, 
to  the  most  affectionate,  devoted  parent,  undutifulj 
from  you  I  have  never  had  disguise ;  I  would,  from  my 
soul,  scorn,  abhor  to  descend  to  employ  it  to  deceive 
you.  You,  mother,  must,  in  a  calmer  moment,  feel 
that  to  charge  me  with  intending  you  a  homily,  is  to 
challenge  me  with  an  intention  foreign  to  my  nature. 
To  suppose  that  any  opinion  Captain  Winslow  might 
form  respecting  me  would,  in  the  least,  affect  me, 
is  equally  to  treat  me  with  injustice.  Whether  he  be 
grieved  or  pleased,  surprised  or  gratified,  is  not,  nor 
ever  will  be  of  any  moment  to  mej  but  I  cannot  and 
will  not  permit  any  such  person  to  make  assertions 
respecting  me,  or  any  one  whom  I  may  respect — 
esteem,  love — as  I  do  Lizzie  Hastings — *'  she  lield  out 
her  hand  to  Lizzie,  which  the  poor  girl  seized,  kissed, 
and  sobbed  over — "  without  at  once  denouncing  them 
as  false  and  malicious." 

"  You  are  severe.  Miss  Aston,"  exclaimed  Captain 
Winslow. 

**I  am  just,  sir,*'  she  replied,  coldly.  **  Briefly^ 
dearest  mother,  and  I  pray  you  to  believe  me,  who 
never  yet  concealed,  directly  or  by  evasion,  the  truth 
from  you,  when  I  declare  by  all  that  is  sacred,  what- 
ever may  have  transpired  between  me  and  Lizzie 
Hastings  in  the  direction  to  which  you  allude,  has 
teen  not  from  her  suggestions,  but  by  ray  own  solici- 
tation. When  we  are  alone,  dear  mother,  I  will,  as  I 
have  ever  been,  be  candid  and  open  with  you,  but  ask 
me  for  no  further  explanation  now.  I  will  prove  to 
you  that  I  have  not  received,  to  me  addressed,  any 
letter  from  the  Cnmea.  The  communication  I  have 
seen  you  shall  read.  You  shall  judge  whether  I 
erred  in  saying  I  would  write  to  one  far  away — an 
act  I  should  never  have  committed,  but  with  your 
assent  and  under  your  counsel.  I  will  prove  to  you, 
dear  mother,  that  I  am  undeserving  of  the  observa- 
tions you  have  used  to  me— that  Lizzie  Hastings  is 
equally  so;  but  not  here,  not  now,  not  in  the 
presence  of  one,  who,  having  phyed  the  part  of  eaves- 
dropper, consistently  followed  it  up  by  the  rdle  of 


ia1e-bearer->one,  who,  appearing  in  the  eharaetet  of 
an  unbidden  guest,  aoema  deairoas  to  glide  by  a 
natural  transition  into  that  of  mischief-maker,  stririDg 
to  create  division  in  you  and  I,  devest  mother, 
between  whom  never  before  baa  aaj  vexed  question 

\  ever  arisen." 

**  Miss  Aston,"  exclaimed  Oaptain  Winalow,  trith 
an  assumption  of  dignity,  ''you  make  a  strong  rlsim 
to  being  actuated  alone  by  truth  and  Juatiee,  witbol 
you  are  unjust  and  to  me.  Older  and  more  ex- 
perienced  iu  the  world's  ways  than  you,  I  am 
able  to  sec  things  in  their  proper  light,  whfle  yoa 
only  receive  them  through  the  pore  medivm  four 
own  guileless  nature  enablea  jon  to  adopt.  I  am 
sincerely  desirous  of  saving  you  from  being  drawn 
into  a  scheme  which,  for  a  time,  may  lull  you  into  an 
intoxicating  and  fascinating  dream,  but  from  which 
you  must  shortly  awake  to  horror  and  despair,  with- 
out the  power  of  redeeming  or  retrieving  the  falaealcp 
you  have  uncon8cion<<ty,  and  out  of  your  own  nafos* 
pocting  generous  nature,  been  led  to  take.  I  repudiate 
the  unworthy  character  you  would  fasten  upon  me ; 
I  claim  to  appear  in  that  of  a  true  friend.  Iknowtbaft 
to  prove  mjself  such  I  must  be  content  to  reai  for  a 
time  under  the  ban  of  being  prompted  hy  unwortiiy 
motives,  but  the  time  must  come  when  I  shall  aniu^ir 

:  in  my  true  colours — when  you  will  have  the  op- 

;  portuuity  of  testing  my  sincerity — when  you  will 
know  me  for  what  I  am — ^when  you  will  earneetly 
thank  me  for    taking  the  step  you   now   condenio. 

I  I  am  content  to  abide  the  coming  of  that   time. 

:  Fully  conscious  of  the  influences  by  which  your  riaion 
is  now  distorted,  I  take  no  umbrage  at  the  indicrnant 
contempt  showered  upon  me  by  you.  You  will  your- 
self, at  a  future  time,  amply  reward  rac  for  the  pain 
you  have  now  inflicted,  by  an  exprceaioa  of  sorrow 
that  so  unfortunate  a  delusion  should  imve  led  you  to 
have  thus  misjudged  me.  Farewell,  Mica  Aston ;  for 
the  present  I  ask  from  you  only  the  exercise  of  calm 
reflection  and  the  exertion  of  yonr  own  natoral  saga- 
city :  divest  the  present  artful  attempts  tomiaksid  you 
from  its  interested  purpose,  and  the  whole  fabiic  of 
selfish  deceit  will  fall  to  the  ground  shattered.*' 

He  bowed  low,  as  he  spoke,  and  left  the  room  to  Mrs. 
Aston,  her  daughter,  and  Lizzie,  whom  Myra  Wonlil  on 
no  account  permit  to  depart  until  a  foil  explanation 
had  taken  place.  Nothing  was  reaerrad  or  eoacealed, 
and  Mrs.  Aston  was  compelled  to  admit  that  the  charge 
of  duplicity  and  design  against  Lizzie  was  not  sus- 
tained, althongh  she  did  not  at  all  approve  of,  nor  feel 
disposed  to  countenance  any  of  the  proeeediaga  in 
cennection  with  Clifton  Grey,  not  oould  ^le  be 
brought  to  acknowledge  other  than  ahc  yt^%  op- 
posed to  them,  and  that  she  set  h^  Amo  wholly  against 
them.  Under  all  circumstances  she  thought  it  advis- 
able at  present,  at  least,  for  Lizzie  not  to  repe.it  her 
visits,  and  that  high  spirited  girl  needed  no  further 
intimation  to  keep  her  from  making  her  appearance 
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there,  even  though  Myra  was  desirous  she  should 
form  no  such  determiaation.  But  of  this  new  arrange- 
ment anon. 

Captain  Winslow  as  he  left  the  room  slowly  drew 
on  hia  gloves  and  set  his  hat  to  his  comfort,  iutently 
at  the  same  time  trying  to  divine  what  was  to  be  his 
next  step.  He  was  aware  that  his  last  words  would 
be  taken  for  what  they  were  worth,  and  that  he  should 
actually  gain  nothing  bj  the  position  he  had  taken  up. 
He  did  not  like  the  aspect  of  affairs,  and  saw  plain 
enough  that  he  was  neither  prospering  in  his  prospects 
of  obtaining  the  wealth  belonging  to  Clifton  Grey, 
nor  the  hand  of  Myra.  Further,  that  upon  what- 
ever he  decided  as  a  means  to  ensure  that  success,  it 
was  necessary  to  adopt  it  at  once;  but  what  the 
plan  was  to  bo  was  the  difficulty,  he  puzzled  his 
brains  for  an  idea. 

As  he  approached  the  hall,  a  hasty  glance  at  the 
man's  face,  who  was  ready  to  open  the  door  for  him, 
suggested  the  outline  of  a  scheme.  He  put  his  hand 
into  his  waistcoat  pocket  and  drew  forth  a  sovereign  ; 
he  placed  it  in  the  footman's  hand,  who,  when  he 
saw  it,  and  comprehended  that  it  was  largesse  to 
himself,  opened  his  eyes,  if  possible,  wider  than  when 
he  had  been  scalded  by  the  pea-soup. 

"What  is  your  name?"  asked  Captain  Winslow, 
after  he  had  told  the  man  to  put  the  gold  into  his 
pocket. 

"  Perk,  at  your  service,  sir,"  replied  the  man,  with 
a  profound  bow, 

*'  I  am  desirous  of  having  some  conversation  with 
you.  Perk,  upon  a  matter  in  which  you  can  help  me. 
I  do  not  want  everybody  to  know  this,  however,  and 
presume  you  can  be  secret— if  well  paid  ?'* 

"  As  the  grave,"  said  Perk,  with  another  bow. 

"And  will  not  object  to  afford  me  some  little 
assistance  quite  in  your  power — if  well  paid  ?" 

Perk  placed  his  hand  on  the  left  side  of  his  plush 
waistcoat,  and  made  another  bow. 

"  Wiien,  Perk,  can  I  see  you  for  this  private  talk, 
and  where?     Be  quick  man." 

VThis  evening,  sir,  at  the  'Last  and  Lapstone/ 
Stingo  Lane." 

•'Stingo  Lane.     Wliere's  that  ?" 

Perk  explained,  and  Captain  Winslow,  with  an  air 
of  satisfaction,  departed  to  take  his  brother  Beverley 
out  for  an  airing. 

That  night,  at  the  "  Last  and  Lapstone,"  the  two 
worthies  met  and  sat  together  in  a  retired  corner  of 
a  smoky  and  not  very  aristocratic  parlour.  There 
they  concocted  cerq^in  arrangements,  and  when  they 
separated,  both  went  their  way,  smiling.  Perk  with 
five  new  sovereigns  in  his  pocket,  and  Captain  Win- 
slow  with  a  splendid  scheme  in  his  head  which  he 
hoped  to  realise. 


CHAPTER   XXIV, 

"  He  started  up,  with  more  of  fear 
Than  if  an  armeJ  foe  were  near, 
•God  of  my  flxthers  !  What  is  here  ? 
Who  art  thou?  and  wherefore  sent 
So  near  a  hostile  armameut?' 

*  «  «  « 
The  rose  was  yet  upon  her  check. 
But  mellowed  with  a  tenderer  streak  ; 
"Where  was  the  play  of  her  sofc  lips  fled  ? 
Gone  was  the  smile  that  enliven'd  their  red. 
The  ocean's  calm  within  their  view. 
Beside  her  ej-e  had  lcs3  of  blue ; 

But  like  that  cold  wave  it  stood  still, 
And  its  glance,  though  clear,  was  chill. 

*  *  *  * 

Ere  yet  she  made  reply. 
Once  she  raised  her  hand  on  high; 
It  was  so  wan  and  transparent  of  hue. 
You  might  have  seen  the  moon  shine  through.** 
The  Siege  of  Corinth. 

THE  VALLEY  01?  THE  TCHEENAYA.      SISTEB   QEEALc 
DINE.      CLIFTON  GREY,  THE  UNFOEGOTTEJT. 

lii^;^^'?aHRISTMAS  day  in  the  Crimea  was  passed 
^^  by  the  British  troops  as  cheerfully  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit.  The  weather 
was  still  of  the  most  wretched  description,  the  mud 
was  in  many  places  up  to  the  girths  of  the  transport 
mules  and  horses.  The  cavalry  horses,  owing  to 
want  of  foresight  and  the  commonest  precautions,, 
had  died  off  at  the  rate  of  40  per  cent.,  and  were  not 
available  to  do  the  work  absolutely  essential  to 
provide  the  men  with  common  necessaries.  The 
Times  fund,  so  nobly  and  liberally  subscribed  to  by 
the  people  of  England,  not  only  began  to  afford 
comforts  to  those  who  had  desperate  need  of  them,, 
but  of  very  shame  to  cause  the  authorities  to  bestir 
themselves  in  order  to  effect  some  alteration  in  the 
state  of  things.  The  loss  sustained  by  the  British 
army,  by  sickness  and  privation  alone,  was  something 
terrific — it  is  doubtful  if  it  will  ever  be  really  known. 
Individual  families  know  that  they  have  lost  relatives, 
but  the  tremendous  aggregate  of  those  who  perished 
from  sheer  want  of  proper  precaution,  and  that,  too, 
in  the  face  of  every  facility  for  providing  any  possible 
requirement,  will  never  be  permitted  to  be  made 
known,  even  though  so  much  has  been  openly  and 
broadly  stated — though  such  damning  admissions 
have  been  unintentionally  made  at  the  Board  of 
Enquiry  into  the  Crimean  commission  at  Chelsea,  by 
the  very  men  who  would  have  the  public  think  that 
the  charge  of  imbecility  and  incapacity  does  not  apply 
to  them,  although  the  facts  need  not  the  aid  of  an 
index  finger  to  point  out  the  guilty  culprits. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  Clifton  to  have  once  more 
beneath  the  roof  of  his  tent  his  comrades,  Sergeant 
Haverel  and  Mickey  Dunigau.  It  is  true  they  were 
not  yet  restored  to  health,  not  yet  fit  to  do  aught  but 
the  lightest  duty,  but  as  daily  they  saw  how  the  room 
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they  occupied  in  the  hospital  was  needed  by  many 
battered  down  by  starvation  and  rags,  they  refused 
to  longer  keep  the  space  allotted  to  them,  and  sur- 
rendered it  to  two  fellows  of  their  own  regiment,  in  a 
far  worse  condition  than  themselves. 

Clifton  took  upon  himself  the  duty  of  supplying 
the  place  of  the  doctor  to  them,  and  made  them 
promise  not  to  attempt  the  performance  of  duties 
which  would  throw  them  back  again  into  the  hands 
from  which  they  had  just  been  emancipated.  He 
tried  to  impress  upon  them  that  their  country  needed 
their  best  assistance,  for  the  drafts  arriving  out,  to 
supply  the  stalwart,  well-disciplined  men  who  had 
been  swept  away  by  bullet  or  disease,  were  mere 
boys,  raw  recruits,  wlio  were  undisciplined,  inexpe- 
rienced, and,  save  by  careful  management  on  the  part 
of  those  who  had  their  disposition,  physically  inca- 
pable of  performing  the  service  they  were  brought 
hither  to  perform. 

Clifton  had  written  for  Mickey  Dunigan  the  letter 
to  Bridget  Boyle,  of  Ballynacraggy,  County  Limerick, 
and  the  poor  Irishman  counted  the  days  the  letter 
would  take  to  reach  Ireland,  to  be  handed  all  over 
Ballynacraggy  and  its  vicinity,  to  be  commented  on, 
and  to  be  answered  by  the  priest.  Sergeant  Haverel 
also  enumerated  the  probafcil,(e  number  of  days  absorl?(?.d 
by  the  ma^  jn  the  perCormauQ^e  of  ijts  duty  jto 
and  fro — the  very  brief  ii^tefv^  J^hffi^  would 
permit  to  p§B9  )t?f fpjre  she  replied  f,g  jt  jf  $fj,d  though 
the  sum  total  v^  greater  than  he  IjkAqL,  Jje  yet  com- 
forted himsejf  jby  thinking  that  at  all  events  ]i§  should 
have  an  answer  fronj  J^izzie  just  about  a  month  b,efore 
the  priest,  .pf  yrbom  Mickey  spoke,  had  mended  his 
pen  and  commenced  the  first  line  to  him  from  Bridget 
Boyle.  Clifton  Grey,  too,  speculated,  and  counted, 
and  surmised,  and  fidgetted  respecting  the  period 
occupied  in  the  tr^smission  of  the  letters,  and 
looked  forward  for  tlj.e  arrival  of  the  return  mail  with 
an  anxiety  it  is  not  possible  to  describe.  Would 
Lizzie  see  Myra?  "^pijjd  she  repeat  his  words  to 
her?— would  Mjjr^  r^ppo^d  to  them?  Even  as  he 
repeated  these  questions  his  heart  beat  violently,  and 
he  felt  a  sick  longing,  ^tich  almost  unnerved  him  for 
a  proper  perform ai;ce  of  his  duty.  Still  he  was  never 
absent  from  it — alw^y^  ready  when  required — now  in 
the  trenches,  anon  on  picqu^t  duty,  frequently 
engaged  to  repel  potties,  but,  Wfth  the  exception  of 
some  three  or  four  slight  if  punds,  which  he  attended 
to  himself,  he  escaped  the  hazards  of  the  trpin,ejjdoug 
warfare  unscathed.  The  mortality  in  his  briga^g 
had  been  truly  horrible ;  no  more  forcible  example 
being  needed  tiian  that  a  draught  of  150  men  to  the 
Scots  Fusiliers,  which  arrived  out  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  de  Bathe,  was  reduced  in  an  incredible  brief 
period  to  twenty  men.  About  this  time  the  pisquets 
in  the  Tchernaya  Yalley  were  furnished  by  the  bri- 
gade of  Guards,  and  they  extended  over  a  considerable 
space  of  ground.    As  they  were  subjected  to  constant 


harassing  from  the  enemy,  who  frequently  advanced 
upon  them  in  force,  the  brigadier  was  instructed  lo 
strengthen  his  pickets,  and  when  he  had  done  so  the 
force  of  his  brigade  was  represented  by  thirty  men. 
This  is  a  painful  proof  of  the  enfeebled  condition 
to  which  the  effective  strength  of  the  army  was  re- 
duced by  the  devastating  sickness  which  seized  the 
men,  owing  to  the  deficiencies  of  food,  clothing,  and 
shelter,  to  which  they  were  subjected. 

Clifton  Grey,  on  picket  duty  down  in  the  valley  of 
the  Tchernaya,  one  bitter  cold  uight  had  been  engaged 
in  a  skirmish  iu  which,  with  his  comrades,  he  had 
proved  successful  and  driven  ofi"  the  Russians,  but 
some  sharp  firing  still  continued  where  the  French 
held  the  ground.  The  roll  of  musketry— the  cries  of 
the  combatants — the  groans  of  the  wounded  were 
brought  down  by  the  wind,  which  was  sharp  and 
frosty  and  was  clearing  the  sky  of  rolling  masses  of 
heavy  grey  cloud,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  broad  blue 
light  of  the  moon,  Clifton's  force  being  in  greater 
strength  than  usual  that  night,  after  a  brief  consulta- 
tion witla  the  captain,  he  marched  up  a  body  of  the 
men  in  the  direction  of  the  firing,  in  order,  if  neces- 
sary, to  assist  the  French,  should  they  require  the 
aid  ;  but,  before  h,e  could  reach  the  spot,  the  moon 
broke  put  brightly  and  lighted  up  all  the  gloomy 
spots  and  hollow  places,  and  the  Eussians  ceased  their 
elForts,  to  m^ke  a  rapid  retreat  into  Sebastopol,  or 
such  pf  the  batteries  as  they  plight  have  emerged 
from.  Never.theless,  Clifton  pushed  on  with  his  men, 
and  only  paused  when  he  thoi^glit  it  advisable  to 
reconnoitre  alone,  before  ^e  p^jecipitated  himself  and 
comrades  into  a  difficulty,  ft-pm  which  escape  would 

be  p.0  easy  matter.  A  tiiyn  ijqi  the  hill  along  which 
he  wound  brought  before  him  a  ^ight  which  made 
him  pause,  and  his  whole  frame  thrill  with  emotion. 
Upon  the  ground  lay  several  dead  men,  slain  in  the 
recent  skirmish  j  by  the  side  of  one,  however,  knelt  a 
Sister  of  Mercy :  she  was  rendering  to  a  departing 
soldier  the  last  consolations  of  her  religion.  In  his 
dying  eyes  she  eleyated  a  crucifix,  f^nd  some  feeble 
moaning  attempts  at  utterance  made  by  the  n?an,  told 
that  he  recognized  her  purpose  and  was  grateful 
for  it. 

Clifton  leaned  upon  his  rifle  for  a  moment,  and- 
regarded  the  solemn  scene  in  silence ;  and  then,  as  he 
saw  the  man's  head  droop  and  fall  on  the  shoulder  of 
the  religieuse^  as  if  fainting,  he  moved  forward  and 

;  tendered  his  assistance.     He  gave  a  hurried  glance 

;  round  him— |}oth  French  and  Eussians  had  retired — 
and  in  this  lonely,  terrible  spot,  while  the  missiles  of 

;  death  were  flying  about,  a  young  and  tender 
woman,  risking  hazard  of  the  most  fearful  kind— un- 
mindful of  dangers  from  which  even  stout-hearted 
men  would  shrink,  made  her  way  to  afibrd  aid  to  the 
wounded  and  helpless— or  the  last  offices  of  religion 
for  those  whose  fleeting  breath  was  fluttering  in 
their  bosom,  and  whose  dying  aspiration— whose  last 
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ffieble  sigh  alio  received — having  afforded  them  a  rotis- 
laction  in  quitting  tliis  world  of  care,  which,  without 
her  presence,  they  would  not  have  known. 

Clifton,  with  a  brief  apology  for  hia  intrusion; 
offered  his  servicoa,  if  ho  could  bo  of  assistance  to 
hor  J — ho  saw  that  she  was  French,  and  he  addressed 
her  in  that  language.  She  turned  her  quiet,  calm 
face  to  him,  neither  startled  nor  disturbed  by  being 
suddenly  addressed,  and  thanked  him,  but  feared  it 
would  bo  of  no  avail. 

"I  see,"  exclaimed  Clifton,  "a  fatigue  party  is 
approaching ; — let  me  relievo  you  of  that  wounded 
sohlier.     I  will  support  him  until  tliey  arrive." 

She  looked  on  the  face  that  rested  calmly  upon  her 
shoulder,  and  shook  her  head. 

"  II  est  mart .'"  she  said  in  a  low  tone — **  he  is  at 
rest.  The  Holy  Virgin  be  praised,  he  died  a  Christian 
— Requiescat  in  pace  !" 

She  crossed  herself,  and  her  lips  moved  in  prayer. 
Then,  with  the  aid  of  Clifton,  she  slowly  laid  the  poor 
fellow  upon  the  damp  grass  a  stiffened  corse.  She 
looked  around  her.  Of  all  those  who  lay  upon  the 
ground  none  longer  needed  her  aid.  The  stillness  of 
death  was  on  all.  The  light  laugh  of  the  party 
approaching  to  remove  the  wounded  and  dead  was 
heard  ringing  in  the  sharp  air.  She  shuddered,  and 
turned  to  Clifton,  saying  at  the  same  time — 

"  Ah,  but  this  war  is  a  frightful  scourge !  it  is 
merciless  and  insatiable;  the  healthful  and  the  ailing, 
the  innocent  and  the  sinful,  are  alike  struck  down, 
and  many  a  death-dealing  bullet  has  not  alone  de- 
stroyed the  body,  but  has  borne  to  destruction  the 
soul  with  it.     Ab,  Mon  Dieu !  it  is  too  terrible." 

Clifton  acquiesced,  but  suggested  that  as  a  dis- 
pensation of  Providence,  it  was  only  left  to  mortals  to 
bow  to  the  decrees  of  the  Almiglity  Power  without 
questioning  its  wisdom  or  commenting  upon  its 
necessity.  He  then  diverted  the  subject  to  an  ex- 
pression of  surprise  that  she  should  be  so  far  down 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tchernaya,  almost  beyond  the 
outposts  of  both  armies,  and  expressed  his  fear  that 
she  might  meet  with  harm  in  thus  venturing  so  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  allies. 

"  I  fear  not  danger  from  man,"  she  exclaimed,  with 
a  soft  smile.  "  My  mission  is  known  and  recognised, 
and,  pass  where  I  may,  testimonies  of  respect,  proffers 
of  service,  observations  of  gratefulness  is  the  treat- 
ment I  experience.  Yet,  I  have  strayed  beyond 
intention — in  fact,  I  have  lost  my  way.  I  set  out  to 
pay  a  visit  to  some  of  my  religion  in  the  English 
camp,  and  have  evidently  wandered  out  of  my  route." 

"  What  division  ?  "  asked  Clifton  Grey. 

«*  The  First." 

"  Indeed  you  have  wandered  far  from  your  desti- 
nation. My  regiment  forms  part  of  that  division,  and 
if  you  will  accompany  ine,  I  will  contrive  to  forward 
you  to  the  nearest  patli  to  it.  One  of  our  men,  who 
is  a  catholic,  shall  accompany  you." 


The  iift^r  thanked  him,  and  rath^-r  p!sdly  accepted 
*'  1   aoldier* 

then  they 
moved  Blowly  away.  Ciit^on  Orey  soon  got  into  con- 
versation with  her  ;  ho  f<mnd  her  sentible,  agreeable, 
and  with  far  \es§  of  tlie  affectation  ofvanctity  than  be 
expected.  Ho  hinted  hif  tarpriM  at  the  di— •'•"• 
She  smiled. 

"  Religion,"  she  said,  **  ought,  by  itt  powemon,  n 
make  us  chocrrul,  lively,  Iiappy.  Sentible  that  aa  far 
as  our  capacity  enable  u»,  we  obey  the  prccepti  of  oQr 
holy  faith,  why  should  we  wear  long  fkce«?  We 
cannot  avert  the  flat  of  the  Creator — we  must  resign 
ourselves  to  Hia  will— we  reverence,  love  II  im,  with 
our  whole  hearts,  and  in  trying  to  make  ourvelTet 
worthy  of  His  approbation,  it  in  unnecessary  and  it  is 
wrong  to  bo  miserable  and  doleful.  It  is  a  sin  to 
laugh  when  it  would  be  wrong  to  laugh  ;  bat  it  would 
bo  a  sin  to  appear  dolorous  when  the  heart  should 
leap  with  innocent  mirth  and  joy.  I  beliere  that  I 
have  a  mission,  and  I  exert  to  the  utmost  of  my  frail 
powers  every  effort  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  that  miwion  ; 
but  as  it  takes  me  to  the  bedside  of  the  sick  and  the 
dying,  so  it  takes  me  to  the  dwellings  of  the  healthy 
and  the  happy.  As  I  am  borne  by  it  to  the  hovels  and 
huts  of  the  wretchedly  poor,  so  am  I  at  timee  com- 
pelled by  it,  too,  to  enter  the  halls  of  the  rich.  My 
province  is  to  be  ever  among  the  poor,  the  afflicted, 
the  wr.  tched,  and  the  dying,  yet  I  am  called  upon  at 
times  to  mix  in  the  innocent  festivities  of  tho«e  in  a 
happier  condition.  As  I  am,  T  truly  hope  never 
without  an  earnest  devotion  when  it  is  needful,  so  I 
am  not  without  cheerfulness  when  it  may  be  harm- 
lessly indulged.** 

Clifton  walked  on  for  a  moment,  in  silence,  and  then 
he  said : 

"  May  I  enquire  of  you,  whom  you  wish  to  sec  be- 
longing to  the  first  division  ?" 

She  mentioned  two  or  three  names  of  men  with 
whom  he  had  been  acquainted.  They  were  all  dead — 
they  had  fallen  in  tlie  Battle  of  Inkcrmann.  He  con- 
veyed to  her  the  sad  news,  :i  "  for 
the  repose  of  their  souls.  1  r  • 
Catholic  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wlteblo.  He  was  at> 
tachedjClifton  said  he  thought,  to  the  Fourth  Division, 
but  the  man  he  sliould  select  for  her  guide  would  be 
enabled  to  afford  her  the  necessary  information.  She 
then  remembered  that  she  had  a  letter  for  a  soldier  of 
the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards. 

"  Ha!"  cried  Clifton,  hastUy,  "what  name?" 

She  could  not  remember,  after  repeated  trials.  It 
had,  she  said,  been  brought  by  an  Irish  sister  who  bad 
come  out  to  the  Crimea.  She  had  almost  brought  a 
mail  with  her.  She  had  been  a  long  time  distributing 
them,  for  many  were  dead,  and  others  were  difficult 
to  find. 

At  the  mention  of  Ireland,  Gifton  thought  of  Cor- 
poral Mickey  Dunigan,  but  he  dismissed  the  thought 
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as  being  improbable.  Twice  or  tlirice  the  suggestion 
intruded  itself,  and,  more  to  get  rid  of  it  than  with 
any  hope  that  it  would  be  answered  affirmatively,  he 
mentioned  the  name  of  Mickey  Dunigan,  and  the 
sister  clapped  her  hands.  That  was  the  name.  The 
letter  was  from  his  friends  in  Ireland,  and  she  hoped 
that  he  was  living  to  have  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it. 

Poor  Mickey !  Clifton's  heart  glowed  as  he  tliought 
of  the  delight  the  simple-minded  fellow  would  ex- 
perience at  receiving  an  epistle  from  Bridget,  for  he 
felt  sure  it  was  from  her.  He  sighed.  Epistles  for  all, 
for  everyone — from  the  highest  to  the  humblest — save 
him.  There  was  none  for  him.  He  sighed  again,  and 
heavily.  The  Sister  of  Charity  heard  U.  She  knew 
the  sound  well ;  she  looked  in  his  face. 

"You  are  irlsfe^"  she  exclaimed.  **Have  your 
friends  at  home  failed  to  communicate  with  you  ?" 

"Nay,"  said  he,  with  a  sad  smile,  "it  is  not  that — 
for  I  have  no  friends." 

"  No,  that  cannot  be  true  ;  you,  young,  in  manner 
amiable— it  is  not  possible." 

"  Yet  it  is  true.  Letter  for  me  indeed !  Ah!  no,'* 
he  sighed  again,  "  I  have  neither  friend,  nor  relative, 
but  those  by  whom  I  am  at  any  time  surrounded  j 
nor  home,  but  wherever  I  may  locate." 

"  This  will  not  always  be  so." 

He  shook  his  head  despondingly. 

"  I  have  had  bright  hopes— glorious  visions— bless- 
ful  anticipations.  I  am  afraid  they  will  end — like  all 
Buch  dreams — in  an  awakening  to  disappointment." 

"Nay,  despair  not;  the  good  God  often  chasteneth 
those  whom  he  ultimately  showers  happiness  upon." 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"I  am  in  that,"  said  he,  "resigned;  yet  I  feel 
often  most  keenly  that  I  am  alone  in  this  mighty 
world,  and  of  a  verity  know  not  one  who  wastes  one 
thought  upon  me— cares  whether  I  live  or  perish." 

*' There  is  One,"  she  exclaimed  with  emphasis. 

"Who  may  that  be,"  he  asked  bitterly. 

She  pointed  her  hand  impressively  to  heaven.  He 
bowed  his  head  reverently. 

"  I  acknowledge,  with  humility,"  said  he,  **  that  He 
knoweth  when  the  sparrow  falls.  I  spoke  of  earthly 
tics  of  human  sympathies,  I  have  none  of  these  upon 
which  I  can  rest  a  claim." 

"And  yet  there  may  exist  those  who  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  you  than  you  imagine." 

"I  have  no  reason  to  think  so." 

"Listen,"  said  she,  *'I  have  promised  to  seek 
out  one  in  your  army  circumstanced  like  yourself. 
Before  I  reached  Marseilles  I  sojourned  at  a  convent 
of  our  order,  at  Havre.  Two  young  English  girls 
were  there  in  consequence  of  a  remarkable  incident. 
To  one  of  them  I  conversed  upon  my  expected  jour- 
ney to  this  vast  graveyard,  and  she  told  me  that  she 
knew  a  youth  who  had  joined  the  army  of  England, 
who  was  without  kindred,  or,  as  he  believed,  a  friend 
in  his  own  land  to  sigh  for  his  absence,  to  hope  for 


his  advancement,  his  safety,  his  glory,  and  she 
expressed  her  fears  that  he  would  be  sad  and 
cheerless  in  his  isolation.  But  she  supposed  that  he 
would  hail  with  gladness  the  kind  word  that  in  his 
loneliness  told  him  there  was  one  yet  in  England  who 
had  never  forgotten  him ;  who  prayed  earnestly  for 
his  safety ;  who,  conscious  of  the  bright  visions  he  had 
formed  of  fame  and  glory,  constantly  put  up  fervent 
wishes  for  their  realisation ;  who  was  fully  aware  that 
he  might  be  bowed  down  by  a  sense  of  desolation, 
but  would  have  him  rise  up  out  of  it  in  the  full  belief 
that  though  thousands  of  miles  and  wide  seas  divided 
them,  she  had  never,  never  forgotten  him,  and  that 
while  she  breathed  she  never  would,  nor  cease  to 
pray  that,  escaping  the  horrors  and  the  dangers  of 
his  dread  profession,  they  might  be  re-united  in  peace 
and  happiness.  But  were  this  not  even  permitted,  yet 
she  would  not  have  him  think  his  memory  was  not 
cherished ;  that  though  absent,  he  was  no  more 
remembered ;  that  though  deserted  by  all  the  world 
beside,  there  were  not  bright  eyes  turned  to  the 
same  sky  upon  which  he  gazed,  in  the  hope  that 
his  were  gazing  there  too,  that  there  was  a  heart 
beating  for  hiui  truly  and  steadfastly,  though  it 
were  the  sole  one  left,  still  there  was  one,  and  he 
might  not  lie  down  in  sorrow  and  despair,  believing 
in  the  living  world  there  was  none  to  care  for  him, 
no,  not  one. 

"See,  monsieui',  here  is  an  example,"  remarked  the 
sister,  with  vivacity,  "  even  the  loneliest  being  in  your 
grand  army  may  not  with  justice  despair,  for  to  him 
shall  I  come  with  tidings  to  lift  his  heart  out  of  the 
dullest  gloom  into  sunshine.  And,  monsieur,  these 
admissions  were  made  to  me  specially  by  the  beautiful 
young  English  girl  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  in  trust- 
fulness that  when  they  were  made  known  to  him  he 
would  become  happier,  and  bear  his  hard  lot  with 
more  cheerfulness  and  resignation." 

Clifton  listened  with  attention  to  these  observa- 
tions. He  felt  a  strange  sensation  pass  through  his 
breast — an  increase  in  the  action  of  his  pulses — as  he 
heard  them ;  it  was  impossible  not  to  identify  them 
with  his  own  case,  or  not  to  feel  a  presentiment  that 
he  was  the  very  youtli  to  whom  she  alluded.  Yet 
she  had  mentioned  Havre,  and  a  convent,  as  the 
scene  where  this  communication  had  been  made  to 
her ;  and  Lizzie  Hastings  had  spoken  of  Miss  Aston 
as  dwelling  in  Baker  Street,  in  London ;  he  heaved 
a  deep  sigh  again,  for  that  reflection  seemed  to  settle 
the  question,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned. 

"Are  you  still  a  sceptic?"  enquired  the  sister, 
looking  at  him  seriously. 

"  Not  of  the  truth  of  your  assertion,  that  you  are 
the  messenger  of  happy  tidings  to  some  one  who 
may  be  in  their  circumstances  as  lonely  and  sad  as 
myself,"  he  returned,  "but  I  do  not  see  how  my 
assent  to  this  entitles  me  to  be  more  cheerful." 

"  It  might  be  your  own  case,"  she  suggested. 
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"  Aloii,  it  is  uof,"  lio  obserretl,  aadly,  and  added, 
"it  is  calculated  even  to  add  to  my  gloom,  for  it  is 
but  another  instance  that  while  all  around  me  are 
obtaining  some  comfort,  eren  from  unexpected 
sources,  I  am  still  left  isolated  and  alone." 

There  was  a  pause.  The  sister  shmgged  her 
shoulders,  and  told  him  ho  lacked  faith.  Saddenly 
he  said: 

**You  have  not  forgotten  tlio  name  of  this  soldier, 
to  whom  you  are  the  gentle  courier  of  such  blissful 
tidingd  ?  " 

"  In  very  truth  I  have  not,"  she  replied,  quickly ; 
*'for  often  in  my  visions,  brought  up  by  dny  reveries, 
or  in  my  nightly  dreams,  I  see  again  that  young, 
pale,  English  face  turned  towards  me  so  earnestly  — 
those  large,  deep,  thoughtful  eyes  bent  on  mine  with 
such  appealing  anxiety.  Ah,  Mon  Dieu !  may  that 
English  boy  be  yet  living,  for  the  sake  of  her  pure, 
young,  innocent  heart.'* 

Clifton  was  interested  by  this  description,  and  a 
little  eagerly  said — 

"  Toll  me  the  name  of  this  soldier!" 

"  I  made  from  her  lips  a  memorandum,  and  I  have 
often  referred  to  it.  I  remember  it  well :  it  runs 
thus,"  she  said,  repeating  word  for  word  what  she 
had  written  down,  *'  M.  Clifton  Grey,  Soldat  Anglais, 
a*  Bataillon  Scots  Fusilier  Guards." 

Clifton  stood  still,  and  removed  his  cap ;  the  moon 
shone  brightly  on  his  clear,  manly  face. 

"I  am  Clifton  Grey!"  he  exclaimed,  "of  the 
Second  Batallion  of  Scots  Fusiliers,  and  the  name  of 
the  lady  who  sent  to  me  the  words  of  comfort  you  have 
briefly  communicated — was  it  Mademoiselle  Aston  ?" 

**  Mademoiselle  Myi*a  was  the  only  name  confided 
to  me,"  replied  the  sister.  "  Tell  him,  said  the  fair 
English  girl,  "  that  Myra  has  never  forgotten  him, 
and  that  she  never  will — never — never !" 

Clifton  fell  upon  one  knee,  and  seizing  her  hand, 
kissed  it  with  passionate  fervor.  A  gush  of  tears 
came  to  his  eyes.  He  uprose  and  turned  away,  his 
emotion  was  so  great  he  could  net  speak — could  not 
even  attempt  to  affect  a  calmness  he  was  far  from 
feeling.  He  paced  up  and  down  to  endeavour  to 
bring  his  feelings  under  control,  while  the  Sister 
rightly  resolved  to  preserve  silence  until  he  became 
more  placid,  for  she  knew  enough  of  human  feelings 
and  sympathies  to  be  aware  that  kind  words  and  soft 
consolations,  in  a  moment  like  this,  would  be  un- 
heeded. 

Oh,  what  joy  was  brought  to  Clifton's  heart — 
what  bliss — what,  as  ho  estimated  it,  ample  reward 
for  his  long,  long  season  of  doubt  and  despair,  for 
the  struggles  and  trials  of  his  vocation !  What  a  new 
stimulus  to  win  honor,  fame,  promotion — what  an 
impulse  to  move  buoyantly  onward  in  his  career,  to 
render  himself  worthy  of  one  so  dear,  so  tender,  so 
thoughtful !  How  he  was  lifted  out  of  his  sorrow 
into  delight ! 


At  length  ho  was  in  some  degree  enabled  to  calm 
down  his  eztrarsgant  joy,  and  to  return  to  speak 
with  the  Sister,  who  had  brought  him  such  happy, 
happy  news. 

"You  were  right  in  bidding  no  not  to  despair  i 
I  wrong  in  indulging  it,"  he  said.  "  I  aoknowledg* 
with  reverence  and  humility  the  kindness  and  goodneM 
—as  I  may  hereafter  also  have  to  confess^the  wisdom 
of  Heaven  in  all  connected  wilh  mj  coarse  i  and  I 
freely  confess,  that  as  my  heart  had  smik  to  the 
lowest  depths  of  deapondeaej,  and  is  now  on  the 
very  pinnacle  of  hopefnlness,  so  it  ia  mit  just  to 
Heaven  to  believe,  even  in  the  toils  of  miaory  and 
wretchedness,  that  we  are  wholly  abandoned,  cast  ofl^ 
left  to  perish,  without  a  tear  or  a  sigh  being  wasted 
on  our  memory." 

Now  he  questioned  her  closely,  and  made  her  ra> 
peat  to  him  all  that  she  knew  of  Myra,  every  word 
she  had  uttered,  all  she  imagined  that  she  eren 
thought.  He  was  greatly  perplexed  to  account  for 
the  presence  of  Myra  and  Lizzie  Hastings  at  Harre ; 
and  the  Sister  could  afford  him  no  other  information 
than  that  it  was  owing  to  a  remarkable  incident,  with 
the  particulars  of  which  she  was  unacquainted,  not 
having  had  the  curiosity  to  ask  for  them;  and  be 
was  obliged  to  content  himself  in  the  hope  that  when 
Lizzie  wrote  she  would  not  fail  to  give  a  history  of 
this  strange  circumstance.  CUfton  drew  from  the 
Sister  that  her  name  was  Geraldine,  and  that  she  waa 
on  her  way  from  the  camp  of  the  first  division  to  the 
hospital  at  Bulaklnva.  He  told  her  he  should  see  her 
again,  and  should  he  have  the  good  fortune  to  hear 
from  England,  which  he  now  felt  some  title  to  expect, 
he  would  certainly  endeavour  to  see  her,  and  oommn- 
nicate  to  her  that  further  pleasing  intettiganca  of 
which  she  was  now  the  harbinger. 

By  this  time  he  had  reached  the  spot  where  a 
dozen  of  the  men  were  stationed,  and  with  the  per* 
mission  of  the  ofBcer,  the  man  of  whom  he  had  spoken 
was  despatched  with  Sister  Geraldine  to  the  camp^ 
where  Mickey  Dunigan  was  lying  dreaming  of  Bridget 
Boyle,  but  not  that  a  letter  from  her  waa  so  dose  at 
hand. 

Clifton  returned  again  to  the  sentries  stationed 
near  the  neutral  ground,  and  found  all  still,  sare  that 
one  of  them,  a  keen-eyed,  good  soldier,  said  he  fancied 
he  had  observed  something  dark  moving  lower  down 
in  the  valley,  but  he  could  not  make  it  out.  It  was 
a  suspicious  object,  because  it  bore  no  form  by  which 
to  class  it.  He  pointed  out  the  place  where  he  had 
observed  it  moving  slowly  and  stealthily ;  but  it  was 
not  to  be  seen  at  the  moment  he  mentioned  it  to 
Clifton.  Our  hero,  struck  by  his  remark,  determined 
to  reconnoitre,  and  moved  cautiously  but  quickly 
down  to  where  the  hill  was  in  deep  shadow;  he 
sprung  from  knoll  to  mound,  leaped  over  gullies  and 
fissures,  and  sprung  round  a  mound,  about  ten  feet 
in  height  and  some  thirty  feet  in  extent,  which  shut 
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out  the  view  for  some  distance  further  down  the 
Talley,  to  find  himself  the  next  instant  struggling  in 
the  arms  of  a  troop  of  Russians. 

He  contrived  to  discharge  his  rifle,  although  the 
bullet  went  careering  in  the  air ;  he  struggled  with 
desperation,  but  he  was  thrown  down,  and  a  voice  in 
!French  bade  him  remain  quiet  and  save  his  life; 
resistance  was  wholly  useless  against  the  force  by 
which  he  was  surrounded,  and  his  struggles  would 
end  only  in  compelling  them  to  despatch  him.  He 
cast  his  eyes  round — upwards  of  two  hundred  men 
were  crouching  under  the  mound  ready  to  carry  out 
some  enterprise,  and  he  saw,  therefore,  that  he  had 
nothing  to  do  but  resign  himself  to  his  fate.  His 
rifle  had  been  already  secured,  and  the  Russian 
officer  tried  to  extort  from  him  a  promise  not  to 
attempt  to  escape,  which  he  would  not  give ;  he  was 
passed  to  the  rear,  and  two  Russian  soldiers  were 
placed  to  guard  him,  with  their  rifles  pointed  to  his 
head,  and  strict  orders  to  shoot  him  if  he  offered  to 
move. 

With  satisfaction  he  soon  learned,  ft-om  exclama- 
tions passed  from  one  to  another,  that  the  discharge 
of  his  rifle  had  alarmed  the  picket,  and  the  enter- 
prise, whatever  it  might  be,  was  frustrated,  but  it  was 
with  gloomy  anticipations  he  found  himself  seized, 
the  whole  party  moving  rapidly  from  their  cover,  and 
preparing  to  return  to  Sebastopol.  He  had  longed  for 
the  hour  that  should  bring  with  it  the  entry  into 
Sebastopol,  but  not  in  this  way — he  had  not  contem- 
plated that. 

At  a  given  order,  the  Russians  made  a  dash,  and 
were  soon  down  the  hill.  A  few  shots  were  despatched 
after  them  by  the  picket  to  which  Clifton  Grey  be- 
longed, but  not  one  of  them  took  effect.  The  soldiers 
were  soon  in  the  road,  and,  as  the  day  began  to  dawn, 
they  were  admitted  within  the  gates  of  the  town. 
Clifton,  reflecting  that  if  his  heart  had  been  greatly 
elated  by  the  communication  made  to  him  by  Sister 
Q-eraidine,  its  joys  was  considerably  modified  by  the 
disheartening,  unhappy  fact,  that  he  was  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  the  Russians. 


CHAPTER    XXV. 

"  E'vn  daylight  has  its  dangers ;  and  the  walk 
Througli  pathless  wastes  and  woods,  unconscious  ouce 
Of  other  tenants  than  melodious  birds, 
Or  harmless  flocks,  is  hazardous  and  bold. 
Lamented  change  !  to  which  full  many  a  cause 
Invet'rate,  hopeless  of  a  cure,  conspires. 
The  course  of  human  things  from  good  to  ill. 
From  ill  to  worse  is  fatal,  never  fails."  Cowper. 

•'  And  then  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood. 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear. 
So  Large  and  slowly  gather'd,  slid 
From  the  long  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid. 
It  was  a  thing  to  see,  not  hear  ! 
And  those  who  saw  it  did  surprise 
Such  drops  could  fall  from  human  eyes. 
I  To  speak  she  thought— the  imperfect  note 

Was  choked  within  her  swelling  throat ; 
Yet  seemed  in  that  low  hollow  groan, 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  ceased.     Again  she  thought  to  speak. 
Then  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek !" 

Parasina. 

CAPTAIN  WINSLOW  PUTS  INTO  EXECUTION  HIS  PLOT. 
WHAT  POLLOWED  IN    CONSEQUENCE. 

S^IZZIE  HASTINGS,  to  use  her  own  expres- 
^1  sion,  when  Myra  begged  her  to  come  and 
see  her  still  as  she  had  hitherto  done,  was 
resolved  to  "die  first."  She  assured  Myra  that 
to  her  she  should  always  act,  and  of  her  always 
think,  as  she  had  up  to  the  present  moment ;  but  she 
could  not  possibly  darken  her  mother's  doors  again 
until  she  herself  was  convinced  that  the  injurious  and 
unjust  suspicions  of  that  lady  had  ceased.  She  was, 
for  some  time  after  the  scene  at  Baker-street,  of  which 
Captain  Winslow  had  been  the  occasion,  hot  and 
irritable;  as  Beverley  Winslow  experienced,  on  meeting 
her  one  afternoon  alone  in  Portman-square,  for  that 
gentleman  "  wejoicing"  in  having  presented  to  him 
another  opportunity  of  speaking  to  her  and  urging 
his  passion  for  her — for,  if  the  truth  must  be  told, 
he  was  really  more  smitten  with  Lizzie  than  Myra — 
resolved  it  should  not  be  lost  or  thrown  away.  He 
had  perceived  her  suddenly  walking  slowly,  as  if  in 
deep  thought,  a  few  paces  before  him,  and  he  drew 
nearly  up  to  her  before  she  was  conscious  of  his  ap- 
proach. He  stole  up  close  behind  her,  and  in  a  low 
voice  murmured : 

**What  a  widicnlous  demmed  little  ehy  muff  it 
•  gwoes !  And  wuns  away  fwom  its  own  intewest  too. 
It  knows  how  my  heart  and  bwain  is  wacked  with  love 
for  it,  and  what  wolls  of  wiches  I  would  spwead 
awound  it — what  wegwets  I  would  shield  it  fwom, 
and  yet  shwinks  fwom  and  wetweats  fwom  me  as  if  I 
was  a  wegular  wetch." 

Lizzie  knew  the  voice  well.  At  another  time  she 
would  have  fled  away;  now  she  stopped  short  and 
turned  round,  so  that  Beverley  restrained  himself  only 
with  the  very  greatest  difficulty  from  running  over  her. 
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Slie  pushed  him  back,  and  said,  fiercely : 

"How  dure  you  annoy  and  poster  me  in  thu  way» 
after  my  repeatedly  telling  you  that  your  coaduot 
insults  and  olTends  meP" 

"Thats  where  its  so  demmcd  widiculous.  I  would 
not  insult  it  for  the  world — I  loye  it  too  much,  and 
would  make  it  a  lady.'* 

"  And  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  I  do  not  wish  to  be 
spokeu  to  by  you." 

"Not  when  I  love  it  so?" 

"  I  despise  and  hate  you,  oud  those  connected  with 
you.  I  hate  your  brother,  because  I  think  him  a 
scoundrel.  I  despise  you  as  a  fool ;  and  I  insist  upon 
jour  not  following  me,  or  I  will  claim  the  protection 
of  the  police." 

*'  Weally  now — weally  now,  its  vewy  angwy,  and  it 
looks  so  wemarkably  pwetty,  too,  when  it  is  cwoss." 

He  laid  hold  of  her  chin,  and  pinched  it,  as  he 
spoke,  and  she  responded  by  a  smack  upon  his  face^ 
given  with  such  vigour  that  it  might  have  been  heard 
at  some  distance.  Beverley  Winslow's  hat  was 
knocked  off  by  the  shock,  and  was  whisked  away  by 
the  wind,  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  across 
the  square.  A  red  impression  of  five  small  fingers 
was  left  upon  his  cheek,  and  there  was  created  a  ring- 
ing in  his  ears  which  shut  out  every  other  sound. 
The  pain  was  very  sharp,  and  his  eyes  were  filled  with 
water,  and,  to  add  to  his  mortification,  Everett  Ean- 
dolph  and  his  two  sisters  came  up  at  the  moment, 
having  seen  the  whole  transaction.  Everett  laughed 
boisterously,  and  would  have  spoken,  but  his  sisters, 
angrily,  dragged  him  on,  disdaining  to  utter  a  word 
to  the  hero  of  such  a  scene  in  the  street.  He  saw 
that  they  cut  him,  and  that  Lizzie  was  no  longer 
visible.  He  had  nothing  left  but  to  retreat,  feeling 
wofully  at  a  discount  j  but  he  saw  the  necessity 
of  recovering  his  hat,  which  was  rolling  with 
extraordinary  rapidity  round  the  square,  followed 
by  three  boys  and  a  dog.  The  dog,  however, 
exhibited  the  greatest  speed,  and  overtook  the  hat, 
which  he  shook  frequently,  as  though  it  were  a  rat,  and 
it  was  proper  to  do  this  ;  he  rolled  over  it  twice  or 
thrice,  bent  in  the  crown,  and  broke  the  brim,  and 
declined  to  give  it  up  when  called  upon  to  do  so  by 
the  three  boys,  who,  all  anticipating  reward,  seized  it 
and  struggled  with  the  dog  for  possession.  The  hat 
was  not  benefitted  by  the  process,  nor  was  Beverley 
Winslow's  appearance  improved  when,  dirtied,  torn, 
and  out  of  shape,  he  put  it  on,  not  noticing,  in  his 
agitation,  its  imfavourable  aspect.  He  gave  to  one  of 
the  boys  a  half-sovereign  in  mistake  for  sixpence,  and 
retired  to  find  a  cab  in  which  to  secrete  himself  until 
he  reached  home,  vowing  never  to  have  anything  more 
to  say  to  such  a  "fewocious  viwago"  any  more,  and 
leaving  the  boys  to  have  a  desperate  fight  for  •'  halves," 
until  a  policeman  appeared  to  take  a  part  in  the  per- 
formance. 

Lizzie  wrote  a  long  letter  to  Haverel,  and  one  to 


difton  Gk«y,  to  whom  the  related  0v«v^bfaig  tbik 

took  pluoe  in  re«peot  to  himielf,  fearing  that  Idv. 
Aston  would  refuve  Myn  permiMion  to  write  to  bim. 
She  couuKi'lled  him  to  write  boldly  to  Mim  A«ton,  aad 
assured  liim,  if  ehe  were  ft  judge  of  •  wommn'*  heftrt» 
she  was  sure  tlmt  Myre  loved  him  wttb  her  wh^ 
soul.  Ni^'ht  after  night  the  Mt  up  imia  th»  had  goi 
these  letters  written,  and  tbe  wont  with  th«B  hermit 
to  tho  iK>t>t  office  in  Old  Oavaodiili^reet.  At  tho 
mystic  window  she  asked  ererj  fWMibie  qaavtion  of 
the  snappish  odicial  there^  iatiifled  huntti  that  rfi« 
had  complied  with  all  the  reqai*ite  forme,  and  that  tli» 
letters  would  go  safely  to  their  dei>tinatioB. 

She  further  satisfied  her  oonscienoe  by  the  reflaciioA 
that  she  had  given  Myra  to  know  tliat  »bewae  eafftgad 
in  writing  to  Sergeants  Haverel  and  Grey,  and  thfll 
she  had  also  given  to  Myra  the  exaet  direction  for  S 
letter  addressed  to  Grey,  and  by  which  it  would  find 
its  way  through  the  post  office  to  him  in  tlie  CrioMik 
But  she  could  not  put  her  little  foot  over  the  doorelep 
of  Mr.  Randolph's  house.  No  ;  she  could  not  do  that; 
Myra  was  thus  left  to  the  companionship  of  htr  own 
thoughts.  The  Misses  Randolph  were  extremely  kind 
and  sociable  with  her,  but  there  was  no  real  friend 
^hip  between  them;  their  intercourse  did  not  take 
that  shape.  They  did  not  peek  her  confidence  from 
the  mere  delicacy  of  good  breeding ;  she  shrank  from 
bestowing  it  upon  anybody.  Even  Lizzie  guessed  far 
more  than  she  knew.  With  her  mother  she  bad  beoi 
very  explicit ;  had  confessed  that  Clifton  had,  at 
least,  won  her  esteem  in  a  bigber  dsgwo  than  any 
other  person  with  whom  she  was  acquainted ;  indeed 
there  was  no  other  person  of  bis  sex  for  whom  ahe 
experienced  similar  sentiments.  She  thought  it 
illiberal  and  harsh  to  treat  liim  with  coldneaa  mod' 
distance  because  of  his  position,  and  frankly  confassed 
she  found  it  impossible  to  do  so.  She  argued  the 
question  with  great  earnestness  and  foroe^  and  so  &r 
with  success,  that  a  compromise  was  entered  into 
between  her  and  her  mother,  in  which  Mrs.  Aston 
withdrew  her  ban  against  all  future  correspondence 
with  Clifton  Grey,  and  Myra  promised  not  to  writr 
until  she  received  her  mother's  permission  to  do  so. 
And  then  they  glided  onco  more  into  their  former  refaK 
tious.  Captain  Winslow  still  came  to  the  house;  bvt 
though  he  met  Mrs.  Aston,  Myra  avoided  him;  she  did 
it  so  openly  and  decidedly,  that  in  the  sitting-room, 
when  he  entered,  she  at  once  retired  from  it.  His 
passion  only  became  more  and  more  inflamed  by  it ;. 
and  a  plan  ho  was  concoctmg  to  make  her  his  own 
was  only  hastened  by  her  behaviour  to  him. 

Perk,  bribed  by  the  promise  of  a  large  snm,  waa 
the  principal  agent  in  the  plot,  and  on  the  night  on 
wliich  it  was  to  be  carried  out,  was  an  active  partici- 
pator in  it,  for  without  his  aid  it  could  not  have  been 
accomplished.  Tho  whole  family  of  the  Randolphs 
received  an  invite  from  a  fashionable  friend  to  a 
splendid  re-union,  and  accepting  it,  went  there.     On 
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tliis  night  Beverley  Winslow  called,  and  was  ushered  \ 
into  the  room,  where  Mrs.  Aeton  and  Myra  were  \ 
Bitting,  by  Perk,  without  that  individual  having  ascer-  > 
tained  whether  they  would  receive  liim.  Mr.  Beverley  > 
Winslow,  instructed,  but  without  knowing  the  pur-  ; 
pose  for  which  he  had  been  tutored,  observed  Myra  i 
disappear,  without  attempting  to  detain  her,  but  at  j 
once  entered  into  a  long  history  about  some  poor  ? 
family  in  whose  behalf  he  said  he  was  "  desiwous  of  ? 
winning  her  genewous  assistance,"  which  kept  Mrs. 
Aston  chained  to  her  seat  listening  to  a  dreary  tale,  \ 
of  which  she  could  comprehend  little  or  nothing.         > 

In  the  meantime,  Myra  retired  to  her  chamber,  \ 
and  seated  herself  by  her  dressing-table,  to  indulge 
in  the  luxury  of  free  and  untrammelled  thought. 
Her  maid  Lucy,  by  a  contrivance  of  Perk,  had  gone 
to  the  theatre  with  a  fellow-servant,  Myra  having 
granted  her  permission ;  so  that  she  was  quite  alone, 
and  not,  as  she  thought,  likely  to  be  interrupted. 

She  had  scarcely  been  a  minute  seated,  when  she 
became  conscious  of  a  most  powerful  and  beautiful 
scent,  different  to  anything  of  the  kind  she  had  ever 
before  smelled,  and  her  attention  at  once  was  drawn 
to  a  very  handsome  pocket  handkerchief  upon  her 
toilet-table.  She  took  it  up  and  examined  it ;  it  was 
bordered  with  the  most  extravagantly  expensive  lace. 
She  put  it  to  her  nose ;  it  was  this  v/hich  bore  the 
fragrant  scent,  which  had  so  immediately  excited 
her  notice.  Again  and  again  she  drew  its  delicate 
odour  within  her  nostrils,  and  while  wondering  to  l 
whom  it  belonged,  became  insensible. 

It  was  dark  within — without.  In  fire  minutes  from 
■that  time,  closely  enveloped  in  a  huge  military  cloak, 
she  was  carried  to  a  travelling  carriage,  standing  at  the 
corner  of  Portman  Square,  and  was  supported  in  the 
arms  of  Captain  "Winslow.  The  horses  were  lashed 
into  a  gallop,  and  the  vehicle  rolled  down  to  the 
Brighton  Railway  Station.  There  it  was  placed  upon 
«  truck  and  conveyed  by  the  mail  train  to  Brighton. 

Captain  Winslow  had  kept  the  carriage  window 
down,  and  paid  first  class  fare  for  himself  and  a  lady, 
an  invalid  preferring  to  ride  in  his  own  carriage. 
He  had  a  lamp  with  him,  and  having  thoroughly 
acquainted  himself  with  the  means  of  keeping  Myra 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  for  a  certain  period,  without 
affecting  injuriously  her  system,  he,  as  soon  as  he 
observed  signs  of  returning  animation  appearing, 
hiid  her  head  gently  on  his  breast,  and  poured  down 
lier  throat  a  potion,  which  once  more  restored  her  to  \ 
her  helpless  unconscious  condition. 

She  was  very  pale,  and  lay  as  though  dead  ;  he  was 
extremely  nervous  and  anxious,  he  feared  detection — 
was  afraid  she  might  perhaps  die  from  the  effects 
of  the  drug,  was  altogether  too  much  agitated  and 
apprehensive  to  take,  as  he  had  intended,  a  most  base 
and  infamous  advantage  of  her  powerlessness. 

At  the  Brighton  terminus  he  was  in  a  state  of 
trepidation,  until  his  horses  were  put  to  and  he  had 


fairly  started  on  the  road  to  Chichester,  where  he 
intended  to  cliange  his  route  for  a  quiet  and  retired 
spot,  with  which  he  had  been  made  acquainted.  On 
reaching  Worthing  he  was  compelled  to  stop  and 
refresh,  and  then  it  transpired  the  carriage  had 
sustained  an  injury  during  its  progress,  and  wovdd 
be  unable  to  proceed  any  further.  He  was  in  a 
fearful  passion,  but  that  availed  hina  nothing ;  he 
then  took  the  landlord  aside,  and  told  him  he  had  his 
sister  in  the  carriage,  that  she  wa3  afflicted  with 
occasional  attacks  of  raving  insanity,  and  when 
travelling  it  was  found  essential  to  give  her  a  sleep- 
ing draught ;  that  as  he  was  anxious  to  get  her  to 
their  destination,  he  must  provide  him  with  a  post 
chaise,  as  it  V9  0uld  be  impossible  to  sleep  there.  The 
only  post  chaise  belonging  to  the  establishment  was 
out,  and  would  not  be  back  till  four  in  the  rriorning, 
and  as  there  was  no  alternative.  Captain  Winslow 
was  obliged  to  remain.  The  horses  were  put  in 
the  stable,  Myra  was  left  in  the  carriage  j  hexemaining 
with  her,  drinking  deeply  of  brandy,  and  smoking 
furiously  of  cigars. 

At  four  the  post-chaise  returned.  The  jaded 
horses  were  taken  out,  and  those  belonging  to  Captain 
Winslow  were  put  in.  A  fresh  post-boy  was  placed 
on  their  backs,  the  captain's  servant  being  left  in 
charge  of  their  carriage,  and  away  they  went,  and  con- 
tinued journeying  for  some  miles.  Day  dawned,  and 
Captain  Winslow  dropped  into  a  dose — a  dream — he 
was  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma,  and  deafened  by  the 
rolling  musketry  and  the  shouts  of  contending  foes  ; 
then  he  became  conscious  of  a  succession  of  shrieks, 
and  opening  his  eyes,  found  that  Myra  had  become 
alive  to  her  situation,  and  finding  him  sleeping,  had 
put  down  the  window  and  was  screaming  for  help. 

Some  one  had  answered  her  appeals,  for  he  could 
hear  the  voice  of  a  man  shouting  to  the  postilion  to 
stop.  This  the  man  could  not  do,  for  the  horses* 
startled  by  Myra's  sudden  screams,  had  taken  fright, 
and  were  flying  madly  along  the  road.  Now  there  was 
a  frightful  crash,  the  wheels  of  the  swaying  vehicle 
went  into  a  ditch,  and  over  went  the  chaise ;  the 
horses  kicked  and  plunged,  broke  the  splinter  bar,  and 
galloped  away.  The  postilion,  fortunately  unhurt, 
assisted  Captain  Winslow  and  Myra  out  of  the  car- 
riage, and  without  waiting  to  see  whether  they  were 
hurt,  darted  off  after  the  horses.  Captain  Winslow 
had  not  time  to  address  Myra,  ere  a  young  man, 
who  had  been  running  after  the  carriage,  arrived  ;  he 
was  out  of  breath,  but  he  cried  aloud — 

"  Dost  thou  need  help,  young  lady  !  Grood  lord ! 
Why  Miss  Myra — be  it  thee!  I  be  Charley  Eowe — 
dont'ee  know  I  ?" 

Myra  screamed  with  joy,  and  ran  up  to  him,  but 
Captain  Winslow  pulled  her  back.  Charley  Eowe, 
however,  in  an  instant  caught  him  by  the  collar,  and 
held  him  firnily  j  there  was  a  desperate  struggle 
between  tliem. 
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"KufBan,"  shouted  Captain  Winslow,  "release  me, 
or  I'll  make  you  bitterly  repent  this.  Dog !  take  your 
filthy  hand  from  my  neck !" 

"  Neither  of  those  be  my  name,"  said  Charley  Rowe, 
fltill  holding  him  with  a  strength  which  Winslow  could 
not  shako  off.  "And  I  shan't  let  go  of  you  at  your 
bidding.  You're  been  playing  the  rogue  to 
that  young  lady,  I'll  be  sworn,  and  so  I'll  stick  to  you 
until  justice  be  donej  and  so  I  will.  Look'ee,  Miss 
Myra,  I  swore  to  Mr.  Clifton  Grey  that  if  I  had  ever 
the  power,  I'd  watch  orer  and  serve  you,  and  I'll  shed 
my  heart's  best  blood  to  do  it,  too." 

Clifton  Grey !  how  the  name  stung  Captain  Win- 
slow.  He  struggled  desperately  with  Rowe,  but  he 
was  still  a  prisoner. 

"  What  is  it  all  about.  Miss  Myra  ?"  asked  Charley, 
when  Winslow,  finding  them  ineffectual,  ceased  his 
struggles,  though  he  chafed  with  rage  and  intense 
vexation  at  thus  finding  himself  a  prisoner. 

"  I  know  not — oh,  I  know  not !"  she  exclaimed, 
clasping  her  hands  convidsively ;  "  it  seem8  to 
me  all  a  horrid,  fearful  dream.  It  appears  scarcely 
a  few  minutes  back  that  I  was  with  my  mother — was 
in  my  own  chamber  in  London.  Yet  am  I  here — ^far, 
far  from  my  home," 

"But  not  far  from  the  old  one,"  responded  Charley, 
"  we  be  only  a  few  miles  from  Arundel,  and  I'll  soon 
take  you  there.'* 

"  Hearen  be  praised,"  ejaculated  Myra. 

"  Aye,  Ellen  have  often  wondered  she  never  heard 
from  you,  she'll  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  surely.  As 
for  this  chap  here,  we'll  take  unto  the  police  inspector 
and  see  what  he's  got  to  say  to  im." 

"  Never !"  shoxited  Winslow,  terrified  at  the  con- 
siderations that  it  called  up.  He  struggled  desperately 
with  Charley,  and  they  swayed  to  and  fro,  Winslow 
trying  to  throw  Charley,  but  in  vain.  While  in  the 
heat  of  their  tussle— Myra,  in  deadly  affright,  un- 
knowing whether  to  remain  or  fly — three  low  looking 
fellows  made  their  appearance  from  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge.  They  were  busy  in  a  moment,  and  wanted 
to  know  "  What  was  up  ?"  Captain  Winslow,  at  a 
venture,  declared  that  the  ruffian  who  held  him  had 
attacked  him,  as  he  believed,  to  rob  him,  and  he 
offered  them  a  handsome  reward  if  they  would  seize 
Rowe,  and  take  him  where  he  could  be  consigned  to 
the  custody  of  tlie  law. 

The  sight  of  the  overturned  chaise,  and  the  gentle- 
manly attire  of  the  captain,  seemed  to  support  his  as- 
sertions, and  the  offer  of  a  handsome  sum  was  an  in- 
ducement to  believe  them,  whether  he  spoke  the  truth 
or  not.  So,  after  a  moment's  conference,  they  set 
upon  Charley  Rowe,  who,  compelled  to  release 
Captain  Winslow,  tried  to  keep  the  fellows  at  bay  with 
his  stick,  but,  Winslow  being  added  to  his  assailants, 
his  chance  of  even  escaping,  with  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining assistance,  was  destroyed,  and  he  quickly  was 
overpowered,  and  his  arms  bound  tightly  to  his  side. 


Captain  Winslow  was  unable  to  contain  his  exulta- 
tion ;  he  laughed  joyously,  and  taunted  Charley  Rowe 
with  the  turning  of  the  tables  ;  but  the  young  man, 
though  deeply  hurt  and  vexed  at  his  position,  only 
said : 

"  Never  mind ;  my  turn  will  come  again  bimeby. 
Don't  be  alarmed.  Miss  Myra  ;  he  daren't  hurt  you  j 
there'll  be  help  along  presently,  you'll  see." 

"Miss  Aston,"  said  Captain  Winslow,  "pay  no 
heed  to  what  this  brutal  lout  says,  and  fear  nothing ; 
no  harm  is  intended  you.  I  only  seek  to  rescue  you 
and  keep  you  from  danger.  I  beg  of  you  to  calm 
yourself;  to  ask  no  questions  ;  to  wonder  not  at  the 
novelty  of  your  situation — at  least  not  now  to  agitate 
yourself  respecting  it.  All  shall  be  cleared  up  and 
explained  to  your  satisfaction.  At  present  it  will 
only  be  needful  for  you  to  be  quiet  and  resigned, 
under  the  solemn  assurance  that  no  danger  can  come 
near  you— no  ill  is  designed  you." 

Myra  turned  from  him  in  great  distress.  What  to 
do  she  knew  not,  the  place  was  so  lonely ;  there  was 
no  one  near  who  would  help  her,  save  Charley,  who 
had  been  deprived  of  the  power  of  doing  so,  and  there 
seemed  nothing  left  for  her  but  to  remain  quiet  until 
an  opportunity  was  afforded  her  to  obtain  assistance. 
Her  mind,  too,  was  yet  clogged  by  the  effects  of  the 
drug;  her  brain  was  racked  with  pain;  everything 
was  still  confusing,  and  she  felt  it  usel^s  to  resist 
when  Captain  Winslow  placed  the  military  cloak 
round  her,  and  prepared  to  lead  her  to  a  cottage  in  a 
bye  lane,  belonging  to  one  of  the  three  men,  where 
they  could  rest  and  await  the  means  of  conveying, 
them  on  to  their  destination. 

Charley  Rowe  was  forced  to  accompany  them. 
Captain  Winslow  had  no  notion  of  his  being  per- 
mitted to  depart ;  he  was  anxious,  if  the  presence  of 
the  police  became  a  necessity,  to  give  Rowe  into 
custody  at  once,  and  to  make  a  strong  case  against 
him.  He,  a  gentleman,  a  captain  in  the  army,  would 
be  listened  to  with  attention;  his  word  would  go 
infinitely  farther  than  that  of  a  country  boor,  and 
therefore  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  personal  safety,  be 
necessary  not  to  lose  sight  of  him  until  his  point 
was  gained. 

It  was  a  wretched  looking  hovel  by  the  way-side 
into  which  they  were  ushered,  and  they  were  roughly 
bid  to  make  themselves  as  welcome  as  they  could.  A 
prompt  demand  was  now  made  by  the  men  upon  Cap- 
tain Winslow  for  the  award,  which  he  sought  to  defer, 
for  he  was  not  yet  he  felt  in  a  secure  position,  but  they 
aU  refused  to  wait ;  indeed  they  exhibited  a  remark- 
able anxiety,  which  contrasted  strangely  with  the 
apparent  want  of  occasion  for  it,  and  they  told  the 
captain  in  very  unqualified  terms  that  if  he  did  not 
give  them  what  he  had  promised,  they  would  release 
Charley  Rowe,  and  bind  him  in  his  place.  Captain 
Winslow  made  a  virtue  of  necessity,  and  not  only 
gave  them,  as  he  had  promised,  five  pounds  for  what 
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thpy  had  done,  but  he  promised  tliem  five  more  if 
tbey  could  right  the  post-chaiflo  and  bring  back  the 
horses,  wliich  tlio  postilion  had  pursued  and  probably 
recovered,  so  that  he  miglit  be  enabled  to  get  away 
from  thi"!  deaert  place.  Tiie  men  seemed  readily  to 
comply  with  his  request,  and  left  the  cottage,  as  they 
said,  for  tliut  purpose. 

When  they  had  disappeared.  Captain  Winslow  spoke 
to  Myra,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  most  specious  lan- 
guage, to  induce  lier  to  believe  that  he  had  not  been 
the  immediate  occasion  of  her  being  brought  from 
London,  that  he  had  but  one  object  in  life,  and 
that  was  to  be  the  slave  of  lier  will. 

She  answered  him  not— the  rery  sound  of  his  voice 
sickened  lier,  and  she  estimated,  at  their  true  worth, 
the  tonour  of  his  asseverations.  She  began,  too,  to 
comprelieud  more  clearly  the  situation  in  which  she 
was  placed,  and,  though  agitated  and  alarmed,  to  feel 
that  in  these  days  of  enlightenment,  of  an  extensive 
police  system,  no  serious  danger  would  probably  befal 
her.  Although,  in  the  hands  of  a  bad  and  determined 
man,  there  was  no  telling  to  what  villany  she  might 
(not  be  subjected,  still  there  was  the  hope,  the  possi- 
bility of  escape — the  probability  that  he  would  not 
dare  proceed  beyond  a  certain  limit,  and  she  must 
trust  to  her  own  energy  and  firmness  to  protect  her 
so  far,  and  this  she  resolved  to  do — even  to  death.  She 
turned  from  him,  as  he  spoke,  and  gazed  from  the 
open  door,  hoping — against  hope — to  see  some  per« 
sons  come  that  way  who  could  effectually  afford  her 
the  aid  she  so  much  needed. 

Captain  Winslow,  unable  to  extort  a  word  from 
Myra,  pandered  to  a  miserable  meanness  in  his  compo- 
sition, a  low  and  contemptible  weakness,  which  shone 
out  whenever  an  opportunity  for  its  indulgence  oc- 
occurred.  He  walked  up  to  Charley  Kowe,  and  ex- 
hausted his  invention  in  taunting  him  and  to  try  to 
sting  him  into  a  foaming  passion,  but  without  succced- 
ingjfor  Charley  Kowe  by  no  means  seemed  so  depressed 
as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Whether  he  had  a 
source  upon  which  he  relied  for  a  satisfactory  change 
in  the  circumstances  he  did  not  let  drop,  but  he 
listened  to  the  sneers  and  sarcasms — the  jeers  and 
low  insults — with  a  smile  of  contempt ;  he  replied  to 
some  in  coin  as  good  as  that  flung  at  him.  A  remark 
made  about  Clifton  Grey  by  Captain  Winslow,  who  had, 
by  his  previous  observation,  gathered  that  Rowe  was 
his  warm  friend,  gave  him  the  most  pain  ;  but  he  con- 
soled himself  by  telling  the  Captain  that  he  was  not 
to  deceive  himself  into  any  notion  that  ho  would  ever 
fitand  in  Clifton's  shoes — he  might  some  day  clean 
them,  but  that  was  all  he  would  ever  have  to  do  with 
them. 

Captain  Winslow's  hysteric  cry  of  rage  was  inter- 
rupted by  a  short  scream  of  horror  from  Myra.     A 
shadow  darkened  the  doorway.     The  next  moment  a  i 
man,  in  rough  seafaring  costume,  entered  the  room.  1 
His  face  was  pale,  his  beard  unshaven,  his  counte-  | 


I  nance  liaggard,  and  Im  eye*  blood-thot.    He  cAst  hi« 
I  eyes  quickly  round,  and  running  up   to  Myra,  h» 
pulled  her  face  rudely  round. 

"  li  V  r  Ood  !"  be  oriid,  « it  i»  BIyra." 

"Wi  .uted    Cliarley  Bowa.      "Why -be 

that  you,  Saul  Wat«n?     Why  I  thought  thou  warl 
transported." 

Saul  Waters,  £br  it  waa  ho,  tumad  round  and 
looked  with  surprise  on  the  speaker. 

"Charley  Rowe,"  he  exclaimed,  '*•&'  bound. 
What  does  't  all  mean  ?" 

"Who  are  you,  you  iU-mann«red  ruffian  1'*  criad 
Captain  W^inslow,  hectoring.  "  What  do  you  meaa 
by  entering  this  cottage  in  thi«  blackguard  manner, 
and  by  daring  to  lay  your  filthy  pawa  upon  that 
young  lady  ?" 

**  What  do  I  meanl"  echoed  Saul  Watars,  fieroal/ 1 
*'  you  shall  soon  see  what  I  mean.  You  be  too  glib 
of  tongue,  you  be;  calling  names  afore  you  know 
who's  who.  .Lookee,  soldier — for  you  be  a  awaddy, 
I  suppose,  by  that  dog's  tail  under  your  noee— >my 
name's  Saul  Waters,  and  if  truth  be  told,  I  deMay 
no  more  a  ruffian  and  blackguard  than  you  be,  an' 
I've  perhaps  more  right  in  thia  cottage  than  you 
Jiave,  as  I'm  likely  to  shew  you  by  flinging  your  ugly 
carcase  over  into  yon  ditch." 

Captain  Winslow  spluttered  with  paaaioo,  but  Saul 
waved  his  hand  contemptuoualy,  and  turned  to 
Charley  Bowe. 

"  Charley,"  ho  said,  •*  what  do  this  mean  ?  How 
be  it  Myra's  here,  and  you  be  bound  ?  TeU  me 
truth,  or  'twull  be  worse  for'ee,  that  'twull." 

**  I  don't  care  for  your  threats,  nor  for  you,  Saul," 
replied  Charley ;  "you  know  that ;  but  I  don't  mind 
telling  you  all  I  know,  for  I  do  hope  you  v>ill  aak 
forgiveness  for  the  past,  and  not  let  any  harm  come 
to  Myra."   ^  v  ' 

"  Harm  to  Myra!"  repeated  Saul  Waters,  hi*  eyee 
glaring  with  unnatural  brightness.  "  No,  never  I" 
He  uttered  a  fearful  oath,  attesting  his  determination 
to  prevent  it,  if  an  attempt  waa  made  to  injure  her, 
and  then  asked  Rowe  to  tell  him  the  quarter  from 
which  she  was  likely  to  meet  with  it  ?" 

"  There  it  stands,"  said  Charley,  nodding  his  bead 
towards  Captain  Winslow.  "  He  waa  carrying  her 
off  by  force  in  a  post-chaise,  but  it  was  overturned ; 
I  interfered  to  save  her,  but  some  fellows  who  came 
up  took  his  money  to  help  him,  and  brought  Myra 
and  me  here." 

Saul  Waters  looked  fixedly  and  with  a  growUng 
aspect  at  Captain  Winslow;  then  he  turned  hia 
glance  on  Myra,  who  sat  with  her  face  buried  in  her 
hands.  He  gave  one  look  at  Citarley  Bowe,  then  he 
stepped  to  the  door  and  gave  a  hurried  glance,  right 
and  left;  he  returned  and  confronted  Captain 
Winslow— all  the  work  of  a  minute.  He  fixed  his 
gleaming  eye  upon  the  officer,  and  exclaimed,  through 
his  teeth — 
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"You  have  some  design  upon  Myra,  then.  You 
perhaps  love  her,  and  would  carry  her  off,  so  that  she 
should  be  yours.  You  have  found  her  scornful,  and 
you  have  tried  to  bring  her  to  a  satisfactory  way 
of  thinking ;  but  you  have  not  been  altogether  suc- 
cessful, though  not  far  off.  Now  mark  me !  Myra  is 
my  foster  sister.  I  have  a  design  upon  her,  for  I 
love  her  to  madness.  I  will  carry  off  and  she  shall  be 
mine.'* 

"Insolent  scoundrel!"  cried  Winslow,  furiously. 
"  How  dare  you " 

**  I  dare  a  great  deal,"  cried  Saul  Waters.  **  I  have 
that  which  makes  me  do  as  well  as  dare  much,  and  I 
have  sworn  that  Myra  shall  be  mine,  and  she  shall. 
You  will  not  step  in  to  hinder  my  making  her  so." 

He  produced  a  pistol  from  his  pocket,  as  he  uttered 
these  words,  and  pointed  it  at  Winslow's  head.  The 
captain  staggered  back  at  once,  alarmed,  and  frenzied 
with  passion.  Myra  screamed,  and  threw  herself 
upon  her  knees. 

"  Captain  Winslow,"  she  cried  in  agony,  "  if  you 
have  one  spark  of  honour — if  you  are  not  utterly 
lost  to  all  that  is  just  and  honourable,  you  will  forego 
your  own  misguided  intentions,  and  save  me  from 
this  man." 

What  Captain  Winslow  would  have  said  is  not 
necessary  to  record,  for  he  was  prevented  speaking  by 
a  voice  at  the  window,  which  exclaimed  : 

"That  is  he.  Forward,  lads,  and  take  your 
prisoner." 

Saul  Waters  turned  round  at  the  sound  of  the 
voice,  and,  with  a  shout  of  horror,  saw,  at  the  case- 
ment and  in  the  doorway,  a  party  of  the  coast-guard. 
With  a  terrible  oath  he  dashed  into  a  little  out-house, 
and,  breaking  through  the  window,  leaped  out,  and 
sprung  into  a  plantation  at  the  back,  closely  pursued 
by  three  or  four  of  the  coast-guard.  The  officer  in 
command,  accompanied  by  the  remainder,  entered 
the  cottage.  Charley  Eowe  uttered  a  loud  "  Hurrah !" 
as  he  recognized  him. 

"  Thank  God!  You  have  found  us  out.  Lieutenant 
Lawrance,"  said  he,  with  a  face  brimful  of  joy.  "You 
have  not  come  a  moment  too  soon.  Lord  help  me, 
what  a  sweat  I  have  been  in !  Here,  just  untie  these 
cords,  there's  a  good  fellow  !" 

"  Aha  1  Charley  Eowe,  and  bound.  What  does  this 
mean  ?     Unbind  him,  Wilson." 

"  Hold !"  cried  Captain  Winslow,  assuming  a  proud 
demeanour,  "  I  hope  you  will  order  nothing  of  the 
kind.  Whom  may  I  have  the  honour  of  addressing  ?'' 

"  Lieutenant  Lawrance,  E.N."  returned  the  officer. 
"And  you,  sir?" 

"I  am  Captain  Winslow,  of  the  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards.  It  is  by  my  orders  that  the  young  ruffian  is 
bound ;  he  attempted  to  commit  a  robbery  upon  me, 
but,  fortunately,  timely  aid  arriving,  he  was  secured, 
and  I  have  retained  him  until  I  could  give  him  in 
custody  of  the  police." 


"  What— Charley  Eowe  ?— impossible— absurd !" 
exclaimed  the  lieutenant.  "  What  have  you  to  say  to 
this,  Charley  ?" 

"  He !"  exclaimed  Captain  Winslow,  with  a  con- 
temptuoiis  hiss,  and  added  authoritatively.  "You 
wear  Her  Majesty's  uniform.  Lieutenant  Lawrance; 
I  hope,  sir,  you  will  do  your  duty." 

"I  hope  I  shall,  sir,"  ho  replied,  haughtily;  "at  all 
events  I  shall  not  come  to  you  for  instructions,  if  I  do 
not.  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  charge,  Charley  ? 
Unbind  him,  Wilson — did  you  hear  my  order  ?" 

"Ay,  ay!"  sir,  replied  the  sailor,  "but—" 

"No  replies,  sir;  obey  orders,"  exclaimed  Oliver 
Lawrence,  peremptorily. 

Charles  Eowe,  as  he  was  being  unboimd,  answered 
the  query  put  to  him  by  saying: 

"  I  can  just  tell  you  that  it  is  a  shocking,  wicked 
lie.  You  ask  that  young  lady  there  all  about  it, 
Mr.  Lawrance.     She  will  tell  you  the  truth,  I  know." 

Lieutenant  Lawrance  turned  to  where  Myra  sat 
upon  a  chair,  half  fainting.  She  had,  however,  heard 
Charley  Eowe's  observation,  and  she  upraised  her 
wan  face  so  that  he  could  see  it.  He  did  so,  and  at 
once  recognised  it.  He  started,  removed  his  cap,  and 
advanced  hastily  to  her. 

"  Good  heavens !"  he  exclaimed,  "  Miss  Aston !" 

She  at  once  remembered  him  by  the  sound  of  his 
voice,  and  felt  a  sense  of  safety  instantly.  She  tried 
to  rise  and  speak  to  him,  but  she  found  herself  too 
weak  to  accomplish  it,  and  she  sunk  back  again,  and 
burst  into  tears. 

"Pray  compose  yourself,  Miss  Aston,"  he  said, 
respectfully  and  tenderly.  "Be  assured  of  your 
safety.  When  you  feel  more  recovered,  you  can  speak ; 
but  do  not  distress  yourself  to  do  so." 

Myra  looked  at  him  gratefully ;  at  the  same  time 
Captain  Winslow  came  up  to  him  and  tapped  him  on 
the  shoulder,  and  with  a  haughty,  arrogant  demean- 
our, said : 

"  Mark  me.  Lieutenant  What  's-your-name,  I  must 
protest  strongly  against  all  these  proceedings." 

"  Indeed ! "  responded  Lawrance,  coolly. 

Yes.  Firstly,  I  object  to  your  addressing  that 
young  lady  in  such  familiar  terms." 

"  Do  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  I  object  to  your  addressing  her  at  all." 

*'Eeally!" 

"Emphatically,  sir.  It  forms  no  part  of  your 
duty,  and  I  shall  not  permit  it.  I  have  given  into 
your  custody  a  fellow  who  sought  to  rob  me,  and  for 
aught  I  know,  to  take  my  life,  and  you,  in  defiance  of 
representations  to  that  effect,  have  seen  fit  to  release 
him,  and  for  which  highly  improper  conduct  I  shall 
report  you  to  your  superiors." 

"  Sir,  if  you  are  as  you  profess  to  be,  an  officer 
in  Her  Majesty's  service,  you  must  be  well  aware  that 
it  forms  no  part  of  my  duty  to  take  into  custody 
persons  guilty  of  the  act  with  which  you  have  charged 
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this  young  man.  You  will  hare  the  opportunity  of 
doing  this  to  the  proper  authorities  by-and-bye.  You 
will,  therefore,  perceive  that  your  observations  are 
gratuitously  impertinent,  and  as  such  I  fling  them 
back  to  your  teeth ;  at  the  same  time,  if  I  may  be 
permitted  an  expression  of  opinion,  I  think  I  may 
justly  challenge  your  title  to  forbidding  me  addressing 
Miss  Aston,  to  whom  I  most  unequivocally  deny 
having  spoken  in  familiar  terms.  I  further  have  the 
very  strongest  doubts  that  young  Rowo  ever  thought 
of  ottempting  the  criminal  act  with  which  you  have 
charged  him,  and  were  it  my  duty  to  detain  him — 
which  it  is  not — I  should  hesitate  much  ere  I  did 
80  on  your  testimony.'* 

"Insolent  audacity!  But  I  see  how  it  is:  you 
and  the  fellow  are  in  collusion.  I,  however,  do  not 
intend  that  he  shall  escape,  and  shall  therefore  go  at 
once  and  seek  for  a  constable  to  take  him  in 
charge," 

*'  Stay,  sir,"  exclaimed  Lieutenant  Lawranco,  stand- 
ing in  his  path  as  he  was  about  to  leave.  "You 
cannot  be  permitted  to  depart  at  present." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  fellow  ? "  cried  Captain 
Winelow,  with  pretended  indignation — in  reality  filled 
with  apprehension. 

"  Plainly,  sir,  that  I  hare  strong  doubts  respecting 
your  conduct,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  detain  you 
until  those  doubts  are  cleared  up." 

"At  your  peril  lay  a  finger  upon  me,  villain,'  cried 
Captain  Winslow,  excitedly. 

"No  one  will  lay  hands  upon  you,  unless  you 
make  an  attempt  to  go  hence,  and  then  I  suspect 
that  in  no  gentle  manner  you  will  be  restrained. 
Let  me  also  suggest  to  you,  to  be  less  free  in  your 
use  of  misapplied  terms  when  speaking  to  me,  or 
you  may  have  to  rue  the  consequences. 

"I  insist  on  quitting  this  den,"  roared  Captain 
Winslow,  now  fairly  frightened  at  the  possible  and 
looming  consequences  of  the  act  he  had  committed 
with  such  recklessness.  "  Who  will  dare  to  detain 
an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Guards." 

"I— Oliver  Lawrance,  most  assuredly,"  exclaimed 
the  young  officer  ot  the  coast  guard,  "and  that, 
until  I  am  certain  he  is  guiltless  of  the  suspicion 
now  attaching  to  him." 

"  If  you  don't,  I  shall,"  exclaimed  Charley  Eowe 
firmly.  "  He  spoke  about  finding  an  officer  to  give 
me  in  charge,  he  shall  have  one  sooner  than  he 
wishes  for  him,  I'll  warrant." 

"  Miss  Aston,  if  you  are  now  sufficiently  recovered 
to  speak,"  said  Oliver  Lawrance,  "will  you  be  so 
good  as  to  inform  me,  if  this  individual  who  styles 
himself  an  officer  in  Her  Majesty's  Guards,  has  any 
claim  to  direct  your  actions. 

"  None  whatever,"  exclaimed  Myra  earnestly,  "  he 
has— '» 


too  hasty.  Consider,  reflect  upon  your  position,  before 
you  make  any  statement.'* 

"  Reflect  upon  my  position  !*•  she  repeated,  with 
indignant  empbasi*.  "  I  do  not  understand  yon— 
I  do  not  desire  to  understand  yon.  I  request  that 
you  will  not  again  addrcsa  me.  Lieutenant  Lawrance,'* 
she  continued,  addressing  that  oijltor.  **I  obum 
your  protection,  I  liave  been  bronghl  htre  under 
some  strange  and  mysterious — " 

"Miss  Aston,  for  the  soke  of  your  fair  name,  let 
me  urge  upon  you  to  maintain  a  lesene  on  what  has 
happened,"  exclaimed  Captain  Winslow,  striving  to 
convey  an  imputation  from  which  ho  thought — be 
hoped  she  might  shrink.  But  she  was  really  too 
innocent  to  divine  his  intention,  and  paid  no  heed  to 
what  he  said,  but  in  brief  terms  related  her  waking 
as  from  a  dream,  and  discovering  benelf  in  a  poet 
chaise  with  Captain  Winslow  at  her  side,  her  shrieks 
for  aid,  the  overturning  of  the  carrioge,  the  attempt 
at  her  rescue  by  Charley  Howe,  and  the  incidents 
following  it,  so  far  as  she  was  able  to  take  cognisance 
of  them,  until  the  arrival  of  the  lieutenant  and  his 
men. 

•*  I  had  a  misgiving  that  yon  would  give  me  some 
such  explanation  of  your  presence  here,"  said  Oliver 
Lawrence  to  her.  "However,  you  may  rely  upon 
me  for  protection.  Wo  will  make  the  best  of  our 
way  to  Arundel,  and  there  you  can  telegraph  to  your 
friends  to  tell  them  of  your  safety,  where  they  may 
find  you,  and  so  relievo  their  minds.  As  for  you, 
sir,"  he  added,  turning  to  Captain  Winslow,  "  you, 
who  have  been  so  free  in  your  appUcation  to  me  of 
the  epithets  fellow  and  villain,  allow  mo  to  say  that 
my  impression  of  your  being  a  consummate  scoondrel 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
erroneous,  nor  the  determination  to  detain  you  for 
mogisterial  inquiry  unjustly  formed.  You  may  con- 
sider your  detention  in  what  light  you  please,  and  take^ 
after  you  are  out  of  my  hands,  any  steps  in  respect  to  it 
you  may  have  in  your  power ;  but  I  shall  enforce  your 
attending  me  to  the  station  at  Arundel,  where  I  shall 
place  you  in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  and 
you  will  there  learn  that  when  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  Guards  commits  an  act  which  renders  him 
amenable  to  the  law,  who  the  parties  are,  as  well 
as  myself,  who  will  detain  him  ?'* 

The  lieutenant  called  up  two  of  his  men,  both 
armed  with  pistols  and  cutlasses,  and  to  their  safe 
keeping  he  consigned  the  captain,  who  inveighed 
bitterly  and  passionately  against  this  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  vowed  revenge, 
threatened  actions,  and  raved  like  a  madman,  but  to 
no  purpose.  Oliver  Lawrance  ordered  his  men  to 
conduct  him  to  Arundel,  and  promised  to  meet  them 
there  at  the  police  station,  so  the  captain  was  marched 
olT  with  as  little  ceremony  as  if  he  had  been  a 
"Pardon  me,  Miss  Aston,"  interrupted  the  captain,  \  smuggler  of  the  lowest  caste. 
let  mo  entreat  you,  for  your   own  sake,  not  to  be  \      Just  at  this  time  the  three  fellows  who  had  made 
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prisoner  of  Charley  Rowe,  under  the  influence  of 
Captain  Winslow's  bribery,  returned  to  eay  the 
postilion  had  succeeded  in  recovering  his  horses, 
and  Tcith  the  aid  of  some  ropes  had  managed  to 
repair  the  damaf][e  sufficiently  to  the  overturned  chaise, 
which  had  been  set  on  its  wheels  again,  in  order 
to  reach,  at  a  steady  pace,  the  town  of  Arundel.  But 
■when  they  saw  Rowe  at  liberty,  the  captain  a 
prisoner,  and  a  party  of  the  coast  guard  within  the 
cottage,  they  decamped  at  the  top  of  their  speed. 
Charley,  calling  to  two  of  the  seamen  to  follow  him, 
darted  off  aft«r  them  like  a  roebuck,  soon  doubled 
upon  them,  and  run  them  into  a  close,  where  they 
were  all  captured.  This,  in  some  degree,  compen- 
eated  for  the  escape  of  Saul  Waters;  the  men  in 
search  of  him  having  returned  to  say  he  had  eluded 
them,  and  got  clear  away.  Captain  Winslow  was, 
therefore,  marched  on  foot,  in  company  with  the  low 
rascals  he  had  employed,  along  the  dusty  road  to 
Arundel,  Charley  Rowe  accompanying  him  to  see 
that  he  did  not  escape.  Oliver  Lawrance  handed 
Myra  into  the  post-chaise,  and  taking  a  seat  by  her 
side,  bade  the  postilion  drive  to  Arundel. 

Upon  reaching  the  town  the  chaise  was  stopped,  at 
Myra's  wish,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fairfax,  and 
Ellen  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  see,  on  running 
out  to  the  door  to  ascertain  what  visitor  had  thus 
early  made  a  call,  Myra  Aston,  handed  out  by 
Oliver  Lawrance,  her  person  loosely  enveloped  in  a 
military  cloak,  her  hair  in  disorder,  no  bonnet,  her 
face  white  as  ashes,  and  her  whole  manner  distracted. 

She  caught  hold  of  her  hands,  and  wrung  them 
warmly  and  earnestly. 

**Dear  Myra,"  she  exclaimed,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  "  I  am  very — very  happy  to  see  you ;  I  thought 
you  had  forgotten  me." 

Myra  could  hardly  articulate  a  word  in  reply,  and 
Ellen  hurried  her  into  her  own  room. 

Oliver  Lawrance,  taking  a  brief  farewell,  and  pro- 
mising to  wait  upon  her  shortly,  ordered  the  pos- 
tilion to  drive  the  chaise  to  the  nearest  inn.  Then  he 
took  the  man's  name  down,  and  bade  him  follow  him 
to  the  police  station,  as  his  evidence  might  be  required. 
Before,  however,  he  made  his  way  there,  he  went  to 
the  railway  station,  and  there,  having  received  the  par- 
ticulars from  Myra,  transmitted  a  telegraphic  message 
to  her  mother  in  London  to  say  she  was  safe,  and  in- 
form where  she  was  staying ;  he  then  went  on  to  the 
police  office,  and  stated  the  heads  of  the  charge  against 
Captain  Winslow.  The  inspector  thought  it  advisable 
to  go  up  to  the  magistrate  at  once  and  prefer  his  com- 
plaint, so  as  to  secure  an  early  decision,  as  he,  the 
magistrate,  might  be  called  away  to  London,  and  de- 
tention possibly  might  prove  inconvenient  to  Oliver 
Lawrance.  The  young  lieutenant  caught  eagerly  at 
the  proposition,  and  walked  with  the  inspector  to  the 
magistrate's  residence,  some  two  miles  from  the  town ; 
and  when  Captain  Winslow,  being  dusty  and  weary. 


reached  the  police  station  at  Arundel,  overcome  with 
disgust  at  his  situation,  worried  and  anxious  as  to  his 
future,  vexed  and  annoyed  by  his  blackguard  associates, 
he  was  yet  further  distressed  by  the  announcement  that 
he  had  two  miles  further  to  proceed,  a  portion  of  which 
was  through  the  town.  He  found,  too,  that  he  was 
none  too  soon  in  his  arrival  for  the  rabble  to  muster. 
Arundel  can  plead  no  exemption  from  the  curiosity 
that  prevails  among  the  humbler  classes,  and  on  this 
occasion  it  furnished  a  strong  complement  of  idlers — 
men,  women,  girls,  boys,  and  dogs— who  kept  up  a 
running  commentary,  as  they  followed  the  pi'isoners  to 
the  dwelling  of  the  magistrate,  not  calculated  to  con- 
sole or  re-assure  them,  and  especially  irritating  and 
offensive  to  Captain  Winslow.  He  felt  sick  and  woe- 
begone :  this  degradation  seemed  but  a  foretaste  of 
what  was  to  come.  He  cursed  his  precipitancy,  which 
had  urged  him  to  the  act  of  the  previous  night,  with- 
out providing  for  a  contingency  of  this  kind  which  had 
befallen  him ;  in  fact,  he  reflected  with  dismay,  that 
he  had  made  no  provision  against  the  consequences  of 
detection,  he  had  assured  himself  of  success,  because, 
by  one  atrocious  portion  of  his  plan,  he  had  assured 
himself  Myra  would  be  compelled,  in  order  to  save 
herself  from  the  most  shameful  disgrace,  to  become 
his  wife,  and  thus  secure  to  him  immunity  for  the 
infamous  means  adopted  by  him  to  complete  his 
purpose. 

But  then  he  had  not  executed  this  piece  of  infamy. 
As  we  have  said  before,  he  was  not  a  bold  and  deter- 
mined villain.  He  had  all  the  elements  to  make  a 
thorough  paced  scoundrel,  excepting  those  essential 
qualities,  courage  and  nerve — want  of  both  had  saved 
Myra  from  a  dreadful  fate,  and  had  brought  him  into 
his  present  critical  position — want  of  both  now  pre- 
vented him  seeing  a  loophole  of  escape,  and  he  was 
quite  down ;  all  the  arrogance  and  haughtiness  had 
disappeared,  and,  quite  chapfallen,  he  prepared,  with 
terrified  apprehensions,  to  encounter  the  stern  glance 
of  the  magistrate,  and  his  yet  sterner  remarks  when 
the  facts  were  placed  before  him. 

On  reaching  the  magistrate's  residence,  he  found 
there  Oliver  Lawrance  and  the  inspector  of  police, 
who  in  his  manner  to  him  rather  curiously  mixed,  up 
brusqueness  with  a  sort  of  half  deference  to  the  posi- 
tion he  was  understood  to  occupy  in  life,  and  put  a 
few  questions  to  him,  administering,  however,  the 
usual  caution.  This  caution  was  beneficial  to  Captain 
Winslow,  for  it  operated  on  his  fears  and  kept  him 
silent.  The  magistrate  was  not  yet  visible,  and  the 
whole  party  were  obhged  to  wait  his  coming,  in  the 
room  devoted  by  him  to  the  cases  brought  before  him 

While  all  were  in  this  state  of  suspense,  a  little, 
active,  bustling  man  in  black  entered  the  chamber, 
and  looked  sharply  round  him.  The  attire  and 
military  appearance  of  Captain  Winslow  at  once 
caught  his  eye,  and  he  approached  him  with  a  brisk  air. 
He  smiled,  rubbed  his  hands,  and  bowed  obsequiously. 
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"  Beg  pardon,"  said  ho,  addrcBiing  him,  **  will  you 

permit  mo  a  word  with  you  ?" 

Captain  Winslow  looked  at  him  with  ■urprise; — he 
nodded  assent. 

*'  I  understand,"  ho  continued,  "  that  is,  I  peroeiro, 
you  have  been  placed  in  a  position  both  cmbarraMiog 
and  painful  to  you.  Some  charge,  the  result  of  a 
serious  misconception,  which  no  doubt  you  are  able 
to  meet  and  overcome,  has  been  preferred  against 
you.  Now,  tho  most  innocent  man  in  the  world  may 
become  a  victim  to  the,  law  if  ho  docs  not  have  proper 
aid  to  battle  with  it.  Aud" — here  ho  Uxod  hia  eye 
Btcdfastly  on  the  Captain's — "  even  a  guilty  person, 
by  skilful  professional  assistance,  may,  unscathed, 
escape  its  funga.     Do  you  comprehend  ?" 

"Pully,"  replied  Captain  Winslow,  quickly.  *'I 
am  quite  sensible  of  tho  great  advantages  to  be 
derived,  by  persons  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  law, 
from  ablo  professional  assistance.  I  do  not  think," 
he  added,  cunningly,  "  the  value  of  such  aid  can  be 
over-estimated." 

The  little  man  rubbed  his  hands  and  exclaimed  : 

*'  I  see— I  see !  You  are  an  educated  man  of  the 
world.  I  am  a  professional  man — excuse  me — have 
you  engaged  the  services  of  one  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Captain  Winslow. 

"Do  you  require  such,  assistance?"  pursued  the 
little  man. 


man  of  busioMt  it  in  town,  and  you  are  on  tbe  ipot,  I 
•hall  avail  myself  of  your  services.  As  an  eameet,  hem 
are  five  gninea* }  and  your  toooeM  indantng  ma  from 
an  odious  and  unjust  charge  thftll  meet  with  a  pro* 
portionato  reward.** 

"  My  dear  sir !"  eidAtmad  Mr.  Knipe,  promptly 
pocketing  the  money  offered  to  him— •'We  will 
do  our  best.  Now,  if  yon  pleaee,  Ul  as  know  how 
matters  stand.  And,  whatever  yon  do,  reserro 
nothing  from  me.  Upon  that  our  sucoess  will  mainly 
depend.  Ho  as  quick  as  you  can — beoauso  it  would 
bo  as  well  to  be  prepared  to  meet  tlia  eluir|{t  at  flrst 
as  well  anncd  as  we  can  be." 

Winslow  nodded, — and  the  two  retired  into  • 
corner,  where  they  oonferred  together  in  a  very  low 
tone  ;  and  as  Winslow  perceived  the  sort  of  character 
ho  had  to  deal  with,  he  was  very  explicit.  Knipe 
chuckled — for  he  now  had  him  in  his  power— and  he 
had  also  a  shrewd  notion  of  the  Hee  of  defence  to 
adopt. 

Just  as  their  oonferenno  was  drawing  to  a  cloae, 
Mr.  Knipo  called  out  to  the  Inspector  of  Police — 

**Mr.  Grabble,  I  shall  be  compelled  to  give  you 
a  little  trouble." 

.**Me,  sir?"  responded  the  inspector. 

"  You,  sir,  as  the  proper  person  to  apply  to  under 
the  circumstances.  That  young  person  there,  sir, 
Mr.  Rowe.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  take  him  into 


Drowning  men  catch  at  straws.     Captain  Winslow  \  custody  upon  a  charge  of  attempted  robbery  with 
caught  at  this  straw.     Strange  to  say,  the  services  of  \  violence  ?" 


a  lawyer  in  his  difficulty  never  occurred  to  him.  Now 
he  saw  its  great  importance.  Ho  would  not  appear 
too  eager,  however ;  for  ho  desired  to  enlist  the  best 
ability  the  man  could  display  in  his  service ;  and  by 
artifice  lie  hoped  to  obtain  it.  He  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  little  man,  and  replied — 

**  I  do  need  such  assistance,  of  course ;  but  it  was 
my  intention  to  telegraph  to  town  for  my  own  man  of 
business." 

"  I  should  be  loth  to  interfere  with  the  practice  of 
any  member  of  my  profession,"  said  the  little  man, 
quite  as  cunning  as  ho  was.  He  made  a  bow  and 
turned  away,  as  if  about  to  leave  the  room. 

"  One  moment,  if  you  please  !"  cried  Winslow, 
eagei-ly. 

Tho  little  man  stopped— and  with  an  air  which 
seemed  to  say — *  I  listen,  but  only  be  quick,'  prepared 
to  hear  what  the  Captain  was  about  to  remark. 

"Will  you  do  me  the  honor  to  acquaint  me  with 
your  name  ?"  said  Captain  Winslow, 

"  Knipe— at  your  service,  sir  j  John  N.  Knipe. 
There  is  a  business  card — on  some  other" — 

"  Stay !  I  presume  you  have  had  some  experience 
in  your  profession  ?" 

"  Pretty  well,  sir  ;  and  some  sharp  work,  too  ;  in 
which  I  have  no  cause  to  be  dissatisfied  with  my 
success,"  returned  the  lawyer. 


He  pointed  to  Charley  Rowe,  who  was  talking  to 
Oliver  Lawrance  when  he  sjwke.  The  inspector 
started : 

"  Charley  Rowe!"  he  repeated,  '*  surely  there  moat 
be  some  mistake !" 

Charley  sprung  forward, and  said  indignantly: 

"  Why,  Mr.  Knipe,  you  don't  believe  \% — you  don't 
mean  to  say  you'll  dare—" 

Mr.  Knipe  waved  his  hand. 

"Mr.  Grabble,"  said  he,  "will  you  do  your  duty  ?" 

"Certainly,'*  replied  the  inspector,  "but  do  you 
give  the  charge  ?" 

"  Only  on  the  part  of  my  client,"  responded  Knipei. 
"  Not  on  my  own,  certainly.** 

"Your  client  must  give  it  himself,  then,"  said  tha 
inspector  bluntly. 

"Oh,  by  all  means,*'  said  Captam  Winslow.  I 
distinctly  give  him  in  charge  for  assaulting  me  with 
intent  to  rob  me." 

Grabble  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  turned  to 
Charley  Rowe . 

*  You  hear,"  he  said,  "  you  must  surrender  yourself 
I  must  take  the  charge?" 

"  It's  a  lie !  the  scoundrel  knows  it  to  be  one,** 
cried  Charley  passionately.     "  Why  I  prevented—" 

"  WUl  you  do  your  duty,  if  you  please,  Mr. 
Grabble,"  interposed  Mr.  Knipe."    "Mr.  Rowe  will 


Then,  Mr.  Knipe,"  said  Captain  Winslow,  "as  my  ^  be   ablo   to   convince    the  magistrate   of   his   inno- 
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cence,  perhaps  j  it  is  clearly  of  no  use  talking  to  you 
about  it." 

**  Stop !"  said  Oliver  Lawrance,  **  I  know  something 
about  this  affair :  the  charge  is  monstrous." 

"Pray,   Lieutenant  Lawrance,  were  you  present 
when  Captain  Winslow  was  attacked  ?'* 
"No,  but—" 

"That  Is  enough,  Mr.  Grabble:  you  must  do  your 
duty,*'  urged  Knipe. 

"  Then  I'll  bail  him,"  observed  Oliver  Lawrance, 
quickly. 

"Eidiculous !"  exclaimed  Mr.  Knipe,  shrugging  his 
shoulders  and  laughing.  "  Felony  is  not  a  bailable 
offence." 

"Mr.  Rowe,  you  must  consider  yourself  my 
prisoner,"  said  Grabble;  "it's  unpleasant,  but  I  must 
do  my  duty." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Knipe,  rubbing  his  hands. 
"But,"  said  Charley,  burning  with  rage,  "I  am  not 
guilty,  and  I  won't  be  taken  into  custody  for  a  thing 
I  never  thought  of.    Noj   d— n  me,  you  shall  tear  me 
piecemeal  first." 

He  tore  himself  out  of  the  grip  of  Mr.  Grabble  as 
he  spoke,  and  would  have  given  way  to  a  very  dan- 
gerous kind  of  excitement,  but  that  Oliver  Lawrance 
restrained  him. 

"Peace,  my  good  fellow,"  he  exclaimed;  "be  calm. 
I'll  stand  by  you—" 

"  But  to  be  taken  into  custody  Uke  a  thief— no, 
that  I  'out."  \ 

"  Hush — hush.    Any  man  may  for  a  time  be  made  ; 
the  victim  of  a  base  and  lying  charge,"  said  Oliver  : 
Lawrance  ;  "  but  only  for  a  time.     You  have  a  wit- 
ness, you  know." 

"  Where  ?  "  asked  Knipe,  eagerly. 
"You'll  find  out  quite  soon  enough,"  responded  \ 
Oliver  Lawrance ;  "  and  let  me  tell  you,  Knipe,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  being  too  sharp." 
Knipe  grinned. 

«  Can't  be  too  sharp,"  he  said. 
"  Not  when  it  cuts  both  ways  ?  I  tell  you  what, 
Knipe,  you  may  have  thought  it  a  deep  trick  to 
advise  your  cUent  to  this  step;  but  he  won't  be 
likely  to  think  it  so  clever  when  he  has  to  pay 
for  it." 

Charley  Kowe  doubled  his  fist. 
"  Aye,  and  he  shall  pay  for  it,  too,"  he  said,  grinding 
his  teeth. 

Oliver  Lawrance,  however,  drew  him  on  one  side, 
and  whispered  to  him  to  keep  himself  calm ;  he 
shewed  him  that  Myra  Aston  would  be  clearly  able  to 
exonerate  him,  and  that  he  should  have  a  good  action 
of  damages,  with  swinging  amount  for  false  impri- 
sonment ;  he  counselled  him,  therefore,  as  a  matter 
of  policy,  to  submit  with  the  best  grace  he  could. 
Charley  Rowe  did  not  seem  to  accept  the  reasoning 
very  willingly,  but  he  remained  quiet,  save  that  he 
preferred  his  charge  of  assault  against  the  men  who. 


for  a  bribe  from  Captain  Winslow,  had  attacked  and 
bound  him  with  cords.  And  Lieutenant  Lawrance 
caused  the  charge  at  the  suit  of  Myra  Aston  against 
Captain  Winslow  to  be  properly  entertained,  so  that 
he  would  not  be  able,  under  a  plea  that  there  was  no 
charge  against  him,  to  leave  the  custody  in  which  he 
had  been  placed. 

All  this  having  been  done,  the  magistrate's  appear- 
ance was  awaited  with  impatience.      After  a  short 
time  longer  had  elapsed,  the  clerk  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  commenced  arranging  the  books  upon  the 
table,  and  to  place  some  papers  ready  for  perusal  by 
the  awful  functionary  when  he  made  his  appearance  ; 
he  cast  his  eyes  furtively  at  those  present,  shuffled 
about  the  table,  chatted  with  the  inspector  of  police, 
nodded  to  two  or  three  of  the  spectators  present,  who 
appeared  to  think  his  notice  elevated  them  into  a 
position  of  importance.  Then  he  made  some  enquiries 
about  the  charge — looked    steadfastly    at    Captain 
Winslow,  doubtful  whether  to  consider  him  a  gen- 
tleman, and  treat  him  accordingly,  or  a  swindler,  and 
frown  at  him.    He  sent  an  over  inquisitive  boy  out 
of  the  office,  and  made  some  remarks  to  one  or  two 
women  present,  who  bobbed  and  curtesied  as  if  he 
were  the  justice  himself— he  examined  some  pens, 
looked  over  a  book  or  two,  scribled,  with  rapidity, 
some  hieroglyphics  upon  some  foolscap  paper,  and, 
having  gone  through  a  series  of  other  performances  of 
like  character,  he  stood,  having  carefully  separated  his 
coat  tails,  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  and  altogether  felt 
himself  to  be  a  fac  simile  edition  of  the  magisti-ate, 
only  that  he  was  more  condescending,  and  had  not 
got  the  income. 

Presently  a  loud  hushing,  and  the  exclamation 
"  Here  comes  his  worship,"  told  that  the  magistrate 
was  approaching,  and  every  eye — many  very  anxiously 
— was  bent  upon  the  door  of  the  apartment. 
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CHAPTER    XXVI. 

"  The  tale  is  old,  but  love  anew 
May  nerve  youug  heai-ts  to  prove  as  true." 

BVRON. 

«' I  loved  and  was  beloved  again  ; 
In  sooth  it  is  a  happy  doom, 

Buc  yet  where  liappicst  ends  in  pain. 
«  »  *  *  » 

I  would  have  given 
My  life  but  to  have  cali'd  her  mine 
In  the  fall  view  of  earth  and  heaven." 
Ibid. 

**Away,  away.'fny  steed  and  I, 

Upon  the  pinions  of  the  wind 

All  human  dwellings  left  behind  ; 
"We  sped  like  meteors  through  the  sky, 
Wlieu  with  its  crackling  sound  the  night 
Is  chequered  with  the  noi-them  light ; 
Town,  village,  none  were  oa  our  track, 

But  a  wild  plain  of  fur  extent. 
And  bounded  by  a  forest  black ; 

And  save  the  scarce  seen  battleme»t 
On  distant  l.eights  of  some  strong  hold." 
Ibid. 

SIMrHEBOPOL.       THE   STOUT  OP  THE  PACKET.       THE 
ESCAPE.      THE  PUKSUIT.      THE   DEATH  STEUGGLE. 


»»^HE  sombre  gloom  of  that  darkest  kour  before 


the  dawn,  had  given  place  to  the  dull  grey 
haze  of  a  coldl  and  mhtj  morning,  when 
Clifton  Grey  entered  Sebastopol  a  priaoneri  A  wind 
had  sprung  upsuddenly,andfroni  sectward  huge  Bosses 
of  dark,  damp  vapou^r,  swept  ov^  the  city,  gifing  a 
cheerless,  comfortless  aspect,  to  that  which  needed 
no  such  medium  through  which  to  observe  its,  sad 
condition.  Tho  aij?  was.  bitter  cold,  and  Clifton  felt 
it  more  acutely,  perhaps,  because  he  was  much 
fatigued,  baying  been  on  duty  from  dawn  the  morning 
before,  and  because  he  was  depressed  in  spirits  at 
having  been  captured  in  such  a,n  uijexpected  manner, 
and,  as  it  seemed  to.  him,  with  so  little  credit  to  his 
sagacity,  for,  suspicious  of  the  presence  of  the  enemy 
near  to  the  spot  on  which  he  was  advancing,  he  had 
absolutely  run  into  the  arms  of  the  foe,  without 
having  left- himself  a  possibility  of  getting  away  upoi^ 
discovering  them.  He  cureed  his  precipitancy,  whiclt 
had  caused  him  to  throw  away  his  usual  caution,, 
and  regretted  that  th^.  delightful  news  communicated 
to  him  by  Sister  Gcraidiqe  should  have  operated  so 
as  to  drive  him,  in  his  zeal  to.  excel  all  his  formefraole, 
into  an  act  of  indiscretion,  for.  which  he  w^oald  now 
have  to  pay  the  penalty, pevhapa  with, lj»life.  Here  was 
a  sudden  stop  to  his  elevation,  a  rude  destruction 
of  all  those  dreams  which  had  in  his  onset  animated 
liim,  and  which,  if  they  had  been  weakened  under  the 
influence  of  a  painful  uncertainty,  had  been  renewed 
with  greater  vividness  by  the  assurance  from  Myra, 
that  she  had  not  forgotten  him,  and  never  would.  No 
wonder  that  lie  was  depressed  in  spirits,  that,  with 
the  addition  of  fatigue  of  no  oidinurv  kind,  he  felt 


the  bitter  cold  of  the  gloomymorning  act  distressingly 
on  his  frame,  and  give  a  dismal  character  to  every 
thing  he  gazed  upon. 

Heaven  knows,  the  sights  he  beheld  on  entering 
Sebastopol  required  no  such  frame  of  mind  to  add 
force  to  their  horrors,  and  in  fact,  despite  his 
melancholy  sadness,  they  were  of  a  character  to 
excite  his  interest  and  attention. 

The  town,  with  its  high  and  capacious  houses 
covering  the  hill  sides,  and  in  sunnier  times  smiling 
with  white  and  shining  faces  upon  the  harbour, 
seemed  now  deserted ;  here  and  there  a  mass  of  ruins, 
an  unshapeable  heap,  told  where  the  heavy  shot 
and  shell  of  the  allies  had  produced  fearful  mischief. 
Some  buildings  were  merely  marked  and  chipped, 
others  were  excoriated  and  seamed  with  destructive 
iron  missiles  hurled  at  them.  The  civilians,  men, 
women,  and  children,  seemed  to  have  vanished.  In 
every  direction  he  saw  soldiers,  mostly  on  duty,  and 
actively  engaged  moving  about  the  otherwise  deserted 
streets.  In  the  harbour,  between  Forts  Siever- 
naia  and  Constantirie,  lay  at  anchor  the  Kussian 
vessels  of  war,  which  were  afterwards  scuttled  and 
sunk  ;  upon  the  waters  of  the  harbour  boats  were 
moving  to  and  fro,  engaged  in  bringing  stores  and 
ammunition  from  the  North  to  the  South  side,  and 
an  active  steam-tug  travelling  here  and  there,  as 
though  nothing  passing  its  vicinity  could  get  along 
without  its  aid. 

As  they  passed  on  through  the  streets,  Clifton  saw 
that  he  was  eyed  by  the  Russian  soldiers  employed 
on  various  duties ;  but  they,  with  one  or  two  excep- 
tions only,  made  no  remark  upon  his  disaster  ;  in  fact, 
it  struck  him  that  they  looked  wearied  and  ill,  and, 
at  least  a  large  proportion  of  them  unfitted  for  the 
arduous  labours  they  were  compelled  to  perform.  In 
the  open  plftcee>  or  barrack  squares,  masses  of  soldiers 
were  drawn  up,  and  we¥©  being  inspected.  In  other 
places  fatigue  parties  were  being  told  off,  and  in 
some  spots  he  observedj  where  a  guard  was  stationed, 
the  duties  of  relieving  him  were  performed  with  the 
same  orderly  precision  as  if  no  siege  of  the  city  had 
been  going  on. 

At  length  a  guard-hoase  was  ifda«hed,  and  Clifton 
was  cojiveyed  within  aq,4  there  seaxched  for  weapons ; 
he  wi^  afeu'way-dft-forwarded  to  a  building  appro- 
priufcecbto  the  purpose  ©^^onfining  those  prisoners  of 
war,  v;ho  were  of  a  condition  above  the  private..  It  was 
evident  that  Clifton  was  considered  to  be-a  oommis- 
sioned  officer,  for  the  Russians  treated  him  with  a 
degi'ee  of  courtesy  for  which  he  was  hardly  prepared, 
and  he  was  placed  in  a  room  where  there  were  three 
Frencli  offi(;er.-,  wlio  had  been  tai^en  prisoners  during 
one  of  the  midnight  engagements,  and  with  whom  he 
soon  becam-on  iriendly  terms.  Able  to  speak  tiicir 
liHiffu  i^e  ihiontly,  and  with  an  tlegance  of  diction 
whicli  ni)»c.i  liim  to  liave  received  a  higher  order  of 
ediKM  ii.i    if.  in   comtnon,   or   to    have    mixed  in   iiio 
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upper  circles  of.  society,  lie  was  at  once  nccorded  a 
footing  similar  to  their  own  ;  and  when  they  learned, 
by  u  course  of  inquiry  which  they  pursued,  without 
being  oironsively  inquisitive,  that  he  had  fought  at 
the  i\hua,  IJalakluva,  lukirmnnn,  and  in  various 
skirmishes,  sorties,  and  other  struggles,  their  respect 
for  him  proportiunubly  xncreuscd. 

They  lamented  with  pathetic  earnest ness  the  hard 
fate  which  consigned  them  to  captivity  ;  butthoy  did 
not  fail  to  endeavour  to  extract  as  much  comfort  out 
of  it  aa  their  situation  would  afford.  One  source  of 
consolation  to  them  was  the  tremendous  havoc 
among  tlio  Eussiau  troops  occasioned  by  the  desperate 
bombardment  of  the  AUies,  and  the  fearful  results  of 
incessant  sorties ;  but  they  were  also  moved  to 
wonder  and  admiration  by  the  ceaseless  activity  of 
the  llussians,  their  restless  perseverance,  the  bravery 
which  rivalled  martyrdom,  the  apparently  inex- 
haustible resources,  or  the  unilaggiug  fertility  of 
invention  for  creating  or  supplying  them. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seemed  marvellous  to  them  that 
such  wondrous  long  convoys,  laden  with  provisions 
essential  to  their  very  existence,  such  strings  of  arabas 
piled  up  with  materials  for  war,  should  swarm  into 
the  city.  Two  days  after  Clifton  had  been  in  the 
town,  he  counted  two  hundred  and  twenty  waggons 
laden  with  stores  which  had  come  up  from  the  in- 
terior without  molestation  or  even  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Allies  to  intercept  them.  Some  few  days 
passed,  and  Clifton  had  recovered  his  strength  by 
rest,  but  not  his  spirits ;  on  the  contrary,  he  became 
thoughtful  and  sad  j  for  as  he  cast  his  eyes  about  him, 
he  saw  little  or  no  prospect  of  escape,  a  hope  in  which 
he  had  indulged  from  the  first  moment  he  had  been 
seized  by  the  enemy.  The  works  without  the  city 
walls  were  bewildering — within  they  were  swarming 
with  llussians,  toiling  with  nftver-endiug  labour  to 
repair  the  damages  effected  by  the  bombardment. 
Eveu  if  he  contrived  to  get  out  of  the  cage  in  which 
he  had  been  placed,  there  seemed  no  possible  chance 
of  getting  away  imdetected;  for,  if  ho  adopted  the 
dress  of  a  Russian  soldier,  he  could  not  speak  the 
Russian  or  the  Polish  language,  and  would  be  in 
constant  danger  of  being  discovered  by  the  soldiers 
straggling  everywhere,  with  whom  it  would  be  wholly 
impossible  to  avoid  coming  in  contact.  Still  ho  would 
not  give  up  the  iden,  nor  lose  any  chance  that  might 
offer  itself,  although  every  day  the  prospect  seemed 
more  hopeless. 

He  had  been  a  prisoner  a  fortnight  when,  one 
morning,  a  Russian  officer  made  his  appearance  at 
his  quarters,  and  addressing  him  in  French,  asked 
him  if  his  name  were  Clifton  Grey.  He  responded 
in  the  affirmative;  and  tho  officer  immediately 
requested  him  to  attend  him,  and  further  informed 
him  that  he  was  about  to  appear  before  a  general 
officer.  He  suggested  that  he  would  find  it  to  his 
advantage    to    answer    all    questions    put    to    him 


promptly  and  without  Iiesitation ;  to  adhere  to  th« 
truth  strictly,  as  tho  offiocr  before  whom  he  was  to 
appear  was  well-informed,  and  would  be  able  imino- 
diatelj  to  (1< '  "*  '  '  jod$  ;  and,  ho  added,  tlie  mors 
ample  his  '  .«  wen  the  greater  would  pro> 

bably   be  tlie  L<  !i   be  would  derive  from 

them.     Clifton  n  m  coolly,  that  he  would 

follow  him,  becm  .n<\  would 

be  tt  piece  of  Qui^  f>!iOuld  oee 

his  own  judgmeut  as  to  the  replies  ho  migUt  give; 
ho  might,  however,  be  convinced  that  whatever  thMj 
were  they  would  not  be  of  a  description  to  compro- 
mise his  own  or  his  nation's  honor.  Tho  Russian 
smiled,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  with  significauce.  He 
felt  proportionately  determined  to  beaa  reserved,  ai  {( 
appeared  to  bo  expected  that  he  should  be  eommnni- 
cative.  He  followed  the  ofllccr  into  the  streets, 
where  an  escort  awaited  them,  and  he  was  marched 
to  a  large  building  in  the  city,  guarded  by  Russian 
soldiers,  in  a  manner  which  left  him  no  opportunity 
for  doubting  that  he  was  a  prisoner,  to  whose  Mfe 
custody  some  importance  was  attached — wherefore, 
he  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  surmise;  but  though 
he  was  disposed  to  think  it  arose  from  a  misc  a- 
.ception,  there  was  no  doubt  of  tho  fact. 

A  large  body  of  troops  surrounded  tho  handsome 
building  to  which  he  was  conduetetl,  and  officers, 
brilliantly  uniformed  and  almost  profusely  decorated 
with  medals  and  orders,  were  in  and  about  all  the 
approaclies  to  the  apartments  in  the  interior  of  the 
building.  The  guard  which  had  escorted  Gifton 
hither  remained  without,  and  he  followed,  attended 
only  by  two  Cossacks  and  the  officer  who  had 
summoned  him  to  attend  his  general,  and  now 
conducted  him  to  his  pnsence.  They  ascended 
a  flight  of  stairs,  and  pa»*ed  along  a  corridor, 
whicii,  like  the  hall  and  its  avenues,  abounded 
in  the  presence  of  military  officers.  Tlie  officer 
paused  before  a  chamber  door,  at  which  stood  sentry 
a  formidable  li^okiug  Ruas.  A  communieatioa  woe 
made  to  another  fit- ire- looking  Cossack  within  the 
chamber,  who  had  the  care  of  the  door  on  tl:e  inner 
side  ;  and  he,  after  a  short  interval,  nunounc*  o  that 
admission  was  granted.  The  clianiber  door  was  thrown 
open, and  Clifton  followed  his  conductor  into  a  .•'|>acious 
chamber, the  Cossack  instantly  closing  the  door  bi-I.ind 
him  and  his  two  Cos?nck  attendants.  The  room  lud 
the  air  of  an  official  ciiaml»er;  the  table  was  covered 
with  papers  and  documents  of  all  kinds,  important,  a» 
being  connected  with  the  mauagement  of  tlie  Hujiiaa 
armies  in  the  Crimea,  and  the  defence  of  Scbaitopol. 
Large  maps  hung  round  tlie  room,  where,  upon  chairs 
and  on  the  floor,  engineers*  drawings  and  plana  were 
plentifully  strewed  about.  Orders  and  requisitions  were 
scattered  in  all  direction",  and  though,  iu  some  parts 
of  the  large  table  there  was  some  order  and  metliod, 
yet  the  general  aspect  was  one  of  confusion  and 
disorder,   conseq-  o"f   ii..,n   :if;ivrt  ana  i:ru>;-.!i,o.i5 
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occupalion  in  this  department.  Clifton  saw  from  the 
window  the  harbour  of  Sebastopol,  its  waters  alive 
with  Imge  hghters,  saiUog  to  and  fro,  approaching 
laden  with  stores  or  returning  empty  to  be  re-frcighted, 
Dockyard  galleys  with  ofEcers  were  dashing  here  and 
there,  and  at  the  mouth  the  forts  Constautine  and 
Sivernaia  were  frowning  over  the  entrance  and 
showing  their  teeth  to  the  dark  mass  of  sea.  Be- 
yond and  far  away  on  the  gloomy  Euxiue,  the 
vessels  of  England  lay  still  silently  and  ceaselessly 
watching  this  entrance  to  the  town,  longing  for  per- 
mission to  run  in  and  belch  fire  and  flame  on  all 
around.  To  the  right,  and  above  the  town,  were 
visible  the  batteries  and  trenches  of  the  allies,  known, 
however,  only  by  the  volume  of  white  smoke,  rain- 
bow-tinged in  the  sunlight,  which  every  now  and  then 
bounded  from  them  suddenly  into  the  air,  breaking 
into  irregular  wreaths,  followed  by  a  heavy  boom, 
then  a  hissing  scream  close  at  hand,  an  explosive 
crash,  and  a  cloud  of  splinters  from  some  building 
shell-struck.  The  dark  green  of  the  hills,  too,  were  \ 
constantly  enlivened  by  small  puffs  of  smoke,  arising  < 
in  many  parts,  which  the  quick  and  practised  eye  of  i 
Clifton  recognised  as  rifle  discharges  from  the  small  \ 
pits  in  which  the  crack  shots  of  both  armies  lay  : 
concealed,  firing  at  every  object  in  the  shape  of  an 
enemy — rarely  missing  it.  An  instance  of  which 
precision  was  given  by  a  young  officer  to  a  friend 
whom  he  had  conducted  into  the  trenches.  Desirous 
to  prove  to  him  how  vigilant  the  Eiussians  were  in 
the  rifle-pits,  he  held  up  his  hand  above  the  surface 
of  the  trench,  and  was  rewarded  by  an  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  his  assertion,  in  the  immediate  loss  of  two 
of  his  fingers,  cut  off  by  a  Minie  bullet,  from  the 
ride  of  a  watchful  Russian  in  a  pit. 

Clifton  here  observed,  too,  more  plainly,  the  results 
of  the  bombardment  in  the  utterly  destroyed  suburbs 
of  the  town,  which  now  were  nothing  more  than 
huge  heaps  of  stone,  mortar,  and  beams.  Above 
them,  upon  the  heights,  there  were  a  series  of  low 
batteries,  rising  tier  above  tier,  pierced  with  em- 
brasures, and  mounted  with  an  ample  supply  of 
guns.  In  the  direction  of  Inkermann  and  down  to 
the  Belbek,  there  were  visible  earthworks,  trenches, 
and  I'edoubts,  on  a  scale  that  surprised  him,  and  to 
an  extent  which  was  enormous  and  startling;  in,  upon, 
and  about  them  were  bustling  some  three  or  four 
thou-and  men,  actively  engaged  in  rendering  them 
efloctivc  for  the  purposes  of  defence. 

All  that  he  here  observed  might  be  said  to  have 
been  taken  in  at  a  glance,  for  his  attention  was  at  once 
called  to  a  general  officer  seated  at  the  table,  who 
immediately  he  was  introduced  proceeded  to  interro- 
gate him. 

Clifton  looked  steadfastly  upon  him,  and  saw  that 
he  was  a  man  somewhat  advanced  in  years,  with 
bronzed  and  hard  features,  but  with  a  countenance 
stern  and   intelligent,   and  with   an   eye   peculiarly 


bright  and  piercing.  He  looked  at  our  hero  as  though 
he  would  penetrate  his  most  secret  thoughts,  but 
Clifton  met  the  gaze  firmly  and  without  shrinking, 
for  he  esteemed  it  his  duty,  as  an  Englishman,  to  pre- 
serve a  bold  and  brave  bearing  in  the  face  of  every 
trial  and  danger,  and  to  endure  with  unflinching 
coolness  and  hardihood  whatever  tests  of  his  courage 
and  his  sense  of  honour  the  barbarism  or  the  curiosity 
of  his  captors  might  impose. 

The  breast  of  the  Russian  general  was  covered  with 
orders  of  a  brilliant  and  distinguished  kind ;  it  was 
clear  that  he  held  a  high  and  important  post — nay, 
Clifton  did  not  for  a  moment  doubt  m  whose  pre- 
sence he  stood.  Nevertheless,  so  far  from  feeling 
abashed,  he  was,  if  possible,  strengthened  in  his 
determination  to  permit  no  information  of  any  value 
to  be  eliminated  from  his  knowledge. 

He  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long  in  suspense, 
the  general  at  once  addressed  him : 

"  You  are  an  officer  in  the  British  army,"  he  said, 
in  the  French  language;  and  immediately  added, 
"  you  si^eak  French,  I  presume  ?  " 

Clifton  replied  in  the  affirmative.  It  was  at  the 
tip  of  his  tongue  to  state,  that  although  an  officer,  he 
was  but  of  non-commissioned  rank ;  but  the  Russian 
general  proceeded  so  rapidly  in  his  interrogatories, 
that  he  was  spared  the  confession.  He  inquired  the 
name  of  his  regiment,  and  whether  he  was  on  the  staff. 
Clifton,  in  answer  to  the  first,  said  he  belonged  to 
the  Guards,  and  to  the  second  he  replied  in  the 
negative. 

"What  is  the  number  of  the  allied  army  at  the 
present  moment  ?  "  asked  the  Russian  general. 
"  I  do  not  know,"  replied  Clifton. 
"You    will    not,    perhaps,"    said    the     Russian, 
sarcastically. 

"If  I  were  acquainted  with  the  actual  number  of 
our  forces,  I  should  not  reveal  it,"  replied  Clifton 
firmly;    "but  there  have  been  so  many  losses  and 
renewals,  so  much  sickness  and  restoration  to  duty, 
that  what  is  the  effective  force  I  am  wholly  unable 
to  say." 
^      "  You  can  give  a  shrewd  guess,  I  suppose  ?  " 
\      « Undoubtedly." 
I      "  Well,  how  many  do  you  guess  ?" 
i      "Enough  to  take  Sebastopol,  if  they  are  permitted 
\  to  try." 

i      The  Russian  general  did  not  appear  offended  at 
\  the  remark  ;  indeed  he  laughed. 
I      "  More  than  enough,  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma," 
he  exclaimed  ;  "  less  than  half  enough  to  take  it  now." 
"  Nevertheless  the  attempt  will  be  made." 
"  Of  course,  and  the   Allied  armies   annihilated. 
Your  generals  have  lost  the  happy  moment,  and  they 
will  never  recover  it.     Heaven  has  declared  for  u?, 
and  we  are  now  invulnerable.     Every  fresh  attempt 
proves  it.    Say,  what  is  Lord  Raglan's  state  of  health 
— is  he  not  sick  and  depressed  ?  " 
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"No;  liC  i^  well  and  confident/' 

"  I  am  differently,  und  I  believe  better  informed. 


<  bare   now  shaped  outi    and 
;  roccire." 


which    I    dettra   to 


Wlutt  are  the  relations  between  him  and  General 
Canrobert?  The  entente  cnnluilc  is  -ciriLlv  pre- 
served, Ha! " 

"For  nTight  I  know  to  the  ruiniiu  \,  u..^  » 
perfect  accord  as  ever." 


"  Sir/'  responded  Clifton,  speaking  with  flrmneati 

whatorer    I    havo    seen,    whaterer    has    conie   to 

'<  mj  knowledge  by  revelation,  hu  been  ascertained 

as  <  through  my  privilege  in   being  a    member  of  the 

;  British  army.    It  has  been   revealed  to  me  as  one 


"You  arc  then  ignorant  of  what  is  tlio  fact — Bah!  -  taking  part  in  the  operations  with  which  it  is  con* 
You  must  not  at  tempt  to  deceive  mc.  You  Guards — /  nected,  and  under  that  view  it  lias  become  to  mt 
where  is  your  strength  now,  where  your  brigade?  ;  a  sacred  and  secret  trust.  I  decline,  therefore,  with 
Will  you  tell  mo  that  it  is  as  strong  in  health  and  |  proper  rcsixjct  to  you,  to  communicate  any  information 
calibre,  as  Hush  in  numbers,  as  when  it  swept  up  the  |  calculated  to  be  of  benefit  to  thoM  in  command  of 
heights  of  Alma  a  host  of  fiery  warriors,  reckless  of  |  au  enemy's  troops,  or  disadvantageoof  to  the 
that    blazing  flume  of    death  dealing    red-hot   shot  ^  soldiers  of  my  nation,  or  to  those  of  its  ally.** 


poured  upon  them — a  feu  iVinfer — or  will  you  > 
ncknovvledge  the  truth,  and  admit  that  it  uo  longer  \ 
exists?"  I 

Clifton  bit  his  lips,  and  remained  silent,  feeling  the  \ 
hot  colour  rise  up  in  his  cheeks  as  he  lieard  this  \ 
bitter  allusion  to  that  host  of  brave  fellows  that  had  ; 
melted  away,  not  one -fifth  from  the  bullets  of  the  ', 
enemy,  but  two-thirds  from  tlic  gross  incompetency  j 
and  mismanagement  of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to 
provide  them  with  the  commonest  necessaries  and  did 
not,  and  who  have  met  every  attempt  at  enquiry  with 
shameless  denials,  bullying  and  blustering,  endeavour- 
ing to  make  up  with  invective  what  tlicy  want  in 
common  honesty. 

**  You  are  silent,"  said  the  general,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "You  perceive  tlmt  I  am  well  informed  as  to 
the  condition  of  your  army/' 

**  If  so,  where  is  the  necessity  for  interrogating  me  ?" 

"  Because  I  would  have  my  intelligence  confii*med 
by  what  I  consider  to  be  an  authority/' 

"You  will  commit  au  error  in  estimating  me  as 
one/' 

"I  think  not.  However,  explain  to  me,  why  you 
should  not  constitute  an  authority.  You  are  young, 
active,  intelligent,  have  taken  part  in  the  numerous 
engagements  which  have  already  occurred  between 
us,  you  have  been  constantly  employed  on  active 
duty,  have  been  in  contact  with  the  olliccrs  of 
brigade,  the  commanders  of  division,  probably  with 
the  commandei'-in-chief  himself— is  it  not  so  ?" 

Clifton  bowed. 

"You  must  have  therefore  been  placed  in  a 
position  to  know  the  disposition  of  the  forces,  the 
numbers  employed  on  active  duty,  the  force  main, 
tained  in  reserve,  the  courses  of  the  parallels,  the 
position  of  the  guns,  the  situation  of  masked  batteries, 
and  tlie  day  appointed  upon  wliich  a  general  assault 
is  to  follow  the  opening  of  that  tremendous  cannon- 
ading  with  which  we  have  been  so  long  threatened, 
and  which,  in  fact,  wo  have  partially  experienced. 
It  is  impossible  that  you  should  bo  unacquainted 
with  all,  and  more  than   I  have  here  suggested.     I 


therefore    desire    you   to    give   me  a  brief  sketch,  J  thwarted  in  any  purpose.     But  this  reflection  did  not 
embodying    in    its   relation   all   the   information    I  \  aifect  his  decision;  he  was  not  moved  by  it  to  give 

\ 


"  What !  You  refuse  to  cojnply  with  the  request 
I  have  made  to  you  ?" 

"  If  it  pleoses  you  to  adopt  that  harsher  definition.** 

The  Russian  ofllccr  frowned. 

"  I  will  compel  you  to  furnish  me  with  this  infor- 
mation," he  said;  and  added  brusquely,  "obey  at  once/' 

Clifton's  lip  curled  in  contempt. 

**I  cannot  obey  you,"  he  said  haughtily. 

"You  will  not?"  ^ 

"I  will  not!"  ^'^    . 

There  was  a  pause  for  an  instant    Tlie  Russian 
'general  bent  his  ghttering  eye  sternly  upr-    '  -, 
but  Ciifton  met  his  gaze  calmly,  and  neither  : 
nor  even  seemed  at  all  affected  defers 
The  general   drew   forth  a  superb  g  . 
looked  at  it,  and  placed  it  upon  the  table. 

"  I  will  give  you  five  minutes  to  reflect,"  he  said, 
"  upon  the  policy  of  obeying  my  command.  I  do  not 
usually  accord  such  indulgence,  but  in  your  case  * 
I  shall  depart  from  my  customary  practice.  If,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  time,  you  j^rsist  in  your  refusal, 
you  will  be  lianded  over  to  a  detaclunent,  led  benee^ 
and  shot/' 

As  he  concluded,  he  made  a  memorandum  npon 
a  piece  of  paper  of  the  time.  ♦lie 

writing  in  which  he  had  beei.  r/* 

entrance. 

The  Russian  ofilcer  who  had  conducted  our  hero 
hither  made  a  sign  to  him  t  .  but  he  wared 

his  hand  impatiently. 

*•  I  require  not  five  minutes — nor  one, for  reflection,'* 
he  said  firmly  to  the  Russian  commander.  *'  At  the 
expiration  of  an  hour,  a  day,  a  mouth,  a  year,  I  shall 
bo  as  decided  and  fixed  in  that  resolve  as  now." 

The  Russian  chief  looked  up  from  liis  writing, 
while  Clifton  spoke,  but  when  he  ceased  he  wcut  on 
again  with  his  work. 

Clifton  folded  his  arms  and  gazed  upon  the  general, 
who  was  now  the  arbiter  of  his /ate;  he  regarded 
him  attentively;  saw  that  ho  was  not  the  man  to  trifle 
with  his  word,  or  who  had  too  much  sympathy  with 
human  life   to   be    particular  in   sparing  it   when 


way;  ia  truth  the  possibility  of  saving  his  life  by 
compliance  was  not  for  an  instant  eutcrtained.  He 
did  not,  therefore,  expect  to  be  spared.  Death 
appeared  to  him  to  be  now  certain.  A  throng  of 
thoughts  rushed  through  his  brain.  Was  this  to 
be  the  termination  of  his  cai-eer— this  the  goal  at 
which  he  was  to  end  his  race?  Well,  he  believed 
sincerely  that  the  disposal  of  every  man's  life  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
His  will.  Perhaps  there  was  a  si^h  trembling  upon 
his  lips,  that  he  should  end  his  life  thus,  but  he 
suppressed  it,  for  he  felt  that  if  his  hour  were  come, 
he  had  to  meet  it  as  became  a  brave  man  and  a 
true  Englishman  ;  to  implore  of  Heaven  that  it  would 
shower  down  its  blessings  on  Myja,  and  grant  her  a 
happier  lot  than  his  chequered  career  had  proved,  and 
then,  with  a  smile  at  fate,  receive  the  messenger 
of  death  when  it  came  to  nestle  in  his  bosom,  as 
calmly  as  now  he  stood  awaiting  the  explication  of  the 
term  fixed  for  his  decision. 

"The  time  has  elapsed,"  exclaimed  the  general, 
emphatically,  as  he  suddenly  examined  his  watch, 
and  returned  it  to  his  pocket,  "What  is  your 
answer  ?'* 

*'  You  have  had  it/'  quietly  responded  Clifton. 

*-=You  accept  the  alternative?" 

"  I  do." 

"  The  prospect  of  immediate  death  does  not  induce 
you  to  alter  your  determination  ?"  \ 

"No.  I  faced  ifc  too  constantly  at  the  Alma,  at  ^ 
Inkermann,  Balaklava,  the  Tchernaya,  by  day  and  I 
by  night,  to  fear  it  now,'^  he  responded,  almost  ^ 
contemptuously.  ^ 

The  Russian  gave  a  brief  order,  in  his  native  ] 
tongue,  to  the  officer  who  had  brought  Chfton  hither,  \ 
and  once  more  referred  to  his  watch.  s 

"You  can  make  your  peace  with  Heaven!"  he  ex-  J 
claimed.  "You  wi^  be  shot  within  five  minutes  \ 
from  tliis  time."     '' 

"I  have  no  lieavy  account  to  render,"  said  Clifton, 
a  faint  smile  illumining  his  features.  "  I  have  some 
mercies  to  be  thankful  for,  some  short  comings  to 
acknowledge  in  humility,  a  short  prayer  for  one  I 
have  left  behind  me,  and  my  preparation  is  made." 

The  Eussian  chief  waved  his  hand  towards  the 
door.  The  two  Cossacks  wheeled  about :  one  touched 
Clifton  upon  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  now  open 
doorway,  and  the  Russian  officer,  who  had  been  his 
guide,  with  a  depressed  and  disturbed  countenance, 
giving  a  military  salute  to  the  general,  led  the  way 
from  the  apartment.  Clifton  gave  his  English 
military  salute,  and  went  out  of  the  room,  betraying 
no  sign  tliat  his  condemnation  to  death  in  any  respect 
affected  painfully  his  spirits.  He  was  calm,  collected, 
and  resigned,  prepared  to  face  his  Maker,  if  it  were 
His  will  that  he  should  do  so,  without  exhibiting  an 
unworthy  feax*,  betraying  a  bitter  regret. 
'   He  had  reached  half  way  down  the  corridor,  when 


the  little  cavalcade  was  summoned  to  i-eturn  to  th.e 
apartment  they  had  just  quitted.  The  Russian  chief, 
as  Clifton  entered,  motioned  him  to  advance  close  to 
him,  and  said — 

"  Have  you  not  a  word  to  advance  why  you  should 
not  be  shot  ?" 

"Only  that  I  protest  against  it,  as  a  bai'barous  use 
of  power,  and  opposed  to  the  custom  of  civilized 
nations,  who  do  not  slaughter  their  prisoners  in  cold 
blood." 

"  I  am  not  troubled  by  such  weak  considerations, 
when  my  will  is  thwarted.  Besides,  the  difficulty 
you  suggest  would  be  easily  got  over,  by  not  acknow- 
ledging your  capture." 

"  The  false  evasion  would  scarcely  avail  you.  Gene- 
ral, for  I  shall  be  missed  by  my  comrades,  who  know 
me  too  well  to  beUeve  that,  if  not  killed,  I  should  be 
other  than  prisoner,  if  away  from  my  regiment  with* 
out  leave.  I  have  left  behind  me  warm  friend?,  who 
will  lament  and  strive  to  revenge  my  fate." 

"  The  thoughts  of  them — the  permission  to  rejoin 
them " 

"  Will  not  move  me  to  be  a  traitor  to  my  country.'* 
"  Nor  that  one  of  whom  you  spoke  but  now  — 
that  fair  one  in  England  for  whom  your  last  sigh  will 
be  given  ?" 

"  Could  I,  Greneral,  prove  the  wretch  you  seek  to 
make  me,  she  would  spurn  and  execrate  my  memory. 
My  death,  for  honor's  sake,  may  draw  forth  regretful 
tears  from  her  gentle  eyes  j  but  they  will  not  be  those 
burning  drops  which  would  sear  her  lids  did  she 
know  I  had  purchased  existence  at  the  base  price  at 
which  you  offer  it." 

The  Russian  looked  steadfastly  at  him,  and  then 
said — 

"You  have  decided  not  to  preserve  your  life  at  the 
expense  of  af'orc.iug  me  merely  a  confirmation  of 
certain  intelligence." 

"  I  am  deciued,"  be  replied,  firmly, 

"I  am  glad  of  it,"  said  the  Russian  chief,  a  smile 
breaking  over  his  features.  "  You  have  stood  the 
test  well,  and  worthily  represent  your  nation.  You 
are  also  deserving  of  the  admiration  and  affection  of 
your  fair  lady,  who  writes  to  you  from  England." 

He  took  up  a  letter  as  he  spoke,  and  handed  it 
to  him. 

"Do  you  know  in  whose  presence  you  stand?"  he 
asked  abrliptly. 

"I  surmise  that  it  is  Prince  Menschikoff  whom  I 
have  the  honour  of  addressing,"  returned  Chfton. 

"  A  shrewd  surmise,  too,"  returned  the  prince,  foi» 
he  it  was.  "Open  that  letter— there  is  a  marked 
paragraph — read  it  aloud  and  at  once." 

Clifton  opened  hastily  the  letter;  he  recognised 
the  hand,  it  was  from  Lizzie  Hastings.  He  cast  his 
eyes  rapidly  over  the  paragraph  to  which  his  atten- 
tion had  been  directed.  A  broad  ink  line  had  been 
run  round   it,  he   started   as   he   saw  the  following 
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remarks,  whieb,  in  a  voice  by  no  meant"  po  steady 
as  that  ho  had  before  cmplovod,  ho  rea-l  nulibly  as 
instructed.  "lam  delighted  to  hear  no  Mithusiustic 
on  account  of  your  gallant  i  r  Mr.  Grey. 

Wzdtcr  tells  mo  you  did  wo  i.e  Alma,  but 

that  at  the  cbcadful  buttle  of  luliormann  you  eur- 
passed  all  that  you  had  done  before,  and  proved 
yourself  a  true  Englishman.  So  bravely  you  fought^ 
that  the  remembranco  of  it  would  have  boon  a  sus- 
taining consolation  if  it  had  pleased  Heaven  on  that 
occasion  to  have  taken  your  life.  Now,  as  it  seems 
you  Imvo  been,  through  all  the  frightful  bloodshed 
and  destruction,  spared,  you  are  doubtless  reserved 
for  some  great  purpose  ;  and  let  me  urge  you  to  set 
to  and  take  Sebastopol  at  once,  and  so  put  a  stop  to 
this  frightful  war.  I  am  told  for  positive  truth  tliat 
this  war  arose  all  through  t!ie  scandalous  conduct  of 
a  horrid  eld  Eussian,  who  wore  a  very  bad  white 
hat,  when  he  was  at  Constantinople,  and  ho  is  carry - 
it  on  now — I  mean  the  war,  not  the  hat.  So  I  think 
the  very  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is  to  take  tho 
detestable  old  Russian  prisoner  as  soon  as  you  can, 
and  send  rao  a  button  off  his  coat  in  proof  of  your 
success.  I'll  have  it  made  into  a  brooch  to  wear 
for  your  sake  j  and  when  you  come  home,  if  Walter 
don't  object,  and  somebody  else  don't  pout.  Til  give 
you  a  kiss  for  your  bravery." 

When  he  concluded  the  prince  laughed  heartily, 
and  then  said : 

"A  bravo  girl — but  I  fear  misinformed  on  some 
points.  I  suspect  you  are  likely  to  find  the  capture 
of  Sebastopol  a  more  difficult  task  than  the  young 
lady  calculates ;  and,  as  circumstances  at  present  are 
nrrangod,  tho  probability  of  capturing  mo  is  some- 
what distant  j  perhaps,  however,  as  it  is  not  possible 
to  accede  to  tho  lady's  wishes  on  two  of  the  points, 
we  may  contrive  to  gratify  her  on  the  third." 

lie  lifted  his  sword  as  he  spoke,  and  separated 
from  his  coat  one  of  the  handsome  buttons  with 
which  it  was  decorated,  and  handed  it  to  Chfton, 
who  received  it  with  some  embarrassment. 

"Tell  the  lady,"  said  the  prince,  "that  the  detest- 
able old  Russian  regrets  having  in  her  eves  so  bad  a 
character,  and  that  he  cannot  redeem  it  by  surrender- 
ing Sebastopol  or  himself  to  you  in  order  to  stop  the 
war ;  but  that  as  she  has  expressed  so  strong  a  desire 
to  possess  one  of  his  buttons,  he  begs,  through  you,  to 
forward  it  to  her,  in  the  hope  that  in  addition  to 
some  little  satisfaction  the  article  itself  may  afford,  it 
may  ensure  her  a  brooch  and  you  *  a  kiss  for  your  \ 
bravery.' "  ^ 

Clifton  bowed,  and  intimated  that  the  observations  \ 
which  had  occasioned  this  incident  were  mere  badi-  < 
nage  fipui  a  young,  iiniocent,  and  lively  girl,  \Yho  had  \ 
no  idea  that  her  remarks  would  meet  any  other  eyes  \ 
than  those  for  whom  they  wore  intended.  \ 

Prince  MenschikoIF  made  an  inclination,  and  said,  • 
in  a  complimentary  tone :  ^ 


"  Your  nation  may  well  preterve  her  prtttiye,  when 
her  sons  00  •uataln  her  honour,  and  Iier  dauglitert 
entertain  such  sentiments.  I  hope  that  you  will 
think  better  of  me  and  my  nation  than  to  snpposo 
that  I  really  intended  you  to  bo  slain,  and  I  beg  roa 
to  believe  that,  while  In  our  possesaion,  you  will  re- 
ceive nothing  but  courteoos  consideration.  You  will 
today  be  forwarded  to  Stmpheropol,  and  from  tbenco 
to  Russia,  there  to  await  for  an  exchange  or  f  »••»•-<;. 
nation  of  the  war.     Farewell.** 

Clifton  bowed,  and  left  tho  rooj^this  tuni:  ^miu 
pleasanter  fceliogi ;  while  tho  cXmenonee  of  tho 
officer  who  accompanied  him  was  lighted  op  with 
joyous  animation. 

"I  had  a  horror,"  ^  •  >  Oiflon,  -  thit  ho 

was  in  earnest  when  i  1  vou  out  for  death, 

lie  t'ave  mo  the  necessary  instructions,  and  had  he 
not  have  counterman' led  his  order,  you  would  by  this 
time  have  been  laying  beneath  five  feet  of  earth.  For 
tho  honour  of  Russia  I  am  glad  he  altered  his  mind; 
it  is  seldom  that  ho  docs  change  it,  but  I  rejoice  ill 
your  escape  ;  in  sooth,  it  was  a  narrv^^oe,** 

Clifton  thanked  him  for  hU  f^jJlg^H^^  ^i^^^ 

"You  should  have  asked   him  for  '  •/' 

continued  the  Russian;    "he    was  in 
with  you,  and  would  hare  gr 
and  ask  it  ?'* 

"  Not  for  worlds,"  replied  Clifton,  cogerly. 

"As  you  please,"  said  tho  Russian.  "  L:«.  L  .-^ 
not  snpposo  you  will  try  to  escape,  for  the  effort 
would  be  useless,  and  only  bring  death  upon  you ; 
therefore  your  parole  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
you — especially  in  Russia." 

"  I  will  not  ask  it  now,  at  least,**  returned  Cfifton. 
"I  am  quite  prepared  for  the  conseij-: 
step  I  take,  and,  tiiercfore,  fear  of  death 
ill  success  would  not  deter  mo  from  making  an 
attempt  to  regain  my  freedom.^  However  we  will 
leave  the  matter  in  aheyajica^^^mff  we  say  iu  tho 
Fusiliers,  we  will  keep  our^W^W^ff;"  '  *  •-■  ^  --- 
Providence." 

That   night    Clifton,    with  r    ol    otjcr 

prisoners,  English  and  Frc  .th  an  escort 

of  considerable  strength  forw.iivivJ  on  to  Sim- 
pheropol.  The  eky  was  clouded  and  dark,  the  air 
dense  and  obccurc,  so  that  he  was  unablo  to  observe 
tho  features  of  the  country  eulficiently  to  be  of 
service  to  him  in  any  attempted  escape.  Uo  per- 
ceived that  their  way  lay  through  deep  raviuof,  over 
high  ground  and  mountain  fastness.  Now  they  were 
winding  through  mountain  gorges,  anon  passing  over 
rugged  and  irregular  mountaiji  ridjro?.  la  :.ia;  v  of 
the  places  along  which  they  passed  In  of 

troops  were  stationed,  and   parts  of  ;  .  -y, 

rough  as  it  was,  had  been  under  the  Lanu*  of  tlie 
military  engnicers,  to  render  it  at  any  given  iin-.c  in- 
accessible  to  an   enemy.      Vast   and  pcri>c: 
walls  of  rock  were  succeeded  hv  a  winJinc'  d<  - 
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a  country  which,  ia  the  obscurity  of  the  atmosphere, 
appeared  to  be  hilly,  wild,  aud  but  little  under  the 
cultivating  hands  of  man. 

lie  was  not  sorry  when  Simpheropol  was  reached, 
for  his  journey  had  not  been  of  the  most  agreeable 
character,  tlie  horse  upon  which  he  had  been  mounted 
being  of  the  short  and  shaggy  kind  bestrode  by  the 
Cossacks,  sure-footed  enough,  but  with  a  shambling 
gait,  which,  together  with  its  want  of  two  or  three 
hands  in  height,  made  the  long  legs  of  Clifton  difTi- 
cult  and  awkward  to  dispose  of  with  comfort,  so  that 
to  alight  was  the  pleasantest  part  of  the  progress. 

Simpheropol  disappointed  him.  It  possessed  a 
large  body  of  troops,  certainly,  but  his  first  impres- 
sion was,  tliat;  it  not  only  was  incapable  of  an 
enduring  defence,  but  that  much  preparation  in  anti- 
cipation of  the  necessity  of  any  such  event  had  not 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  However,  he  had  not  much 
time  permitted  to  him  for  notice,  but  was  hurried 
into  a  large  building  and  ushered  into  a  tolerable 
sized  apartment,  along  with  his  three  French  com- 
panions, who  had  shared  his  prison  in  Sebastopol. 
The  door  was  locked  upon  them,  aud  they  perceived 
that  the  windows  were  barred ;  they  had,  therefore, 
only  to  make  the  best  of  their  condition,  which  the 
Frenchman  quickly  did,  and  Clifton  also. 

The  Frenchmen  appealed  to  their  pipes,  and 
entered  into  a  lively  conversation,  detailing  with 
tragic  emphasis  the  disasters  of  their  journey,  and 
lamenting  that  France  had  lost  the  services  of  three 
of  her  best  sons,  who  were  doomed  to  an  inglorious 
activity  through  the  beastly  stupidity  of  circum- 
stances daring  to  take  upon  themselves  to  act  dif- 
ferently to  what  these  individuals  would  have  ordered 
them. 

Clifton  removed  himself  to  a  window,  and  with- 
drew from  his  pocket  the  letter  of  Lizzie  Hastings, 
which  he  read  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  with 
somewhat  different  feelings  to  those  which  had  pos- 
session of  him  when  he  read  an  extract  before  Prince 
Meuschikoff.  Lizzie,  having  acknowledged  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  letter,  was  as  communicative  as  he  could 
have  wished  j  lier  long  letter,  crossed  and  re-crossed, 
testified  this.  She  gave  him  a  sort  of  diary  of  her 
acquaintance  with  Myra,  in  which  she  recounted  the 
expedition  to  Little  St.  Thomas  Apostle,  the  capture 
in  Tliames-street,  the  incidents  which  succeeded  it, 
and  which  satisfactorily  explained  the  mystery  of  the 
presence  of  the  two  young  maidens  at  Havre.  Then 
came  the  receipt  of  the  letters  from  the  Crimea,  of  lier 
interview  with  Myra,  and  what  took  place  on  that 
occasion  through  the  intervention  of  his  old  friend. 
Captain  Winslow,  whom  he  heartily  cursed,  aud 
whom  he  made  up  his  mind  to  call  out  and  shoot  if 
ever  he  got  the  chance.  She  added  her  belief  that 
Myra  loved  him— there  were  three  dashes  ending  in 
a  scribble  under  that— and  she  bade  him  keep  up  his 
spirits,  for  if  a  letter  from  Myra  did  not  accompany 


hers,  it  would  be  througli  tlie  machinations  of  Captain 
Winslow;  but  ho  might  rest  assured  that  a  letter 
would  be  written  to  him  by  Myra,  who  liad  hoard  of 
his  brave  feats  in  battle,  and  of  his  promotion  with 
an  enthusiastic  delight,  which  no  words  could 
express ;  and  then  she  urged  him  to  proceed  on  his 
career  for  Myra's  sake,  and  went  on  until  slie  de- 
livered herself  of  that  paragraph  to  which  Prince 
Meuschikoff  had  specially  called  his  attention,  and 
ended  in  a  prayer  that  Heaven  would  protect  aud 
guide  him,  for  she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  dance 
with  her  Walter  at  the  wedding  of  Clifton  and  Myra, 
and  she  should  certainly  not  die  happy  xmless  she 
did  so. 

Clifton  had  hardly  concluded  the  letter  when  the 
door  flew  open,  and  a  Russian  officer,  attended  by 
four  of  the  eternal  Cossacks,  made  his  appearance,  in 
order  to  inspect  and  examine  the  prisoners  who  were 
now  placed  under  his  charge.  He  was  young,  fair, 
and  his  features  were  strikingly  handsome ;  their 
contour  was  of  no  common  order,  and  attracted 
Clifton's  attention,  the  more,  perhaps,  because  they 
appeared  familiar  to  him.  They  had  a  decidedly 
English  character,  but  it  was  not  that  which  excited 
his  notice ;  it  was  that  the  face  had  been  somewhere 
seen  before  by  him  under  circumstances  to  fix  it  upon 
his  memory.  He  could  not  at  the  moment  recollect, 
however,  where  he  had  seen  it,  although  he  had  not 
a  doubt  upon  the  fact ;  so  strong,  indeed,  was  the 
impression,  that  he  would  have  at  once  spoken  in 
free  terms  to  the  officer,  invoking  him  to  recall  to  his 
memory  where  they  had  previously  met,  but  that  the 
Russian,  who  looked  fixedly  at  him  as  he  had  at  the 
other  officers,  betrayed  no  sign  of  recollecting  him  ; 
and  so  clearly  was  this  exhibited,  that  Clifton  felt 
immediately  the  recognition  was  all  on  his  side.  He 
was,  nevertheless,  induced  to  commend  himself  to 
the  Russian's  attention,  and  experienced  a  strange 
prompting  to  cultivate  a  good  understanding  with 
him  ;  this  did  not  jsromise  to  be  difficult,  for  as  both 
conversed  fluently  in  French,  and  the  Russian  seemed 
disposed  to  be  courteous,  the  chief  obstacles  were  at 
once  smoothed  away. 

It  was  the  duty  of  this  officer,  whose  name  was 
Captain  Eimanoff,  to  visit  the  prisoners  frequently, 
to  see  their  I'cquirements  attended  to,  and  to  be 
responsible  for  their  safe  custody.  He  was  agreeable 
in  manner,  was  kind  and  considerate,  and  sought  to 
enliven  the  captivity  of  his  prisoners  by  affording 
them  various  means  of  passing  their  time  pleasantly. 
Clifton  and  he  soon  became  vei*y  good  friends — so 
far,  at  least,  as  frequent  conversations  and  the  utter- 
ance of  mutual  good  wishes  went.  This  was  in  some 
measure  brought  about  by  Clifton  himself,  who,  as 
we  have  said,  was  moved  to  improve  their  acquaint- 
ance by  an  inwai'd  prompting  for  which  he  could  not 
altogether  account.  Captam  Eimanoff  responded  to 
his  advances  readily,  and  sometimes,  when  relieved 
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from  duty,  would  come  and  pass  a  spare  hour  or  two 
with  him.  He  had  visited  France  and  England, 
and  he  seemed  pleased  at  the  opportunity,  not  only 
of  recounting  the  impression  he  had  received  during 
his  tour,  but  of  affording  himself  the  gratification  of 
recalling  the  scenes  he  beheld  and  the  hospitalities  he 
experienced. 

Clifton  noticed,  that  although  frank  and  brisk  in 
his  manner,  appearing  cheerful  generally,  at  times 
very  chatty  and  lively,  there  was,  withal,  an  under- 
current of  sadness  and  gloom,  as  though  some  heavy 
grief  were  tu^Ettg  at  his  heartstrings  unceasingly, 
and  was  too  deep-seated  to  be  rooted  out.  Often 
would  he,  in  the  midst  of  a  conversation,  become 
silent  and  abstracted,  and  when  roused  for  a  reply, 
betray  that  for  a  few  minutes  he  had  been  utterly 
unconscious  of  all  that  had  been  uttered.  Clifton 
guessed  that  home  remembrances  were  the  cause 
of  these  occasional  fits  of  absence,  and  too  much 
eympathised  and  respected  them  to  rally  him  upon 
them. 

One  night,  however,  Captain  Eimanoff  appeared 
so  pale  and  melancholy,  that  Clifton  Grey  could  not 
help  making  a  remark  respecting  it,  and  trusted  that 
while  he  was  excused  referring  to  it,  the  occasion 
was  one  that  admitted  of  alleviation  or  ultimate 
relief. 

"  j^o !  '*  replied  the  Bussian,  amiting  hia  breast. 
*•  No,  it  is  not  possible.  My  unhappiness  lies  too 
deep  for  any  hand  on  earth  to  aid  it.  Cure  is  hope- 
less. I  strive  to  master  the  sadness  which  at  times 
almost  crushes  me,  but  in  vain.  I  pray  you  to  par- 
don and  excuse  me.*' 

He  walked  to  the  window  to  conceal  his  emotion. 
After  he  had  regained  his  composure  he  returned  to 
Clifton,  with  an  assumption  of  gaiety,  which  he 
very  ill  supported,  and,  unable  to  continue  the  effort, 
he  declared  his  intention  of  retiring. 

"  I  confess,"  he  said,  with  a  sad  smile,  *'  that  I  am 
acting  unkindly,  for  it  is  my  du<y  to  cheer  and  enliven 
you  under  the  calamity  of  your  imprisonment  as 
much  as  lies  in  my  power ;  but  there  are  memories  too 
sad  for  control,  and  I,  unfortunately,  am  afflicted 
with  them ;  at  times  they  obtain  the  mastery,  and 
then  I  find  that  my  wisest  course  is  to  bury  myself  in 
solitude  until  the  fit  is  exhausted,  and  I  am  once 
move  resigned  to  my  hopeless  fate." 

*'  jS^ot  hopeless." 

"Hopeless!" 

Clifton  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

*'  In  the  Latin  philosophy  it  is  writ  *  Nil  despe- 
randum,'  "  said  he,  earnestly.  "  I  have  ejq>erienced  its 
truth.  No  condition  is  so  utterly  past  redemption 
that  all  hope  is  denied  to  us.  We  may  see  no  break 
in  th«  gloom  which  overhangs  us  ;  but  when  it  seems 
most  dense,  a  light  will  break  upon  the  liorizon." 

Cliiton,  in  support  of  his  argument,  briefly  related 
hid  position  previous  to  his  meeting  with  the  Sister 


Geraldine — how  blank  his  prospect — how  dull  and 
dark  liis  future  seemed,  yet,  in  his  moment  of  deepest 
despair,  the  voice  of  promise  and  of  joy  breathed 
its  delicious  music  in  his  ear. 

"I  had  lost  all  hope,"  he  exclaimed.  "All  the 
romantic  aspirations  for  fame  and  elevation  were,  as 
it  seemed,  trampled  out  of  my  heart.  There  was  but 
one  in  the  wide,  wide  world  for  whom  I  would  have 
even  wrenched  fame's  wreath  of  laurel  from  the  grisly 
skull  of  death,  and  from  her  I  had  not  received  one 
word — one  line— one  brief  communication  to  even 
give  me  a  hope  that  she  remembered  me.  She  was 
my  lode-star  at  the  Alma '* 

He  paused  and  uttered  a  low  cry,  for  at  the  moment 
he  uttered  the  last  word — while  yet  gazing  upon  the 
wan,  sad  countenance  of  Captain  Eimanoff,  an  asso- 
ciation of  ideas  with  the  name  of  that  now  historical 
river,  at  once  solved  the  mystery  of  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  features  of  the  E-usaian  officer. 

"Merciful heaven!"  he  exclaimed,  suddenly,  "were 
you  at  the  Alma  ?" 

"No,"  replied  Captain  Eimanoff,  "I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  Crimea  when  that  battle  was  fought.  My 
first  action  was  at  Inkermann.  I  accompanied  the 
Grand  Bake  Michael  thither." 

"It  is  a  singular  coincidence,"  exclaimed  Clifton. 
"  Upon  the  battle-field  I  saw  an  officer  lying  dead, 
whose  features  most  closely  resembled  yours." 

"Ha!  ejaculated  the  Russian,  a  hectic  colour 
rushing  to  his  chedcs  and  forehead,  **  Repeat  those 
words  ?" 

CHftou  did  so,  and  add^ : 

"  So  remarkable  is  the  resemblance,  that  if  you  had 

repUed  in  the  affirmative  to  my  question  respecting 

I  your  presence  at  the  Alma,  I  should  at  once  have 

considered  that  my  opinion  respecting  the  death  of 

the  officer  I  saw  lying  there  was  premature." 

**  Gracious  heaven !  Should  this  have  been  him  ?" 
muttered  the  Russian,  Then  fixing  his  eye  anxiously 
on  Clifton,  he  said :  "  Ton  cannot  divine  how  deeply 
your  communication  interests  me,  I  had  a  relative, 
a  son  of  my  father's  only  brother,  whose  resemblance 
to  me  was  most  remarkable.  Should  it  be  him  you 
saw  stretched  dead  upon  that  bloody  field,  you  will  at 
once  bring  me,  in  a  breath,  joy  and  sorrow.  Sorrow, 
because  I  loved  liim ;  yet  joy,  for  he  stood  between 
me  and  happiness.  I  almost  wish  you  had  not 
mentioned  this,  for,  destitute  of  proof,  it  will  upheave 
a  sea  of  doubt,  of  hope  mingled  witii  sadness,  of  joy 
allied  to  despair," 

Clifton  remembered  the  packet,  the  watch,  the 
ring,  and  the  purse.  The  packet  was  in  the  lining  of 
the  coat  he  had  on;  the  ring  was  upon  his  finger; 
the  watch  was  in  his  pocket ;  the  purse,  with  other 
valuables,  stowed  away  in  his  knapsack,  which  was  in 
;  his  tent. 

He  drew  off  the  ring  from  his  finger  i 

"  Do  you  know  that  ring  ?"  he  asked,  as  he  pre- 
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sented  it  to  the  Russian   to   examine.     lie  looked 
cloBcly  at  it,  and  afler  scrutinising  it  carefully,  said :    i 

"  I  do  not  recoguisc  it." 

•*  Or  this  ?**  said  Clifton,  drawing  forth  tlio  watch. 
After  inspecting  it,  the  Russian  shook  his  head  : 

•*  I  do  not  know  it,"  he  replied,  returning  it. 

Clifton  now  opened  his  coat,  and  with  a  penknife, 
ripped  open  a  part  of  the  lining,  and  drew  forth  a 
packet  tied  with  ribbon.  It  was  directed,  and  his  eye 
caught  at  once  the  name  upon  it,  which  was  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Russian  captain ;  he  handed  it  to  him. 

"That,"  said  he,  "may  give  you  the  desired 
proof." 

The  captain  took  with  trembling  hand  the  packet, 
and  looked  at  the  superscription.  His  face  became 
of  ashen  whiteness  ;  ho  passed  his  hand  over  his 
brow,  as  cold  drops  of  sweat  stood  upon  it.  Clifton, 
for  the  moment,  thought  ho  would  hare  fallen  down 
in  a  fit,  but  he  rallied  again,  and,  by  a  tremendous 
exertion,  preserved  a  calmness  of  demeanor  scarcely 
to  have  been  anticipated  from  the  severe  inward 
struggle  which  the  sight  of  the  hand-writing  on  the 
packet  occasioned. 

"  The  ways  of  Heaven  are  inscrutable !  '*  he  at 
length  exclaimed,  "  this  packet  is  addressed  to  and  is 
for  me — with  your  permission  I  will  open  it." 

Clifton,  of  course,  immediately  assented ;  and, 
with  quivering  fingers,  the  young  Russian  removed 
the  ribbon  and  tore  open  the  packet.  He  took  out 
a  daguerreotype  portrait,  and  having  gazed  upon  it, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips,  and  then  hastily  put  it  away 
within  his  coat  and  nearest  to  his  heart. 

"  The  portrait  of  a  pretty  girl,  I  would  stake  my 
existence,"  thought  Clifton,  but  made  no  remark. 
The  Russian  then  perused  the  written  contents  of 
the  packet ;  and  when  he  had  finished,  he  turned  his 
eyes  on  Clifton — they  were  glittering  with  tears. 

**  This  epistle  is  from  my  poor  cousin,"  he  said — 
**  written  in  the  event  of  his  falling  in  battle.  It  was 
to  have^een  forwarded  to  me,  if  discovered  after  his 
death,  by  any  of  the  soldiers  of  his  own  nation. 
Such,  however,  it  seems,  were  not  the  means  Heaven 
saw  fit  to  employ  for  its  own  wise  purposes.  Yet  it 
has  reached  me ;  and  though  I  grieve  for  his  fall, 
still  it  has  lifted  me  out  of  my  despair — and  what  is 
of  far  deeper  interest,  has  saved  from  hopeless  misery 
one  whose  happiness  he,  as  well  as  myself,  would 
have  died  to  secure.  My  heart  at  present  is  too 
powerfully  affected  for  me  to  enter  into  explanations  ; 
but,  to-morrow,  I  will  spend  an  hour,  and  clear  up 
what  must  seem  now  to  you  a  strange  and  childish 
mystery." 

Clifton  then  gave  to  him  the  ring  and  watch  which 
he  had  taken  from  the  lifeless  person  of  Captain 
Eimanofi's  cousin,  and  they  were  gratefully  accepted 
as  relics,  which  the  family  of  the  deceased  would 
80  much  desire  to  possess.  Captain  EimanofT  fer- 
vently thanked  Clifton  for  the  restoration  of  tlie  ring 


and  watdi,  and  etpeoUIIj  for  the  packet,  the  Taloe  of 
which  to  him,  ho  said,  it  was  not  potaible  to  meaauM. 
He  wrung  Clifton's  hand,  and  rushed  out  of  th« 
apartment.  Throe  day*  elapM^  ftod  be  did  not 
appear,  much  to  Cliftou'0  lurpriae.  Hi*  place  was 
supplied  by  an  older  ofDoer,  bruaque  wh«i  be  did 
speak,  but  wboae  cbaracteriatie  waa  tacitoraitj.  Ho 
seemed  to  think  ho  ought  to  be  very  stem,  ia  re|>ly  to 
any  remark  by  monoiylUblcf » in  order  to  impraaa  iba 
prisoners  -with  a  wholetomo  fear  aud  »  proper  iCDM 
of  their  position  and  his  authoritaJHbe  eflect  npoa 
them  was  to  make  them  laugh,  ancnttm  the  subjed 
of  endless  jokes.  It  was  towards  the  close  of  tb« 
evening  of  the  sixth  day  that  Captain  Eimanoff  1 
his  appearance,  and  then  the  change  in  bia 
was  such  as  to  surprise  Clifton  eXoeedinglj.  His  ej« 
was  bright— a  smile  lighted  up  bis  featnrea — bia 
cheeks  bore  a  healthier  hue — in  truth,  be  seemed  to 
be  another  being.  After  sliaking  bands  warmlj  with 
Clifton,  he  said : 

"  I  have  been  to  Sebastopol.    I  bare  bad  an  inter* 
view  with  Prince  MenschikofT,   and  bare  obtained 
from  him  a  release  from  military  duty,  and  return  at 
once  to  Moscow." 
.   **  Your  heart  is  not  then  in  this  war,*'  said  Clifton. 

"  My  heart,  my  hand,  my  life,  are  mj  oountry'a^ 
docs  she  actually  need  them  j  he  replied  with  anima- 
tion, and  so  soon  as  she  shall  absolutely  require 
all,  80  soon  shall  they  be  rendered  up  for  her.  Bui 
I  can  be  spared,  and  grave  interests  are  invoUed 
in  my  return.  I  acknowledge  they  are  my  own 
private  affairs,  but  I  much  feared  that  I  should 
have  been  unable  to  obtain  my  wish;  the  simple 
truth  however  touched  the  prince's  heart,  and  be 
granted  me  the  leave  I  asked.  Of  tlie  importanca 
I  attach  to  this,  and  the  communication  you  bara 
placed  in  my  hand:?,  be  you  now  the  judge.  I  am  tba 
son  of  a  noble,  my  mother  was  an  English  Isdy ;  joa 
will  therefore  judge  that  I  have  some  sympathy  with 
the  natives  of  that  favoured  land,  though  now  opposed 
by  the  will  of  the  Czar  to  them.  My  father  had  • 
brother  who  married  my  mother's  sister,  and  mj 
cousin  Ivan,  whom  you  saw  dead  at  the  Alma,  and 
I,  were  the  results  of  these  marriages.  Our  pareata 
were  married  at  the  same  time,  beneath  the  roof  of 
the  same  church ;  we  were  bom  on  the  same  day^ 
and  at  nearly  the  same  hour,  and  were  christened  bj 
the  same  name.  As  you  have  observed,  a  remarkable 
resemblance  existed  between  us,  which,  perhaps,  is 
not  very  extraordinary;  our  tastes,  dispositions, 
and  habits  were  similar,  and  as  we  were  brought  up 
together,  we  became  much  attached  to  each  other. 
Out  of  this  similarity  of  tastes,  however,  sprung  a 
circumstance  that  occasioned  to  me  the  keenest 
anguish,  and,  as  I  erringly  believed,  a  misery  which 
should  embitter  my  existence  unto  its  close.  My 
I  uncle,  Ivan's  fatlier,  at  some  time  previous  to  his 
marriage  had  rescued  from  death  a  wealthy  noble. 
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who  vowed  eternal  gratitude,  and  to  prove  his  sin- 
eeritj,  when  he  heard  of  my  uncle's  marriage,  which 
had  taken  place  shortly  before  his  own,  he  came  to 
him  and  begged  him  to  enter  into  an  arrangement  with 
him,  under  which  their  children  should  be  married 
if  they  Iiappened  each  to  have  one  of  an  opposite  sex. 
The  Count  vowed  that  had  he  a  son,  and  my  uncle  a 
daughter,  his  son  should  marry  my  uncle's  daughter  j 
or  did  Heaven  grant  to  him  a  daughter,  and  my  uncle 
a  son,  that  he  would  bestow  his  daughter's  hand  upon 
his  son.  The  latter  event  was  that  of  which  there  was 
every  prospect  worid  be  fulfilled,  for  the  baron  had  a 
daughter— lovely  as  an  angel  in  Paradise— my  uncle  a 
son— my  cousin  Ivan.  We  three  were  brought  up 
together,  and  I  passionately  loved  the  daughter  of  the 
count.  My  cousin  did  so  too,  but  it  was  not  until 
their  solemn  betrothal  took  place  that  the  eyes  of  at 
least  two  of  the  parties  were  opened.  My  love  for 
Alexina  was  returned.  Much  as  my  cousin  Ivan  re- 
sembled me,  there  were  still  points  of  difi'erence  in 
our  character,  which  so  far  influenced  her  gentle  heart, 
that,  although  attached  to  my  cousin  Ivan,  she  loved 
me.  When  the  betrothal  was  announced,  and  I  saw  that 
we  were  about  to  be  sundered — that  our  union  would 
be  rendered  impossible— that  our  innocent,  though 
passionate,  soul-absorbing  love  for  each  other  would 
become  guilt,  I  became  frantic.  I  rushed  into  the 
presence  of  the  count— I  fell  at  his  feet— I  wept— I 
entreated,  prayed  that  he  would  rescind  his  resolu- 
tion, and  not  render  both  his  child  and  myself 
wretched  for  life.  In  vain!  He  was  deaf  to  my 
entreaties  J — nay,  swore  that  she  should  be  the 
wife  of  Ivan  Eimanoflf,  or  he  would  immure 
her  in  a  convent.  I  became  frenzied — mad — and 
for  months  I  was  laid  upon  a  bed  of  sickness. 
On  my  recovery  I  was  despatched  to  join  the  regiment 
to  which  I  had  been  appointed,  stationed  in  Poland. 
I  parted  with  my  beloved  mother,  my  noble  father,  in 
despair — they  mingled  their  tears  with  mine,  but  they 
gave  me  no  hope.  Ivan  loved  Alexina  as  passionately 
as  did  I,  and  he  refused  to  forego  his  claim.  He  said 
without  Alexina  life  woidd  be  valueless  to  him,  and  if, 
in  violation  of  the  expectations  he  had  borne  from 
childhood,  and  the  solemn  promise  by  which  her  hand 
had  been  promised  to  him,  that  hand  was  awarded  to 
me,  he  would  not  live  one  hour  after  he  knew  such  a 
decision  had  been  arrived  at.  So  Alexina  and  I  were 
separated; — both  were  consigned  to  a  despair 
it  is  hopeless  to  describe; — her  fate  far  worse  than 
mine,  for  she  was  doomed,  not  alone  to  be  parted 
from  me  for  ever,  but  to  submit  to  caresses  which 
would  be  abhorrent  to  her.  This  tangled  web  Heaven 
has  unravelled.  The  war  between  Kussia  and  the 
Allies  ensued.  My  cousin  has  perished.  That  packet 
you  so  providentially  recovered  and  delivered  to 
me,  contained  his  will,  in  whicli  he  expresses,  in 
the  strongest  language,  his  dying  request,  that  the 
hand  of  Alexina  be  given  to  me,  to  whom  he  leaves 


all  his  possessions,  such  as  were  his  own  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  and  calls  upon  his  father  to  make  me 
his  heir.  I  doubt  not  that  his  wish  will  be  complied 
with,  as  though  'twere  a  voice  from  above.  The 
count's  oath  will  not  be  violated ;  for  in  wedding  me 
Alexina  will  become  the  wife  of  Ivan  Eimanoff,  and 
save  the  grief  that  will  severely  afflict  his  parents  on 
receiving  the  tidings  of  his  death,  happiness  will  be 
spread  in  all  the  families  afiected  by  this  occurrence. 
You  sec,  therefore,  why  your  gift  so  afi'ected  me,  and 
can  understand  why  I  am  anxious  to  return  to  my 
home — why  X  quit  the  field  of  honor  at  a  moment  when 
it  would  be  presumed  that  I  had  every  inducement 
to  remain — aye,  and  remain  I  would,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  but  that  I  fear  the  heart  of  the  gentle 
Alexina  may  give  way  under  the  load  of  sorrow 
which  even  at  this  moment  burdens  it." 

Clifton  congratulated  him  upon  the  promises  of 
happiness  which  now  smiled  upon  him,  and  laughingly 
reminded  him  that  he  had  bidden  him  not  to  despair 
even  though  fate  seemed  to  have  relentlessly  con- 
signed him  to  hopelessness.  He  had  experienced — 
even  as  himself — that  the  blackest  frown  of  fortune  * 
did  not  preclude  a  following  smile. 

"True,"  said  the  now  happy  Russian;  "and 
though  you  are  plunged  into  the  misfortune  of  cap- 
tivity, you  must  not  despair."  Then,  in  a  lower  tone, 
he  said  rapidly — "  You  are  not  in  my  custody  now — 
indeed  I  am  no  longer  in  the  service.  You  are  not  on 
your  parole  of  honor.  You  have  served  me — I  would 
serve  you.  Beneath  your  bed  you  will  find  a  bundle 
—it  contains  a  note — I  dare  say  no  more :"  then 
changing  his  voice  into  a  louder  key,  he  said — "  I  do 
not  ask  you — but  I  insist  upon  your  accepting  this 
ring  and  this  watch  in  remembrance  of  me,  in  place  of 
those  you  so  handsomely  and  so  kindly  surrendered 
to  me.  Keep  them  and  wear  them  for  my  sake. 
I  bid  you  a  hearty  and  sincere  farewell.  May  we 
meet  again  in  happiness  and  more  peaceful  times." 

Clifton  felt  it  would  be  absurd  to  raise  a  difficulty 
in  accepting  the  trinkets,  and  took  them  in  the  spirit 
in  which  they  were  ofi'ered ;  he  also  warmly  bade  him 
farewell,  expressing  an  earnest  hope  that  all  his 
fondest  anticipations  would  be  realised.  And  thus 
they  parted.  He  was  not  a  little  anxious  to  retire  to 
his  sleeping  room,  which  was  a  small  one,  with 
barred  windows.  His  room*  door  was  locked  and 
barred  on  the  outer  side  at  the  ordinary  time,  and  as 
soon  as  he  had  retii-ed  for  the  night,  he  looked 
beneath  his  bed  for  the  bundle  of  which  Captain 
Eimanofi"  had  spoken.  He  found  it,  and  opening  it, 
saw  that  it  contained  a  Cossack  cloak  and  cap,  a 
brace  of  revolvers,  a  dragoon's  sabre,  and,  as  he  had 
stated,  a  note,  which  ran  thus  : 

"Two  of  your  centre  window  bars  are  loose,  and 
can  be  easily  removed.  The  height  to  the  ground 
beneath  is  not  greater  than  will  enable  you  to  drop 
without  injury.     Leaning  against  the  wall,  beneath 
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your  window,  you  will  find  a  lanco.     Make  for  the 
bottom  of  the  town.     On  the  inner  side  of  the  gate 


you  will  see   a  man  standing  witli  a  Cosenck  pony,     Ho  toon  reached  the  outlet,  which  was  guarded  by  a 
fleet  and  enduring.     You  may  safely  trust  to  it  for     formidable  body  of  Raaaian  troops.   Aa  be  approfldMd 


your  long  journey.  Utter  the  word  •Scbostopol*  only, 
and  it  will  be  resigned  to  you.  The  same  word  will 
enable  you  to  pass  the  gate.  Pursue  then  your  track 
over  the  plain  ;  consult  frequently  the  plan  which  is 
here  enclosed,  and  which  will  direct  you  to  the 
British  lines  in  the  Vulley  of  the  Tchernaya.  May 
we  meet  again.     God  be  with  you !" 

There  was  no  signature;  and  when  Clifton  had 
finished  its  perusal,  ho  consigned  it  to  the  flame 
of  his  lamp,  and  burned  it.  He  attired  himself 
in  the  cloak  and  cap  provided  for  him,  stuck  the 
pistols  iu  his  belt,  attached  the  sabre  to  his  side, 
and  then  blew  out  the  light.  He  advanced  to 
his   window,  and  looked  out:    the  night  was  dark,  I  scss  the  height  or  stoepDeta  of  those  whieh  ar* to  be 


into   the  saddle :   the  Tartar  instantly   glided  swsy 
hke  a  spirit,  and  Clifton  clapped  spurt  to  the  pony. 


he  was  challenged,  and  in  a  load  roioe  be  rq>lied : 

•'Sebastopol:'* 

The  clanking  chains  fell  from  the  gates,  and  an 
opening  in  them,  large  enough  for  a  borteman,  was 
made,  and  ho  passed  through.  Some  words  were 
addressed  to  him  in  the  Batsian  langnage,  wbieh  be 
could  not  understand,  but  he  shool^us  Uoce,  biased 
through  his  teeth  the  word  "  Sehm/fbl,**  and  poshed 
along  the  road  which  lay  before  bim. 

Between  Simpheropol  and  the  plateau  to  whicb 
Clifton  was  directing  his  steed,  the  ooODtrj  b  a  siie- 
cession  of  huge  plains,  or  rather  lonf  tweepinf  downs, 
which  do  not  however,  save  in 


for  the  moon  had  not  yet  risen  ;  but  the  sky  was  clear. 


and  the  dark  blue  vault  of  heaven  was  studded  with  \  extensive.      Clifton   dashed   along   in   sight   of  the 


innumerable  stars.  He  gazed  anxiously  beneath  him, 
but  all  was  still  and  silent ;  occasionally  ho  heard  the 
martial  tread  of  soldiers,  passing  to  and  fro;  but 
after  a  time  even  this  ceased,  and  he  believed  the 
hour  had  come  to  attempt  to  effect  an  escape,  and  to 
succeed,  or  to  perish  in  making  it. 

He  tried  the  window  bars,  as  directed,  and  they 
came  out  from  their  places  almost  at  a  touch. 
They  had  been  previously  removed  and  replaced. 
Ho  was  now  enabled  to  look  right  and  left— not  a 
soul  was  in  sight ;  in  an  instant  he  forced  his  body 
rapidly  through  the  opening,  and  dropped  to  the 
ground.     He  remained  motionless  for  a  minute,  then 


met  with  in  various  parts  of  England,  bnt  are  more 


groped  about  for  the  lance.    It  was  on  the  appointed     of  las  steed,  who  responded  by  increasing  his  speed, 


spot,  and  he  took  possession  of  it.  With  an  in- 
creased action  of  the  heart,  he  made  at  once  for  the 
principal  street. 

Simpheropol  is  a  large  sized  town,  with  rather 
wide  streets,  and  excellent  boulevards.  Along  the 
latter  he  proceeded,  until  he  reached  the  lower  part 
of  the  town.  Perhaps  his  pace  was  quicker  than 
caution  would  have  dictated,  but  the  few  military 
and  civilians  he  met  appeared  to  take  but  little 
notice  of  him:  a  hurrying  Cossack  was  an  object 
too  familiar  to  attract  their  attention.  After  he  had 
proceeded  some  distance,  he  began  to  fear,  as  he  saw 
no  sign  of  a  person  iu  charge  of  a  steed,  that  he  had 
missed  his  way,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment  to 
assure  himself;  but  no,  the  works  for  the  defence  of 
the  town  were  before  him,  and  he  pushed  on  again. 
As  he  neared  the  bottom  of  the  town  ho  beheld,  in 
an  angle  of  the  street,  where  the  houses  were  in  deep 
shadow,  a  Tartar  standing  motionless,  holding  by  the 
head  one  of  the  tmmistakeabic  shaggy  Cossack  ponies. 
Clifton  advanced  swiftly,  and,  seizing  the  rein,  said 
in  a  low  tone : 

♦'  Sebastopol  !'* 

The  man  in  charge  nodded,  and  Clifton  vaulted 


military  works  of  Simpheropol,  and  commanded  by 
those  upon  them,  expecting  every  moment  to  h«sr 
the  pin^  of  a  MiniiS  bullet  close  to  his  ear,  followed 
by  shouts  commanding  him  to  stop.  Bat  all  was 
silent,  save  that  it  seemed  he  could  hear  a  dull  sound 
every  now  and  then  in  the  direction  of  Sebastopol,  as 
if  the  siege  was  proceeding,  even  though  it  waa 
close  upon  midnight.  Perhaps  it  was  a  sortie  upon 
the  lines,  a  renewal  of  the  Inkermann  straggle,  and 
he  was  away  from  it,  losing  in  this  interval  of  capture 
and  attempted  escape  the  opportunity  of  distinguish* 
iug  himself— of  doing  aught  to  aid  in  the  realisation 
of  his  country's  noble  intention.    He  kicked  the  sides 


and  proving  himself  to  be  deserving  the  good  cha- 
racter which  had  been  given  to  him. 

It  was  not  until  Clifton  had  ridden  some  miles, 
and  that  not  in  the  direct  track,  that  be  paused  to 
look  behind  him.  He  was  in  a  valley,  and  the  ri'^ge 
which  rose  against  the  sky  shut  out  from  his  sight 
the  town  of  Simpheropol ;  to  the  right  and  lefV,  in 
front  and  in  rear,  no  living  thing  save  himself  and 
steed  were  visible,  and  this  ho  thought  an  admirable 
opportunity  for  consulting  his  map,  which  the  Rus- 
sian had  enclosed  with  his  disguise,  in  order  tliat  ho 
might  be  the  better  able  to  proceed  direct,  and  with 
less  chance  of  interception  than  if  he  attempted  to 
find  his  way  witlsout  any  such  help. 

He  produced  it,  but,  after  a  careful  inspection  and 
straining  his  eves  to  no  purpose,  he  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  ho  should  be  compelled  to  wait  until  the 
moon  was  up  before  he  could  employ  it  to  advantage; 
ho  could  scarcely  distinguish  enougli  to  get  the  general 
bearings  of  his  route,  but  the  information  he  acquired 
was  insufficient  to  follow  it  correctly,  or  to  under- 
stand wherefore  he  should  pursue  certain  deviations 
from  the  regular  beaten  track.  He  had  jujt  deter- 
mined toprocced  along  tothe  right  of  the  road  and  select 
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a  spot  where  he  could  conceal  himself  until  the  moon 
obtained  sufficient  altitude  to  enable  him  minutely  to 
inspect  the  plan,  which  he  now  regretted  he  had  not 
examined  previous  to  his  departure  from  Simpheropol, 
when  he  observed  his  horse  prick  up  its  ears ;  pre- 
sently it  gave  a  low  whinny,  and  showed  symptoms 
of  a  desire  to  proceed.  Clifton  swept  the  horizon 
with  liis  eyes,  and,  at  a  point  in  the  direction  from 
whence  he  had  himself  just  come,  he  perceived  aboTo 
the  ridge  the  tips  of  several  lances,  which  he  knew 
to  be  borne  by  Ooaaacks.  Suspicion  alone  made  him 
charge  himself  as  the  object  of  their  advance;  he 
believed  his  escape  had  been  discovered,  and  they 
had  been  sent  in  pursuit.  He  had  no  notion  of  being 
re-captured  easily.  He  felt  to  see  that  his  revolvers 
were  safe,  he  knew  them  to  be  loaded,  and  every 
nipple  was  provided  with  a  cap.  He  made  up  his 
mind  to  fight  for  his  liberty,  for,  if  the  worst  came 
to  the  worst,  and  he  was  completely  overpowered,  he 
could  but  become  a  prisoner  again. 

He  clapped  his  heels  to  his  horse's  sides,  and  gave 
his  head  the  rein.  The  animal  replied  with  a  snort, 
and  set  forward  at  its  best  pace,  as  though  it  was 
conscious  his  safety  depended  upon  its  speed.  It 
breasted  the  hill  gallantly,  and,  as  it  mounted  the 
crest,  Clifton's  anxious  eyes  perceived  on  the  brow  of 
the  hill,  behind  him,  a  small  band  of  about  a  dozen 
Cossacks,  who  were  urging  their  horses  forward  at 
their  top  pace,  and  who,  when  he  caught  sight  of 
them,  were  shaking  their  lances  in  the  air  and  point- 
ing, in  seeming  excitement,  to  him. 

He  heard  a  faint  shout  rise  on  the  air — it  came 
from  those  following  him,  it  was  distant — he 
could  hardly  have  imagined  it  so  distant  as  it  ap- 
peared to  be,  and  it  was  evidently  intended  for 
him.  He  made  no  response,  only  patted  the  neck  of 
his  horse,  and  spoke  a  few  cheering  words  to  him, 
which  the  beast  seemed  to  feel  an  encouragement,  and 
responded  to  by,  at  least,  maintaining  the  speed  at 
•which  he  had  now  for  some  little  time  been  going. 

The  top  of  the  hill  they  had  surmounted,  continued 
a  small  plateau  until  it  descended  by  a  gradual  slope 
into  a  valley,  the  other  side  of  which  seemed  bounded 
by  broken  and  uneven  ridges.  There  was  not  a  bush, 
a  tree,  to  aJOford  a  cover ;  it  was  plain  he  should  have 
to  continue  his  flight,  in  sight  of  his  pursuers,  for 
some  time  yet,  and  have  no  chance  of  plunging  into 
any  hollow  space  or  thicket  to  conceal  himself 
from  observation.  He  gazed  with  anxiety  on  his 
pursuers,  and  saw  that  they  gained  upon  him ;  at 
least,  so  it  seemed,  for  they  were  now  palpably  in 
sight,  and  were  pushing  rapidly  down  the  slope  he  had 
descended.  He  had,  it  was  true,  a  straight  and  level 
surface  before  him,  for,  at  least,  a  mile,  and,  after  that, 
a  descent  along  a  course  so  favourable  for  speed,  he 
should  be  galloping  while  they  were  slowly  mount- 
ing the  hill,  and  he  calculated  he  should  be  descending 
into  the  valley  when  they  had  reached  the  spot  over 


which  he  had  just  passed.  In  the  valley,  perhaps,  he 
might  find  a  cover,  and  there  secrete  himself  until  the 
succeeding  day  passed  away,  taking,  again,  the  advan- 
tage of  the  night  to  pass  over  the  country  between 
him  and  the  Tchernaya,  and  once  more  rejoin  the 
British  army ;  but,  to  accomplish  this,  there  was  no 
time  to  bo  lost,  neither  need  his  steed  fail  him.  Being 
a  good  horseman,  he  sat  his  eteed  so  as  least  to  im- 
pede its  progress,  and  he  made  it  understand  tliat 
now,  if  ever,  he  needed  its  best  speed.  He  looked 
steadily  at  the  way  before  him — that  was  clear  ;  and, 
again,  he  looked  behind  at  those  who  were  pressing 
on  after  him,  and  who,  he  was  quite  sure,  knew  tliat 
he  was  an  escaping  prisoner  ;  they  were  certainly 
nearer  to  him.  The  moon  broke  out  suddenly  through 
a  haze  which  had  obscured  its  beams,  and  proved 
itself  to  be  higher  in  the  heavens  than  he  had  pre- 
sumed it  to  be.  As  its  light  swept  over  the  hill,  he 
discovered  that  one  Cossack  was  far  in  advance  of  his 
fellows;  that  he  was  better  mounted  than  they,  and 
that  he,  at  every  stride,  gained  upon  him— would,  at 
the  difierence  in  their  rate  of  speed,  soon  be  up 
with  him. 

It  was  not  difiicult  to  calculate,  that  a  struggle 
only  with  one  would  afford  the  others  an  opportunity 
to  come  up,  and  end  the  affair  much  to  his,  Clifton's 
discomfiture.  So  he  saw  there  was  a  necessity  for 
getting  rid  of  his  Cossack  attendant,  whose  proximity, 
each  moment,  becoming  palpably  and  disagreeably 
nearer,  proved  that  he  was  admirably  mounted,  pro- 
bably upon  one  of  the  steeds  captured  in  the  fatal 
Balaklava  charge.  That  thought  settled  the  matter, 
so  far  as  Clifton's  intentions  were  concerned,  and  he 
drew  from  his  belt  one  of  the  revolvers,  and  examined 
it :  it  was  ready ;  and  turning  round,  he  calculated 
his  elevation,  and  discharged  it,  watching,  with  no 
little  solicitude,  its  result.  To  his  surprise,  he  saw  no 
sign  that  it  had  reached  the  persevering  pursuer  in 
advance  of  the  others,  but  he  saw  one  of  that  party 
fall  to  the  ground,  and  confusion  immediately  obser- 
vable among  them.  His  follower,  immediately  in  his 
rear,  kept  on,  however,  as  steadily  and  as  rapidly  as 
before ;  if  any  alteration  was  observable,  it  was  that 
he  drew  nearer  still,  and  that  his  horse  appeared  to 
increase  his  speed.  Clifton  aimed  once  more  the 
small  but  terrible  weapon  at  his  pertinacious  pursuer,, 
and  when  he  had  got  as  he  believed  his  range,  and 
the  proper  elevation,  he  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
smart  report  awoke  up  a  hundred  echoes  in  that  widet 
plain,  where  it  seemed  no  echo  could  have  answered. 
The  white  veil  of  smoke  wreathed  up  into  the  air,  but 
there  was  the  Cossack,  shaking  his  lance — it  is  true, 
a  little  excitedly,  for  the  bullet  had  deprived  him  of 
one  whisker,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  a  thousand 
bells  were  ringing  a  frantic  peal  in  his  ears. 

Clifton  saw  that  he  had  missed  him  again,  but  he 

saw  also  unmistakeable  signs  that  he  had  been  dan- 

<  gerously  close  to  his  mark.     On  came  the  Cossack. 
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Tliero  were  six  charges  in  each  revoWer,  and  Clifton 
resolved  this  man  should,  unless  fortune  gave  him  a 
trueraiminhisncxt  dischnrj/o,  have  expended  the  whole 
six  upon  him.  By  the  gestures  in  tvhich  his  Cotwok 
pursuer  indulged,  it  was  apparent  that  he  regarded 
him  as  a  foe,  and  meant  him  evil ;  therefore,  before 
lia  "came  to  grief,"  ho  determined,  if  possible,  to  send 
the  Cossack  there. 

IIo  put  liis  steed  along  at  a  steady  pace— the  wil- 
ling thing,  with  its  ears  pricked  up,  seemed  to  com- 
prehend that  much  dejiendcd  upon  its  efforts,  for  it 
kept  on  without  faltering  or  making  a  false  step, 
while  its  gallop  was  a?  uniform  and  oven  as  thouprh 
its  propulsion  was  an  effect  of  mechanism,  free  from 
any  erratic  movement  consequent  upon  failing  strength 
or  renewed  vigor. 

Having  satisfied  himself  that  so  far  as  this  was  an 
advantage  he  could  avail  himself  of  it,  he  turned 
again  and  levelled  his  deadly  weapon,  glancing  along 
its  polished  barrel  with  a  keen  eye,  and  as  he  brought 
it  once  more  to  bear  upon  his  intended  victim,  at  the 
moment  ho  had  got  his  aim  he  pulled  the  trigger. 
The  report  was  sharp  and  loud,  and  ere  the  wreathing 
smoke  was  whistling  away  in  concentric  rings  above 
his  head,  he  saw  the  heels  of  tlie  Cossack  fly  up  in 
the  air,  and  his  horse  keep  on,  at  a  frantic  pace, 
riderless. 

Now  ho  pushed  on  his  own  little  steed,  and  as  he 
found  himself  on  the  descent  he  pressed  it,  for  he 
hoped  to  reach  the  valley,  where  he  could  obtain  a 
cover,  before  the  party — to  whom  the  Cossack  he  had 
first  brought  down  belonged — again  came  in  sight, 
and  where  he  could  hide  in  safety  until  night.  He 
knew  that  it  would  not  do  for  him  to  prosecute  his 
journey  in  the  daylight,  his  disguise  was  not  sufficient 
for  that.  It  would  pass  muster  at  night,  or  at  a 
distance,  but  in  the  daylight,  and  in  face  of  the 
enemy's  picket  or  any  of  their  troops,  wherever 
stationed  on  his  route,  it  would  not  stand  an  instant's 
inspection.  Besides,  beyond  a  few  words,  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  Russian  language,  and  a  simple  remark 
addressed  to  him  demanding  a  reply  would  prove 
fatal  to  his  incognito.  It  was  of  vital  importance, 
therefore,  to  obtain  some  place  in  whioh  he  could 
hide  until  he  could  leave  his  shelter  with  some  better 
prospect  of  escape  than  he  should  possess  in  the  day- 
light. 

Upon  gaining  the  bottom  of  the  hill  and  passing 
into  the  valley,  he  saw  that  there  would  be  the 
opportunity  desired,  in  pursuing  the  course  of  a 
stream  which  ran  through  it,  for  in  some  places 
dense  brushwood  came  down  to  the  water's  edge,  in 
others  there  were  rugged  cavernous  embankments  ;  of 
the  most  eligible  of  these  he  determined  to  avail 
rhimself.  He  guided  his  steed  to  the  stream,  and  was 
no  sooner  in  it  than  he,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
further  tracked  on  the  moiTow,  directed  the  animal 
along  its   course   to   a   part    wlicre    the    land   rose 


abruptly,  and  wat  corered  with  a  ooarae,  acnibby 
brushwood.  At  this  moment  he  heard  the  olatter  <A 
horses*  feet  in  the  valley,  and  ha  atarted  alnxMt 
nerrouslj,  for  he  at  onea  altribatad  it  to  a  new 
enemy  appearing  from  an  luiexpeeled  Mmxtt  %  but,  to 
liis  un«peakable  relief,  he  found  that  it  waa  the  rider- 
less horse  of  the  Cosaack  he  had  shot,  aad  tht  numal, 
with  a  Kflgacity  pertaining  to  ita  apaeiea,  gaUopad  up 
to  keep  company  with  the  one  which  Clifton  beatrode. 

A  glance  told  him  that  it  wm  a  powerfhl  Ba^iah 
bred  animal— its  appoinlaiaiita  tiHMl^  hm 
to  an  English  dragoon  Mgimant.  XTint  ha 
his  brain  how  to  get  rid  of  it,  for  il  whhniad,  and 
joined  him  in  the  stream,  seeming  dalightad  to  hava 
company  once  again.  He  epoka  to  it  a  fow  vorda  in 
his  own  tongue,  of  the  character  oaaally  aaplojad  bj 
cavalry  soldiers  to  their  steeda,  and  the  baaat  pridwd 
up  ita  ears,  gave  a  low  whinny,  snorted,  and  betrayed 
its  satisfaction  at  being  in  the  ricinitj  of  one  of  tha 
race  by  which  it  had  been  formerly  commanded.  It 
is  hardly  neoesaary  to  say  tbia  ia  no  Belaoii,  baring 
actually  occurred,  and  those  who  hare  mneh  to  do 
with  horses,  can  vouch  how  readily  tbay  not  only 
recognise  a  voice,  but  language. 
.  Clifton,  however,  thought  this  aoeeasion  of  company 
no  gain,  but  how  to  get  rid  of  the  animal  ha  conld 
not  devise ;  indeed,  he  had  no  time  to  tparr,  and  ha 
pushed  on,  determined  to  leave  the  result  to  Prori. 
dence.  At  length  he  reached  a  kind  of  bluff,  crowned 
with  trees  and  underwood,  some  of  which  came 
straggling  down  into  the  water.  He  tore  the  brancbea 
hastily  on  one  side,  and  saw  that  there  was  plenty  of 
room  for  him  to  crawl  between  the  intertwining 
stems  and  branches  of  trees  to  a  depth  beyond  hia 
sight,  and  here  he  immediately  daaidad  apoa  aata* 
blishing  his  lurking  place ;  he,  howrar,  paased  on, 
and  soon  found  a  passage  beneath  orer-archtng  treee^ 
springing  from  a  kind  of  natural  terrace,  beyond 
which  was  a  series  of  rocky  ridges,  some  of  them 
crested  with  scrubby  brushwood,  others  with  long 
rank  grass  shooting  up  in  wild  luxuriance  from  their 
uneven  surfaces.  He  guided  his  steed  up  a  somewhat 
steep  ascent,  and  the  other  horse  followed  him  with 
tiie  docility  of  a  dog.  Dismounting  when  progresa 
became  difficult,  be  led  the  animals  throogh  soma 
intricacies  into  a  natural  cleft  in  tbe  earth,  where 
there  was  room  for  them  not  only  to  stand  but  to  lay 
down,  if  they  felt  so  disposed.  He  quickly  collected 
some  fodder,  of  which  there  waa  an  ample  supply, 
and  arranging  it  in  a  heap  before  each  horso^  left 
them  to  enjoy  a  day's  rest,  while  he  returned  to  seek 
out  his  own  covert,  and  secrete  himaelf  in  it. 

Having  marked  his  way  so  that  he  should  be  able 
again  to  recognise  it  on  the  following  night,  he  re- 
traced his  steps,  and  wading  tliroogh  the  stream, 
soon  discovered  the  bluff  again,  whose  shelter  he  was 
about  to  claim.  He  was  not  altogether  satisfied  tliat 
contiguous  to  it  was  a  slope,  even  smooth  and  velvet- 
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like,  which  might  have  given  it  a  claim  to  a  home 
at  Windsor.  It  stretched  down  to  the  water,  and  if 
the  course  of  the  stream  was  pursued  in  search  for 
him,  it  was  just  of  that  nature  to  draw  attention  to 
him.  Nevertheless,  it  appeared  to  afford  the  only 
means  of  cover  in  tlie  vicinity  of  absolute  extent,  and 
yet  close  in  its  nature,  and  he  resolved  to  trust  to  it. 

He  pressed  the  bushes  on  one  side  and  entered. 
It  was  very  dark — he  groped  his  way  along — now 
stopped  by  thick  tree  stems — anon  by  straggling 
bushes ;  but  his  progress  was  not  entirely  checked  : 
and  where  the  opening  for  advance  was  very  small  he 
forced  his  way  on.  The  smell  of  dank  earth — the 
slimy  damp  of  decaying  vegetation — the  feeling  that 
creeping  things  and  crawling  horrors  were  in  profu- 
sion—deterred him  not  J  he  went  on  as  long  as  he 
could  force  a  way.  At  last  he  found  himself  in 
empty  space  j  the  darkness  was  impenetrable.  He 
stretched  forward  hi«  hands,  but  they  touched  nothing 
— he  put  out  his  foot,  but,  save  the  damp  earth, 
nothing  encountered  it.  He  groped  for  a  short  dis- 
tance, right  and  left,  and  above  his  head ;  nothing 
whatever  met  his  touch.  He  drew  his  sword,  and 
stretched  out  his  arm  as  far  as  he  could  reach — 
nothing  but  empty  space  met  the  point  above — 
around  him. 

He  paused — for  an  indefinable  dread  took  possession 
of  him.  The  intense  darkness  prevented  him  distin- 
guishing an  object  of  any  kind,  or  whether  he  was 
advancing  to  destruction.  He  had  read  of  such 
places  as  these ;— natural  caverns,  under  hills,  in 
which  were  noiseless  pools,  bottomless,  so  far  as 
attempts  to  fathom  them  had  proved.  He  knew  not 
but  that  he  might  be  on  the  edge  of  one,  and  another 
step  forward  precipitate  him  in.  He  could  swim 
well ;  but  a  struggle  with  such  a  lake  for  life  would 
not  be  altogether  agreeable,  even  if  not  fatal. 

Then,  again,  a  yawning  gulf  might  be  beneath  his 
feet — some  fearful  depth,  that  would  make  a  fall  into 
it  annihilation.  He  shuddered,  and  stepped  back. 
Then  he  laughed  at  his  surmises,  which  he  declared 
to  be  very  like  ridiculous  fears  j  and  feeling  round 
for  a  space,  to  ascertain  that  nothing  was  in  the 
proximity  likely  to  be  disagreeable  or  dangerous,  he 
seated  himself,  and  prepared  to  count  the  time ;  for 
it  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  see  daylight  in 
that  place. 

He  found  his  Cossack  cloak  invaluable  to  him,  and 
he  proceeded  to  draw  it  round  him  tightly,  in  order 
to  stretch  himself  upon  the  earth,  and  rest — not  to 
Bleep  for  in  his  position  that  would  be  dangerous. 
In  doing  this,  his  hand  came  in  contact  with  some- 
thing within  a  portion  of  the  cloak,  and  examining 
it,  he  found  a  capacious  pocket.  It  instantly  struck 
him  that  the  thoughtfulness  of  Captain  Eimanoff 
had  provided  him  with  some  food,  and  he  dived  into 
the  pocket  and  brought  out  a  bottle ;  a  further  search 
produced  a  paper  parcel,  which  smelt  fragrant  in  his 


nostrils,  for  he  was  hungry,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
about  meat  being  within  the  packet ;  he  dived  his 
hand  in  again,  and  brought  forth  a  small  pipe  and 
a  little  box,  which  to  his  great  joy  had  an  unmis- 
takeable  scent,  for  it  contained  lucifers.  A  light,  in 
his  present  position,  was  worth  all  the  rest  put 
together.  He  returned  everything  to  his  pocket  but 
the  lucifers,  and  with  one  he  quickly  obtained  a  light, 
but  it  was  feeble  and  revealed  nothing.  He  had  in 
his  pocket  a  considerable  portion  of  an  English  news- 
paper, over  which  he  had  beguiled  some  of  the 
hours  of  his  captivity,  and  he  determined  to  grope 
his  Way  back  to  where  the  foliage  was  abundant,  and 
breaking  a  quantity  of  twigs,  endeavour  to  kindle 
a  fire,  if  only  to  enable  him  to  see  what  sort 
of  a  place  he  had  got  into.  The  project  was 
quickly  executed :  he  was  pleased  to  find  that  at 
some  distance  from  the  ground,  the  leaves  and 
their  small  twig-like  branches  were  dry,  and 
snapped  easily.  He  collected  at  his  feet  a  large 
heap,  and  gathering  it  up  in  his  arms,  returned 
as  near  as  he  could  possibly  guess  to  the  spot 
upon  which  he  had  stood  when  he  found  the  treasure 
in  his  cloak.  He  arranged  it  lightly,  and  beneath, 
near  the  bottom,  he  inserted  the  paper,  and  then  set 
fire  to  the  mass.  At  first  there  was  a  dense  volume 
of  smoke,  then  it  burst  into  a  flame,  and  he  found 
that  he  was  in  a  cavern,  of  tolerable  width,  extending 
farther  than  his  eye  could  penetrate.  It  was  a  natural 
excavation,  arched  and  dry,  and,  as  well  as  he  could 
perceive,  somewhat  sinuous.  Where  it  led  to  was  a 
question,  it  struck  him,  he  was  not  likely  to  satisfac- 
torily elucidate — indeed,  he  was  well  content  to  find 
that  the  firm  earth  beneath  extended  in  every  direction, 
and  that,  without  danger  of  falling  a  thousand  feet 
below,  he  could  either  promenade  up  and  down,  or  lay 
himself  at  length  to  obtain  the  rest  necessary  to  fit 
him  for  the  further  exertions  he  should  have  to  make 
ere  he  could  reach  the  British  camp. 

He  drank  from  his  bottle,  and  eat  from  his  paper  of 
provisions.  Some  of  the  wood  he  had  fed  his  fire  with 
was  resinous,  and  burned  brightly  and  well ;  other 
portions  were  damp,  and  evolved  smoke,  but  his  fire 
still  burned  steadily.  When  he  had  completed  his  re- 
past the  warmth  was  agreeable,  and  the  light  cheerful, 
and  he  stretched  himself,  with  his  cloak  folded  around 
him,  at  his  fire  side,  with  the  intention  of  passing  at 
least  twenty  hours  in  that  dark  place,  as  best  he  could. 

He  thought,  by  way  of  amusement,  he  went  back 
from  the  present  moment  to  his  earliest  recollections. 
Strange  scenes — stranger  events — passed  before  his 
eyes.  Now  he  was  mixed  up  with  pleasures  and  de- 
lights, anon  struggling  with  difficulties,  which  ap- 
peared insurmountable  J  there  was  a  strange  agglo- 
meration of  incidents,  and  at  last  he  seemed  to  become 
conscious  that  he  heard  voices  and  loud  laughter,  and 
he  started  up  and  rubbed  his  eyes. 

The  darkness  was  intense. 
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IIo  had  been  asleep ;  slept  soundly  for  hours — 
many  hours — the  fire  was  out,  there  was  only  a  smell 
of  charred  wood,  and  not  a  glimpse  of  light  any- 
where. 

But  the  voices — he  surely  had  heard  voices ; — 
their  sound  had  disturbed  him.  He  started  j  for  a 
loud  laugh  struck  his  ear.  It  sounded  from  no  great 
distance  off — was  that  of  a  man — a  rough,  stalwart 
man.  Hark !  there  was  a  woman's  voice,  speaking  in 
sorrowful  tones,  followed  by  a  rapid  remark  from 
another  voice,  and  again  a  loud  laugh. 

Clifton  sat  breathless — the  sounds  were  not  far 
from  him;  but  the  darkness  was  so  profound  he 
could  see  nothing.  He  listened  intently,  and  again 
the  voices  spoke;  but  he  could  not  catch  a  word. 
He  drew  a  pistol  from  his  belt,  and  crept  in  the 
direction  from  whence  the  sounds  had  proceeded. 
He  soon  came  to  Ihe  entangled  labyrinth  of  stems 
and  branches  between  which  he  had  crept  on  enter- 
ing, and  he  forced  his  way  between  them  until  he 
perceived  a  glimmering  light,  and  quickly  reached 
where  things  became  quita  visible  and  palpable  to 
him.  It  was  broad  daylight— there  was  no  doubt  of 
that.  He  could  hardly  realise  that  he  had  slept  the 
long  night  away  j  but  the  strength  and  wakefulness 
he  now  felt,  asiured  him  that  such  good  fortune  had 
been  his. 

He  moved  with  great  caution,  and  now  heard  the 
voices  with  great  distinctness ;  even  heard  the 
gurgling  of  the  stream  as  it  raced  by  the  valley  to 
the  place  in  which  he  was  concealed.  He  got  nearer 
and  nearer  to  the  persons  who  were  speaking,  hoping 
to  be  able  to  see  them,  without  being  seen.  Nor  was 
he  disappointed  in  this  j  for,  after  a  serpentine  motion, 
with  cat-like  care,  he  was  enabled  to  look  on  to  that 
slope  he  had  noticed  the  night  before,  as  rendering 
less  secure  the  covert  he  had  selected  for  safety. 

What  were  his  emotions  on  seeing  a  party  of  at 
least  thirty  Cossacks  dismounted  from  their  horses, 
seated  on  the  grass,  partaking  of  a  hasty  meal.  They 
were  not  a  dozen  yards  from  him.  In  the  centre  of 
a  ring  which  they  formed  was  seated  bound,  and  a 
prisoner,  a  Zouave  5  by  his  side,  but  als©  a  prisoner,  a 
vivandiere,  a  young  French  girl,  whose  remarkably 
pretty  face  commended  itself  greatly  to  the  Muscovite 
taste. 

Fortunately  the  impression  she  made  was  felt  by 
nearly  all  the  rough  troopers  there  j  and  each  desiring 
to  be  ihe  object  of  her  favour,  prevented  any  or  either 
of  his  companions  forcing  upon  her  his  loving 
attentions.  The  Zouave  was  in  despair.  The  girl 
was  half  frightened,  but  tried  to  carry  it  off  with  aa 
air  of  cool  defiance,  and  did  her  best  to  comfort  her 
comrade  and  countryman,  although  her  position  was 
by  far  the  most  dangerous  of  the  two.  The  Zouave 
was,  however,  greatly  concerned  about  her.  He 
repeatedly  assured  her  he  cared  not  for  himself,  but 
he  was  in  despair  about  her  fate.     He  hissed  and 


sputtered,  and  rolled  the  r's  about  "with  wonderful 
emphasis,  and  it  was  his  passionate  exclamations 
which  drew  from  the  Muscovites  those  loud  laughs 
which  had  disturbed  Clifton.  The  latter  speedily 
discovered  in  the  French  prisoner,  his  friend,  M.  le 
Zouave,  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  Varna,  and  who 
had  returned  tlie  compliment  for  him  near  the  Inker- 
manu  heights.  The  vivandiere  he  did  not  recognise  ; 
but  he  was  struck  by  her  handsome  face,  and  the  dis- 
similarity she  exhibited  to  others  of  the  same  profes- 
sion he  had  seen  in  attendance  upon  the  French  army. 
He  felt  a  wonderful  disposition  to  rescue  them,  but 
how  ?  Any  attempt  he  could  make  single  handed, 
would  not  only  be  futile,  but  ensure  his  own  cap- 
tivity. However,  he  resolved  to  lie  perdu,  and  watch 
events. 

He  lay  upon  his  breast  on  the  watch  for,  at  least, 
half-an-hour,  when,  of  a  sudden,  a  trumpet  was  heard 
in  the  distance.  The  Cossacks  sprung  to  their  feet, 
and  one,  who  appeared  to  hold  the  rank  of  sergeant, 
addressed  a  few  words  to  the  fiercest  looking  of 
the  troop,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  make  him 
resume  his  seat  by  the  side  of  the  Zouave,  while  the 
others  all  mounted  their  shaggy  ponies,  and  rode  off, 
leaving  the  Zouave  and  the  vivandiere  in  the  care  of 
this  one  Cossack. 

Clifton's  heart  beat  violently.  Surely  he  could  now 
accomplish  the  liberation  of  his  little  French  friend 
and  his  pretty  countrywoman  from  this  one  Eussian's 
custody  at  least ;  and,  what  was  more,  he  resolved  to 
try  it.  The  thing  was  to  get  out  »nd  fasten  on  to  the 
Bussian  before  he  was  discovered,  and  as  they  were  at 
the  moment  placed,  this  was  next  to  an  impossibility, 
because  of  the  positions  in  which  the  three  sat ;  but 
this  was  soon  altered,  for  the  Cossack,  being  now 
beyond  the  control  of  his  companions,  resolfed  upon 
regaling  himself  with  a  kiss  on  the  sweet  Ups  of  the 
pretty  French  woman.  That  was  a  language  common 
to  ail  nations.  He  could  not  speak  French,  nor  the 
lady  Russian,  and  he  concluded  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  in  conversing  thus,  but  he  was  mistaken ; 
for  on  attempting  it,  he  i^oeived  a  most  violent  smack 
on  the  face  from  the  small,  but  vigorous  hand  of  the 
French  girl,  which  almost  sent  him  reeling,  while  the 
Zouave  uttered  anathemas,  wonderfully  interlarded 
with  sacr-P'r-r-r'r-ef  and  milU  ionner-r-r-r-r-res, 
together  with  voluble  promises  to  have  a  sanguinary 
revenge  for  the  insult  offered  to  his  countrywoman. 
The  Muscovite  ro*seated  himself  upon  the  grass,  and 
rubbed  his  cheek,  regarding,  as  he  did  so,  the  pair 
with  a  gloomy  look.  A  murderous  expression,  which 
promised  them  a  shorter  career  than  might  otherwise 
be  theu's,  twinkled  in  his  eyes.  The  blow  had  roused 
the  devil  within  him,  and  he  drew  from  his  belt  a 
formidable  knife,  determining  to  revenge  the  blow  he 
had  received  by  cutting  the  girl's  throat.  As  he  rose 
to  execute  his  sanguinary  project,  a  human  figure 
burst  from  the  network  of  shrubs  and  leaves  behind 
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him,  Beized  him't)y  the  long  hair  which  deeconded  to  his 
Bhoulders,  and  dealt  him  with  the  butt-end  of  a 
pistol  a  blow  of  such  tremendoui  force,  that  th» 
fellow  was  in  au  instant  dtretched  ieni«lesf  upon  the 
ground. 

The  Tivandi^re  uttered  a  smothered  shriek,  and 
the  Frenchman  an  exclamntion,  but  Clifton  qutoklj 
made  himself  known  to  liim,  and  dragged  him  and 
the  vivnndi6ro  into  his  covert,  loaring  the  Muscovite 
still  senseless  upon  tlio  earth,  the  blood  slowlj 
trickling  from  a  wound  in  the  temple. 

It  was  not  without  dilRculty  tlint  Clifton  conveyed 
them  into  that  part  of  the  cavern  which  was  free 
from  vegetation  ;  but  when  there,  he  explained  his 
own  position,  and  how  ho  had  discovered  them. 
They  wore  not  a  little  delighted.  In  return  they 
told  him  briefly  that  the  night  previously  they 
had  met  to  talk  about  their  friends  in  La  belle 
Franco,  near  the  Belbek,  when  a  sudden  sortie,  made 
by  the  Russians,  overwhelmed  them,  and  they  wore 
borne  away  prisoners.  They  were  on  their  way  to 
Simpheropol  when  Cliflon  rescued  them. 

The  Zouave,  whose  arms  were  now  at  liberty,  bad  no 
notion  of  leaving  the  body  of  the  Cossack  where  it 
laid,  as  he  said,  "  to  tell  tales  and  point  to  their  lair," 
BO  he  volunteered  to  remove  it,  and  requested  the 
pretty  Fanchetto,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the  young 
vivandibre,  and  Clifton  to  remain  where  they  were 
until  he  had  accomplished  the  feat,  which  they 
consented  to  do.  13ut  he  had  no  sooner  gone,  than 
Clifton  proceeded  to  gather  an  armful  of  twigs  and 
kindle  a  blazing  fire.  When  the  cave  was  lighted  up, 
he  produced  his  flask  and  the  provisions  left  from 
the  previous  night's  repast,  and  Fanchette  did  not 
hesitate  to  avail  herself  of  them,  thanking  him  warmly 
for  his  services,  and  intimating,  that  if  he  attempted 
after  such  kindness  to  imitate  the  act  of  the  Cossack, 
for  which  she  had  struck  him  in  the  face,  it  was 
highly  improbable  that  she  would  so  resent  the  copy 
he  made  of  the  example  set  him.  Whether  Clifton 
accepted  the  invitation  and  kissed  her  pretty  lips, 
and  whether  if  he  did  so  she  displayed  no  anger 
whatever,  is  not  to  the  purpose  of  the  story,  let  it  i 
suffice,  that  the  Zouave,  on  his  return,  detected  in 
them  no  such  close  proximity  as  to  lead  to  the  belief 
that  a  passage  of  the  kind  had  occurred,  and  he  was 
a  close  observer  of  her  movements  at  least. 

The  Zouave  had  accomplished  his  errand  eflfec- 
tually,  for  he  had  run  his  knife  across  the  Cossack's 
throat,  and  then  stripped  the  body;  after  which,  as 
there  appeared  no  sign  of  any  Cossack  or  other  enemy 
near  or  far,  he  carried  the  body  to  the  stream  and 
threw  it  it  in,  and,  as  he  said,  "it  sunk  like  a  stone." 
He  brought  with  him  the  clothes  of  the  dead  man, 
and  proposed  to  attire  himself  in  them,  and  having 
secured  his  horse,  start,  when  night  came  on,  for  the  , 
French  lines  with  Fanchette,  where  he  hoped  to  get  \ 
back  in  safety.  \ 


Clifton  now  told  Ma  of  tiM  two  honm  h«  had 
stowed  away,  and  the  Souro  rMolfwl  to  fbt<rh  tho 
•bttggj  ponj  belonging  to  ibo  ■kin  Costaok,  lead 
it  to  whero  the  othort  were  stationed,  beoaiue,  he 
said,  should  any  of  the  party  who  bad  raoently  left 
them  retoni  and  ind  no  traoe  of  the  prieoneri  or  the 
Cossack,  they  woold  oooefaKie  thai  he  had  gone  on 
with  them  to  Stmpheropol )  whereM,  if  the  tbigu 
pony  was  discovered,  a  seareh  would  probably  be  nade 
in  their  vicinity,  and  they  perhape  imkeaneled* 

No  sooner  said  thati  done.  The  FkHMriunaa,  atHffd 
in  the  Cossack's  uniform,  a  world  too  big  for  Ua, 
obtained  possession  of  the  little  steed*  and,  fc^wiag 
closely  the  directions  he  had  reoeired  from  Chlloa, 
soon  found  the  cleft  whore  the  other  two  borwe 
were;  having  secured  his  addition  to  the  stock  of 
horseflesh,  he  returned  to  the  oave,  where  lie  found 
Clifton  and  the  pretty  virandiftre  engaged  in  pleniaat 
and  harmless  conversation. 

M.  le  Zouave  was  in  ecstacies  n«  -raooe  io 

far;  he  vowed  eternal  friendship,  ail  I  i  personal 

aid  to  tlie  death  should  our  hero  ever  require  it  at 
his  hands,  and  he  be  able  io  render  it.  Ho  made 
Cliflon  repeat  the  particulars  of  his  escape,  and  woe 
Especially  comforted  by  the  account  of  the  death  of 
the  Cossack  who  pursued  Clifton  over  the  plateau  on 
his  way  hither,  lie  examined  with  satisfaction  the 
revolvers,  and,  finding  that  three  of  the  barrels  were 
empty,  unlaced  one  of  his  greaves  fed  a  leg 

inliriitely  thinner  without  the  K  .,ter  than 

witli  it.  From  the  part  which  undulated  over  the 
calf,  he,  with  a  burst  of  almost  childish  mirth,  exhi- 
bited to  the  astonished  gaze  of  Clifton  a  couple  of 
small  pockets,  and  these  were  closely  filled  with 
cartridges  wedged  in.  No  wonder  his  leg  seemed 
stalwart  for  such  a  little  fellow :  the  secret  wia 
explained.  The  empty  barrels  of  the  pistols  were 
now  charged,  and  this  important  act  was  scarcely 
finished,  when,  to  the  dismay  of  all,  the  crackling  of 
leaves  and  branches  as  of  some  one  approaching  the 
cave  in  which  they  were  seated  by  tho  leafy  entry 
was  heard.  A  heap  of  leaves  collected  by  the  ener- 
getic Zouave  to  feed  the  fire  had  beeu  compulsohly 
put  aside  as  being  too  damp  for  the  purpose — they 
gave  out  smoke  instead  of  flame.  In  a  moment 
the  Frenchman  whipped  up  the  heap  and  deposited 
it  on  the  fire,  which  was  burning  brightly,  and  com- 
pletely smothered  it ;  then  whispering  to  Clifton  to 
remain  still,  he  threw  himself  upon  his  face,  and  com- 
menced a  serpent-like  movement,  to  meet  the  new 
comer,  be  it  friend  or  foe. 

The  care  was  once  more  in  utter  darkness;  the 
vivandi6re  stretched  out  her  arms  and  caught  hold 
of  Clifton  ;  she  clung  to  him  tightly — he  could  feel 
her  heart  beat  against  his  breast — he  bent  orer  her 
and  whispered  some  words  to  reassure  her — her  face 
nestled  upon  his  shoulder. 

"  Mon  Dieu !"  she  murmurfed,  **  I  am  fainting ;  we 
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sliall  be  killed.     O,  my  brave  friend,  protect  and  save 
me.     I  shall  die  with  fright." 

He  placed  his  hand  over  her  mouth  gently,  and  for 
at  least  two  or  three  minutes  they  stood  thus.  They 
could  hear  tlie  crackling  of  leaves,  slowly  and  with 
little  noise,  proceeding  as  though  there  was  yet  some 
one  cautiously  moving  among  the  interlaced  branches 
and  stems  at  the  mouth  of  this  natural  cave.  Once 
Fanchette  shuddered,  and  clung  even  yet  closer  to 
Clifton,  for  a  hollow  groan  distinctly  sounded  in  their 
ears.  Still  the  displacement  of  the  boughs  went  on, 
and  Clifton  began  to  grow  excited  at  the  impos- 
sibility of  forming  a  guess  as  to  the  real  cause — or 
rather  as  to  who  occasioned  this  much  dreaded 
sound.  At  length  it  ceased  entirely  and  all  was  still ; 
he  could  hear  it  no  longer.  The  suspense  was  tre- 
mendous, and  he  was  just  on  the  point  of  begging 
Fanchette  to  remain  where  she  was,  while  he  sought 
to  discover  the  meaning  of  this  strange  interruption, 
when  he  felt  a  strange  hand  seize  his  armj  in  an 
insteat  he  shook  it  off,  and,  throwing  the  young 
French  girl  on  one  side,  stood  prepared  for  a  death 
struggle  with  some  mortal  foe,  when  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Zouave  addressing  him.  Clifton  eagerly 
asked  him  if  he  had  discovered  the  cause  of  the 
disturbance. 

*'  Out,  mon  ami,"  he  replied,  "  Les  Cosaques,  there's 
half  a  hundred  of  them  looking  for  their  friend, 
whom  I  have  sent  into  the  other  world  to  keep  com- 
pany with  others  whose  term  has  been  shortened  by 
the  brave  soldiers  of  my  nation.  The  mouth  of  this 
place  is  suiTounded ;  they  are  hunting  and  nosing 
about  like  a  swarm  of  ferrets,  and  when  their  patience 
becomes  exhausted  by  the  absence  of  their  comrade, 
they  will  follow  in  search;  then  for  a  short  shrift 
and  an  introduction  to  purgatory,  without  troubling 
us  to  give  our  consent." 

**  We  must  not  remain  here,"  said  Clifton. 

**  Cest  vrai"  responded  the  Zouave,  "  but  how  to 
get  away  ?  The  Cossacks  will  not  permit  us  to  pass, 
and  we  cannot  walk  through  the  solid  bank  of  earth." 

"  There  is  a  passage  unexplored  at  the  end.  "We 
will  have  a  light  at  all  hazards,  and  see  where  it 
leads  to." 

**  Vive  la  hagatelle^'  said  the  Zoauve,  and  kicked 
the  smouldering  embers. 

Clifton,  however,  knew  that  there  was  a  resinous 
pine  springing  out  of  the  earth,  surrounded  by  an  un- 
dergrowth of  younger  plants,  and  he  procured,  not 
without  difficulty,  embarrassed  too  by  the  necessity 
for  the  utmost  haste,  enough  to  twist  into  a  kind  of 
torch,  and  kindled  it.  It  threw  a  red  glare  around, 
and  the  keen  eyes  of  the  Zouave  instantly  detected 
the  sinuous  passage  at  the  further  end  of  the  cave; 
he  uttered  an  expression  of  joy,  and  made  it  a  low 
bow. 

"  Ouvrez  la  houehe,'^  he  said,  and  added  a  promise, 
it  it  obliged  him  by  doing  as  he  requested,  to  remem- 


ber it  in  his  prayers.  *' En  avant,  mes  enfans"  he 
cried,  *'  we  shall  get  further  into  trouble  or  get  out 
of  it  by  this  door." 

Neither  Clifton  nor  Fanchette  needed  urging  to 
follow  him  closely  up,  as  he  hurried  along  the  wind- 
ing passages  of  the  murky  den,  waving  in  one  hand 
the  torch,  and  bearing  in  the  other  the  sword  with 
which  Clifton  had  been  provided  by  Captain 
Eimanoff;  our  hero  having  lent  it  to  him,  as  he  had 
the  brace  of  pistols,  and  the  Zouave  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Russians,  who  had  captured  him,  of 
his  arms. 

The  passage,  which  continued  for  some  distance  un- 
interruptedly, suddenly  divided  into  three,  leading  in 
totally  different  directions,  and  it  became  a  perplexing 
question  which  to  select.  There  was  nothing  to  assist 
the  judgment — not  an  indication  by  which  they  could 
form  a  notion  as  to  which  of  the  passages  had  an 
outlet,  or  whether  any  of  the  three  had  one  at  all. 
It  was  necessary  to  choose  one,  and  as  hitting  on 
the  best  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  chance,  they 
agreed  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  Fanchette,  who 
promptly  decided  upon  taking  that  on  the  right  hand, 
because  —  she  thought  it  was  the  right.  She  could 
furnish  no  other  than  her  woman's  reason  for  the 
adoption,  but  she  was  very  decided  on  the  point,  and 
they  accepted  it. 

The  path  soon  grew  narrow  and  very  tortuous,  but 
they  persevered,  and  ultimately  it  entered  on  an  ascent 
which  became  abruptly  steep,  and  required  some 
agility  and  strength  to  clamber  up  it,  but,  nothing 
daunted  by  the  difficulties,  they  proceeded,  hurrjing 
along  as  much  as  was  possible,  for  their  torch  had 
burned  down  to  an  unpleasant  closeness  to  the 
Zouave's  hand,  and  afforded  but  small  light.  Clifton, 
however,  observed  what  seemed  to  be  a  star  in  the 
darkness,  and  pointed  it  out  to  his  companions. 

"  There  is  daylight,"  he  exclaimed,  "  shining  at  the 
mouth  of  this  passage.  Fanchette  was  right  j  she 
has  chosen  the  correct  route." 

**  Fanchette  is  an  angel !  '*  cried  the  Zouave  ;  "  she 
is  always  right." 

"But  you  do  not  always  think  so,  Henri,"  the 
young  vivandifere  responded,  almost  sharply. 

"Eternally!"  he  ejaculated,  with  a  vehement 
gesture. 

"  I  am  afraid,  my  fi'iend,"  she  replied,  with  a  laugh, 
"  that  you  occasionally  indulge  in  falsehoods.  I  have 
a  very  clear  remembrance  of  being  many  times  chal- 
lenged by  you  with  being  very  decidedly  in  the 
wrong." 

*'  Nay  J"  he  exclaimed.  '^Ma  belle  Fanchette,  you  are 
seeking  to  effect  a  surprise  upon  me.  If  I  have  ever 
suggested  to  you  that  you  have  been  in  the  wrong,  it  is 
only  when  you  have  felt  disposed  towards  love,  and  in 
some  moment  of  affectionate  tendencies  you  have  for 
the  time  made  a  mistake  in  the  Henri  on  whom  you 
desired  to  lavish  your  fondness.     You  should  not 
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thus  charge  me,  wljen  my  act  hat  been  the  simplo  one 

of  reminding  you  of  your  error." 

"Bull!  Ha!  ha!"  relumed  Fanchcttc,  *'Your 
ridiculous  jealousy;  besides  your  language,  M.  Ilcnri, 
mafoi^  that  was  not  so  simplo — " 

Clifton  suggested  that  as  they  were  not  out  of  the 
lion's  den,  it  would  bo  as  well  to  bo  cautious  in  the 
use  of  tho  tongue,  to  which  advice  his  two  com- 
panions assented,  and  they  proceeded  in  silence  until, 
after  traversing  a  longer  distance  than  they  had 
calculated,  they  reached  tho  mouth  of  the  excavation, 
or  rather,  a  natural  tunnel. 

Both  Clifton  and  the  Zouave  stole  warily  into 
the  open  space ;  the  former,  to  his  surprise,  within 
a  few  paces  of  tho  entrance,  discovered  that  they 
were  contiguous  to  the  cleft  Where  tho  steeds  had 
been  stabled,  and  that  they  wore  thero  standiug 
quietly,  yet  feeding  on  tho  herbage  which  had 
been  provided  for  them.  This  was  an  advantage,  if 
the  Cossacks,  in  search  of  their  now  two  missing 
comrades,  did  not  reach  the  cavern  which  had 
sheltered  the  trio;  if  they  did— and  this  was  an 
event  highly  probable — they  would  explore  every 
part  of  it,  and  coming  out  at  tho  outlet  whicli  they 
had  just  quitted,  and  at  which  Fanchette  yet  re- 
mained, nothing  could  prevent  them  discovering  the 
steeds,  and  eventually  the  fugitives.  This  was,  at 
least,  the  chain  of  reasoning  Clifton  followed  out ; 
he  therefore  deemed  it  advisable  to  devise  some  plan 
by  which  they  could  quit  this  locality,  or  if  they 
remained,  arrange  a  mode  of  concealment  likely  to 
prove  secure. 

He  summoned  the  Zouave  to  his  side ;  after  a 
consultation,  the  Frenchman  decided  on  selecting  the 
cleft  in  which  the  horses  stood  for  the  spot  in  which 
to  remain  for  the  night,  and  explained  to  Clifton 
that  he  would  speedily  construct  a  screen  of  the 
thick  brushwood,  if  Clifton  would  aid  him  by  lopping 
with  his  sword  material  for  the  purpose,  of  which 
there  was  plenty  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Clifton 
doubted  if  there  would  be  time  to  accomplish  it,  but 
the  Zouave,  with  tho  agility  of  a  cat,  sprung  up  the 
ridge  above  them,  and  tore  down  several  saplings, 
while  Clifton  applied  himself  to  the  task  of  rooting 
up,  where  ho  could,  tho  brushwood  and  long  fern- 
like grass,  working  with  such  good  will  that  ho 
soon  had  as  much  as  he  considered  would  bo  enough 
for  the  object  required,  and  he  proceeded  with  as  much 
as  he  could  carry  to  his  little  agile  friend,  who  was 
already  engaged  in  scooping  out  earth  with  tho  aid  of 
a  knife,  in  which  to  plant  his  young  trees.  With 
Clifton's  help  this  was  soon  done,  and  the  activity 
and  skill  of  both  combined  soon  effected  the  leafy 
screen  which  the  Zouave  had  designed.  His  aptitude 
at  arrangement,  tho  taste  with  which  he  interlaced 
and  planted  shrubs  and  the  tall  grass,  struck  Clifton 
forcibly.  No  prnctised  floral  decorator  would  hare 
surpassed  him  in  skill  and  quickness,  and  in  a  space 


of  time  almoti  incredibly  short  ibo  task  wa«  done. 
Fanohetto  wai  summoned  from  her  lurking  plaoi^ 
and  wlien  all  were  within  the  cUA  the  Zouato  placed 
up  tho  latt  trees  which  complet«<I  the  covert.  With 
what  ho  had  loft^not  a  veatigc  or  leaf  had  he  suffered 
to  remain  without,  so  as  to  draw  attention— he  stuck 
up  a  second  screen  in  front  of  the  borsea ;  then  be 
made  Fanchette  lie  down,  and  corered  lier  with 
grass  and  brush,  and  pointed  out  a  place  for  CliAon 
and  himself  to  lie,  spreading  o^er  them  loose  laavct 
and  graes,  to  that  any  of  the  Coseadu  on  the  search 
who  might  pattse  in  front  of  their  lurking  pUco,  and 
peep  into  it,  should  bo  unable  to  see  them*  Wdl  il 
was  that  ho  had  taken  this  precaoiionj  well,  too, 
that  they  had  completed  their  ta«k  wiih  the 
they  had  done,  for  they  had  hardly  diapoeed 
selves  in  the  order  mentioned,  when  the  quick  ear  of 
Clifton  caught  tho  sound  of  an  approaching  footatep. 

Ho  caught  the  arm  of  the  Zouave  and  pressed  it  { 
tho  little  fellow  nodde<l,  and  lay  quite  flat,  but  watch« 
ing  with  the  eye  of  a  Ivnx  for  the  coming  stranger. 

Tho  heavy  tread  of  footsteps  waa  almost  imniedi- 
ately  heard,  and  the  tramp  of  many  feet  broke  on 
their  ear  with  startling  rapidity,  telling  them  the 
crisis  of  their  fate  was  at  hand.  To  add  to  their 
excitement,  they  heard  the  voices  of  Busetane  calling 
to  each  other  in  their  native  tongue,  and  a  party  of 
ten  or  twelve  of  these  stalwart  and  ruthless  fellows, 
stopped  actually  in  front  of  tho  artificial  acreen  of 
leaves.  Clifton  gripped  his  pistols,  and  set  his  teeth  : 
he  was  not  very  sanguine  that  the  eyes  of  these  men, 
accustomed  to  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  scrubby 
brushwood  and  tangled  coverts,  would  be  deceired 
by  the  artificial ;  he  concluded  they  would  detect  it 
at  once,  and  dash  in  upon  them  as  soon  as  they  dis- 
covered it,  so  ho  prepared  to  spring  to  his  feet,  and 
sell  his  life  dearly,  for  he  had  not  a  single  expectation 
of  being  spared.  Fanchette,  who  heard  the  coming 
of  the  Russians,  lay  quite  still  in  a  state  of  perfpini-> 
tion,  saying  her  prayers,  but  the  Zouave  had  a  better 
opinion  of  his  skill.  He  did  not  for  a  moment 
anticipate  that  his  labour  would  be  easily  recognisedf 
and  himself  unkenneleil,  so  he  lay  curiously  watching 
the  movements  of  his  foes,  and  breathing  profiuwfy  ft 
number  of  sacres,  because  the  Coeaacka  conferted  in 
the  Russian  language,  a  language  of  which  he  erenknew 
less  than  Hindostance,  and  he  wanted  to  know  what 
they  were  talking  about,  but  he  was  not  destined  to  be 
gratified,  for  the  men  passed  on  and  were  soon  out  of 
hearing. 

Others,  however,  followed,  but  without  pausing  to 
inspect  their  lurking  place,  although  it  was  evident 
they  were  searching  right  and  left.  Once,  indeed,  a 
hand  pushed  a$ide  the  leaves  directly  above  CUfton, 
and  he  saw  the  glittering  eye  of  a  Russian  rolling 
round,  but  the  hand  was  withdrawn,  the  eye  shut  out 
from  his  gaze ;  a  trumpet,  at  a  distance,  sounded,  and 
the  Cossacks  disappeared. 
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All  became  silent  and  still — the  rustle  of  the  wind 
in  the  leaves  was  the  only  sound  heard — but  none  of 
them  offered  to  move ;  even  Fanchette  laid  close — it 
is  a  question  whether  she  did  not  like  the  stillness 
less  than  the  noise  made  by  the  Russians — but  in  a 
little  time  the  Zouave  whispered  to  Clifton : 

"  It  is  permitted  to  us  to  doubt,  and  I  don't  believe 
there  is  a  Cossack  in  the  vicinity.  1*11  creep  out  and 
survey." 

He  did  so — employing  the  wriggling  mode  which 
he  had  adopted  when  he  left  the  cave  to  meet  the 
Cossack  whom  he  slew. 

Some  time  elapsed,  but  the  Zouave  did  not  return. 
Clifton  had  not  breathed  a  word  to  Fanchette,  and  she 
had  Iain  perfectly  silent,  until  silence  became  unbear- 
able to  her,  and  then  she  rose  up  and  looked  about 
her.     Clifton  heard  the  rustle,  and  looked  up  too. 

"Ah !"  exclaimed  Fanchette,  "  I  shall  suffocate  if  I 
remain  here.  What  with  heat,  and  what  with  fright, 
I  have  not  a  dry  garment  upon  me.  Then  Henri  is  so 
adventurous.  A  soldier  may  be  brave,  but  he  has  no 
occasion  to  be  a  fool  with  it.  He  has  been  gone  hours 
from  here,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  has  put  his  head 
into  the  lion's  mouth,  and  had  it  bitten  off  for  his 
pains." 

Clifton  laughed,  and  bade  her  rest  herself  contented. 
Ho  believed  Henri  to  be  safe,  but,  to  ease  her  mind, 
he  told  her  that  he  would  depart  in  search  of  him.  He 
counselled  her  not  to  grow  alarmed  at  a  lengthened 
absence,  for  he  assured  her  he  should  be  cautious  in 
his  movements,  and  would,  unless  any  unforeseen 
circumstances  occurred,  return  to  her. 

"You  are  kind,  my  friend,"  she  exclaimed,  "as 
complaisant  as  you  are  handsome.  Ah  !  mon  Dieu  ! 
it  is  better  for  you  to  go  in  search  for  Henri,  it  is 
dangerous  to  one's  heart  to  be  much  alone  with  you." 
She  breathed  a  sigh  as  she  spoke,  and  looked  with 
tenderness  beaming  in  her  pretty  soft  dark  eyes,  too, 
and  Cliftou,  who  noted  the  look,  albeit  he  smiled, 
thought  as  she  did,  so,  without  a  word,  he  impelled 
himself  to  the  other  side  of  the  screen. 

Upon  doing  so  he  encountered  the  Zouave  stepping 
back  with  the  lightness  of  a  cat :  he  started  on  seeing 
our  hero,  who  smiled,  and  divined  the  object  with 
which  Henri  was  returning  with  a  step  so  stealthy. 
He  made  no  remark,  but  questioned  the  Zouave  upon 
the  result  of  his  investigation,  and  he  replied,  "  That 
there  was  not  a  Cossack  anywhere  within  view." 
Further,  he  had  cautiously  crept  to  the  top  of  the 
ridge,  from  which  he  could  see  the  country  stretching 
away  for  miles,  and  he  was  much  deceived,  he  said,  if 
he  had  not  heard  the  booming  sound  of  the  can- 
nonading which  was  proceeding  against  Sebastopol ; 
he,  therefore,  looked  well  at  the  road  it  would  be 
necessary  for  them  to  take,  and  he  observed  several 
land  marks  which  would  be  useful  to  them  as  guides  j 
but  Clifton  remembered  his  own  map,  furnished  by 
Captain  Eimanoff,    and  together  they  consulted  it. 


It  was  plain,  distinct,  and  easily  understood.  Clifton 
found  that  the  path  over  the  ridge  would  somewhat 
anticipate  the  route  marked  down  in  the  plan,  but  he 
saw  he  should  be  able  to  get  into  the  course  to  be 
followed  without  difficulty,  and  ho  determined  to 
take  it,  proceeding  to  make  the  necessary  preparations 
for  departure. 

The  night  was  fast  approaching,  and,  by  the  time 
the  sun  had  sunk,  a  haze  spread  over  the  surrounding 
country,  and  shut  out  of  sight  everything  beyond  a 
hundred  yards.  This,  while  it  was  of  service  to  keep 
them  out  of  sight  of  their  foes,  possessed  also  the 
disadvantage  of  probably  bringing  them  into  the 
company  of  the  enemy  before  they  had  an  opportu- 
nity for  avoiding  them. 

But  all  risks  must  be  incurred,  for  remain  there 
they  could  not ;  they  had  fasted  some  hours  and  had 
nothing  left  from  Clifton's  supply— even  the  little 
barrel  attached  to  the  vivandifere's  side  had  been 
emptied  by  the  Cossacks — so,  as  soon  as  the  moment 
came  for  departure,  they  brought  out  their  horses, 
having  well  searched  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
first,  and  mounted.  Henri  and  Fanchette  each  upon 
a  Cossack  pony,  and  Clifton  on  the  English  charger, 
set  forward,  Clifton  taking  the  lead.  The  horses  were 
fresh  and  cantered  on  at  a  smart  pace,  and  as  soon  as 
our  hero  discovered  that  he  had  got  on  to  the  route 
marked  down  on  the  little  chart,  he  followed  it 
closely,  and  increased  his  pace,  because  he  believed 
that  the  Captain  had  marked  out  for  him  a  track  but 
little  likely  to  be  infested  by  the  mounted  soldiers  of 
his  own  nation,  and,  as  time  was  everything,  he  should 
be  adopting  a  wise  policy  to  use  as  much  rapidity  as 
possible.  The  haze  continued — even  grew  thicker — 
but  he  did  not  slacken  his  speed,  though  he  was  several 
times  in  doubt  whether  he  had  not  missed  the  route — 
he  believed  he  had  not,  and  so  pushed  on. 

Once  he  heard  the  clattering  of  a  troop  of  Cossack 
cavalry,  by  far  too  near  to  be  pleasant,  but  he  pushed 
on  without  stopping,  passing  over  hill  and  dale  until 
the  Zouave  declared  it  his  belief  the  Crimea  was 
made  of  an  expansive  material,  which  some  spiteful 
Number  Nip  stretched  out  when  any  one  like  them- 
selves, for  example,  desired  very  anxiously  to  get  to 
the  sea  coast.  They  knew,  however,  they  were 
nearing  the  desired  haven,  and  that  they  were  nut 
far  from  it,  for  a  rattling  fire  of  musketry,  continued 
for  some  time,  told  the  story  of  a  sortie  in  the 
trenches.  Their  hearts  beat  tumultuously,  and  their 
steeds  were  urged  forward,  although  they  had  before 
exhibited  signs  of  being  tired.  Down  hill,  now  up- 
hill, anon  again  to  descend,  and  then  they  found 
themselves  in  a  stream  somewhat  wide :  they  were 
soon  up  to  their  saddle  girths.  The  vivandiere 
uttered  a  cry  of  alarm. 

**Sit  firm,  my  dear  child,"  cried  the  Zouave,  ''your 
pony  will  swim  like  a  duck ;  as  for  me,  if  I  get  wet, 
it  will  be  the  clothes  of  the  Czar  that  will  suffer — "  . 
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His  poDj  elipped  as  he  spoke,  and  the  little  Zouare 

was  shot  into  the  etrcam  instanter,  but  his  sgilitj 
was  unconquerablo ;  he  scrambled  on  to  the  beast's 
back  almoBt  as  soon  as  ho  was  off,  sputtering  and 
spitting.and  auathemntizingall  animals  that  stumbled. 
Both  Clifton  and  the  vivandi^re  wore  conyulscd  with 
laughter,  and  the  Zouave  heard  their  merriment  aa 
thej  all  landed  on  the  other  bank  of  the  stream. 
Ho  shrugged  Iiis  shoulders. 

**  Marchand  qui  perd  ne  peut  rienT*  he  cried, 
merrily ;  "  I  shall  peel  in  a  few  minutes,  and  be  onoe 
more  in  the  costume  of  des  3™«  Zouares,  and  will 
cry  Vive  VHmpereur  with — " 

"Stand— who  goes  there?— glre  the  word,  or  I'll 
fire !"  exclaimed  a  voice  from  a  man  who  sprung  up 
immediately  in  front  of  them,  and  presented  a  raini€ 
rifle  at  them. 

"  English  I—Scots  Fusilier  Guards!**  cried  Clifton, 
loudly  and  rapidly,  he  did  not,  of  course,  know  the 
word,  but  he  found,  to  his  groat  joy,  that  he 
was  once  more  safe  on  the  soil  possessed  by  his 
countrymen.  It  was  not,  however,  until  Clifton 
exhibited  to  him  his  attiro  beneath  his  cloak,  and 
the  Zouave  had  declared  himself  a  faithful  sub- 
ject of  the  Emperor  of  France,  that  the  sentry 
permitted  them  to  pass;  The  soldier,  forming  part  of 
a  picket,  told  them  they  had  better  look  sharp,  and 
pass  along  up  the  hill  at  their  best  speed,  for  an  attack 
by  the  Russians  in  force  was  expected  to  take  place 
very  shortly,  and  they  would  find  themselves  awk- 
wardly situated  if  they  remained 

Clifton  shortly  afterwards,  in  following  hia  advice, 
came  upon  the  officer  in  command  of  the  picket,  who 
listened  to  Clifton's  narration,  briefly  told,  with 
interest,  and  directed  him  where  to  find  the  ground 
held  by  the  Guards,  our  hero  soon  availed  himself  of 
the  information.  It  was  dawn  when  ho  reached  his 
colonel's  quarters  and  reported  himself,  and  then  he 
proceeded  to  hia  own  tent ;  he  met  Sergeant  Ilaverel 
just  stretching  his  arms,  yawning,  and  coming  out  to 
obtain  a  mouthful  of  fresh  air.  He  uttered  a 
shout  of  delight  when  he  saw  Clifton,  and  he 
wrung  him  by  both  hands  with  a  force  which  pretty 
plainly  told  that  he  was  fast  recovering  his  strength 
again. 

"Aha!  Hurrah !  God  save  the  Queen,  and  d— n  the 
beadle ! "  he  cried.  •*  Escaped  from  the  hands  of  the 
Philistines  I  Bravo  I  I  told  Mickey  that  you  'd  get 
out  of  their  clutches  before  they  shed  their  eye-lashes, 
I  said  to  Mickey  said  I — ** 

"Nevermind  that  now,  sergeant,"  interrupted  Clifton 
with  a  smile,  "  I  '11  hear  all  this  by-and-bye ;  I  '11 
tell  you  how  I  was  fool  enough  to  suffer  myself  to  be 
taken  prisoner,  and  how  I  got  away ;  but  I  want  to 
sleep  my  friends  here,  and  snatch  a  few  hours  myself. 
Where 's  Mickey  ?  " 

*'  Snoring,  like  the  Malakoff  bellowing  at  the  Trench. 
He  is  such  a  fellow  is  Mickey,  he  takes  half  of  his  life 


out  in  sleep,  and  iikei  it,  but  I'U  diattub  bia  alvmbtn 
for  him." 

And  to  h«  didf  Miakay  fOMfd  up  as  aooa  at 
he  heard  of  OUftoa'a  mIwb,  md  diar  asprMaiaf 
hit  (lelighl  ba  baatifvad  bbMatf  to  plaaa  aonaUinig  to 
oat  before  OliftoB  and  hia  lata  noMHia^iniii,  for  ihtj 
felt  like  starvinf ,  and  aa  aoon  aa  Iha  itppaat  waa  ready 
they  fell  to  it  without  mmAk  praniag. 

The  sau  waa  •hiniag  farigbUy— tba 
waa  going  on  heaTlly—- «i 
shot  and  shall  from  battarj  and  aartb-vork.  horn 
trench  and  from  rifla-plt.  Tha  sky  above  brigbi  and 
blue  and  oalm— the  earib  banaatb  rad  witb  iaabinf 
Are,  or  white  with  tlta  smoke  of 
during  this  work  ot  devastation  tk 
man,  the  pretty  vivandi^re,  and  \ 
were  fast  sleep  in  CUiton's  tant,  and  dtaaming 
and  plessani  dreams  of  boBM 


CHAPTER    XXVII. 

"  Ora.  O,  »>i)rjght  judge  I    Mark,  Jew  ?    O,  IvarooJ  judje  I 
Shy.  I8  that  the  law  ? 
Por.  Tl.ysclf  Hi.all  see  the  act : 

For  as  tboa  tdvsstjwliiii^  be  •MHr'4 
Thou  Shalt  have  Justioa— novo  tkan  Ibou  da^'sL 
Gm.  O,  learned  judge!     Mark,4a«J    A  Isurncd  judge  t 

SttaKsrsaa 

"His  boat  a|>|>ear9— not  five  rxire'  length  >• 
His  comrades  strain  with  detpcmte  strength— 
Obt  are  Chey  yeC  in  ttaM  to  savet 
«  •  •  •  • 

Fact  from  his  breast  the  blood  is  bubbhng. 
The  whiteness  of  the  sea-foAm  tmolilliii^ 
If  aught  his  lipa  eeeay'd  to  groan. 
The  rusluug  biUowa  choked  the  coue  I" 
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^ITR  appearance  of  *  his  worship'  in  the  cham* 
!^|i!  \'.  l)iT,  converted  into  an  offlco,  waa  followed 
h^^'-\  !.y  the  sound  of  a  general  rising  up  of  those 
who  wero  seated,  and  a  sharp  cry  from  the  clerk  for 
silence,  while  he  looked  round  frowning!/  to  observe  if 
there  were  any  delinquent  regardless  of  the  injuncCaon 
and,  if  any,  who  he  was. 

The  magistrate  waa  a  short,  stout,  elderly  gentle- 
man, dressed  in  black,  and  wore  round  his  neck  a  white 
cravat  of  rather  ample  proportions.  He  looked  much 
as  if  he  belonged  to  the  church,  yet  his  countenance 
was  of  that  apoplectic  tfakt  which  so  very  plainly  pro- 
nounced '  port  wine,'  that  one  would  pause  ere  snch 
profession  were  actually  assigned  to  him.  His  eje 
was  small  and  a  very  light  blue,  and  surmounted  by 
a  bushy  eyebrow,  which  gave  it  generally  a  severe 
character.  His  hair  was  short,  and  stood  up  brush- 
like and  decided,  as  though  it  were  of  strong  growth. 


but  was  kept  cut  down  close  to  the  roots;  whether 
this  process  of  cropping  made  it  prolific,  and  the 
young  shoots  starting  above  the  surface  titillated,  we 
do  not  profess  to  say,  but  the  worthy  magistrate 
appeared  to  be  constantly  occupied  in  scratching  his 
scalp  with  one  finger  nail,  while  the  other  fingers 
were  spread  out,  fan-like,  during  the  operation. 

He  rubbed  his  hands  and  glanced  round  at  the  mob 
assembled,  and  as  his  eye  fell  upon  Captain  Winslow, 
he  elevated  his  eyebrows  and  bowed — he  mistook  him 
for  a  prosecutor,  because  of  his  style  aud  gentemanly 
appearance.  The  captain  returned  it  with  studied 
poUteuess,  and  then  the  magistrate  was  seated. 

"Silence!"  cried  the  clerk,  as  soon  as  all  was 
hushed,  "will  you  be  silent,  pray,"  and  he  looked 
fiercely  round ;  but  as  nobody  was  making  a  noise  but 
himself,  he  turned  and  whispered  to  the  magistrate, 
who  nodded  repeatedly,  as  he  listened  without  com- 
prehending, even  if  he  attended  to  a  word  that  was 
uttered.  The  clerk  having  finished  his  statement, 
the  magistrate  leaned  forward  and  poured  out  a  glass 
of  pure  spring  water  j  he  took  up  the  tumbler  with  a 
tremulous  hand,  and  it  might  have  been  heard  to 
chink  against  his  teeth  as  he  swallowed  or  rather 
gulped  down  its  contents.  "When  he  had  drained  it 
he  replaced  the  tumbler,  and  gazing  sharply  about 
him,  said : 

"  Hah  !   Now — a—now,  what  is  the  first  charge  ?  " 
Mr.  Knipe  pressed  himself  forward. 
"  With  your  worship's  permission,  we  have  a  charge 
of  felony  to  prefer  against  a  person  now  in  custody 
before  you." 

*\  For  whom  do  you  appear,  Mr.  Knipe  ?"  asked  the 
magistrate. 

Mr.  Knipe  pointed  to  Captain  Winslow,  and  said  : 
**  This  gentleman,  your  honour ;  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's   Scots  Fusilier   Guards,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  Crimea,  woimded,  having  nobly  bled 
in  hia  country's  service." 

"  Oh, — in-de*ed!"  exclaimed  the  magistrate,  bowing 
and  extending  his  hand  to  shake  hands  with  the  captain. 
"  Captain  Winslow,"  he  added,  "  it  gives  me  con- 
siderable pleasure  to  make  your  acquaintance — very 
glad  indeed.  England  is  deeply  indebted  to  her  brave 
defenders,  and,  as  a  nation,  very  proud  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  Your  regiment,  I  believe,  is  an  especial 
favourite  with  Her  Majesty  ?" 

Captain  Winslow  brightened  up,  and  bowing  : 
"  It  has  that  distinguished  honour,"  he  said. 
«  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Tickelpenny,"  interposed 
Oliver  Lawrence,  abruptly,  and  speaking  to  the  magis- 
trate with  bluntness.  "  I  am  also  an  officer  in  Her 
Majesty's  service,  and  entitled  to  be  heard  with  som& 
respect  for  my  word.  Permit  me  to  suggest,  that  as  I 
have  a  very  serious  charge  to  bring  against  that  indi- 
vidual to  whom  you  have  just  spoken,  he  is  now  ia 
custody  respecting  it.  You  are  premature  in  frater- 
nizing with   him,  as  justice  requires  from  you  the 


strictest  impartiality,  and  not  the  displa)',  either  of 
sympathy  or  good-will,  for  prisoner  or  prosecutor." 

Mr.  Knipe  extended  his  head,  and  turned  his  face  full 
upon  the  magistrate,  but  he  addressed  the  lieutenant. 

"  His  worship,  I  presume,"  he  said,  "  is  quite  ac. 
quainted  with  his  duties,  without  requiring  to  be  in- 
structed in  them  by  a  lieutenant  in  the  Coast  Guard 
Service." 

"  Or  the  impertinent  interference  of  a  lawyer  of 
sharp  practice,'*  responded  Oliver  Lawrance,  and  added 
rapidly :  **  I  was  desirous  of  guarding  his  worship 
from  being  entrapped  into  an  error  by  a  remark  which 
fell  from  you,  and  which  you  had  no  right  to  make." 

"  No  right.  Lieutenant  Lawrance  ?"  snapped  Knipe: 

"No  right!"  repeated  the  lieutenant.  "You are  not 
the  clerk  of  the  court,  yet  the  magistrate  addressed 
himself  ^to  that  gentleman,  but  you  officiously  pre- 
vented him  replying,  by  making  a  statement  which 
must  come  from  the  inspector  who  has  taken  the 
charge,  and  through  the  clerk,  who  will  submit  it  to 
his  honour." 

"  I  contend,  Mr.  Coast-guard-officer,"  cried  Knipe, 
in  an  insulting  tone,  "  that  I " 

"  Silence !  Mr.  Knipe,"  cried  the  clerk,  sharply, 
having  suddenly  been  reminded,  by  Oliver  Lawrance, 
that  his  dignity  had  been  put  down  by  the  lawyer's 
forward  conduct,  and  being  now  resolved  to  claim  and 
maintain  it,  "  his  worship  will  come  to  your  case  in 
its  proper  turn." 

"  But  I  beg  to  inform  you—" 

"  And  I  you,  sir,  that  you  can  speak  when  you  are 
called  upon  to  defend  your  client ;  but  you  must  not 
interfere  with  the  proper  course  of  business.  Your 
honour,  the  first  charge  is  a  case  of  turnip  stealing, 
if  you  will  be  pleased  to  take  it." 

"Oh,  certainly;  by  all  means — certainly,"  cried 
Mr.  Tickelpenny,  rapidly,  being  at  that  moment  in  a 
state  of  bewilderment  and  mystification,  astonishment 
and  vexation.  The  remark  of  Mr.  I£nipe,  and  the 
gentlemanly  appearance  of  Captain  Winslow,  had  led 
him  to  believe  that  he  was  present  solely  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  prosecutor ;  but  the  observation  of  Oliver 
Lawrance  had  caused  him  to  alter  this  opinion,  and 
to  make  him  believe  that  he  had  committed  himself. 
As  he  was  a  stickler  for  what  he  termed  the  blind 
impartiality  of  justice,  being  at  the  same  time  grossly 
partial,  he  was  annoyed  at  being  even  suspected  in 
public  of  having  made  a  mistake  in  this  direction, 
and  he  determined  to  be  cautious  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  proceeding's,  but  to  give  Lieutenant 
Lawrance,  if  opportunity  were  afforded  him,  a  rubber 
for  the  bowl  he  had  received  at  his  hands.  At  the 
same  time  he  determined  to  prove  the  majesty  of  the 
law  in  his  administration  was  not  weakened  by  sym- 
pathy. The  turnip-stealing  case  proved  to  be  that 
of  a  poor  boy,  ragged,  wan,  and  half  starved  in 
appearance,  who  was  charged  by  a  portly  farmer  with 
having  stolen  and  eaten  more  turnips  at  one  feast 
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than  au  ox  would  havo  been  able  to  have  consumed. 
The  farmer  swore  to  the  boy's  having  stolen  them 
and  eaten  them.  The  boy  was  not  asked  a  question 
about  the  matter,  but  his  face  and  half-starved  con- 
dition were  evidences  against  his  having  partaken 
largely  of  anything  for  a  long  period.  However  he 
was  declared  guilty,  and  tho  magistrate  sentenced 
him  to  be  imprisoned  for  three  months  and  thrice 
privately  whipped. 

A  shudder  ran  through  those  present  at  this  whole- 
some example  j  but  as  Mr.  Tickelpenny,  on  a  former 
occasion,  had  given  a  starving  vagrant  six  months  at 
the  tread-mill  for  stealing  and  eating  a  carrot,  they 
ought  not  to  have  been  surprised.  However  there 
was  one  there  whose  face  was  crimsoned  as  if  with 
sudden  passion ;  he  was  a  remarkably .  gentlemanly 
looking  elderly  man,  attired  in  black.  He  rose  up, 
and  in  a  clear  voice,  said : 

**  Mr.  Tickelpenny,  I  shall  give  notice  of  appeal 
against  that  sentence." 

What !  charged  with  being  wrong  again  ?  Mr. 
Tickelpenny  grew  angry. 

"  Who  are  you,  sir  ?"  he  cried,  sharply  j  *»  by  what 
right  do  you  talk  about  appealing  ?" 

"  My  name  is  Herbert,"  he  was  answered.  "  I  am 
a  solicitor,  resident  in  Arundel,  and,  if  I  mistake  not, 
your  worship  hag  occasion  to  remember  me.  My 
right  to  talk  about  appealing  is  that  right  which  every 
Englishman  has  to  appeal  against  an  unjust  sentence, 
against  which  the  law  allows  appeal." 

"  Unjust,  sir  J  How  dare  you  say  it  is  unjust  ?" 
roared  the  magistrate }  **  I  will  commit  you  fo»  con- 
tempt of  court,  if  you  talk  in  that  fashion.'* 

"  Oh,  sir,  I  say  it  with  all  respect  for  the  court," 
replied  Mr.  Herbert,  bowing;  "but  I  contend  the 
prisoner  has  not  been  asked  whether  he  is  guilty  or 
not,  whether  he  would  be  defended,  or  not — in  short, 
he  has  not  been  heard.** 

"Aha!  what  are  you  here  to  pick  np  a  client, 
Herbert,"  said  Knipe,  with  a  chuckle,  hoping,  at  the 
same  time,  by  the  sneer,  to  purchase  the  good  will  of 
Tickelpenny.  Mr.  Herbert  turned,  and  looking 
steadfastly  at  the  sharp  lawyer,  said — 

"  Mr.  Knipe,  you  must  be  aware  that  I  am  not  in 
the  habit  of  imitating  you  in  your  mode  of  obtaining 
practice,  or  if  I  were  guilty  of  such  pettifogging,  I 
should  not  poach  on  your  manor,  which  I  believe  this 
is."  Then  turning  to  the  magistrate,  without  waiting 
for  a  reply,  he  said,  **  I  should  have  added,  that  in  the 
event  of  a  committal,  I  shall  take  the  several  points 
I  have  mentioned,  as  well  as  that  the  sentence  is 
enormously  disproportioned  to  the  offence." 

Now  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  Mr.  Herbert 
had  appealed  against  the  decisions  of  Mr.  Tickel- 
penny. On  several  occasions  he  had  been  instructed 
to  do  so,  and  had  been  uniformly  successful ;  indeed, 
on  the  last  occasion  it  had  been  intimated  to  Mr. 
Tickelpenny  to  be  more  careful  in  his  judgments,  or 


he  would  be  removed  from  the  commission.  He 
hated  Herbert— more,  he  feared  him. 

*' Perhaps,  Mr.  Herbert,  you  would  like  a  re- 
hearing, if  you  feel  disposed  to  take  up  the  boy's 
case,"  said  the  magistrate,  coldly.  "  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  such  an 
arrangement,  especially  as  a  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  his  having  had  a  fair  hearing." 

**  I  accept  the  offer,"  replied  Mr.  Herbert,  "but  I 
reserve — I  must  tell  your  worship,  in  order  that  there 
may  be  no  misunderstanding— my  right  of  appeal." 

Mr.  Tickelpenny  hemmed,  but  made  no  other  reply. 
He  ordered  the  boy  once  more  to  be  put  on  his  trial, 
and  Mr.  Herbert,  with  great  ability  and  firmness, 
cross-examined  the  farmer  j  he  sternly  reminded  him 
that  he  was  upon  his  oath,  and  that  if  he  made  a 
false  statement  he  threatened  to  indict  him  for  per- 
jury. He  elicited  from  the  farmer  that  the  boy  was 
not  near  the  turnip  field  in  question,  that  when  caught 
he  had  no  turnips  upon  him,  nor  was  there  any  trace 
of  guilt  about  him ;  he  denied  the  theft,  and  beyond 
that,  the  farmer  could  not  swear  his  turnip  field  had 
been  robbed  at  all — he  only  suspected  it  j  the  prisoner 
being  the  first  person  likely  to  be  guilty  that  he  met, 
he  had  taxed  him  with  the  theft,  and  had  given  him 
into  custody. 

Knipe,  whose  game  it  was  to  be  popular,  clapped 
his  hands,  and  cried : 

"Eeally,  brother  Herbert,  a  most  triumphant  refu- 
tation." 

For  which  interruption  the  clerk  informed  him 
that,  if  again  guilty,  he  would  be  ordered  out  of  court. 

The  magistrate  confessed,  with  manifest  ill  will, 
that  after  the  result  of  that  cross-examination,  that 
the  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  insufficient,  and 
he  should  discharge  him  on  that  charge,  but  that  he 
should  commit  him  for  fourteen  days  as  a  rogue  and 
vagabond.  But  here  one  of  the  rustics  got  up  and 
said  his  father  livetl  in  the  parish  and  paid  rates,  but 
that  he  had  been  out  of  work  for  some  time,  which 
caused  the  boy  to  be  poorly  fed  and  badly  clothed. 
Mr.  Herbert  now  contended  that  the  boy  was  not 
begging,  and  that  he  was  on  the  public  highway  when 
seized  by  the  farmer ;  and  Mr.  Ticklepenny  being 
informed  by  the  clerk  that  he  could  not  altogether 
safely  to  himself  inflict  that  sentence,  the  boy  was  dis- 
charged entirely ;  but  the  magistrate,  determined  to 
have  a  fling  at  some  one,  ordered  an  indictment  to  be 
made  out  against  the  farmer,  who  had  distinctly 
sworn  the  boy  was  guilty  of  theft,  which  he  after- 
wards acknowledged  he  was  in  no  condition  to  prove  ; 
and  the  farmer,  to  the  scandal  of  every  one  in  court, 
snapped  his  fingers  at  the  magistrate,  slapped]  his 
pocket,  and  informed  Mr.  Tickelpenny  that  he  might 
do  his  best  and  worst,  for  he  had  more  there  than 
would  buy  two  such  old  scarecrows  as  ho  any  day. 

Abused  thus  on  all  sides,  the  magistrate  was  purple 
with  passion,  as  well  as  port  wine  j  he  ordered  the 
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farmer  into  custody  for  contempt  of  court ;  ond  when 
the  mun  wus  iucarcerotod,  bis  braggadocio  deeerted 
him.  IJrougbt  to  grief  and  i)enitenee  at  the  Muna 
time,  bo  scut  up  a  anivtlling  petition  for  partion. 

The  next  caso  colled  on  waa  timt  of  Captain 
Winslow ;  Oliver  Lawrauco  at  onco  retMaed  Mr. 
Ifcrborfc  for  Myru  Aston,  and  Charley  Bowo. 
The  cbarge  was  about  to  bo  entered  into,  when 
Mr.  Herbert,  with  great  politoneus  of  manner,  which 
contrasted  strongly  with  the  stern  abruptness  bo  bad 
previously  used,  addressed  the  magistrate,  and  said  : 

♦♦Mr.  Tickelponny,  I  have  been  retained  in  two 
cases  to  como  on  before  you.  As  one  is  of  a  minor 
character,  and  the  other,  extremely  grave,  I  should 
esteem  it  as  an  especial  favour  if  your  worship  would 
oblige  nie  by  taking  the  first  of  the  two  cases  now, 
and  let  the  other  follow  it.  Your  worship's  urbanity 
in  these  matters  is  known  to  me,  and  1  confidently 
rely  upon  its  being  extended  to  nie  in  this  instance." 

♦•  Oh !  certainly — certainly,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Tickel- 
penny,  ♦♦what  is  the  charge  you  wish  to  bo  called 
first  ?  because,  if  the  prisoner  and  tho  prosecutor  are 
hero,  we  will  take  it." 

"  It  is  a  case,  in  which  a  Captain  Winslow,  of  the 
Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  charges  Cliarles  Kowe  with^ 
attempting  to  commit  a  robbery,  accompanied  by 
violence." 

♦♦I  object  to  its  being  taken  out  of  its  proper  order," 
exclaimed  Mr.  Knipe,  who  thought  Mr.  Herbert  had 
some  motive  for  tho  arrangement.  He  was  correct  in 
the  surmise  he  had  made.  Mr.  Knipe's  objection,  how- 
ever, was  overruled }  he  was  sharply  reminded  by  the 
clerk,  that  the  arrangement  was  one  he  had  wished  for, 
and  that  ho  had  no  ground  for  object  ing  to  it ;  to  do 
80  would  be  to  prove  himself  captious.  The  case 
was  therefore  called  on,  the  captain  standing  at  the 
witness  bar,  and  Charley  Rowe  in  tho  place  allotted 
to  prisoners.  Mr.  Tickelpenny  had  the  night  before 
taken,  as  his  share  of  a  revel,  four  bottles  of  port,  and 
ho  was  thirsty  and  feverish ;  water  made  him  feel 
qualmish,  and  he  made  an  excuse  of  sudden  faintness 
to  retire  for  a  while,  to  refresh  himself  with  a  pint 
bottle  of  the  same  fluid,  in  order  to  give  him  strength 
to  administer  justice  on  the  number  of  cases  to  bo 
heard. 

As  soon  as  he  had  retired,  Mr.  Herbert  dcspatchetl 
a  note  dictated  by  himself,  but  written  by  Oliver 
Lawrance,  by  a  messenger  who  drove  bis  gig  rapidly 
away  into  Arundel,  and  then  he  rapidly  proceeded  to 
cross  question  Charley  Rowe,  and  Oliver  liawrauce, 
and  quickly  obtained  an  insight  into  both  cases. 
When  Mr.  Tickelpenny  re*appearod  with  a  brighter 
eye,  and  a  more  smiling  countenance,  for  the  pint  of 
port  had  done  its  work,  he  was  ready  for  him. 

Tho  case  was  now  called  on,  and  Captain  Winslow 
made  his  statement,  which  was  to  tho  eflect  that 
while  proceeding  from  Worthing  to  Arundel,  at  an 
early  hour  that  morning,  in  a  carriage,  the  prisoner  had 


knooked  the  poatiliou  off  the  horee  be  wee  riding  i 
that  the  pair  took  fright,  and  overturned  Um  eer- 
riage,  and  upon  hie  getting  out,  Bowe  made  e  decwmd 
for  hie  watoh  and  moaeji  Ihat  m  etruggle 
between  thorn,  and  at  the  Wfrmfat  ivo  Aia 
up,  they  ataieted  him  lo  eeeiiM  Ike  prieonert  but 
0ub«o<iuontly  ho  wee  raUeeed  by  tbe  eoeei  gwird  nen, 
under  the  direotioa  of  their  oAeer,  vboa  H  W9b  bte 
intention  to  re|)ort  for  hie  diegraoeful 
for  tlio  purpoM  of  fnutratiaf  tbe  ende  of  ji 

*♦  Bo  aekured  tho  eud«  of  Jaetioe  aball  not  bt  firae- 
Initod,"  oried  OUvor  I^wrwioe  eaptwIiceHy. 

♦'  Silence !"  exclaimed  tbe  clerk, 

♦♦Tray,  Ceptaiu  Wiutlow,  ai  wbai  hoar  did  ibie 
alleged  attempt  at  robbery  take  pbMef*  eeked 
Mr.  Herbert. 

♦'I  cannot  exactly  answer,  for  I  wm  ewekeoed 
from  my  sleep  suddenly."  ^ 

♦'By  what?" 

"  A  saream.** 

'♦  Who  screamed  ?  Bemember,  etr,  you  are  opoa 
your  oath." 

♦*  We  decline  to  anewer  that  queslioo,**  eriod  Mr. 
Knipe  Bharx>ly. 

♦♦But  I  insist  upon  having  it  anawered,"  rriuiued 
Mr.  Herbert ;  ♦♦  my  client's  intereata  dmi— d  H. 

♦♦  He  must  answer  it,"  said  the  elerk« 

"  But,"  persisted  Mr.  Knipe,  **  your  worship  will 
please  to  remember  that  there  is  another  cat*  in 
some  degree  connected  with  this,  and  my  client  can- 
not be  compelled  to  make  admissions  in  this  cese,  to 
be  used  injuriously  to  himself  in  the  other." 

♦♦  Well,"  said  Mr.  Herbert,  *♦  tho  scream  came  from 
some  person  within  the  carriage,  did  it  not." 

Captain  Winslow  remained  silent ;  he  bit  bb  Up, 
for  he  perceived  that  he  had  made  a  slip. 

*♦  You  must  answer  my  queetion,  Captain  Winalow," 
continued  Mr.  Herbert. 

♦♦  It  is  irrelevant,  and  we  decline,"  said  Knipe. 

*♦!  am  tho  best  judge  of  that,"  reeponded  Mr. 
Herbert,  "and  I  insist  on  the  qaestion  being 
answered.'* 

The  magistrate  was  appealed  to,  and  decided  that 
tho  question  must  be  answered.  Mr.  Herbert  re- 
peatcd  it,  and  Captain  Winslow,  in  a  low  tODC^ 
answered  in  the  affirmative. 

'♦  That  scream  woke  you  ?"  obscrrcd  Mr.  Herbert. 

« It  did." 

**  Pray  what  was  tho  cause  of  that  scream  ?" 

'♦  Tho — the  horses  had  taken  fright,  and  were  in 
full  gallop." 

*'  Oh !  thof  you  did  not  see  the  prisoner  knock  tbe 
postillion  off  his  horse  ?" 

Captain  Winslow  hesitated. 

"  Be  careful  to  what  you  swear,  Captain  Winslow," 
said  Mr.  Herbert,  impressively  j  ♦'let  mc  remind  you 
that  your  words  are  taken  down,  and  wUl  have  to  be 
sworn  to  again,  and  signed  in  the  form  of  a  depoei* 
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tioD.  I  ask  you,  did  you  see  the  prisoner  attack  the 
postillion  ?" 

*'No." 

"  I  thought  so.  The  chaise  was  overturned  before 
Charles  Rowe  came  up?" 

"  Ye — yes.  The  horses,  taking  fright  left  him  be- 
hind ;  he  came  up  running,  and  attacked  me  at  once.'* 

**  Have  you  auy  witnesses  to  prove  this  ?" 

"No— no." 

Captain  Winslow  uttered  this  negative  hesitatingly. 

"Not  of  the  commencement  of  the  struggle,'* 
suggested  Mr.  Knipe;  "but  subsequently  you  had 
two  witnesses,  I  think,  had  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes,  decidedly,"  cried  Captain  Winslow, 
eagerly,  knowing  he  might  make  this  admission,  by 
the  question  being  put  by  his  advocate. 

*'  Are  they  here  ?"  asked  the  magistrate. 

**  They  are,"  replied  Mr.  Knipe. 

"Then  they  have  no  business  to  be  while  the 
examination  is  proceeding,"  said  Mr.  Herbert ;  "  they 
are  instructed  in  their  story ;  let  them  be  removed." 

This  was  done,  and  then  he  continued  hia  cross- 
examination,  and  in  spite  of  the  shrewd  sharpness  of 
Mr.  Knipe,  he  succeeded  in  making  the  captain  pre- 
varicate and  hesitate  so  much,  remember  so  little, 
and  so  often  contradict  himself,  that  the  magistrate, 
under  the  counsel  of  the  clerk,  confessed  that  his 
opinion  in  the  value  and  truth  of  his  testimony  was 
greatly  shaken.  The  two  witnesses  were  examined, 
but  they  eo  entirely  contradicted  themselves  on  the 
important  points,  and  made  such  irreconcileable 
statements,  that  Mr.  Tickelpenny  told  them  plumply 
he  did  not  believe  one  word  they  had  stated.  Mr. 
Herbert,  when  Mr.  Knipe  confessed  he  had  no 
further  evidence  to  oflfer  on  behalf  of  the  prosecutor, 
spoke  for  some  little  time  in  favour  of  the  character 
of  Charles  Eowe,  whom  he  had  known  as  an  in- 
habitant of  Arundel  from  childhood,  and  during  the 
time  was  unacquainted  with  a  single  act  of  dishonesty 
or  impropriety  on  his  part ;  be  was  doing  well  as  a 
workman  at  his  trade,  and  there  was  no  need  for  the 
commission  of  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged, 
and  of  which  he  was  as  convinced,  as  he  stood  there, 
he  was  innocent  j  and  more,  that  he  should,  before  the 
examination  was  ended,  prove  that  he  was  so,  and 
that  Captain  Winslow  had  deliberately  sworn  to  that 
which  was  false.  He  then  called  Oliver  Lawrance, 
who  related  all  he  knew  of  this  matter.  The  magis- 
trate pricked  up  his  ears.  The  young  lieutenant's 
story  materially  altered  the  position  of  the  case. 

"  Where  is  the  young  lady  ?"  asked  the  magis- 
trate ;  **  she  will  be  a  most  important  witness — nay, 
the  fate  of  the  prisoner  depends  upon  her  statement." 

"  I  am  willing  to  stake  it  upon  that,"  said  Mr. 
Herbert. 

"And  I,"  said  Oliver  Lawrance. 

"  And  I,"  cried  Charley  Eowe  j  "  she  can  and  she 
will  clear  me,  I  know." 


"The  youdg  lady  is  an  interested  witness,"  ex 
claimed  Mr.  Knipe,  "  and  I  object — " 

"  Not  to  her  evidence  being  received,  surely,'*  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Herbert. 

•'  Absurd !"  the  magistrate  observed.  "  Object  to 
her  evidence  ?  Ridiculous,  Mr.  Knipe !  why  it  is 
the  very  thing  we  want.*' 

It  was  the  very  thing  Mr.  Knipe  did  not  want. 

"  I  was  going  to  observe,"  said  he,  "  if  I  had  not 
been  interrupted  in  the  most  unprofessional  manner 
I  ever  remember  in  my  life,  that  the  witness,  being 
interested  in  my  client's  not  being  able  to  establish 
his  point,  I  should  request  your  worship  only  to 
admit  it  under  strong  suspicion.  Also,  that  as  the 
young  lady  is  not  here,  I  should  object  to  an  adjourn- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  her  production." 

"  Upon  what  ground  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Herbert, 

"  The  offence  with  which  my  client  is  charged  not 
being  a  bailable  offence,  he  would  be  made  to  suffer 
the  inconvenience  of  imprisonment  until  the  farther 
hearing  of  the  case." 

At  this  moment  a  murmur  arose  near  the  door, 
and  Myra  Aston,  accompanied  by  Ellen  Fairfax  and 
her  father,  entered  the  apartment. 

"  Miss  Aston  is  here,"  exclaimed  Mr.  Herbert, 
triumphantly.  **  We  will  put  her  in  the  witness-box, 
if  you  please." 

Myra  was  duly  installed  in  the  box,  and  trembled 
excessively  at  her  unusual  position.  There  was  scarce 
a  person  present  who  did  not  recognise  her,  and  a 
buzz  of  friendly  acknowledgment  passed  round  the 
room.  -  Mr.  Herbert,  in  order  to  reassure  her, 
addressed  a  few  words  to  her  in  a  friendly  tone,  and 
conducted  her  examination  in  such  a  manner  that, 
before  it  had  concluded,  she  had  quite  recovered  her 
self-possession.  Her  statement  perfectly  exonerated 
Charley  from  the  base  charge.  She  related  all  the 
circumstances,  as  they  had  occurred  to  her,  and  her 
artless,  simple  manner  carried  with  it  a  full  conviction 
of  its  truthfulness.  The  magistrate,  who  was  much 
struck  with  her  appearance,  made  some  enquiries,  and 
was  answered  by  the  clerk  in  such  terms  of  enthu- 
siasm, for  that  young  gentleman  was  struck  by  her 
appearance  also,  and  was  anxious  to  make  himself 
estimable  in  her  eyes,  that  Mr.  Tickelpenny  declared 
his  entire  belief  in  her  testimony.  He  therefore  dis- 
charged the  prisoner  from  custody,  and  said  he  would 
leave  that  court  without  a  stain  upon  his  character. 
He  expressed  his  regret  that  an  individual  wearing 
her  Majesty's  uniform,  and  professing  to  be  one  of 
the  heroes  of  the  Crimea,  should  have  disgraced  his 
most  honourable  profession  and  himself  by  a  charge 
as  base  as  it  was  proved  to  be  false. 

This  speech  elicited  considerable  applause  from  the 
spectators,  which  was  speedily  suppressed  by  the 
clerk.  Mr.  Herbert  said  that  the  case  would  not  be 
permitted  to  rest  there,  as  he  should  prefer  an  indict- 
ment for  perjury  against  the  captain ;  but  he  now 
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bad  to  enter  upon  the  grave  charge  of  abduction.  And 
Captain  Winslow,  as  a  prisoner,  was  at  once  escorted 
to  the  dock  which  Charley  Rowo  had  loft ;  his  appear* 
ance  there  gore  the  greatest  satisfaction, — a  murmur 
of  applause  again  filled  the  magistrate's  ro«m,  but  the 
clerk,  as  before,  suppressed  it. 

Once  more  Myra  gave  her  testimony,  and  related 
all  that  had  transpired,  so  far  as  she  knew,  during 
which  she  was  frequently  interuptcd  by  Mr.  Knipe, 
who  put  questions  to  her  in  a  brusque  tone,  with  the 
intention  of  rendering  her  nervous  and  embarrassed, 
but  Mr.  Herbert  was  on  the  alert,  and,  by  his  manner 
and  words,  rendered  her  efficient  support.  When  she 
had  concluded,  Mr.  Knipe  commenced  the  cross- 
examination. 

"  Was  Captain  Winslow  in  the  house  when  you 
retired  to  your  room,  Miss  Aston  ?"  ho  asked; 

**  I  know  not.'* 

*'  Did  you  not  expect  him  ?'* 

"  Most  certainly  not. 

"  Did  you  not  address  a  note  to  him  that  day, 
stating  you  desired  earnestly  to  see  him  ?" 

Myra  returned  an  astonished  and  indignant  nega- 
tive— her  manner  carried  conviction  with  it. 

"You  did  not  see  Captain  Winslow  enter  your 
chamber?" 

«•  No." 

«  Nor  when,  as  you  state,  he  carried  you  off?" 

«  No." 

**  You  were  not  conscious  of  anything  whatever  that 
transpired  during  your  insensibility  ?"  he  asked,  with 
peculiar  emphasis. 

"  I  remember  nothing  from  the  time  I  placed  to  my 
nose  a  handkerchief  I  found  upon  my  table,  which  had 
been  placed  there  by  some  one,  but  did  not  belong  to 
me,  until  I  awoke  in  a  travelling  chaise  this  morning, 
at  dawn,  and,  to  my  horror,  discovered  myself  in  it, 
alone,  with  Captain  Winslow." 

"  Really,  your  worship,"  said  Mr.  Knipe,  address- 
ing the  magistrate,  "  I  don't  see  how  this  case  can  be 
carried  further.  There  is  not  a  tittle  of  evidence  to 
connect  my  client  with  a  forcible  abduction  at  all.  I 
do  not  see  upon  what  ground  he  can  be  a  moment  de- 
tained, for  it  comes  to  a  mere  question  of  credibility 
of  testimony.  For  the  young  lady's  sake  I  would 
forbear  asking  my  client  any  questions,  or  I  could 
prove  that  she  was  in  that  post-chaise  with  Captain 
Winslow  by " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  and  looked  at  the  captain. 

"  Her  own  consent  ?"  asked  Mr.  Herbert,  abruptly, 
and  added,  *'  I  would  caution  Captain  Winslow  against 
further  asserting  that  which  he  is  unable  to  sustain, 


•be  had  been  carrM  firom  Ibesee^  whiU  iatentibto,  bj 
the  captain  or  his  agenta,  had  bMa  htcm^  down 
there,  certainly,  by  him,  had  bettt  reao— d  from 
him  by  Rowe,  tharefore,  there  wm  enough  erideMt 
to  connect  him  with  a  plot  and  abdneiioB,  aod  fo 
justify  a  remand,  in  order  that  farther  erideaee  might 
be  procured  to  bring  it  clearly  home  to  hia. 

Mr.  Knipe  argued  against  the  remand,  and  made  the 
most  infamous  inaimuitione,  for  whieh  Mr.  Herbert 
attacked  him  fleroilj,  hot  he  ehullaied  Mmeelfhy  eef* 
ing~"  He  wai  lo  inatrttcted.**  He  boldlj  eiiirted 
that  Myra  was  with  Captain  Winslow  by  hw  OWB  OOB* 
sent,  and  if  he  were  in  London  be  aboold  bo  ia  • 
position  to  prove  it. 

"  Ergo,  a  remand  is  of  as  much  importaneo  to  JOV 
client,  in  order  to  clear  his  character,  as  it  ia  to  mine 
to  sustain  the  purity  of  hers,  and  punish  the  flagrant 
wrong  inflicted  upon  her/'  cried  Hr.  Herbecty  with 
emphasis. 

The  clerk,  against  Knipe  all  tliroofh  the 
strongly  counselled  the  magistrate  that  II 
stances  against  the  captain  were  so  highly 
a  remand  ought  to  be  granted,  and  Mr.  Tiokal* 
penny,  who  was  very  sick  of  the  caae  and  wanted 
some  port,  granted  it,  refusing  the  moet  eameet 
exhortations  of  Mr.  Knipe  to  take  bail.  Captain 
Winslow  was  removed  in  custody,  that  day  week 
being  named  for  the  fresh  hearing.  The  two  men 
who  had  taken  the  bribe  to  make  Charley  Bow* 
prisoner,  were  sentenced  to  three  months'  im prison* 
ment  for  the  assault,  and  being  reoognieed  aa  a  brace 
of  poachers,  for  whose  apprchenaion  n  reward  had 
been  offered,  they  were  informed  that  at  the  ezpi- 
ration  of  their  present  sentence  they  would  bo  tried 
upon  the  other  charge. 

Myra  returned  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fairfax, 
accompanied  by  her  friend  Ellen  and  her  other  frienda. 
Arrangements  were  entered  into  with  Mr.  Herbert  to 
carry  on  the  case,  and  the  opportunity  was  given  for 
the  arrival  of  Mr.  Randolph,  who,  upon  receiving  the 
telegraphic  message,  had  taken  the  first  train  down  to 
Arundel,  having  left  Mrs.  Aston  in  a  state  of  eon< 
siderable  excitement. 

It  seems  that  the  absence  of  Myra  had  not  been 
discovered  until  the  following  morning,  when  her 
maid,  entering  her  chamber  to  help  to  dress  her,  had 
discovered  her  bed  without  its  tenant,  aod  that  it  had 
never  been  lain  in.  She  communicated  with  Mrs. 
Aston,  who  was,  of  course,  greatly  alarmed,  and 
V  roused  the  family.  The  former  abduction  led  them 
^  all  to  entertain  painful    forebodings  respecting  her 

die- 


\  present  absence,  and  when  it  wi 
Mr.  Herbert  then  called  upon  the  magi^txate  to  \  covered  that  Perk  was  missing  too,  it  was  at  once 
grant  a  remand,  maintaining  that  sufUnent  evidence  ^  suggested  that  an  elopement  had  taken  place— but, 
had  been  given  to  shew  that,  by  some  scandalous  \  with  whom !  Mrs.  Astou  scoutetl  the  idea  connecting 
complicity,  an  article  had  been  conveyed  to  Myra's  \  Myra  with  it  as  a  consenting  party,  but  thought 
dressing-table,  charged  with  chloroform,  and  placed  \  that  her  refusal  to  permit  her  to  communicate  with 
where  she  was  likely  to  take  it  up  and  inhale  it  j  that  s  Clifton  Grev,  might  have  induced  her  to  withdraw 
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Lerself  from  her  mother's  protection.  She  said  she 
was  a  strauge  girl  and  a  httlc  eelf-willcd,  therefore 
this  might  bo  the  case.  Lizzie  Ilastings  was  at  once 
visited  and  questioned,  bat  she  could  communicato 
nothing  but  her  terror  and  her  fears.  She,  however, 
suggested  her  belief  that  Captain  Wiuslow  had  8ome« 
thing  to  do  with  it,  and  advised  that  his  residence 
should  bo  immediately  visited.  In  the  interim, 
however,  the  telegraphic  message  was  received,  and 
Mr.  Itandolph  volunteered  to  go  down  to  Arundel  to 
see  her.  The  message  had  merely  stated  that  she 
was  well— was  safe  at  Mr.  Pairfai's  residence — and 
would  bo  glad  to  see  her  mother  j  but  Mrs.  Aston, 
believing  that  this  message  but  confirmed  her  sus- 
picion, accepted  Mr,  Randolph's  kind  ofier,  and  bade 
him  inform  her  daughter  that  if  the  suspicions  she 
entertained  were  correct,  and  she  had  been  induced 
by  them  to  quit  her  care,  that  she  would  withdraw 
her  interdict  against  her  wi'iting  to  a  certain  indi- 
vidual in  the  Crimea,  and  when  she  reached  home 
they  would  together  discuss  the  matter,  with  a  view 
to  elTecfc  an  arrangement  which  would  prove  satis- 
factory to  her. 

But  Myra  was  unable  to  return,  owing  to  the 
adjournment  of  her  case  against  Captain  Winslow  j 
at  least  it  was  thought  to  be  the  best  plan  for  her  to 
remain  in  Arundel  until  after  the  case  had  been 
heard,  and  the  captain  committed  for  trial,  for 
neither  lawyer  had  any  doubt  about  that  result. 
Lideed,  Mr.  Randolph  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  rascal  Fork  had  been  an  agent  in  the  incident, 
and  hoped  to  find  him  in  custody  on  his  return  to 
London.  He  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  from  him,  under  the  promise  of  pardoning 
his  complicity,  sufficient  proof  of  the  guilt  of  the 
captain  to  convict  and  remove  him  for  a  time 
from  the   chance    of   doing   mischief.      Mr.    Ran- 


dolph determined  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to 
cajy.ure  him,  and  produce  liim  on  the  following 
h(>aring,  or  at  least,  sufficient  evidence  in  respect  to 
him  to  warrant  a  committal.  ^,  .,*,.. 

Before  he  returned  to  Loijdon,  he  had  *  private 
interview  with  Myra,  and  acquainted  her  with  the 
message  her  mother  had  entrusted  to  him,  without 
mentioning  names ;  but  he  saw  by  the  kindling  eye 
and  roseate  blush  with  which  her  cheek  was  mantled, 
that  it  alluded  to  some  attachment  she  had  formed,  to 
which  her  mother  was  indisposed.  He,  however, 
delivered  the  whole  of  the  message  he  had  received  to 
her,  and  then  said : 

"  It  becomes  my  duty  to  inform  you  Miss  Aston, 
that  on  leaving  town  this  morning,  a  document  was 
placed  in  my  hands,  informing  me  of  the  satisfactory 
completion  of  your  legal  business,  which  I  have  so 
long  had  in  hand.  It  is  my  province,  briefly  to 
inform  you,  that  a  rapid  mortahty  having  taken  place 
iu  your  father's  family,  which  would  never  acknow 


its  younger  sons,  you  became  next  of  kin,  and 
entitled  to  vast  real  and  personal  property.  I  asserted 
your  claim  in  time  to  prevent  occupation  by  the 
other  branches  of  the  family,  and  in  spite  of  deter- 
mined opposition,  I  have  succeeded  in  proving  you  to 
bo  the  legal  claimant  of  the  property,  and  heiress 
to  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  per  annum.  There 
is  a  handsome  sum  accruing  in  arrears,  and  therefore, 
as  having  the  power,  and  the  title  of  moving  in  an 
elevated  circle,  I  am  anxious  you  should  accept 
and  adorn  it.  It  is  not  because  I  have  been  the 
instrument  in  obtaining  this  handsome  income  for 
you,  that  I  found  any  claim  to  offer  my  counsel  to 
you,  but,  rather  because  I  was  an  early  friend  of  your 
estimable  father.  I  have  delivered  to  you  a  message 
which  makes  allusion  to  a  person  in  the  Crimea — " 

"Mr,  Randolph,"  interposed  Myra,  rising  and 
speaking  with  earnestness,  and  yet  with  dignity, 
"you  are  about  to  allude  to  a  circumstance  the 
;  details  of  which  you  are  whohy  unacquainted  with, 
and  you  would  found  your  remarks— your  advice, 
upon  a  surmise  which  could  not  fail  to  be  erroneous. 
Pray  spare  me.  I  am  most  grateful  for  your  services, 
quite  irrespective  of  their  success,  and  should  listen 
with  respectful  attention  to  any  counsel  you  might 
tender  me,  being  convinced  that  it  had  its  origin  only 
in  a  desire  for  my  welfare  j  but,  in  the  present 
instance  it  could  only  be  painful,  and,  pardon  me, 
ofiensive,  because  it  would  be  directed  to  an 
intangibility.'* 

Mr.  Randolph  bowed  and  smiled. 

"  Upon  my  word,"  he  said,  "  I  believe  you  may  be 
trusted  to  thmk  for  yourself.  I  take  my  farewell  of 
you  for  the  present,  but  I  shall  return  in  a  few  days, 
and  I  fully  expect  to  be  able  to  complete  then  the 
case  of  the  scoundrel  who  so  infamously  abused  my 
hospitality  in  respect  to  yourself.  Until  then,  adieu. 
I  leave  you  in  safe  hands  now,  and  shall  entertain  no 
apprehension  about  yon  during  our  separation." 

But  Myra  was  not  permitted  to  be  free  from  dan- 
ger,  and  though  in  these  later  times  the  events  we 
record  may  be  deemed  improbable,  they  occurred 
nevertheless :  aye,  as  have  stranger  circumstances  than 
ever  were  the  offsprings  of  fiction.  Myra  found  her- 
self happy  enough  with  Ellen  Fairfax— happy,  per- 
haps, because  Ellen  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to 
speak  of  CUfton  Grey,  nor  Charley  Rowe  either.  It 
was  a  theme  she  was  not  by  any  amount  of  repetition 
tired  of  listening  to,  or  they  of  descanting  upon,  and 
so  it  formed  the  chief  topic  of  their  conversation. 
We  may  as  well  admit,  too,  that  having  received  the 
permission  of  her  mother  to  write  to  the  Crimea,  she 
availed  herself  of  it  that  very  day,  and  wrote  to 
Clifton.  What  a  delightful  task  she  found  it !  what 
an  amazmg  long  letter  she  wrote  to  him !  how  much 
she  had  to  say !  Often  she  paused,  and  her  cheek 
burned,  for  she  could  find  that  her  mclining  was  run- 


ledge  your  mamma    as  the  lawful  wife  of  one  of  \  ning  away  with  what  strict  propriety  would  not  have 
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parfed  with— that  it,  she  sat  down  determined  to 
write  in  the  spirit  of  a  sister  writing  to  a  brother, 
to  whom  sho  was  tenderly  attached,  but  sho  found 
herself  writing  several  times  as  if  to  one  to  whom  she 
was  tenderly  attached,  but  who  was  not  a  brother. 
At  length  her  letter  was  finished,  but  not  nntil  every 
spare  inch  was  absorbed  ;  shogru'!  '  mk  space 

claimed  by  the  envelope,  but  com  <'lf  with 

writing  the  superscription  fully  and  clearly,  and  with 
sealing  it  firmly  with  the  very  prettiest  seal  she  had 
got,  Bind  the  very  bluest  wax  sho  could  purchase. 
Sho  posted  the  letter  herself,  and  paid  the  registra- 
tion fee,  because  that  gave  an  additional  chance  for  ; 
its  safe  dcliveiy.  In  two  days  from  that  time,  Lieu- 
tenant Lawranco  paid  her  a  visit,  bringing  her  a 
pressing  invitation  from  her  foster-sister,  who  in  a 
letter  entreated  her  to  come  and  see  her.  The  letter 
stated  that  Nelly's  father  was  very  ill,  ond  confined  to 
his  bed ;  sho  was  thereforo  unable  to  leave  the  house. 
Sho  expressed  her  regret  for  her  brother  Saul's  con- 
duct, but  she  assured  her  that  ho  dared  not  present 
liimself  in  the  locality.  She  was  aware  of  his  recent 
visit,  but  she  said,  being  conscious  that  tbe  coast- 
guard were  in  hot  pursuit  after  him,  ho  would  be 
afraid  to  venture  near  home,  especially  as  he  knew 
that  Lieutenant  Lawrance,  who  was  strictly  enjoined 
to  take  him,  if  possible,  was  a  constant  visitor  there. 
She  wound  up  her  epistle  by  again  urging  her,  in  re- 
membrance of  their  former  loving  association,  to 
come  and  exchange  a  few  words  with  her,  who  was 
now  80  sorrowful  and  so  lonely.  Myra  had  loved 
Nelly  Waters  as  a  child,  as  dearly  and  fondly  as  if 
she  had  been  truly  her  sister,  and  sho  was  not  proof 
against  this  appeal — sho  therefore  promised  to  go. 
Ellen  readily  offered  to  accompany  herj  Charley 
Eowe,  too,  if  he  could  spare  the  time ;  the  Lieutenant 
said  ho  should  be  there  also,  and  if  the  weather 
was  calm,  he  promised  a  sea  excursion  in  one  of  the 
coast-guard  galleys. 

Myraassented,  and  on  the  day  appointed  they  all  went. 
Myra  was  received  by  Nelly  with  grateful  delight,  and 
by  old  Waters,  who  was  in  bed  to  whom  sho  paid  a  visit, 
with  a  grim  aspect  on  his  ghastly  face  which  might 
mean  satisfaction,  or  something  very  different.  He 
vjfas  fond  of  his  son  Saul,  and  ho  thought  that  his 
*'  misfortunes"  were  in  a  large  degree  owing  to  Myra, 
80  that  he  felt  that  ho  had  no  forgiveness  to  ask  for — 
rather  that  Myra  had  some  forgiveness  to  ask ;  he, 
however,  said  uotliing,  but,  as  wo  have  said,  grinned 
with  an  expression  to  be  variously  construed.  Nelly, 
however,  understood  better  how  wickedly  her  brother 
Saul  had  acted,  and,  while  she  attempted  to  extenuate 
nothing,  attributed  liis  conduct  to  the  pangs  of  dis- 
appointed love  rather  than  to  innate  brutishnesa  or 
desire  to  harm  her.     Upon  no  point  is  a  woman's 


of  thii  csuM  titan  Ibr  weiy  oHmt,  ptrtteolarly  wlitM 
she  is  the  oecation.  Myra,  therefore,  in  rtply  to 
Nelly,  tried  to  console  lier  by  muriag  her  tWl  sIm 
freely  forgave  Sanl  for  ail  thai  hMl  tlwaplPM!,  b«l 
she  hoped  he  would  nerer  again  indoaa  har  to  retfaci 
the  for^reneec  by  in  any  way  again  melaatiwg  her. 
^  ired  moch  moreat  eafebytbit  adtnowledg- 

iio  suppo«e<l  that  the  hot  pnffltiit  alter  8aol 
would  now  oeaie,  erroncooily  pretuming  thai  it  waa 
persevered  in  by  Myra*e  iottmettont,  and  the  hoped 
fallaciously  that  her  brother,  restored  to  teeicty,  would 
become  an  honest  and  good  man.  Sba  acknowla^gd  to 
Myra  that  Lieutenant  Lawranoe  liad  oAfvd  har  hit 
hand,  and  that  sho  had  foand  him  open-liaartod, 
single-minded,  generous,  and  brave.  She  had  aceeptadl 
it.  There  might  be  some  love  in  the  matter ;  sho 
thought  there  was— a  little.  She  certainly  prefrrred 
him  to  any  other  man  she  had  erer  seen,  and  she 
seemed  to  feel  that  sho  would  be  more  likely  to  be 
happy  with  him  than  any  one  else.  Her  father  had 
said  "Yes"  to  the  match.  The  only  paraful  thing  wis 
his  being  set  to  catch  Sanl ;  bnt  she  trusted,  now, 
that  difficulty  would  be  got  over,  and  that  they  should 
bo  able  to  get  married  without  any  unpleasant  draw. 
backs. 

Myra  hoped  they  wotild,  and  told  Welly  that  il 
might  be  in  her  power  to  serve  her,  and  begged  ot  Imt 
to  communicate  with  her  when  she  could  be  of  any 
help  or  aid. 

The  day  was  extremely  beautiful,  sunny,  and  dond- 
less  ;  the  sky  was  blue  and  clear,  and  (he  sea,  no  leae 
blue,  had  not  a  ripple  upon  it.  The  iiroposition  of 
Lieutenant  Lawranco  for  an  excursion  upon  H  waa 
agreed  to  be  carried  out.  Before  he  went  to  the  station 
to  have  a  galley  launched,  he  pointed  out  a  sheltered 
spot  where  embarkation  was  easy,  and  reqfueated 
Myra  and  Ellen  to  meet  him  and  Kowe  at  that  spot, 
and  the  boat  should  be  V'  '^irrc.     To 

this  they  assented,  and  tli.  vrards  it, 

across  a  field,  through  a  em  ^wn 

to  the  beach.     At  the  wat-  ^oat 

ready  for  launching.     As  M  bserrrng 

it,  made  some  remarks  resp... ...  ., .:, ...er  heard 

a  sudden  exclamation  in  her  car,  whioh  horrified  her. 
Sho  felt  herself  seized  and  lifteil  up  from  the  groond, 
and  borne  to  the  boat,  in  which,  in  spite  of  sereanu 
and  struggles,  sho  was  almost  thrown.  The  boat  waa 
launched,  and  shot  far  out  iuto  the  sea.  Another 
minute,  she  found  herself  alone  upon  tbe  sea  with 
Saul  Waters. 

With  all  his  :'  the 

shore,  and  under  h  nod 

over  the  tranquil  surface  with  rer  od,  until 

a  mile,  at  least,  was  gained  from  th  i  Iven  then 

he  paused  not,  but  while  he  spoke  he  pulletl  with  his 


sympathy  so  soon  roused  as  upon  that  of  disappointed  utmost  strength.  It  was  his  hope  to  be  able  to  cross 
love.  She  makes  more  ready  and  greater  allowances  the  channel  in  that  frail  boat,  lor  the  sea  wns  calm, 
for  short-comings  and  criminal  conduct  arising  out     and  there  was  no  sign  that  it  would  change,  while 
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his  expectations  of  getting  away  undetected  or  checked 
rested  upon  his  putting  as  great  a  distance  between 
him  and  the  land  in  as  short  a  space  of  time  as  pos- 
sible. Myra  appealed  to  him  to  cease  his  persecution 
of  her.  She  assured  him  that  it  was  useless,  and,  at 
best,  could  but  result  in  her  death. 

**  I  know't  \"  said  the  ruffian :  "  I  meau't.  If  you 
still  refuse  to  have  me,  if  I  doant  hav'ee,  none  else 
shall,  by  aod!" 

In  Tain  Myra  told  him  of  her  recent  interTiew  with 
his  sister,  and  how  she  had  begged  her  to  forgive  him; 
that  she  had  done  so  under  the  promise  that  she 
should  be  no  more  molested  or  persecuted  by  him. 

"  What  right  had  she  to  make  any  promise  ?"  cried 
Saul.  "  Nobody  asked  her— not  I !  And  as  to  forgive- 
ness, why  I've  suffered  enough  for'ee—and  I've  sworn 
you  shall  be  mine,  or  I'll  kill'ee,  if  I  swing  for  it ! 
When  I  know'd  thou'd  gone  to  Ar'ndel  I  guessed  you'd 
come  to  see  our  Nell,  so  I  laid  watch  for'ee.  Ha !  ha ! 
you  fell  into  'trap— I  ha'  gotten  thee,  have  I  ?" 

Myra  told  him  that  death  had  no  terrors  for  her, 
and  that  he  should  slay  her  rather  than  she  would 
consent  to  be  his. 

"We  shall  see,"  he  exclaimed  laconically,  and 
gtUl  pulled  with  his  best  strength,  knowing  that  if  he 
exhausted  himself,  he  should  have  the  long  night  to 
recover  himself  in. 

He  had  no  notion  of  the  arrangement  which  had 
been  made  for  Oliver  Lawrance  to  bring  a  galley  round 
to  the  spot  where  he  seized  Myra,  or  it  is  doubtful 
whether  he  would  have  adopted,  at  once,  the  step  on 
which  he  had  decided,  for  those  galleys  were  manned 
by  four  men,  whose  long  oars  and  strong  arms  made 
them  skim  like  a  gull  over  the  sea,  and  if  chase  were 
given  would  render  all  his  exertions  to  get  away  from 
them  utterly  hopeless. 

As  it  often  happens  in  cases  of  crime,  his  very  cun- 
ningly devised  plan  for  escaping  unnoticed  was  pre- 
cisely that  which  excited  attention.  The  look-out  at 
the  station  observed  the  boat  suddenly  shoot  out  from 
the  beach,  that  the  rower  was  exerting  his  utmost 
strength,  while  the  female  who  sat  in  it  had  a  crouch- 
ing look,  as  if  frightened,  and  an  intimation  to  this 
effect  was  conveyed  to  Oliver  Lawrance.  Just  as 
they  were  launching  the  galley  he  directed  his  power- 
ful glass  at  the  object,  and,  with  a  sigh,  handed  it  to 
Charley  Howe,  who  exclaimed : 

« Good  God !  that's  Myra  in  there.  Why,  I  bo 
hanged  if  that  isn't  Saul  Waters— the  scoundrel! 
Tumble  in  there,  and  give  chase,"  he  cried  lustily  to 
the  men,  and  himself  sprung  into  the  stern-sheets, 
followed  by  Oliver  Lawrance,  who  said  no  more  to  the 
men  than  the  brief  order  : 

*'  Give  chase !"  adding,  **  Give  way,  men,  give 
way — pull  together." 

"  Put  out  your  strength,  boys,"  cried  Charley  Rowe, 
excitedly,  *'  there's  a  prize  in  tbat  boat  for  you." 

The  men  gave  a  cheer,  and  away  they  went. 


"Lend  me  your  pistols,"  said  Charley  to  the 
lieutenant;  "let  us  see  if  they  are  ready  for  use." 
Oliver  handed  them  to  him  without  remark.  He 
was  full  of  thought :  it  seemed  that  fale  had  designed 
for  him  that  painful  task  of  making  prisoner  th3 
brother  of  the  girl  he  loved  best  in  the  world,  and 
whom  he  was  about  to  marry.  It  was  natural  that 
he  regarded  the  enterprise  with  no  satisfaction, 
though  he  would  do  much  to  save  Myra,  and  had  not 
the  smallest  tenderness  towards  Saul.  He  had  as 
lief  he  were  hanged  as  high  as  Haman  as  not,  but  for 
the  grief  it  might  occasion  Nelly  j  and  nothing  now 
would  have  pleased  him  better  than  to  have  gone  in 
pursuit  of  them,  had  Saul  been  any  one  but  the  brother 
of  his  bride  elect.  Still  the  duty,  however  unplea- 
sant, must  be  performed,  and  he  determined  to 
execute  it.  He  did  not  observe  that  Charley  Rowe 
did  not  return  his  pistols,  but  that  young  gentleman, 
having  a  shrewd  guess  how  the  land  lay,  had  a  fear 
that  Saul  might  be  dealt  with  too  gingerly,  and  he 
remembered  his  promise  to  Clifton.  He  was  deter- 
mined to  carry  that  out  at  every  cost,  and  so  he  saw 
the  pistols  were  in  fit  condition  for  use.  Ho  resolved 
to  use  them,  too,  if  he  did  get  a  chance. 

The  two  boats  kept  on  their  course,  but  the  galley, 
when  she  had  full  way  on  her,  went  two  feet  to  une 
of  the  other.  Strange  that  Saul  looked  not  in  the 
direction  of  the  coast  guard  station.  He  had  kept 
his  eye  upon  Ellen,  who  had  run  about  the  shore, 
shriekmg,  but  she  had  disappeared,  and  he  expected 
every  moment  to  see  a  dozen  people  on  the  beach 
where  he  had  obtained  his  prize,  but  he  was  startled 
from  gazing  in  that  quarter  by  an  ejaculation  from 
Myra's  lips. 

"Thank  heaven!"  she  exclaimed  with  fervour, 
"  there  is  aid  at  hand."  He  cast  his  eyes  round,  and, 
perceiving  the  galley,  uttered  a  fearful  oath,  and 
redoubled,  if  possible,  his  exertions ;  but  in  vain,  the 
galley  gained  on  him  every  instant ;  but  he  abandoned 
not  his  exertions  until  he  saw  that  they  were  hopeless. 
What  was  to  be  done  now  passed  rapidly  through 
his  mind.  Escape  was  hopeless.  He  had  a  brace  of 
pistols  in  his  belt.  Murder  was  in  his  thoughts: 
one  bullet  for  Lawrance,  another  for  Myra,  and  a 
grave  in  the  deep  sea  for  himself.  He  bent  his 
gloomy,  frowning  eyes  on  Myra,  and  drew  his 
pistols. 

"  Say  your  prayers,"  he  said  through  his  clenched 
teeth;  "for  before  you  shall  get  away  from  me  again 
to  be  another's,  I'll  shoot  you.'* 

"Have  mercy!"  she  exclaimed,  clasping  her  hands 
appealingly  to  him. 

"You  had  none  for  me,"  he  answered,  *'and  I'll 
have  none  for  thee.  Say  your  prayers,  girl,  and  ask 
me  not  to  spare  you,  for  I  will  not,  so  help  me  God." 

She  compressed  her  hands  tightly  in  agony,  and 
said  no  more.  Saul,  with  knitted  brows  and  clenched 
teeth,  spoke  not  either  ;  he  awaited  the  approach  of 
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Lawrance,  with  his  finger  upon  the  trigger  of  his 
pistol.  He  knew  well  that  his  sister  loved  the  young 
coast-guard  officer  with  all  the  genuine  intensity  of  a 
first  and  passionate  love ;  he  was  conscious  that  his 
death,  especially  by  a  brother's  hand,  would  break  her 
heart,  but  he  cared  not  for  that  j  he  believed  it  to  be 
the  intention  of  Lawrance  to  capture  him,  if  he  could, 
and,  therefore,  he  resolved  to  forestal  him  by  what  he 
deemed  the  consummation  of  a  fierce  but  just  re- 
taliation and  revenge. 

He  remained  motionless  until  the  galley  was  close 
up,  then  he  suddenly  sprung  up  to  execute  his  terrible 
purpose}  he  levelled  his  pistol  to  take  a  deliberate  and 
deadly  aim,  but  ere  he  could  discharge  it  a  hasty  shot 
from  the  galley  was  fired,  the  bullet  passed  through 
his  heart,  he  leaped  up  with  a  shriek,  and  fell  back 
into  the  sea,  in  which  ho  found  that  deep,  deep  grave 
he  had  intended  for  himself,  though  not  by  such 
means. 

As  his  body  slowly  rose  to  the  surface,  crimsoned 
with  his  blood,  his  eyes  fixed  on  Myra'sj  with 
horrified  gaze,  she  observed  his  reappearance,  and 
his  death  glare  was  terrific.  She  pressed  her  hands 
over  her  own;  when  she  again  removed  them,  the 
waters  had  surged  over  the  lifeless  body,  and  all  that 
was  mortal  of  the  unhappy  wretch  sunk  to  the  depths 
of  the  insatiable  sea. 

Charley  Rowe  leaped  into  the  boat  in  which  she  was 
seated,  and  his  cheering  voice  bade  her  fear  no  more, 
for  henceforward  he  would  remain  near  her,  whether 
she  would  or  no,  to  protect  her  until  the  return  of 
Clifton  Grey  5  or,  if  he  met  with  a  soldier's  death  in  the 
Crimea,  so  long  as  he,  Charles  Rowe,  lived ;  for,  in  that 
case,  with  his  death  only  did  he  consider  that  he  should 
be  released  from  the  promise  he  had  given  to  Clifton 
at  parting.  Myra  replied  only  to  his  promise  of  pro- 
tection by  becoming  senseless.  The  boats  were  now 
directed  to  the  shore.  Myra  was  tenderly  lifted  into  the 
galley,  and  borne  to  land  to  the  nearest  point  to  the 
**  Bonny  Bark,"  where  Oliver  Lawrance  knew  she 
would  have  the  best  attention  paid  to  her,  and  where 
it  would  be  his  painful  duty  to  break  to  Nelly  Waters 
her  brother's  fearful  death. 

The  passage  over  the  eea  was  performed  in  silence. 
The  keel  grated  on  the  pebbly  beach,  as  Myra,  heav- 
ing a  sigh,  recovered  from  her  swoon,  and,  being  put 
on  shore,  was  led  by  Charley  Rowe  and  Oliver 
Lawrance  to  "  the  Bouny  Bark,"  which  they  gained, 
to  find  Ellen  Fairfax  fast  recovering  from  ft  fit  of 
screaming  hysterics,  into  which  she  was  nearly 
relapsing  at  the  sight  of  Myra  restored  unharmed. 
While  she  was  expressing  her  joy,  in  tones  feeble 
from  exhaustion,  Oliver  drew  Nelly  aside,  and  said 
to  her : 

"My  own  dear  Nelly,  I  have  sad  news  for  you, 
but  I  know  that  you  have  a  strong  sense  of  right  to 
direct  you,  and  more  than  ordinary  nerve  to  bear 
such  tidings  as  I  bring.    I  may  rely  upon  you  lis- 


tening with  calmness,  and  bearing  with  resignation 
the  trial  it  has  pleased  God  to  impose  upon  you ; 
but  if  at  this  moment  you  do  not  feel  equal  to 
receive  my  communication,  I  will  reserve  what  I 
have  to  say  to  another  time. 

"  It  is  about  Saul,"  she  said,  sadly  j  *'  tell  me  the 
worst  J  I  am  prepared  to  hear  it." 

"  He  is  dead,"  he  replied. 

She  gasped  for  breath. 

"  I  did  not  expect  that,"  she  murmured,  hoarsely. 
Clutching  him  by  the  arm,  she  fixed  her  staring  eyes 
upon  his,  and  asked,  "Did  he  full  by  your  hand — 
yours,  Oliver  ?  '* 

"As  God  is  my  judge,  no,  Nelly,"  he  answered, 
solemnly. 

She  wrung  his  hands,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  fell 
on  his  breast,  saying : 

"  This  will  be  a  sad  blow  for  my  poor  father." 

A  hollow  groan  and  crash  was  heard  above  the 
stairs  at  the  foot  of  which  they  stood.  They  both 
ran  up,  and,  to  their  horror,  beheld  old  Waters 
stretched  on  the  floor — dead. 

He  had  overheard  their  discourse  j  and  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  desperate  fate  of  a  son  who,  notwith- 
standing his  faults,  he  loved  tenderly,  coming  thus 
abruptly,  was  more  than  his  weakened  frame  could 
bear.    The  shock  killed  him. 


CHAPTER    XXVIII. 

"  He  that  outlives  this  day,  and  comes  safe  home, 
Will  stand  a  tip-too  wlieu  this  day  is  named." 

Shakspere. 

V  The  bursting  shell,  the  gateway  wrenched  asunder, 
The  rattling  lausketry,  the  clashing  blade ; 
And  ever  and  anon,  in  tones  of  thunder. 
The  diapason  of  the  cannonade." 

LONQ FELLOW. 

"Glory  is  like  a  circle  in  the  water; 
Which  never  ceasoth  to  enlarge  itself." 

Shakspere. 

"  The  diu  of  war  'gan  pierce 
His  ready  senso,  when  strait  his  doubled  spirit 
Roquickeued  what  in  flesh  was  fatigate, 
And  to  the  battle  came  he  ;  whei-e  he  did 
Run  reeking  on  the  lives  of  men  as  if 
'Twero  a  perpetual  spoil ;  and  till  we  call'd 
Both  field  and  city  ours,  he  never  stood 
^o  ease  hia  breast  with  panting." 

Ibid, 

THE   ATTACK   ON   THE   QUAEEIES.        A  LETTEB    PEOM 
HOME.      ATTACK   ON    THE    GEEAT   EEDAN. 

^T  is  impossible  to  follow  in  detail  all  the 
movements  of  Clifton  Grey  for  the  few 
^1^  succeeding  months,  and  therefore  we  may 
say  that  he  was  welcomed  back  by  his  superior 
officers  with  pleasure,  by  his  «omrades  with  delight. 
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As  heretofore,  lie  was  unsparing  of  himself  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties,  and  his  attention  to  the 
wants  and  comforts  of  his  men  drew  down  upon  him 
blessings  from  them,  and  praises  from  his  colonel. 
Ever  ready  to  volunteer  for  sortie,  trench,  or  picket 
duty,  ho  was  one  of  tlje  first  selected  in  any  under* 
taking  of  importance.  Ho  oould  handle  the  men  as 
ho  pleased  ;  they  would  obey  a  gesture  of  his  more 
readily  tlmn  a  loudly  uttered  order  from  any  other 
officer,  albeit,  where  ho  was,  there  was  no  absence  of 
discipline.  Tho  sick,  the  faint,  tho  wan,  and  the 
wasted,  he  nursed  as  tenderly  as  if  he  were  a  woman, 
and  they  were  ohiUlrcn.  In  the  assault,  tho  storm, 
tho  repulse,  his  actions  wero  those  of  o  hero  ;  on  all 
sides  ho  was  praised ;  he  won  the  goodwill  of  every 
one  with  whom  he  camo  in  contact,  making  no  direct 
attempt  to  obtain  it,  and  he  deserved  all  tho  com- 
mendations ho  received,  for  his  deeds  wore  such  «• 
to  entitle  him  to  them. 

Since  his  escape  from  Simplieropol  he  had  been  In 
many  desperate  skirmishes  and  night  attack?,  but 
liod  yet  escaped  unwounded,  although  Sergeant 
Ilaverel  and  Mickey  were  both  again  wounded,  one 
twice,  and  the  other  thrice  after  Inkcrmann,  and  they 
swore  that  he  bore  a  charmed  life — that  Providence 
was  making  a  pot  of  him,  and  preserving  bim  in  order  ; 
that  he  might  be  set  down  quite  whole  and  perfect 
before  the  very  person  who  would  prefer  to  receive 
him  in  that  condition  ;  not  that  an  arm  or  an  eye 
less  would  turn  her  heart  from  him.  Still  she  was 
mortal,  and  she  had  no  more  desire  than  any  other 
young  lady  of  her  age  would  have,  that  one  she  so 
much  esteemed,  and  whom  she  looked  upon  as  her 
own  private  property,  should  be  shorn  of  his  fair 
proportions. 

The  registered  letter  he  received  safely.  When  it 
came,  he  looked  at  tho  superscription,  and  wondered 
what  fair  hand  had  traced  his  name  in  such  beautifully 
shaped  characters.  At  first  he  thought  it  was  from 
Sjlva,  but  the  writing  was  not  hers  ;  then  he  thought 
of  Preciosa,  but  yet  doubted  she  was  the  writer.  It 
was  not  Lizzie  Hasting:?,  certainly.  He  opened  it, 
and  the  first  words  greeting  his  eye  was  the  signature 
Myra  Aston  I  He  kissed  the  letter  with  an  emotion 
it  is  impossible  to  describe,  and  put  it  away  safely  in 
the  breast  of  his  coat,  nearest  his  heart,  that  he  might 
read  it  alone,  unobserved  by  any  other  eye  save  that 
of  Heaven's.  Alone !  it  was  easy  to  decide  upon  that, 
not  so  easy  to  accomplish  it,  for  soldiers  were  at  his 


>  oorand  bj  om  or  two  in  poMeeeion  of  tb« 
;  Uo  rappUod  htmMlf  with  a  piok  and  epMla^  and  toas 
;  stout  piMM  of  wood,  and  wboD  in  thedarkneM,  ooe*> 
stonallj  lighted  ap  by  the  bUaing  flraof  aJiot  and  shall 
from  the  English  and  Freneh  attacka,  or  from  tho 
Bttssian  lines,  bo  ttola  to  hia  oovetod  apol.  Aa  he 
neared  it  stealthily,  to  hia  aarpriM  b«  baaid  aooada 
proceeding  frotn  itf  ha  erept  op  and 
Cotaaok  within,  bomkj  oeoapiad  in  randatiag  ii 
fortablo  for  hia  own  oooopation.  Clifton  laid  down 
his  rifle  and  implementa,  and  ibrav  hitelf  aoddanly 
upon  him.  A  flaroa  atmggto  anaoad,  bnft  Iha  Boa- 
sian  contrived  to  tear  himself  from  Olifton'a  graep^ 
and  bounded  away  from  tba  pit  like  a  daw  towavda 
his  own  linos ;  bol,  are  ha  had  laaohad  a  hnadrad 
paces,  he  fell  pierced  by  a  doaen  boUeta.  His  form 
had  been  seen  against  the  sky,  and  his  fisai  heard  aa 
he  ran,  by  nnerring  mavkameo,  and  they  broogbt  him 
down  as  they  would  a  fleeing  wolU 

Clifton,  recovering  his  rifla  and  implwiiaula.  Cook 
possession  of  his  pit,  which  ha  aoon  tnmad,  throw* 
ing  up  earth  embankments,  and  making  a  small 
embrasure,  yet  having  a  good  sweep,  which  enabled 
him  to  command  a  large  portkm  of  tba  Bwefiin 
earthworks.  Dawn  was  breaking  whan  his  taak  wm 
completed ;  it  certainly  could  not  be  oalled  day* 
light  when  ho  found  his  work  had  been  already  de- 
tected, and  was  the  target  for  the  ballets  of  all  tba 
Russians  who  cotild  get  a  shot  at  it.  He  was  well 
supplied  with  cartridges,  and  he  rophed  to  the  sbota 
directed  at  him,  through  his  long,  narrow  slit  of  a 
loop-hole,  with  fatal  accuracy.  After  ho  had  for  up- 
wards of  two  hours  fired  at  every  foe  who  ahewed 
oven  tho  tip  of  his  feather,  he  was  left  in  oomparativa 
repose,  and  now  he  took  out  his  letter. 

He  read  with  avidity  every  word  of  it.  In  vain, 
the  booming  sound  of  guns  from  Scbastopol,  from 
the  Inkermann  heights,  and  from  the  EngUeh 
parollels,  crash  and  thunder  in  his  ears  i  in  vain,  so 
far  as  distracting  his  attention,  did  small  poA  of 
white  smoke  rise  up,  and  bullets  bory  thoneelvaa 
in  the  earthwork  with  which  he  had  surroonded  hia 
rifle  pit.  Ho  had  eyes,  ears,  observation,  for  nothing 
but  tho  words  before  him,  every  one  of  which  might 
be  said  to  be  photographed  upon  his  heart ;  the  tan* 
derness  of  some  passages,  the  general  sweetness  of 
all,  rendered  him,  when  he  had  brought  himself  to  tha 
close,  one  of  the  most  happy,  delighted  yonng  heroes 
in  the  world.     Somehow,  he  could  see  that  she  loved 


shoulders,  before  him,  around  him,  whenever  he  was  I  him-— the  style,  the  tone  of  the  letter  said  so }  yet 


awake  and  moving,  so  he  obtained  leave  from  his 
colonel,  on  being  relieved  from  the  trenches  that 
night,  to  occupy  a  rifle  pit,  on  pretence  of  having 
some  ball  practice.  His  colonel  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade him,  but  in  vain,  and  so  he  reluctantly 
assented  to  his  request. 

Clifton  had  selected  his  pit ;  it  was  one  which  had 
boen    unoccupied   for   gome   time,    because    it    was 


there  was  not  one  word  there  which  her  mother  in 
reading  would  have  condemned — yet,  perhaps^  aha 
might  have  hesitated  to  have  accorded  her  fr«>  con- 
sent to  the  closing  words,  "  Tours,  ever  affectionately, 
Myra  Aston." 

"  *  Yours,  ever  affectionately,* "  he  repeated,  as  he 
kissed  the  words  again  and  again.  "Aye,  Myra, 
ever,  for  ever,  ever   vours  affect ionatt'lr,    wfi!^<»  life 
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beats  within  this  frame.  At  last  tlie  ice  is  broken, 
and  fate  smiles  upon  me.  My  destiny  is  united  with 
hers,  that  I  feel  j  I  love  her  truly  and  devotedly, 
that  I  know;  I  will  wia  her  and  wear  her,  God 
willing,  that  I  swear.  Oh,  that  I  may  be  able  to  per- 
form some  deed  in  her  honor,  as  did  the  knights  of 
old.  Well,  I  can  try,  though  the  warfare  is  of  a 
different  character  to  that  employed  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  Still,  an  act  of  gallantry  tells  the  same, 
and- what's  this?" 

From  the  ground  he  picked  up  a  narrow-folded 
piece  of  silver  paper ;  it  had  evidently  fallen  out  of 
the  letter;  it  contained  a  lock  of  hair.  He  knew  it; 
it  was  Myra's  hair.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Aston  might  not 
have  approved  of  that  being  inserted  in  the  letter  j 
nevertheless,  there  it  was.  The  paper  ran  a  risk  of 
being  spoiled ;  it  was  kissed  so  much,  and  then  that 
went  close  to  his  heart  in  the  safest  place  he  could 
find  for  it. 

*'  Your  cayaliers  sans  petir  et  sans  reproche  wear 
the  colours  of  their  ladies  on  their  breasts  or  shoulders ; 
I  have  mine  near  my  throbbing  heart,  and  I  will  do 
honour  to  it  or  perish,"  he  exclaimed,  placing  it  care- 
fully, and  then  taking  up  his  rifle,  and  peering 
cautiously  through  his  small  embrasure.  lie  did  this 
in  time.  He  had  not  noticed  that  rather  a  heavy 
eliower  of  bullets  had  whistled  over,  about,  and  into 
his  pit,  a  short  time  previously;  for  "Yours,  ever 
affectionately,"  was  floating  about  in  his  eyes ;  but 
now  he  observed,  to  his  startled  surprise,  three 
llussian  sharpshooters  making  a  dead  rush  at  his  pit. 
Several  shots  were  fired  at  them,  but  missed.  Crack  ! 
went  his  rifle,  and  one  fell ;  he  snatched  up  the  rifle 
which  the  Russian  whom  he  had  found  there  had 
left ;  fortunately  it  was  loaded ;  there  was  no  time 
for  thought,  less  for  aim.  Bang !  he  discharged  it, 
and  the  second  fell  from  its  aim.  The  third  Cossack 
was  now  at  the  pit,  but  Clifton  met  him  with  the 
muzzle  of  bis  rifle,  and  forced  him  back.  He  then 
sprung  up  on  to  the  outer  edge,  clubbed  his  musket, 
and  swinging  it  round  his  head  like  lightning,  it  de- 
scended with  a  terrific  crash,  and  the  Russian  fell 
brained.  He  stood  up,  waved  his  hand,  and  gave  a 
lusty  cheer.  A  hail  of  bullets  poured,  and  one  bit 
him,  passing  through  the  fleshy  part  of  his  left  arm. 
He  waved  his  rifle,  gave  another  cheer,  and  dived 
into  his  pit  again,  the  feat  eliciting  cheers  right  and 
left  from  friend  and  foe. 

It  was  night,  dark  and  stormy,  before  he  quitted 
his  lair,  and  then  it  was  only  when  one  of  the  gallant 
Rifles,  who  had  been  eagerly  watching  his  oppor- 
tunity, had  made  for  the  hazardous  post,  and  filled 
it,  that  Clifton  quitted  it  with  credit  to  his  country 
and  honour  to  himself. 

Thus  passed  the  successive  days,  with  our  hero 
always  occupied  by  military  duties,  rarely  missing 
posts  of  danger,  because  they  were  posts  of  honour. 
Time  wore  on ;  the  loud  wailing  cry  of  famine,  sick- 


ness, devastation,  and  death,  arising  from  blind  and 
blundering  incapacity,  had  been  responded  to  by  an 
indignant  and  sympathising  nation;  the  evils  com- 
plained of  had  been  partially  remedied  by  the  bene- 
volent offerings  of  the  public,  and  increased  activity 
in  the  various  Departments  which  had  been  before 
inactive  and  inoperative.  Ministers  were  put  on 
their  trial,  and  sought  to  redeem  their  short-comings. 
Those  ministering  angels,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
the  nurses  banded  under  the  angeUc  Miss  Nightingale, 
had  brought  consolation,  comfort,  and  relief  to  the 
fevered,  dying  soldiers.  Clothing,  huts,  tents,  were 
sent  in  profusion,  and  military  stores,  fabulous  in 
quantity,  were  supplied.  The  shorn  battalions  were 
restored  to  their  proper  number,  and  once  more  the 
British  army  mustered  in  pride  and  strength,  and 
health,  yet  greater  in  number  than  when  it  had 
landed  in  the  Crimea. 

Clifton  had  passed  through  every  phase  with  credit 
— through  many  with  distinction — through  all  with 
honour.  Several  times  his  name  had  been  brought 
before  the  General  Commanding-in-chief,  Lord  Raglan, 
as  the  hero  of  some  dashing  exploit,  and  the  heart  of 
that  gallant  soldier  warmed  as  he  heard  the  narration ; 
he  privately  sent  to  the  war-ofBce  a  hope  that  the 
merits  of  so  brave  and  valuable  member  of  the  sub» 
ordinate  in  command  would  not  pass  unrewarded. 

Clifton,  during  this  after  period  of  which  we  speak, 
had  written  at  length  to  Myra ;  he  had  not  forgotten 
that  though  he  might  love,  and  the  maiden  to  whom 
he  addressed  his  letter  might  love  too,  no  acknow* 
ledgment  on  either  side  had  taken  place,  nor  a  sen- 
tence or  intimation  actually  expressive  of  it  had  passed 
between  them.  He  remembered  upon  what  terms  he 
had  asked  Myra  to  write  to  him.  He  had  not  for- 
gotten in  what  character  he  had  assured  her  he 
should  communicate  his  progress  to  her,  and  in  the 
composition  of  his  letter  he  did  not  once  lose  sight 
of  this  throughout — it  was  respectful,  if  tenderly  so. 
Still  he  lost  not  sight  of  their  respective  positions, 
nor  trenched  upon  one  which,  though  he  hoped  for 
and  thought  would  be,  had  not  yet  been  granted  to 
him.  There  was  an  air  of  manly  sincerity  in  his  obser- 
vations and  expressions  of  good-will  towards  her  and 
her  mother,  nothing  adulatory  or  fulsome ;  his  history 
of  himself  was  modest,  but  the  mere  mention  of  the 
different  struggles  in  which  ho  had  been  engaged, 
itself  told  a  tale  flattering  to  his  bravery.  When  he 
had  completed  his  epistle,  he,  too,  registered  it,  and 
directed  it  to  the  old  place,  Arundel,  as  she  had 
desired,  but  to  the  residence  of  Mr.  Fairfax.  It  need 
hardly  be  added  he  sent  kind  remembrances  to  the 
pretty  Ellen  and  to  Charley  Rowe,  fcoth  of  whom 
were  in  ccstacies  on  receiving  them,  and  at  hearing 
how  free  he  had  passed  through  fire  and  bloodshed — 
how  well  he  had  advanced— how  nobly  he  deserved 
the  promotion  he  had  received. 

CUfton  received,  too,  a  packet  from  Sylva,  in  which 
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the  liistory,  intercepted  by  Captain  Winslow,  wai  re- 
peated. Its  contents  told  of  a  lost  child,  heir  to  great 
wealth,  and  catablishod  a  chain  of  evidence  reapeoting 
him  to  prove  his  title  and  claim  to  the  ])ro|)erty  up  to 
liis  third  year.  From  that  time  ho  had  been  missiog, 
and  attempts  to  find  liim  bad  hitherto  failed  {  but 
Sylva  reiterated  her  belief  that  from  the  extra* 
ordinary  resemblance  he  bore  to  the  father  of 
the  missing  child,  ho  must  be  him  whom  they 
sought,  and  brother  to  her,  Sylvo,  and  Prcciosa, 
the  link  wanting  to  prove  their  relationship  having 
been  discovered.  In  Clifton's  letter  to  Myra,  ho  gave 
her  the  heads  of  Sylva's  communication,  but  con- 
fessed he  was  at  a  loss  how  to  supply  the  connecting 
link,  for  his  earliest  memory  was  confined  to  the 
nursery  of  Mr.  Jayno,  and  he  knew  nothing  what- 
ever  of  his  origin  but  what  Mr.  Jayne  had  told  him. 
The  accidental  mention  of  this  matter  had  an  im- 
portant result,  but  we  must  not  anticipate.  He  re- 
plied to  Sylva,  thanking  her  for  the  worm  interest  she 
had  displayed,  urged  by  mere  suppositions,  and  in- 
formed her  with  regret  that  he  could  supply  her  with 
less  information  concerning  himself  than  Mr.  Jayne, 
with  whom  she  was  residing ;  but  he  saw  that  there 
was  still  a  missing  link,  which  he  might  be  oble  to, 
supply,  that  he  had  written  a  letter  to  Captain 
Eimanoff,  a  Eussian  ofllcer  resident  at  Moscow,  to 
obtain  it  for  him,  and  as  soon  as  ho  received  it  he 
would  forward  it  to  her,  but  some  time  must  elapse, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  adopt  round-about  means  to  get 
his  letter  to  its  destination. 

June  commenced;  the  siege  was  dragging  its  slow 
length  along,  but  an  enormous  gathering  of  guns 
into  position  foreshadowed  another  opening  of  the 
ball,  as  the  commencement  of  the  successive  bom- 
bardments were  called  ;  and  on  the  Gth  of  June,  157 
guns  and  mortars  on  the  English  side,  and  300  on 
tho  French,  opened  upon  Sebastopol,  or  rather,  its 
outworks,  filling  tho  neighbourhood,  and  miles 
round,  with  its  deafening  clamour.  The  Redan,  the 
Malakhoff,  the  Garden  Battery,  all  were  subjected  to 
a  terrific  fire  throughout  the  day,  hotter,  indeed, 
than  the  Russians  could  bear,  for  they  replied  to  it 
only  ineffectually,  the  iron  hail  ploughing  up  the  earth, 
and  tumbling  into  crashing  ruins  tlie  suburbs  and 
various  points  of  the  objects  attacked.  Men  were 
told  off,  and  at  last  it  was  expected  that  a  "go  in"  at 
Sebastopol  was  to  be  allowed,  but  the  night  passed 
away,  and  no  such  order  was  issued ;  the  men  were 
eager,  anxious,  and  disappointed,  comforting  themselves 
alone  under  the  idea  that  the  Commanders-in-Chief 
knew  best.  The  firing  was  kept  up,  however,  and  on 
the  following  day  Clifton  observed,  with  anxiety, 
the  progress  of  the  bombardment.  The  perpetual 
hiss  and  crack  of  shells,  the  booming  of  heavy  guns,  the 
deafening  roar  of  heaven-knows-how-many  pounders 
only  served  to  animate  and  excite  him.  He  now  had 
hope  of  reward— he  thought  of  Myra— he  longed  for 


•ome  op|)ortanitj  of  perfdMinliig  ft  dariof  ael  fi>r  her 
sake,  that  she  might  be  proud  of  him,  and  he  mw  ibfti 
it  wa«  coming.  AU  day  »  etreftm  of  men  and  oflken 
crowding  into  tb«  trtneliM  ftnnoqnood  that  a^ma 
important  underiakiiig  waa  in  prograa,  and  at 
length  it  transpired  thai  tho  Fraodi  wore  to  taka 
tho  Mamelon,  and  ottra  iha  qoarrka.  CliAon 
preaaed  forward,  and  Yolunteerad,  aa  hb  own  rcfi- 
ment  was  not  ordered  out,  and  ha  raoftivad  ptrataaJoii^ 
to  hi«  joy,  to  join,  ilia  tall  figura  aooa  nuidc  htm 
conspicuous,  aa  did  bia  Guard'a  uniform  ;  and  when 
the  rocket  soared  into  the  air  as  a  signal  for  the  man  to 
dart  into  tho  quarries,  Clifton  Grey,  with  spirit- 
stirring  shout,  gripped  his  rifle,  and  rushed  oat  lika 
a  deer,  outpacing  his  comradea,  and  leading  thaoi  tea 
yards  in  advance. 

'*  Who  is  that  ?"  cried  Lord  Baglan  to  ooa  of  hit 
stair  near  him,  as  he  pointed  to  our  hero.    The 
looked  through  bis  glaas. 

"  Sergeant  Grey,  of  the  Guarda,  mj  lord,* 
tho  officer,  excitedly. 

"One  Clifton  Grey,"  exclaimed  his  lordship. 

*'  The  same,  my  lord,"  returned  the  officer. 

"Brave  fellow!  he  will  be  killed,"  exolaimcd  hb 
lordship,  watching  the  result  of  what  appeared  little 
less  than  an  act  of  madneaa ;  but  he  waa  not  killed, 
and,  entering  the  quarriea,  bajonetted  the  first  foe, 
and  made  good  his  position.  A  wild  jell  behind  hioft 
told  him  that  Micky  Dunigan  bad  also  Tolunteered, 
and  was  after  him  at  a  pace  almoat  equal  to  his  own. 
He  came  in  with  a  dash,  and  firing  hb  deadly  rifle  at 
close  quarters,  supported  Clifton.  The  noble  and 
bravo  men  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  the  quarriea^ 
animated  by  the  example  of  the  two  gvardamen, 
raced  after  them  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and  oame 
into  the  quarries  with  a  cheer  and  at  a  bound.  And 
now  ensued  a  sharp  bayonet  fight,  accompanied  bj 
flashing  shots  in  all  directions,  fired  with  rapiditj, 
and  continued  with  desperate  determination  i  flame 
darted  here  and  there,  leaping  and  springing,  carrying 
death  in  its  path,  and  lighting  up  the  darkness  like 
running  lightning  in  a  heat  hazo.  A  tremeodoua 
effort  to  retain  the  quarries  on  the  part  of  the  Ras«' 
sians  was  of  no  avail  against  the  resistless  brarery  of 
tho  British,  and  they  were  swept  out  of  their  strong- 
hold at  tho  point  of  the  bayonet.  Reinforced,  thcjy 
poured  back  again  in  maaseo  to  meet  a  withering 
fire  from  the  British,  and  CliAon  Grey's  Toice  might 
have  been  heard  far  above  the  din,  animating  the 
men,  and  leading  them  on  to  drive  back  the  fot. 
Corporal  Mickey,  with  lusty  voice,  ably  aeconded  him, 
and  the  brave  88th,  and  gallant  62nd,  answered  with 
ringing  cheers  the  exhortations  to  press  forward  and 
make  tho  place  their  own.  Throughout  the  night, 
these  tremendous  onslaughts  were  made  hj  the 
Russians  ;  six  desperate  efforts  to  retake  the  won  posi- 
tion failed.  One  most  murderous  sortie  was  made  at 
about  three  in  the  morning.    A  blaze  of  shot  and  shell 
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poured  in  from  the  Strand  Battery,  and  lighted  up 
this  ravine  of  death,  but  did  not  succeed  in  driving 
out  the  gallant  men  who  had  taken  it.  Now  was^  the 
opportunity  for  taking  the  Redan.  Clifton  urged, 
entreated,  implored  the  officer  in  command  to  lead 
them  into  the  Redan ;  he  had  been  up  close  to  it,  and 
had  seen  that  it  was  scarcely  defended. 

"The  men,  flushed  by  victory,  have  heart  for  it 
now,"  he  cried,  with  excitement:  "let  us  make  the 
attempt ;  my  life  against  it  we  win  it  gloriously." 

"  We  have  no  reserve — no  orders  to  go  beyond  the 
quarries,"  answered  the  officer.  "  My  orders  are 
to  take,  if  possible,  this  ravine,  and  maintain  it, 
and  I'll  not  yield  it  now  I  have  got  it.  I  would 
be  glad  to  do  as  you  wish ;  I  have  no  doubt  of  its 
success ;  but  I  dare  not  comply ;  the  risk  with  this 
handful  of  men  would  be  tremendous ;  and  if  it  failed, 
what  excuse  should  I  have  for  exceeding  my  orders  ?" 

"The  opportunity  of  winning  an  important  posi- 
tion," returned  Grrey.  "He  is  your  true  general 
who  seizes  his  opportunity  when  it  offers,  and 
depends  not  alone  on  mere  sysJft^atic  arrangements." 

The  captain  shook  his  head,  and  turned  on  his 
heel,  and  Clifton,  blackened  and  grimed  with  powder, 
turned  away  with  a  sigh  of  disappointment. 

"  Stand  to  your  arms,  boys !"  he  cried,  "  here  come 
the  Russians  again  in  force ;"  and  they  did  come,  but 
it  was  their  last  assault.  It  was  in  this  rush  that 
lance  Corporal  Quin  distinguished  himself  so  greatly. 
That  night  the  Russians  were  driven  back  right  into 
the  Redan,  and  when  morning  dawned,  the  British 
held  unmolested  possession  of  the  quarries.  That 
night  the  French  gallantly  assaulted  the  Mamelon, 
and,  after  a  bloody  fight,  took  possession  of  it. 

The  English  lost,  in  killed  and  wounded,  one  third 
of  their  force  in  action.  The  French  loss  was  yet 
greater  ;  and  as  Clifton  returned  to  his  quarters,  and 
proceeded  along  the  road  which  led  down  to  the  attack 
on  the  right,  he  met  the  pretty  Fanchette,  who  had, 
in  epite  of  the  shot  which  came  angrily  from  the 
Malakhoff  about  the  spot  where  she  had  crossed, 
come  hither  to  find  her  Henri,  who  was  either  in  the 
Mamelon,  or  among  the  wounded.  Fanchette's  little 
barrel  was  soon  in  requisition  by  the  wounded,  who 
came  thronging  by  in  the  ambulances ;  and,  while 
serving  out  the  liquor,  she  made  enquiries  of  some 
Zouaves  for  Henri.  He  was  safe,  she  was  told,  and 
in  the  Mamelon ;  he  had  greatly  signalised  himself, 
and  would  be  mentioned  in  a  despatch,  and  thus 
brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Emperor. 

"  Vive  VEmpereur !"  she  shouted.  She  kissed 
Clifton  on  both  cheeks,  and,  waving  her  hand  to 
him,  said  they  should  meet  again.  He,  accompanied 
by  Mickey  Dunigan,  went  on  to  his  quarters. 

Nearly  a  fortnight  passed  away  when,  once  more, 
the  siege,  which  had,  after  the  capture  of  the  quarries 
and  Mamelon,  languished,  was  renewed  with  vigour. 
On  the  l7th  a  tremendous  fire  was  kept  up  inces- 


santly, and  on  the  18th  the  several  regiments  were 
told  off  for  the  attack  on  the  Redan.  The  French 
were  to  make  a  simultaneous  assault  on  the  Malakhoff; 
and  once  more  Clifton  and  Mickey  Dunigan  obtained 
permission  to  volunteer;  and  this  time  Sergeant 
Haverel  joined  them.  He  had  no  notion  of  their 
having  all  the  fighting  to  themselves.  They  volun- 
teered, at  Mickey's  earnest  wish,  with  the  18th  Royal 
Irish;  General  Eyre  addressed  them,  when  ready  to 
push  to  their  destination,  the  Cemetery. 

"I  hope,  boys,"  said  he,  "that  you  will  this 
morning  do  something  which  will  make  every  cabin 
in  old  Ireland  ring  again." 

A  loud  cheer  followed  this  speech. 

*•  Sure,  general  darling,"  cried  Mickey,  "  I  know  a 
cabin  whose  roof  I'll  lift  off  wid  the  glory  I'll  win 
this  morning." 

"And  return  home  a  captain,"  exclaimed  the 
brigadier,  smiling. 

"  Long  life  to  your  honour,  I'd  go  back  to  Bridget 
a  giniral,  av  the  queen,  God  bless  her !  would  make 
me  one,"  he  replied. 

A  loud  laugh  followed  this  speech,  and  then  the 
order  was  given  for  the  skirmishers  to  advance,  and  a 
dash  make  at  the  Cemetery.  With  a  wild  stirring  whoop 
the  men  darted  at  their  prey,  and  their  ardour  proved 
resistless ;  the  Russians  in  defence  fled,  save  a  few 
who  were  made  prisoners.  The  gallant  18th  absolutely 
got  into  Sebastopol.  CHfton  Grey,  with  a  mere  hand- 
ful of  men,  stormed  the  Wasp  battery,  and  carried  it. 
And  here  he  maintained  himself  for  a  short  time ;  but 
though  he  shouted  for  support,  none  came.  The  Rus- 
sians, seeing  him  unassisted,  came  out  in  hundreds,  and 
he  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  relinquish  his  prize,  but 
he  made  for  some  houses  in  the  suburb  of  Sebastopol, 
and  there  he,  Mickey,  Haverel,  and  about  a  dozen 
of  the  bold  18th,  got  into  a  house,  and  from  the 
windows  fired  at  the  Russian  embrasures,  drawing 
down  upon  themselves  shot  and  shell,  and  grape,  but 
without  making  them  retire.  They  held  their  place 
until  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  hungry,  worn  out 
with  exertion,  black  as  soot  with  the  smoke  oC  the 
powder,  they  made  their  way  back  to  their  lines,  sad 
enough,  for  they  knew  the  attack  on  the  Redan  and 
on  the  Malakhoff  had  failed.  The  English  troops 
seem  to  have  been  moving  without  concert,  or  with- 
out a  definite  object — they  attempted  to  accomplish 
too  many  things,  and  gained  nothing  but  honour  for 
the  determined  bravery  with  which  they  fought. 
The  French  attack  also  failed,  and  once  more  there 
was  a  lull  in  the  siege — a  kind  of  solemn  gloomy 
silence — a  mourning  for  the  loss  of  many  a  brave 
officer,  many  a  gallant  soldier,  sacrificed  to  an  un- 
accountable mismanagement  which  will  never  be 
explained. 

In  ten  days  after  this  failure,  the  Field-Marshal 
succumbed — Lord  Raglan  was  dead.  He  was  much 
grieved  and  perturbed  at  the  unhappy  result  of  the 
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18th,  and  was  thrown  into  a  nerrotu,  morbid  gloomi* 
ness,  which  prcrented  liis  being  able  to  rc«i«t  the 
attack  of  diarrhcci,  which  seized  and  cnrriM  him  off 
in  a  few  hours.     A  prand  procession  at '  •  re- 

mains to  the  ship  that  was  to  bear  tht;  iiid, 

and  after  that  melancholy  duty  was  performed  the 
siege  went  on  under  Lieutcnant-Gencral  Simpson, 
but  with  little  more  satisfactory  progress — nay,  per* 
haps  a  little  less.  Sjrtios  and  struggles  took  plftoe 
for  the  next  six  weeks  j  when  Prince  Oortschakoff, 
now  in  command  of  the  Russian  armies  in  the  Crimea, 
conceived  the  idea  of  attacking  tho  allies  on  the 
Tchornaya  heights,  and  folieviiig  the  Malakhoff  and 
Redan  by  driving  them  back  from  these  positions. 
Upwards  of  50,000  Russians  were  assembled  with 
this  object,  and  they  crossed  tho  river  at  several 
points,  but  they  wore  met  by  tho  Sardinians,  French, 
and  English,  with  firm  steadiness,  and  a  devastating 
fire — tho  attack  failed  in  its  purpose,  and  the  Rus- 
sians retreated  in  disorder,  with  a  loss  of  six  thou- 
sand killed  and  wounded.  This  event  took  place 
on  the  16th  of  August,  1855,  and  but  little  hap- 
pened after  it  until  the  5th  of  September  fol- 
lowing, when  for  tho  last  time  tho  bombard- 
ment opened  under  General  Simpson  and  Marshal 
Pelissicr,  tho  Sardinians  a!id  Turks  taking  no  part 
in  tho  engagement.  At  daylight  on  Wednesday, 
tho  5th,  tho  signal  rocket  sprung  hissing  into 
the  air,  and,  instantaneously,  tho  whole  of  the 
lines  occupied  by  tho  English  and  French,  facing  tho 
Russian  works,  belched  forth  one  terrific  flame  of 
shell  and  shot,  and  continued  a  feu  d^enfer  without 
intermission  for  three  days,  at  tho  expiration  of 
which  it  had  been  previously  decided  at  a  council 
of  artillery  and  engineer  officers,  held  before  the 
Commanders-in-Chief  of  the  Allied  armies,  to 
give  the  assault.  Accordingly  tho  morning  of  the 
eighth  was  determined  on ;  and,  on  the  part  of  the 
English,  General  Simpson  decided  on  entrusting 
the  arduous  and  glorious  task  to  the  Second  and 
Light  Division,  under  Sir  William  Codrington,  since 

Commander-in-Chief,  and  Lieutenant-General  Mark- 
et 

ham,  the  first  named  holding  the  command.  The 
operations  were  to  bo  the  grand  attack  on  the 
Malakhoff"  Tower  by  the  French,  and,  simultaneously, 
an  assault  on  the  Central  Bastion  and  Quarantine 
Forts.  Tlie  English  were  to  storm  the  Great  Redan. 
Clifton  Grey  was  on  tho  previous  night  in  the 
trenches,  and  at  his  earnest  exhortation  he  was  per- 
mitted, when  his  company  was  relieved,  to  remain 
behind,  and  volunteer  into  the  storming  party. 
When,  in  the  morning,  at  the  appointed  hour,  as  the 
roar  of  musketry  and  cannon,  the  iron  hall  destroying 
everything  in  its  path,  told  that  theFrench  were  already 
pouring  up  under  the  gallant  Bosquet  to  carry  the 
Malakhoff",  the  signal  was  given  for  the  English  assault- 
ing column  of  1000  men,  composed  equally  of  the  two 
divisions,  to  advance  j  as  it  marched  out  of  the  fifth 


parallel  Oliflon  Joined  it,  «nd  wit 
loud  cheer,  Aoeomimiiad  bj  erieeof  **  U< 
fighting  Ovrdfannl"  tad  he^  with  grfttiiMtioB, 
took  -Uf  ptoce  with  iht  ■argiert  of  the  BeeraeC  eom> 
ptnj.  Fifty  yutU  Airtber  out  tiMnaf  Hiekj  Doulgin, 
who  &l40  Tolanteered,  alouf  with  •  bold 
Sam  Qoodrtm,  of  No.  6  oompftnj  of 
Both  had  teoreled  thffiiMlTOi  in  tho 
were  abeent  without  leare.  Sergeant  list ertl,  eetteg 
hit  knuoklot  with  rage,  h«d  been  ordered  o«t  on  out- 
post duty,  end  oould  not  get  A  ohMwe  of 
glory. 

The  disteoee  between  the  trenehee  end  the 
angle  of  the  Bedan  wee  nsfortanately  gnat,  Mld^ 
although  thetroopf  sprang  forward  with  rapidity,  the 
liail  of  shot,  shell,  and  grape,  poured  upon  them, 
mitted  fearful  havoc,  many  perishing 
being  able  to  strike  a  blow,  but  the 
advancing,  never  faltered.  They  were  np  at  the 
of  the  ditch  in  a  remarkably  short  space  of  time.  A 
ladder-party  of  350  were  preceded  by  a  corering 
party  of  2C0,  and  as  toon  as  they  readied  the  walla 
tho  ladders  were  planted.  The  frit  lo  tpring  np^ 
before  even  it  was  firmly  planted,  wao  OUftoB  Orej; 
Gripping  his  rifie,  with  its  bayonet  fixed,  eloee  to  the 
lock,  ho  sprung  up  the  rounds,  and  waa  oter  the  wall 
into  the  salient  angle  in  an  instant.  In  aeoompltah- 
ing  this  feat,  he  received  a  graze  in  the  tide  from  a 
bayonet,  and  a  bullet  through  the  fleshy  part  of  the 
arm,  close  to  tho  yet  unhealed  wound  ;  but  heeding 
them  not,  be  fought  with  desperation,  clearing  a 
space  for  those  who  came  leaping  after  him. 

"  On  boys  !**  he  shouted,  **  the  eyes  of  England  are 
on  us !  Let  us  redeem  our  last  figulure — gire  *em  the 
cold  steel,  boys." 

**Thrue  for  you,  Grey  darling,"  roared  IGeky, 
"  au  the  lasses  in  ould  Ireland  ara  waitbg  to  danee 
a  jig  at  the  bating  we'll  giro  the  Boothiani  thie 
blessed  day." 

The  soldiers,  pouring  over  the  walls,  fought 
hand  to  hand  desperately  with  thrice  their  own 
numbers,  and  soon  cleared  the  ealient  angle  of 
their  foe,  but  beyond,  there  waa  another  work 
which  commanded  this  angle,  from  which  a  perfect 
hurricane  of  shot  from  bristling  cannon  and  Rosaian 
riflemen  poured  upon  them,  slaying  heaps  of  gallant 
fellows,  who  were  now  in  desperate  need  of  ladden 
and  supports,  but  they  came  not.  The  offlcen 
within  the  Redan,  in  exciting  anxiety,  looked  for 
them,  asked  for  them,  but  they  were  not  at  hand. 
The  men  were  falling  fast— they  were  like  nX*  in  a 
trap— and  Clifton  Grey,  who  saw  the  imperious  neces- 
sity of  the  immediate  arrival  of  the  supports,  rolon- 
teered  to  run  back  to  the  parallels  and  hasten  them, 

"  If  I  am  shot  on  my  way.  Colonel  Wyndham,"  he 
said,  *'you  will  do  me  the  justice  in  your  report  to 
say  why  I  did  not  fall  here.** 

Colonel  Wyndham  wrung  his  band,  and  he  bounded 
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over  the  wall  into  the  ditch,  and  entered  the  shower  of 
shot,  but  he  reached  the  parallels  in  safety,  and  implored 
the  generals  in  command  of  the  storming  party  to 
despatch  instanter  the  reserves.  He  was  coolly  in- 
formed the  wishes  of  Colonel  Wyndham  should  not 
pass  over  unnoticed.  Hurt,  and  sick  at  heart,  he  re- 
turned to  the  scene  of  blood  and  slaughter — again  in 
safety — and  reported  the  message  he  had  been  en- 
trusted with. 

*'  I  must  have  supports,"  cried  Colonel  Wyndham, 
passionately,  "all  will  be  lost  without  them  ;  I  will 
go  back  myself."  Tiien,  turning  to  the  next  in  com- 
mand, he  said  to  him,  "  If  I  fall,  you  will  state  why 
I  left  my  post."  And  away  he  went,  hoping,  vainly, 
that  he  should  return  with  a  body  of  men  sufficient 
to  execute  the  proud  wish  of  his  heart. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  Russians,  'finding  that  the 
same  blind  mismanagement  which  had  marred  so  many 
glorious  opportunities  previously,  was  in  operation 
here ;  that,  as  on  the  18th  of  June,  a  mass  of  the 
British  soldiers  were  devoted  to  a  hopeless  sacrifice, 
without  the  assistance  which  was  necessary  to  enable 
them  either  to  win  a  victory  or  retire  with  the  least 
possible  damage,  they  poured  a  large  force  of  Russian 
infantry  into  the  salient  angle,  and  a  bloody  con- 
test with  the  bayonet  ensued.  Here  Clifton  Grey 
exerted  himself  in  such  a  distinguished  manner  as  to 
excite  the  spirits  of  his  fellow  soldiers,  and  animate 
them  to  deeds  of  desperation.  He  was  lustily  cheered 
in  reply  to  his  shouts  to  them  to  maintain  their  cha- 
racter of  English  "Die-hards,"  and  frequently  excla- 
mations of  approbation  burst  from  the  lips  of  officers 
as  he  rallied  the  men,  when,  overwhelmed  with  numbers, 
they  were  compelled  to  give  back,  and  with  a  rush 
led  them  up,  so  as  to  drive  the  Russians  again  into 
their  second  work.  For  one  whole  hour  was  this 
most  unequal  contest  maintained ;  fierce  and  san- 
guinary, conferring  immortal  honor  on  those  engaged 
in  it,  but  yet  a  murderous  sacrifice.  No  supports 
were  sent;  the  men,  exposed  to  a  withering  fire, 
■which  thinned  them  frightfully,  fought  on  against 
hope,  and  budged  not  an  inch.  At  length  an  enormous 
mass  of  Russian  infantry  were  forced  into  the  salient 
angle,  and  their  mere  numbers  enabled  them  to  oust 
the  British  troops,  forcing  them  to  retire  over  the 
wall  into  the  ditch.  Here  the  gallant  Ensign  Massey 
exhibited  his  noble  bravery,  fighting  like  a  hero  until 
shot  down,  being  hit  in  both  thighs.  CHftou  was 
one  of  the  last  to  leave  the  angle.  Sore  at  heart, 
mad  with  despair  at  the  failure,  he  stood  his  ground 
like  a  lion  at  bay,  and  refused  to  move.  He  clubbed 
his  musket  and  dealt  blows  right  and  left.  Bayonets 
were  thrust  at  him,  shots  fired,  but  he  moved  not. 
Now  he  hurled  a  fellow  to  the  ground  with  the  butt- 
end  of  his  rifle,  and  recovering  it,  ploughed  others  with, 
his  bayonet  in  a  frenzy  of  excitement.  In  vain  Mickey 
Dunigan,  and  even  fighting  Sam  Goodram,  who  loved 
this   dangerous  occupation  bo  ter  than  any  other. 


halloed  to  him  to  retire ;  he  moved  no  foot  of  ground 
until  Goodram  came  beliind  him,  whipped  him  up  in 
his  arms,  and  flung  him  over  the  parapet,  himself 
and  Mickey  following.  Partially  stunned  by  his  fall, 
he  uprose,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  party  of  bravo 
and  excited  Russians  leaped  into  the  ditch  after  them; 
here  Ensign  Massey  would  have  been  ruthlessly 
bayonetted,  had  not  our  hero,  who  had  filled  his 
pockets,  breasts,  and  cap,  with  cartridge,  in  addition 
to  his  ordinary  service  of  fifty  rounds,  covered  him. 
He  loaded  and  fired  as  fast  as  he  could,  using  his 
bayonet  when  closer  quarters  were  occasioned  by  the 
rushes  of  the  Muscovites. 

The  ditch  was  at  last  cleared  of  foes,  and  only- 
heaps  of  wounded,  or  men  who  sought  opportunities 
to  dash  across  the  open,  to  get  into  the  trenches, 
were  left  within  it.  Clifton,  however,  would  not 
do  the  latter,  but,  getting  into  the  broken  glacis 
outside  the  ditch,  he  there  constructed  for  himself 
a  rifle  pit,  and  he  kept  up  his  fire  upon  the 
walls  of  the  Redan,  in  spite  of  the  hail  of  bullets 
directed  at  him.  He  could  see  poor  Mickey,  once 
more  badly  wounded,  lying  in  the  ditch;  and  he 
saw  a  Russian  rifleman,  who  probably  was  the  man 
who  hit  him,  trying  to  cover  him  with  his  rifle,  to 
give  him  the  finishing  touch.  Clifton  marked  him, 
brought  his  rifle  to  bear  upon  him,  and,  before 
the  man  could  execute  his  cold-blooded  murder,  he 
fired  at  him,  and  despatched  him  into  eternity. 
Loading  again,  he  looked  sharply  out  for  any  other 
who  designed  deeds  so  ruthless,  or  who  attempted  to 
shoot  the  soldiers  passing  from  the  ditch  over  the 
open  space  on  their  return  to  the  trenches. 

He  saw  the  tri-colour  triumphantly  waving  from  the 
Malakhofii  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth  at  the  sight ;  for 
the  British  flag  was  not  to  be  seen  over  the  Redan, 
though  beneath  it,  wounded  and  slain,  lay  some  of 
her  best  and  bravest  sons.  This  repulse,  he  wa^sure, 
would  never  be  allowed  to  pass  without  a  struggle  to 
redeem  the  disgrace ;  and  he  calculated  that  another 
storming  party  would  that  night  be  formed ;  he 
resolved  to  make  one  in  it,  for  he  felt  sure  the 
second — or,  rather,  the  third  assault — must  be 
crowned  with  success.  Fortunately,  he  had  a 
supply  of  food  with  him,  which  he  now  brought  out, 
and  ate  with  a  hearty  appetite;  and  he  took  a 
draught  of  water  from  his  canteen,  which  tasted  like 
nectar  to  him,  though  a  fastidious  lady  would  have 
choked  at  the  flavor;  Ho  sought  for  some  repose, 
but  the  bullets  fired  at  his  pit  kept  up  such  a  spitting 
and  spattering,  that  he  found  sleep  impossible. 

Night  came  on,  but  he  clung  to  his  post ;  for  he 
resolved  to  try  and  get  into  the  Redan,  to  see  what 
vigilance  was  being  exercised  by  the  Russians  in  its 
care,  and  to  report  progress  to  those  who  purposed 
having  another  dash  at  it.  He  waited  until  he 
thought  that  the  men  might  be  retiring  to  rest,  after 
their  fatigues,  and  the  guard  fewer  and  less  observant 
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than  usual,  and  then  he  stole  cautiously  out,  and 
moved  into  the  ditch.  Making  direct  for  where  he 
saw  Mickey  Dunigan  laying,  he  came  up  to  him,  and 
whispered  his  name  to  him.  He  put  his  canteen  to 
his  parched  mouth,  and  the  poor  fellow  sucked  in  the 
water  as  if  it  were  the  very  breath  of  life. 

"Ah,  thiu,  G-od's  blessings  on  you  for  that,  ser- 
geant dear!"  he  murmured.  "I'll  do  now.  Faitb,  I'd 
been  kilt  widout  it,  tho'." 

"  Are  you  much  hurt,  Mickey  ?  "  asked  Q-rey. 

"  I've  a  hit  or  two  in  the  legs,"  was  the  reply, 
"but  nothing  bad — sure  I'll  do  well  enough  when 
the  dochter  sees  me.'*  Cheerful,  patient,  and  re- 
signed, he  submitted  quietly  to  his  condition,  where 
others  would  have  wailed  and  mourned  and  quar- 
relled with  their  fate. 

Promising  to  return  to  him,  Clifton  clambered 
stealthily  up  the  wall,  and  then  slid  over  into  the 
salient  angle.  To  his  astonishment,  not  a  Russian 
was  there.  He  passed  in,  and  clambering  again  over 
the  second  works,  got  into  the  Great  Redan.  Not  a 
soldier  was  visible ;  he  went  further,  and  peered 
cautiously  round  j  the  place  was  in  darkness  and  in 
silence  ;  he  hstened  intensely,  but  without  hearing  a 
foot-fall;  he  examined  it  now  more  boldly,  and 
ascertained  that  it  was  deserted.  Ho  now  took  an 
opportunity  of  gazing  towards  the  city,  and  he  could 
see  dark  masses  moving  with  rapidity  along  the 
harbour  j  he  saw  the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  waters, 
tliick  and  black  with  moving  troops. 

"Great  Heaven!"  he  ejaculated,  "the  Bnssians 
are  abandoning  Sebastopol.'* 

The  instant  the  idea  crossed  him,  he  retraced  his 
steps— sprung  over  the  works  into  the  salient  angle — 
over  the  wall  into  the  ditch,  quicker  than  ever  the  Rus- 
sians had  forced  him  to  move;  and  approaching  Mickey 
he  knelt  down  by  hia  side,  and  said,  hurriedly  :— 

"Hurrah!  Mickey,  my  boy,  the  Russians  are 
flying  from  Sebastopol.** 

"Wishha!  is  that  thrue?"  cried  Mickey,  huskily. 

"I  have  seen  them  moving  away— the  Redan  is 
abandoned,"  replied  Clifton. 

"  Ob,  thin,  blessings  on  the  good  God,  Sebastopol 
is  ours.  Hurrah  P*  exclaimed  Mickey,  with  more 
vigour  than  might  be  expected.  "  Sure  its  mind  the 
bit  wounds  I  don*t  a  morsel ;  an  now'  TU  back  to 
ould  Ireland,  and  see  Bridget  a  cuisMa  machree" 

"Aye,  and  when  she  holds  you  in  her  arms 
Mickey,  she'll  have  a  sergeant  there,"  cried  Clifton. 

"  ?lase  God,"  responded  the  brave  fellow. 

Bidding  him  lie  quiet,  Clifton  now  made  at  the  top 
of  his  speed  for  the  trenches.  On  his  way  he  was 
startled  by  a  sudden  blaze  of  light,  followed  by  a  tre- 
mendous explosion,  then  a  burst  of  flame  from  a  large 
building  on  fire. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  cried,  as  he  gazed  upon  the  dull- 
red  glare  of  the  conflagration,  "  they  are  evacuating 
the  city." 


He  increased  his  speed,  and  quickly  entered  the 
advanced  parallel;  here  he  found,  as  he  anticipated,  a 
whole  division,  the  Third,  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell 
and  Brigadier  General  Eyre,  swarming  in  the  trenches, 
making  ready  for  a  renewal  of  the  attack,  which  this 
time  it  was  intended  should  redeem  all  past  failures. 
He  was  speedily  recognised  as  the  "  Fighting  Fusi- 
lier,"—-" the  Fire-eating  Sergeant,"—"  the  Pet  of  the 
Guards,"  and  other  names  equally  familiar,  but  not  a 
jot  less  flattering.  He  asked  to  be  conducted  to  Sir 
Colin  Campbell,  when  he  learned  he  had  the  com- 
mand, and  he  was  readily  obeyed.  Upon  being 
brought  before  the  brusque  chief,  he  briefly  related 
his  discovery. 

"  The  Redan  deserted ! "  cried  Sir  Colin,  surprised, 
"  impossible ! " 

"  And  yet  true,"  replied  Clifton. 

"  How  did  you  discover  it  ? — begin  at  the  begin- 
ning.    Were  you  in  the  attack  of  this  morning  ?  " 

Ciiflon  related  to  him,  as  concisely  as  possible,  all 
he  had  done  that  day  up  to  the  entry  into  the  Redan. 

"You  are  a  gallant  fellow,  and  deserve  your  com- 
mission," exclaimed  the  brave  general,  glowing  at  the 
narration,  "  and  you  shall  have  it  too,  if  a  word  at 
Court  from  me  can  do.  Now  tak'  a  company  and 
reconnoitre ;  you  will  be  belter  able  to  examine  it,  and 
then  bring  me  the  report." 

With  joy  Clifton  retraced  his  steps  at  the  head  of 
a  small  company,  and  they  reached  the  ditch  un- 
molested, entered  the  angle,  and  from  thence  into  tlie 
great  Redan.  They  found  itunoccupied,  they  searched 
for  infernal  machines  and  found  one  or  two,  the 
connections  of  which  they  destroyed.  They  gazed 
down  upon  Sebastopol :  it  was  a  sheet  of  flame ; 
explosion,  too,  succeeded  explosion.  Magazines 
blew  up,  and  hurled  whole  buildings  into  the  air;  the 
flames  leaped,  and  licked  everything  within  reach, 
enveloping  it  in  ita  destructive  embrace,  and  leaving 
to  the  Allies,  as  Prince  Gortschakoff  said  to  his  im- 
perial master,  only  a  heap  of  blood-stained  ruins. 

Having  completely  searched  the  building,  and 
assured  themselves  that  the  Russians  had  deserted  it, 
they  returned,  and  reported  the  result  of  their  exami- 
nation to  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  who,  when  h©  heard  it, 
no  longer  doubted  it,  but  deemed  it  prudent  to 
remain  until  the  morning  before  he  attempted  to 
occupy  it.  He,  however,  granted  to  Clifton  a  fatigue 
party  to  bring  off"  his  friend  Mickey  Dunigan  and 
some  others  who  were  lying  wounded  in  the  ditch. 
Clifton  had  his  Irish  comrade  conveyed  to  their 
own  quarters,  where,  befora  he  considered  himself, 
albeit  he  felt  weak  and  faint,  ho  caused  Mickey's 
wounds  to  be  examined  and  dressed,  learning  with 
pleasure  that  though  severe,  they  were  not  at  all 
dangerous.  It  was  while  bidding  Mickey  cheer  up, 
that  he  felt  a  tightness  round  the  upper  part  of  his 
skull,  as  though  a  cord  were  suddenly  compressed 
there,  attended  by  a  violent  thrill  and  a  sensation  of 
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giddiness.  Ilia  eyes  bocamo  siglitloss,  bis  lips 
vibrated,  liis  teeth  grated,  ho  vras  conscious  of  no 
more. 

Sci-f^eant  Iluvorel  stood  by  bio  side,  watching  him. 
lie  had  noticed  his  haggard  couutcimnce,  bluckcnt-d 
and  begrimed  with  powder;  )ii«  lips  wliite,  parcliud, 
and  crusted,  as  if  salt  was  exuding  from  them,  lie 
noticed  that  there  was  stiiFonod  blood  all  down  his 
coat  sleeve,  his  breast,  and  his  trousers.  lie  saw 
that  ho  was  trembling,  as  he  believed,  from  over 
exhaustion.  Then  he  observed  him  swaying  to  and 
fro,  like  a  drunken  man,  froth  bubble  from  his  lips, 
his  eye*ballB  turn  into  his  skull.  Ilaverol  stretched 
out  his  arms  and  caught  him  as  ho  full  lifeless.  The 
sergeant  lifted  him,  as  if  ho  were  a  child,  and  placed 
him  upon  his  bed.  Ho  commenced  to  undress  him, 
but  was  compelled  to  abandon  it  in  despair:  the 
cloth,  matted  with  congealed  blood,  adhered  to  the 
coat  and  arm,  and  Ilaverol  was  afraid  to  remove  it 
with  violence,  for  fear  of  injury  to  his  comrade,  to 
whom  he  was  more  attached  than  if  he  were  his  own 
brother;  so,  bathing  his  temples  and  mouth  with 
some  cold  brandy  and  water  for  a  few  minutes,  ho 
then  darted  down  to  the  hospital,  and  brought  back 
with  him  Mr.  Surgeon  Wilson,  of  tho  7th  Hussars, 
who  quickly  accomplished  the  disrobing,  and  dressed 
the  wounds  which  he  found,  in  a  masterly  manner. 

"He  has  entirely  prostrated  himself  with  ex- 
haustion;" he  said,  "and  he  is  sharply  wounded. 
He  is  a  plucky  fellow.  There's  ninety  men  out  of  a 
hundred  would  have  sought  the  rear  if  they  had  had 
such  slaps  as  these.  Nothing  serious,  my  man,"  ho 
added,  as  Haverel  excitedly  put  tho  question.  "  No, 
no,  his  wounds  aro  angry  and  inflamed,  but  there  is 
nothing  that  can  not  and  shall  not  succumb  to 
knowledge  and  skill." 

"You  will  try  your  best  to  cure  him,  sir,  won't 
you  ?  '*  asked  Haverel,  appealingly. 

Mr.  Wilson  laid  his  hand  upon  his  shoulder  and 
said,  very  emphatically  : 

"If  you  had  seen  him  fight  as  I  did  at  Inkermann, 
you  would  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  euro  him, 
and  serve  him  too." 

"  If  I  saw  him  fight  at  Inkermann,"  almost 
shouted  Serjeant  Haverel,  astounded,  "Well  I  am 
danged!  I  should  think  I  did — I  wish  the  Queen 
had." 

"Wisha!"  murmured  Mickey,  "av  he'd  a  seen 
him  fight  about  that  redoubt  as  wo  did,  Sergeant 
dear,  sure  he'd  know  more  about  fighting  than  he 
does  av  cutting  a  poor  fellow's  leg  ofl'.  Musha!  av  the  : 
Queen,  God  bless  her,  had  seen  him,  its  sorry  I'd  be 
for  Prince  Albert's  cocked  hat." 

Mr.  Wilson  laughed,  and  bade  them  be  quiet, 
and  he  hoped  in  a  short  timo  to  bring  him  round 
again. 

Clifton  was  now  reported  severely  wounded,  and 
orders  were  given  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital. 


Mickey  was  also  carried  there,  and  it  was  not  a  little 
to  the  aatisfactioa  of  the  latter  that  he  foand  their 
beds  were  side  by  eide^  for  if  he  got  well  dnt  be  fore- 
shadowed the  nomberleee  little  kindnsesei  be  ahoold 
have  it  in  hia  power  to  dispkj  to  GUflon,  aad  he 
jetfned  for  the  opportunity  that  he  might  abew  how 
deep  and  beartiiBlt  was  his  gratitude,  and  how  glad 
ho  was  of  any  ohanoe  whieh  eoabtod  him  to  orioee 
it  in  any  shape,  howerer  humbU, 
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"Oome  horns  1 
Come  to  tho  brart«  thai  love  tbei^  io  the  eyss 

That  boom  iu  brightness  bat  to  f  laddsn  thlas ; 
Cotno  wtiere  fond  thoogbls  Uke  bellSBl 

Where  cheriabVi 


"  Come  borne  I 

Would  I  could  send  my  spirit  i>'er  the  < 
Would  I  could  yT\ufr  it  like  a  bird  to  thoc; 

To  communo  with  thy  tbou^ts,  to  fill  thy  I 
With  iheso  uaweurjlog  words  of  ; 
Come  home  P 
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'Till  now  the  stars  and  garters 

Were  for  birth's  or  fortune's  e 
And  as  oft  ia  sung  home  ( 

As  in  Golds  of  fight  were  woo. 
But  nt  length  a  star  arises, 

Which  as  glorious  will  shine, 
On  Smith's  red  serge  vcat,  aa  npoo  the  brsas>» 

Of  Smythe's  i 


"  Too  long  mero  food  for  i 

We've  deemed  our  rank  and  ftle, 
Now  higher  hopes  atd  proader, 

Upon  the  soldier  stnilei 
And  if  no  Marshal's  b&toa 

TriTato  Smitli  in  his  koapsaek  bears. 
At  least  iu  tho  war,  tho  chanee  of  the  star. 
With  his  gecend  he  shavea.** 

Fmics. 


COMB  home! 
MIS8I0K. 


THE  CSWASD  OV  TALOUB.      TOI  COM • 
THB  &£TUBir  HOMS.      VSQLA3fJK 


.  crLIFTON  GREY,  whfle  stretched  upon  the 
^'^l  bed  of  pain  and  sickness,  had  a  oon« 
viocing  proof  that  the  bread  he  bad 
cast  upon  the  waters  was  returned  to  him  ten- 
fold. Kindness  begets  kindness:  he  bad  been 
kind  to  men  with  word,  with  active  deed,  with 
money,  with  counsel ;  and  now  he  was  helpless  and 
struck  down,  battling  with  death— for  fever  and 
dysentery  attacked  him— it  was  as  if  every  regi- 
ment in  the  army  had  sent  a  company  to  the  hospital 
daily,  to  enquire  after  lus  health. 

OlHcers  sent  littlo  luxiuies  and  nourishing  things 
in  the  very  kindest  spirit;  the  men  also  procured 
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them  from  such  sources  as  they  were  able,  and  were 
far  happier  in  the  knowledge  of  his  acceptance,  and 
partaking  of  them,  than  if  they  had  thrice  the 
quantity  for  their  eelf-enjoyment.  Why,  there  was 
Mrs.  Seacole,  "  from  Jamaica,"  who  so  approved  of 
his  handsome  face,  and  yet  handsomer  conduct,  looked 
up  all  the  delicacies  she  could,  and  took  especial  care 
that  they  were  placed  within  his  reach.  Then,  as  it 
happened  that  Sister  Q-eraldine  gave  her  womanly 
tender  ministering  to  Mickey  Dunigan,  so  he  entreated 
her  by  the  love  for  that  God  whom  she  served  entirely 
to  exhaust  all  her  watchful  care,  her  thoughtful  tender- 
ness, upon  Clifton,  and  he,  Mickey,  would  make  a  vow, 
which  she  should  dictate,  and  he  would  solemnly  keep. 
She  needed  no  such  adjuration  :  it  was  her  heavenly 
duty  to  succour  the  distressed  or  helpless,  without  re- 
gard to  favour  or  preference;  but  she  recognised  Clifton, 
having  met  him  on  the  plateau,  and  she  remembered 
his  kindness  of  manner,  and  his  respectful  treatment : 
it  was  only  natural  that  this  should  have  its  influence 
on  her  woman's  heart,  and  so  Clifton  was  well  nursed. 

Again,  he  was  not  at  a  loss  for  society  :  there  was 
his  watchful  friend  Mickey  ready  to  talk  to  him  when 
he  saw  that  he  was  disposed  for  conversation  ;  there 
was  Sergeant  Haverel,  who,  whenever  off  duty,  or  he 
could  get  away  from  service,  would  come  and  sit  and 
talk,  and  read  or  sing  to  him.  In  addition,  there  were 
as  many  soldiers  of  the  Guards  or  regiments  of  the 
line  that  knew  him,  came  to  sit  a  few  minutes  with 
him,  as  were  permitted  by  the  regulations  of  the  hos- 
pital ;  and  to  crown  all,  many  of  the  best  surgeons  in 
the  whole  army,  when  they  knew  the  "  Star  of  the 
Guards  Brigade"  had  been  struck  down,  came  to  give 
the  benefit  of  their  skill,  and  their  good-natured 
observations  to  cheer  him  up. 

One  morning  Sergeant  Haverel  came  in  elated; 
there  was  a  letter  for  Clifton  from  Myra.  He  tore  it 
open  with  avidity,  and  found  that  she  commenced  by 
regretting  that  she  had  only  a  few  moments  at  her 
command  to  send  him  a  few  lines  iu  reply  to  his  letter, 
of  which  she  acknowledged  the  receipt  with  expressions 
of  warmth  that  made  his  heart  glow  with  pride  and 
pleasure.  But  he  also  found  that  she  had  so  well 
employed  those  few  minutes  as  to  completely  fill  four 
sides  of  a  sheet  of  bank  post,  and  to  cross  them. 
Without  referring  to  her  position,  more  than  she  had 
been  placed  in  critical  situations,  and  that  she  was 
still  iu  complicated  circumstances,  she  begged  him  to 
come  home,  to  purchase  his  discharge  even,  if  neces- 
sary, and  for  which  funds  would  be  found  him  ;  but 
to  come  home  as  soon  after  the  receipt  of  that  letter 
as  possible.  The  news  of  the  fall  of  Sebastopol  had 
reached  England,  and  she  told  him  the  impression 
was,  that  with  it  the  war  had  ended.  She  begged 
him,  for  his  own  sake,  far  less  than  hers,  to  come 
home.  She  said  there  were  some  strange  circum- 
stances connected  with  him  afloat,  which  his  presence 
would  alone  set  at  rest ;  and  she  begged  him,  if  not 


for  his  own,  for  her  sake  to  come  homo.  A  few  more 
remarks,  and  again  the  same  entreaty  ;  from  the 
commencement  to  the  close  of  the  epistle  it  had  only 
the  refrain  "  Come  home." 

"Come  home!"  ho  thought  with  bitterness, 
"  what  home  ?    I  have  no  home." 

Yet,  for  all  this  despondency,  when  he  thought  of 
his  isolation,  he  determined  to  go  back  to  England 
as  soon  as  he  could ;  for  where  Myra's  home  waf, 
there  was  his  home. 

While  he  was  reading  his  letter,  serjeant  Haverel 
was  spelling  out  one  from  his  darling  Liz,  occasionolly 
breaking  forth  into  snatches  of  ballads,  in  the  intensity 
of  his  delight.  When  he  had  finished,  and  had 
kissed  his  letter  a  thousand  times,  he  comforted 
Mickey  by  telling  him,  that  according  to  a  closo 
computation  he  had  made,  the  next  mail  in  would 
bring  letters  from  Ireland. 

"  And  then,  Mickey,  my  boy,'*  said  he,  "  you  will 
receive  one  from  your  Anna : 

'  Pride  of  every  shady  grove, 
Upon  tho  banks  of  Bauua.'" 

Mickey  smiled  with  pleasure  at  the  suggestion,  and 
answered — 

"Bridget  it  is,  you  mane.  Sure  it's  the  happy 
boy  I'll  be  when  I  get  the  paper  scored  by  her  purty 
five  fingers.  An'  I  ought  to  be  patient,  for  God's 
good,  sure,  an'  He's  sint  me  a  prisint  from  another 
swateheart  in  England." 

Haverel  whistled. 

"Mickey,"  said  he,  "I  did  not  take  you  for  a 
libertine. 

I  left  my  love  in  England. 
'  In  sorrow  and  in  pain,' 

but  I  be  screwed  if  I  left  one  anywhere  else.  Is  she 
pretty,  you  villain,  this  number  2  ?'* 

"  Why  dy'e  ax  me ;  sure  shouldn't  I  6oy  yes,"  re- 
turned Mickey,  with  a  feeble  laugh. 

**  What's  her  name  ?"  asked  Haverel. 

"  Sure,  the  swatest  name  in  the  calendar.  Mary, 
it  is." 

"  Mary,"  repeated  Haverel.     "  Molly  asthore ;" 
'  Mary,  I  believed  thee  true. 
And  I  was  blest  in  thus  believing.' 
I   have  a   passion  for   the   name  of   Mary.     Ah, 
Mickey,  you  are  a  sad  dog.     What's  that  you  are 
twiddling  in  your  fingers?" 

"Sure,  isn't  it  a  lock  of  her  purty  hair,"  he 
replied. 

Haverel  took  the  paper  banded  to  him,  and 
opened  it.  It  contained  a  lock  of  light-brown  hair, 
plaited  in  three,  and  tied  with  blue  and  yellow  silk 
threads.  While  Haverel  was  examining  it,  Clifton 
turned  his  large  sunken  eyes  upon  Mickey  Dunigan, 
and  said — 

"  Mickey,  I  wrote  a  long  letter  for  you  to  a  poor 
girl  in  Ireland,  who,  judging  from  the  letter  she  has 
sent  you,  has  her  whole  existence  bound  up  in  you. 
I  have  always  believed    you    truthful,   tried    you. 
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trusted  you;  but  I  hope  that  yoa  aro  faitlifuli 
that  you  will  bo  able  to  explain  that  lock  of  hair  by 
soino  better  history  than  the  one  you  hare  giren,  or, 
as  Ilcnron  liears  mo,  I  will  have  no  more  to  do  with 
one  who  acts  to  a  poor,  trusting,  loTing  girl,  like  an 
accomplished  scoundrel." 

*'  Wisht — wirrastru !  musha  to  the  bad  likci  a?  my 
tongue;  sure,  Sargonnt  Qrey  dear,  its  joking  I  am. 
May  my  tongue  bo  blistered,  an'  my  soul  black,  if  I 
do  not  tell  you  the  truth  now.  Whou  the  packsgcs 
came  from  the  noble  people  of  England  for  the  poor 
shivering  soldiers  widout  a  shoe  to  their  back  or  a 
coat  to  their  foot — no,  I  mane — *' 

"  Go  on,  Mickey ;  never  mind,  we  know  what  you 
mean,"  interrupted  Ilavcrcl. 

"Well,  as  God's  me  judge,  I  had  a  flannin  shirt 
sarved  out  to  me,  on'  it  was  a  now  one,  and  a  very 
good  QUO,  and  warm  and  comfortable  to  a  poor  fellow 
who  needed  it  as  I  did.  Well,  sargeant  dear,  inside 
it  was  pinned  a  paper — a  letter— hero  it  is,"  ho 
handed  it  to  Clifton  as  ho  spoke.  In  this  was  the 
lock  of  hair.  The  superscription,  written  in  a 
humble  style  of  writing,  was  as  follows  : 
**  This  is  for  you,  And  I 
Hope  it  is  A  yonng 

Man ; 
If  not,  Give  it  to  one." 
Within,  in  the  same  handwriting,  were  the  accom- 
panying words  :  "  My  dear  Friend,  I  write  these  few 
lines  to  you  hoping  that  they  will  Cheer  you  A  little. 
I  think  you  are  dull,  but  God  will  help  you.     I  am   : 
A  young  woman,  and  I  hopa  that  you  are  A  young  : 
man.     This  is  my  Hair  Keep  it  for  My  sake,  from 
Maey.     You  are  now  laughing :  it  is  bad  writing." 
**  God  bless  her !"  said  Clifton,  earnestly. 
"Amen  !"  exclaimed  Mickey  Dunig&n,  reverently. 
*'  God  blo33  her !"  cried  Sergeant  Ilavere),  fervently. 
Not  one  of  them  laughed,  but  tears  stood  in  the 
eyes  of  all. 

The  gift  of  the  generous  hearted  girl  was  warmly 
appreciated,  and  if  she  could  feel  that  her  kindness 
had  been  rewarded  by  the  strong  estimation  in  which 
the  sentiment  that  had  dictated  the  gift  was  held, 
herself  being  included  in  the  favourable  opinion,  she 
was  well  repaid. 

"  Whatever  her  station,  that  girl  has  a  kind  heart,  ; 
and  everybody  about  her  likes  her,  1*11  be  sworn.'* 
cried  Ilavercl. 

"  '  All  nature  seems  pleased  as  she  trips  it  aloug, 
Her  smiles  make  the  lark  swell  his  rapturous  song ; 
The  shephei-ds  their  e;irc8  and  their  labors  forget, 
To  gaze  on  the  charms  of  my  sweet  Robinette.'" 

*'Sure,  she  was  my  swate  heart,  an'  yours,  an' 
every  one's,  any  way,"  cried  Mickey,  triumphantly, 
believing  that  he  was  offering  a  justiGcation  for  the 
slight  and  harmless  deception  he  had  practised. 

Clifton  Grey,  when  he  had  admired  the  lock  of 
Lair,  beautiful  both  in  softness  and  color,  returned  it 
with  the  note  to  Mickey,  and  said— 


"Keep  them  both,  Mickey,  and  give  tb«m  to 
Dridget  to  treasure  when  yoa  get  honao,  Be  aatored, 
that  when  she  knows  tlie  contents  of  that  note,  the 
will  keep  the  writer  affectionately  in  her  memory." 

"Its  hug  her,  she  would,"  laid  Mickey,  **nr  ibe 
could  get  sight  av  her  party  flgnre,  u  I  should,  tco^ 
an'  no  harm  done." 

"And  I,"  <^>o<I  narerel,  '*to  the  delight  of  mj 
Liz,  if  she  knew  it. 

"And  T,"  said  Clifton,  <*in  proof  tlal  tb«  a- 
quirite  emotions  of  sweet  charity  and  tender  btotfo- 
lence  so  nnirerfally  exhibited  by  the  gentle  wonen, 
and  the  kindhearted  maidens  of  England  have  DOi 
been  met  with  indifiiBronoe  by  those  it  waa  tnteodod 
to  help  and  aerre — nay,  that  tbcsr  open-handed 
charity  has  been  reoeived  by  the  raflering  annj  of 
their  nation  with  an  cnthosiacm  It  would  ghdden 
their  generous  souls  to  witneia." 

"  And  a  mighty  pretty  way  of  ahowtng  one'a  grati- 
tude," laughed  Haverel ; 

"  '  Her  rosy  Hp«  yoo'd  love  to  klm,  bat  then 
Tou'd  paoM  awhile ; 
Because  a  klM  would  inttmipi  the  iwinliiow 
Of  her  smile.'  *• 

In  this  way  did  the  weary  hours  of  illnefls  glide 
away,  and  months  elapsed  before  Clifton  or  Mickey 
were  able  to  leave  the  hospital  conTaletcent.  Tet 
this  desirable  condition  ot  length  arrived,  and  oar 
hero  was  once  more  a  tenant  of  his  tent.  He  waa 
compelled  to  wear  his  arm  in  a  sling,  and  his  appear- 
ance was  that  of  ono  who  had  but  recently  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  the  grave ;  but  ho  felt  all  the  symp* 
toms  of  returning  vigour  and  strength — he  had  light- 
ness of  spirits  and  cheerfulness,  and  the 
confidently  predicted  a  speedy  retnm  to 
Mr.  Surgeon  Wilson,  however,  baring  reoeired  a 
private  intimation— not  from  Clifton,  certainly — that 
;  a  return  to  England,  now  that  active  warfare  was  at 
an  end,  would  be  very  desirable,  declared  that  be 
needed  a  change  of  scene,  and  that  the  air  of  England 
was  necessary  to  restore  him  to  perfect  health.  Thia 
statement  was  conveyed  to  head-qnartera,  and  hit 
name  and  that  of  Mickey  Dunigan  appeared  on  tho 
list  of  those  invalided  homo  to  England. 

Clifton  made  his  prcparatiooa— they  were  not  manj 
— for  his  return,  and  now  longed  for  the  howr  that 
should  bear  him  away  from  the  spot  on  which  ho  had 
done  and  endured  so  much,  and  where  he  had  won  so 
much  honour. 

One  morning  he  was  summoned  to  the  head-qaar- 
ters  of  the  general-comanding-in-chief,now  Sir  William 
Codrington,  for  another  change  in  the  command  had 
taken  place.  Upon  attending,  he  was  at  once  ushered 
into  the  presence  of  his  commrjnder.  The  interview 
was  brief,  but  most  flattering  and  gratifying  to  him. 
After  a  short  colloquy,  he  receared  a  communication 
and  took  his  leave. 

Three  days  af^er,  the  Fir«t  Dirisioo,  under  Lord 
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Rokeby,  were  paraded  on  the  plateau,  and  were,  nftor 
some  evolutions,  formed  into  square.  Almost  imme- 
diately after  tliis  General  Codrington  arrived  on  the 
ground,  accompanied  by  his  staff,  and  Laving  inspected 
the  Guards,  complimented  the  general  and  brigadiers 
on  the  efficiency  and  healthiness  of  his  men.  After 
a  few  more  complimentary  remarks,  to  which  the 
brave  fellows  were  well  entitled,  and  which  were  as 
handsomely  bestowed,  Clifton  Grey  was  called  from 
the  front,  where  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  company, 
and  by  the  side  of  that  glorious  flag  which  proudly 
exhibited  so  many  marks  of  desperate  conflict,  to  the 
immediate  presence  of  tlie  commander-in-chief.  When 
he  stood  before  General  Codrington,  the  latter  having 
alighted  from  his  steed,  he  was  thus  addressed  by 
him: — 

"  Sergeant  Grey,  a  recruit  in  the  army  of  England, 
you  volunteered  into  the  Guards,  and  accompanied 
your  regiment  to  the  Crimea.  From  your  admission 
up  to  the  present  moment  you  have  bean  distinguished 
by  those  qualities  which  are  eminently  valuable  in 
the  soldier.  I  do  not  allude  to  bravery  and  disre- 
gard of  death,  for  that  is  to  some  extent  the  inheri- 
tance of  every  man,  but  to  cheerful  obedience,  strict 
attention  to  discipline,  great  regard  for  cleanliness, 
scrupulous  subordination  and  performance  of  duties, 
— the  first  to  be  ready  to  occupy  a  post  and  share  its 
dangers,  the  last  to  be  willing  to  leave  it.  I  have 
examined  your  case,  the  successive  reports  of  the 
colonels,brigadier3,generals,  and  others  superior  in  com- 
mand. In  every  instance  in  which  it  has  been  thought 
proper  to  make  a  reference  to  you,  its  purport  has 
been  to  extol  your  conduct  for  the  extremely  credit- 
able discliarge  of  your  duties,  and  the  highly  efficient 
state  of  the  men  of  your  company.  With  these  state- 
ments, in  every  respect  so  honourable  to  you,  are 
coupled  warm  eulogiums  on  thechivalric  gallantry  with 
which  you  have  led  your  men  into  action,  and  the  deter- 
mined bravery  with  which  you  have  maintained  when 
there  the  honour  of  your  corps  and  of  your  country. 
In  all  the  important  actions  in  which  your  regiment 
has  been  engaged  you  have  eminently  distinguished 
yourself.  Your  officers  have,  in  proudly  forwarding 
details  of  them  to  head  quarters,  with  great  pleasure 
submitted  your  name  for  promotion  to  a  commission. 
The  late  lamented  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Raglan, 
forwarded  the  recommendation  to  the  War  Office — 
Lieut.-General  Simpson,  ray  honoured  predecessor, 
supported  it— and  it  was  my  agreeable  duty,  after 
the  attack  upon  the  Great  Redan,  to  add  to  that 
recommendation.  An  ensigncy  in  the  Guards  is  no 
mean  gift,  and  the  Government  thought  it  advisable 
to  institute  very  searching  inquiries  into  the  propriety 
of  its  bestowalin  your  case.  The  resulthas  been  favour- 
able to  you,  in  every  point  of  view.  It  becomes,  there- 
fore, my  gratifying  office  to  present  you  with  this 
commission  in  the  Guards,  iorwarded  to  me  by  the 
Minister  oi  War,  with  a  request  that  I  should  inform 


you  that  on  the  circumstances  connected  with  this  pro- 
motion having  been  submitted  to  the  Queen,  her 
Majesty,  upon  learning  your  honourable  claims  to  it, 
commanded  it  immediately  to  be  despatched  to  you, 
accompanied  by  her  earnest  thanks  for  the  brave 
manner  in  which  you  had  helped  to  maintain  the 
honour  of  your  country,  and  with  it  the  promise  of 
the  first  vacant  lieutenancy  in  your  regiment, 
without  purchase.  Accept  it,  therefore,  as  a  tribute 
of  honour  from  a  grateful  country,  proud  of  you  as 
one  of  her  noblest  and  most  devoted  children  ;  and 
I  trust  that  every  comrade  who  has  witnessed  your 
performance  of  the  first  duties  of  a  soldier,  your 
bravery  in  the  trying  moment  of  fierce  encounter, 
and  every  soldier  who  now  witnesses  its  fitting 
recompence,will  take  it  as  an  example  how  to  win  that 
high  reward  which  wUl  never  be  withheld  from  the 
man  who  so  justly  merits  it." 

He  presented  Clifton  Grey  with  his  commission 
as  an  ensign  in  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  as  he 
spoke,  and  shook  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  at  sight 
of  which  a  tremendous  rattling  cheer  burst  from  the 
men  who,  presenting  arms,  saw  the  bestowal  of  this 
honourably-earned  distinction.  Three  times  did  the 
gallant  fellows  cheer  the  well-deserved  reward  of 
their  late  comrade,  and  the  band  struck  up  "  God 
save  the  Queen." 

The  proud  moment  had  come.  Clifton's  face  was 
as  white  as  marble,  his  heart  throbbed  violently,  and 
his  bosom  heaved  and  swelled  as  the  various  passages 
in  the  Commander-in-Chief's  address  affected  him. 
As  he  received  his  commission  the  bright  water 
welled  up  from  his  heart  into  his  eyes,  his  lip 
quivered,  and,  though  he  would  have  spoken,  not  a 
word  came  to  his  aid ;  but  the  cheer  of  the  men  gave 
him  the  wished-for  opportunity,  and  then,  removing 
his  shako,  he  said  to  the  Commander-in-Chief: 

"  General,  it  is  with  the  profoundest  emotions  of 
pride  and  gratitude  I  receive  this  promotion,  and 
the  communication  from  her  Majesty.  When  I 
entered  the  army,  a  simple  recruit,  it  was  this  honour 
to  which  I  aspired ;  it  shone  like  a  star  before  me, 
and  guided  me  along  the^^^Pli  I  have  pursued,  to  the 
door  which  has  been  thus  thrown  open  to  me  and  to 
others  in  my  condition.  I  have  esteemed  the  pro- 
fession of  arms  as  the  most  noble  man  can  follow.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  support  the  name  of  soldier  un- 
sullied; the  result  will,  I  am  sure,  induce  others  to  emu- 
late my  efforts.  I  shall  pursue  my  career  with,  I  trust, 
the  same  scrupulous  regard  for  the  honour  of  the 
army  as  a  soldier — of  myself  as  a  man  and  a  gentle- 
man. I  am  at  a  loss  for  words  to  express  myself 
with  the  enthusiasm  I  feel;  but  I  am  sure  that, 
having  won  the  prize  I  have  received  by  a  course  of 
conduct  thus  guerdoned,  I  shall  do  nothing  to  dis- 
grace the  promotion." 

General  Codrington  expressed  his  conviction  that 
he  would  not,  and  offered  his  congratulations,  in 
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wliich  many  ofEcors  present  followed  himi  among 
tbom  none  more  enthusiast icuUy  tlxaa  Major  Llndtf, 
wlioeo  promotion,  consequent  upon  heavy  loiNf,  had 
been  very  rapid. 

Sergeant  IlaTerel  was  next  called  to  tha  front, 
lie  was  commended  and  madestaflf  sergeant ;  and  our 
friend,  Mickey  Duuigan,  was  eloratod  to  the  rank  of 
sorgrnnt.  Tiio  troops  wore  then  marched  to 
quarter!,  the  hearts  of  our  friends  being  not  a  little 
gladdened  by  the  events  of  the  morning  parade. 

There  was  further  honour  yet  in  store  for  our  hero ; 
for  our  friend  the  Zouave,  in  accounting  for  his  com- 
pulsory absence  from  duty,  had  given  tho  details  of 
his  rescue,  in  which,  with  tho  true  characteristic  of 
his  nation,  ho  made  t)ie  performance  of  Clifton  little 
short  of  a  marvel.  Marshal  Pelissier  detailed  tho 
incident  in  one  of  his  communications  to  Marshal 
Vaillant,  Minister  of  War  for  Franco,  as  an  instance 
of  the  entente  cordiale  existing  between  the  men  of 
both  nations,  and  tho  minister  submitted  it  to  the 
emperor,  who,  ever  alive  to  military  merit,  sent  him 
the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Marslial  Pelissier 
sent  it  by  a  French  general  ofiicer,  accompanied  by 
high  compliments,  and  M.  lo  Zouave  and  the  pretty 
Fanchette  were  permitted  to  be  present  at  tho  pre- 
sentation. General  Codrington,  in  whoso  tent  the 
investiture  of  the  order  took  place,  informed  Clifton 
that  he  had  no  doubt  her  Majesty  would  grant  him 
permission  to  wear  it,  as  also  the  decoration  of  the 
Mcdjedjie,  which  the  sultan  had  conferred  upon  all 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  the  Crimea,  and 
to  which  he  was  therefore  fully  entitled. 

With  Henri  and  Fanchette  Clifton  passed  tho 
remainder  of  the  day  in  his  tent.  Henri  had  been, 
for  his  very  distinguished  bravery  in  the  capture  of 
the  Malakhoff,  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a  sous-Heu- 
tenrtnt.  He,  too,  was  going  home,  and  when  ho 
reached  La  Belle  Franco  tho  pretty  Fanchette  was  to 
become  his  wife.  Having  arranged  wliero  he  could 
communicate  with  them  in  their  own  land,  Clifton 
bade  them  farewell.  Fanchette  kissed  him,  when 
parting,  on  both  eyes,  to  which  he  replied  by  kissing 
her  lips  ;  and  then  she  praRied  that  their  first  boy 
should  be  named  after  him,  Clifton  Grey,  and  so  they 
separated. 

The  Himalaya  was  in  the  offing  with  her  sii»nal  for 
sadiug  flying.  Major  Linder,  invalided  home  in  her, 
had  got  with  all  his  effects  on  board.  Sergcnnt 
Haverel  was  there,  also,  in  charge  of  a  company  of 
invalids.  Sergeant  Duuigan  was  leaning  over  the 
side,  gazing  on  the  steep  cliffs  of  Balaklava,  and 
thinking  of  the  first  gem  of  tho  ocean,  and  his  dark- 
eyed  girl,  who  was  then  looking  at  the  winking  stars 
and  thinking  of  him.  The  steam  was  hissing  with  a 
continuous  drony  hum  from  tho  safety-valves  ;  the 
sailors  were  walking  round  with  tho  capstan,  with 
even  tramp  and  chcoriid  song  j  and  Clifton  Grey  was 
waving  his  cap  in  reply  to  the  cheers  of  a  vast  body 


oftroopt,  taea  of  hia  ovb  ragunMft  tad  others,  who 
warn  Uniag  tha  cliff,  ■■rnnhtod  there  to  pay  him  tho 
laat  tribute  of  ifeped  they  mighi  have  in  their  power  ^ 
so  long  aa  tho  armies  of  tho  Alliee  held  poaeeaaioa  of 
the  Crimeo. 

Now  the  anehor'e  wrijhod,  tho  b^ 
put  in  motion,  and  the  leriathoA  abip 
across  tho  waters  of  the  Bbok  flea.  Oooitoitinople 
is  left  behind,  and  Malto  ie  aooa  gained.  Whol  iMo* 
ciations  did  not  tUe  plaoe  loiao  I  Hm  brief  tiao  pe^ 
mitted  for  going  on  shore  ho  arailed  hiaaelf  off  b«l 
to  his  enquiries,  the  answer  waa  tetomed  thot  Ui 
mystoriona  friend  Sylfa  wae  yak  in  lingleod  Her 
last  oommnnieation  to  htm  waa  dated  from  tho  iwi- 
danoe  of  Mr.  Jayne,  and  there  ho  detarmioed  lo  eoik 
her.  He  carad  little  for  that  ganllamasi'ehlaekiooke 
or  insolent  remarks.  Ue  felt  perfoetly  independent 
of  him.  He  knew  that  he  had  been  paid  in  foil  for 
any  expense  or  trouble  he  might  hare  been  io 
Kay,  he  had  yet  money  of  hia  in  hie  ] 
more  than  paid  bis  expense  of  ooaiing  to  Arandd  io 
sunder  the  connexion  with  Clifton,  if,  indeed,  he  hod 
not  charged  it  to  his  account.  As  he  was  a  man  who 
did  not  make  to  anyone  a  present  of  his  ttme^  if  he 
could  avoid  it,  it  was  most  probable  ho  had  done  S0| 
and  Clifton,  knowing  that  since  that  period  he  had 
asked  nothing  from  him,  no  faroor,  indeed,  of  pay 
kind,  he  felt  that  seeking  an  interriew  merely  with  one 
residing  beneath  his  roof,  there  was  no  neeeaaity  for 
caring  or  heeding  the  likes  or  dislikes  to  hit  preaeaee 
he  might  think  proper  to  erinoe. 

Tho  run  from  Malta  home  waa  performed  with  re- 
markable rapidity,  and  when  the  coast  of  Snghmd 
rose  up  out  of  the  ocean,  Clifton  felt  a  powerful 
emotion  as  he  gazed  upon  it,  for  ho  remembered  how 
acutely  he  had  considered  himself  lonely  and  aban- 
doned when  it  had  sunk  down  into  the  bosom  of  the 
deep  ;  yet  now,  when  again  he  saw  it,  his  prospects 
of  position  were  far  superior  to  any  he  had  tmsgined, 
although  ho  hoped  would  be  so  soon  his,  his  chances 
of  happiness  infinitely  greater,  and  he  could  not  help 
anticipating,  not  far  from  realization.  It  was  natural, 
therefore,  that  ho  should  view  it  with  emotion,  that 
his  bosom  should  throb  with  a  ncrvou;  anxiety  to  be 
again  treading  its  shores— to  bo  where  bo  could  aeo 
and  confer  with  Afyra. 

From  Portsmouth  he  had  departed,  to  Port smonth 
he  returned.  Major  Linder  had  placed  him  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  himself,  and  warmly  cultivat^^d  hie 
friendship.  Upon  landing,  they  were  received  with 
every  token  of  respect  and  honour.and  '^•>"'-  -"  -'  •>re»s- 
ing  invitations  to  becomethe  gucstsol  '  Incn* 

tial  in  the  town  were  tendered  thom;  bnt  .li  aj-  r  Linder 
was  anxious  to  get  to  London,  as  well  as  Clifton  Grey, 
and  so,  after  one  night's  rest,  tiu 
polis,  at  which  place  they  arrivet^ 
at  ono  of  the  first   hotel*.      no;v  strange  London 
appeared  to  Clifton  again,  after  an  absence  of  twc 
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years !  What  an  iucessant  roll,  bustle,  and  turmoil ! 
the  camp  was  nothing  to  it  j  besides,  it  had  been 
situated  on  an  elevation,  broad,  expansive,  open; 
here,  everything  seemed  shut  in,  "cribb'd,  cabin'd, 
and  confin'd,"  while  the  thousands  of  persons  moving 
to  and  fro  were,  to  his  seeming,  rushing  about  like 
mad  persons,  all  looking  eager,  and  pushing  along  as 
if  oil  a  mission  of  life  or  death. 

When  Major  Linder  understood  that  Clifton  pur- 
posed visiting  Gresham-street,  with  the  object  of  an 
interview  with  the  young  and  lovely  Signora  they 
met  at  Sliema,  he  felt  an  inexpressible  desire  to 
accompany  him.  Ah !  how  well  he  remembered  those 
magniGcent  eyes  of  hers;  how  they  languished  in 
softness  while  they  were  turned  upon  Clifton  ;  how 
they  had  flashed  and  glittered  when  bent  upon  Cap- 
tain Winslow ;  how  dignified  their  expression  when 
they  fell  upon  him.  He  pleaded  so  urgently  to  be 
permitted  to  accompany  our  hero  thither,  that 
Clifton  did  not  decline  or  deny  him. 

The  family  of  Major  Linder,  to  whom  Clifton  had 
been  introduced,  and  most  kindly  received  by, 
placed  to  his  use  a  brougham,  until  he  made  his 
own  arrangements  during  his  leave  of  absence; 
and  in  tliis — a  handsome  vehicle  of  the  kind — they 
dashed  up  to  Mr.  Jayne's  residence.  Mr.  Jayne 
was  standing  at  the  window  of  his  drawing-room, 
talking  to  both  Sylva  and  Preciosa,  when  he  observed 
the  carriage  stop.  His  exclamation  of  wonder  at  the 
possible  business  two  officers  of  the  army,  "  bearded 
like  the  pard,"  could  have  with  him,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  young  ladies,  who,  of  course,  hurried  to 
the  window.  No  sooner  did  their  eyes  fall  upon  one 
of  them,  than  both  uttered  a  scream  of  surprise.  At 
the  same  moment  the  footman  entered  the  room, 
bearing  on  a  salver  the  two  cards  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  officers  below.  Before  Mr.  Jayne  could  adjust 
his  gold  glasses  over  the  bridge  of  his  nose  to  ascer- 
tain the  names  of  the  owners  of  these  cards,  both 
ladies  cried  in  concert. 

"At  home,  William." 

Whereupon  William  ducked  his  head,  and  leaving 
Mr.  Jayne  in  possession  of  the  cards,  darted  down 
the  stairs,  and  returned,  followed  by  both  officers. 
Mr.  Jayne,  having  had  just  time  to  mutter  *  Major 
the  Honourable  Cuthbert  Linder,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards ;  Ensign  Clifton  Grey,  Scots  Fusilier  Guards.' 
When  those  gentlemen  were  announced,  Sylva  ran 
up  to  Clifton,  and  shook  both  his  hands  with  enthu- 
eiastic  warmth.  Preciosa  was,  however,  not  content 
with  such  salute,  but  murmuring  : 

"  Heaven  has  blessed  my  prayers  with  your  sate 
return !  Preserver  of  my  life,  how  I  have  prayed  for 
your  safety."  She  threw  herself  in  his  arms,  and 
embraced  him. 

Mr.  Jayne  looked  on  in  wonder.  He  was  in  a 
most  ridiculously  embarrassing  predicament.  At 
first  ho  made  up  his  mind  to  be  cold   and   stern, 


because  of  the  past;  and  then  it  suddenly  struck 
him  that  he  was  rich  enough  to  be  independent  of 
those  who  had  employed  him  in  Clifton's  afiiair,  so  if 
they  were  offended  on  learning  that  he  had  met  the 
youth  he  had  had  so  many  years  beneath  his  roof  in 
a  friendly  spirit,  they  might  be  so,  for  what  he  cared  j 
besides,  there  was  a  prospect  that  he  would  be  proved 
heir  to  a  large  fortune,  and  that  was  a  material  con- 
sideration weighing  with  him ;  so  he  extended  Lis 
hand,  and  said: 

"  Welcome,  Mr.  Grey,  to  England.** 

Clifton  was  not  proof  against  this;  so  he  seized 
the  proffered  hand,  and  wrung  it  warmly. 

"  I  am  proud  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Jayne,"  he  said, 
earnestly ;  **  you  will  find,  sir,  that  I  have  done  no 
dishonour  to  the  name  I  bear,  nor  to  the  education 
you  superintended." 

"  I  am  quite  prepared  to  hear  that,"  replied  Mr. 
Jayne,  rubbing  his  hands.  **I  expected  no  less  of 
you." 

Major  Linder  was  now  introduced.  Sylva  at  once 
remembered  him,  and  a  strong  flush  passed  over  her 
features ;  as  she  did  so  she  extended  her  hand,  and, 
with  much  sweetness  of  manner,  welcomed  him  back 
to  England  in  safety,  after  having  honourably  shared 
the  dangers  of  the  campaign,  as  their  medals — one 
with  four  clasps,  the  other  with  three— testified. 
Linder  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips,  and  observed  that 
his  greatest  happiness  since  he  landed  was  his  having 
the  felicity  of  meeting  her  in  England. 

They  sat  together  for  some  hours  in  converse,  but 
it  was  not  at  this  interview  that  they  entered  into 
the  subject  upon  which  they  had  already  commu- 
nicated: this  was  reserved  for  a  second  meeting, 
which,  however,  was  named  for  the  morrow;  for 
Clifton  was  burning  to  see  Myra ;  he  was  restless, 
unsettled,  wished  to  see  nothing,  could  think  of 
nothing,  but  Myra,  of  whose  whereabouts  he  knew 
from  the  letter  he  received  from  her,  but  about  whom 
he  should  learn  more  from  Lizzie  Hastings.  He  was 
that  night  to  see  her.  He  had  wisely  determined  to 
let  the  interview  between  her  and  Sergeant  Haverel 
pass  over  before  he  visited  her;  indeed,  he  would* 
but  for  Major  Linder,  have  gone  direct  to  Arundel, 
but  was  disssuaded;  but  it  was  not  possible  to  have 
prevented  him  seeing  Lizzie  that  night,  to  hear  her 
account  of  all  those  incidents  which  had  but  briefly 
been  described  in  the  letters  he  had  received,  and 
then  determine  upon  his  course  of  action  iu  respect 
to  them. 
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"0  my  iioul'i  JoyI 
If  aflor  every  tempest  cornea  such  cftlint, 
Muy  the  wtudit  bl«)w  till  thoy  liavu  watceii'd  (l«ath, 
Aiut  let  the  labouring  bark  olirob  hills  of  MM 
Olympus  high  ;  niid  duck  again  M  low 
As  hell 's  from  hcavon  t     If  I  were  now  to  die^ 
'Twcro  now  to  bo  most  hajjpy  ;  for  I  few 
My  nQ\x\  hath  her  content  so  nbsolutu, 
That  not  another  coml'urt  liku  to  this 
Succocdii  in  unknown  fate." 

SllAKflPBRC 

"  Why,  hark  you  I 
The  trumpets,  sackbiits,  psoltories  and  Mua, 
Tiiboi-s  and  cymbals,  imd  thu  ahouUng  KomaDS, 
Muko  the  sun  dance."  luro. 

"Uo  shall  nourish, 
And  like  a  mountain  cedar,  reach  his  branches 
To  all  tho  plains  about  him  ;  childreu'a  children 
Shall  stio  this,  aud  bless  heav'u." 

I  BID. 


HOME.  HAVEBEL  AND  LIZZIE.  CLIPTON  AND  MY&A. 
TUK  MYSTEUY  CLE\KKD  UP.  HETUIIN  OP  TUE 
OUABDS   TO  LONDON.      THE   CONCLUSION. 

^^ERGEANT  HA.VEREL  liaving  Been  his 
J^^    men  safely  to  Bromptou  barracka,    where 

f^^J^  Mickey  Dunigau  was  compelled  to  remain 
for  some  little  time,  owing  to  i)rostration  occasioned 
by  his  voyage,  and  no  little  excitement  consequent 
upon  his  return  to  England.  The  surgeon  promised 
him,  if  he  would  remain  quiet,  that  ho  would  soon 
restore  him  to  health  and  strength,  so  that  ho  should 
be  able  to  go  back  to  Ould  Ireland,  and  to  those  who 
loved  him,  as  good  a  man  as  ever  ho  had  been  ;  a  com- 
munication he  received  with  pleasure,  and  with  pro- 
mises to  conform  to  the  directions  given  to  him. 

When  Sergeant  Haverel  had  fulfilled  all  the  duties 
he  was  required  to  discharge,  he  made  the  best  of  his 
way  to  London,  by  express  train ;  even  that  seemed 
to  go  at  a  slow  pace,  but  he  was  soon  whisked  up  to 
London  Bridge,  when,  obtaining  a  "Hansom,'*  he 
went  to  Baker-street,  by  his  own  iustructious,  at  about 
twenty  miles  an  hour,  if  tho  horse  could  do  it.  The 
driver  of  course  said  it  could,  and  certainly  he  went 
along  at  a  rattling  pace,  and  landed  tiie  Sergeant  at 
Mrs.  Stewart's  residence,  with  a  celerity  which 
he  himself  considered  quite  creditable,  and  Haverel 
was  well  disposed  to  reward.  A  tremendous  knock 
at  the  door,  loud  enough  to  have  been  achieved  by 
the  tall  footman  of  the  Marchioness  of  Londonderry, 
woke  up  the  echoes  of  the  street,  for  the  cab-driver 
knew  that  he  bore  in  his  vehicle  one  of  the  Crimean 
licroes,  whose  return  homo  would  be  welcomed  with 
the  greatest  excitement  aud  delight,  and  therefore  a 
long  and  vigorous  cadenza  upon  the  knocker  was 
precisely  the  proper  proceeding  to  be  observed.    Mrs. 


SUwaii  beli«T«d  it  to  b«  Um  Advent  of  a  UAj  of 
title,  and  Waroad  that  it  wai  a  tall,  moottaehiotdL 
and  b«ard«d  offic«r,  who  wautad  to  Me  MiM  "ftfiiitfc 
Mr*.  Stewart  gu«Med  who  the  oOoar  wti^  aiid 
luutenoil  to  Lave  a  look  al  him.  A  !••  mMl|y 
person  she  foaod  him.  ftha  warmly  and  hindif  w^ 
corned  him  to  Soglaad,  paid  him  mom  p%mUi  ad 
well  merited  compHmeote  upon  hie  brareiyi  as* 
pressed  her  regret  that  Mies  Uostings  wea  not  at 
homo,  and  would  not  return  that  eveiiing  j  but  sho 
immediately  oalmad  tome  tmeaej  reflcolioo  wbWi 
rose  in  the  gallant  MrfMot'a  mind,  hj  teUinf  hte 
that  she  bad  gone  to  pay  a  Tint  to  Ure.  Hav««l^ 
his  own  mother.  Haverel  et  onea  bade  bar  good  dajr, 
but  the  would  not  permit  him  to  laare  until  ha  had 
partaken  of  a  glass  of  wine.  While  the  left  tha  roMi 
to  give  the  nacaesaiy  diraetiona  to  lay  beforahten 
lunch,  Haverel  beoama  coneaiooe  of  pretty  CMia  •■&> 
denly  popping  in  at  the  door*«aj,  and  as  tnddtnly 
popping  out  again.  There  was  a  saeoeesion  of  tham^ 
and,  at  last,  when  the  face  of  a  pretty  dark-eyed  girl 
presented  itself,  he  Uughed  aud  nodded,  and  then,  lika 
a  naughty  girl  as  she  was,  she  nodded  and  laaghad  in 
return,  and  ran  away,  for  she  beard  Kra.  Stawart'a 
step  upon  tho  stairs.  Those  faces  wera  balonginf  lo 
Mrs.  Stewart's  "young  ladies,"  who,  learning  from  tha 
servant-maid  that  Miss  Hastings's  *'beaa'*  had  OOOM 
home  from  the  wars,  immadiataly  ielt  dying  to  eaa 
him ;  and  as  young  ladies  rarely  £m1  to  be  dying  for 
anything  but  tiiey  gratify  their  wish  somehow,  an 
Mjts.  Stewart's  young  ladies,  one  and  all,  had  a  paap 
at  the  beau,  and  instantly  considered  Miae  "fitthigii 
as  one  of  the  most  fortunate  **  young  ladies  "  in  tha 
universe.  "But  there,"  observed  tha  shortest  ap- 
prentice, who  was  busdy  engaged  plaiting  np  blonda 
for  a  bonnet  cap.  "  some  girls  have  the  ludc  of  it. 
I  have  often  looked  at  one  of  those  haadeoma  oAotfa 
of  the  Guards  riding  down  St.  Jamea*a  Paric  of  a 
morning,  but  he  never  takec  any  notice  of  me  a  bit, 
any  more  than  if  there  was  no  such  person."  Tha 
girls  laughed  merrily  ;  but  they  all  agreed  that  Jfi« 
Hastings  certainly  had  considerable  luck. 

All  this  while  Miss  Hastings  was  comfortably 
situated  alone  with  old  dame  Uaverel,  to  whom  aha 
had  brought  home,  as  a  preaent,  a  new  dresa,  whidi 
she  had  bought,  and,  with  the  help  of  Myra*s  maid 
Lucy,  had  made  for  her  at  night,  after  she  had 
done  her  own  long  day's  close  work.  It  was  so 
smart,  being  a  lustre,  with  a  handsome  pattern  upon 
it,  and  it  shone  so,  and  fitted  her  so  well,  that  it 
did  one's  heart  good  to  look  upon  it.  And  then  sha 
also  brought  her  a  new  cap,  quilled  up  so  ^'full**  and 
with  such  lots  of  tho  "  best"  flowers  in  it,  and  certain 
adornments  of  ribbon,  red,  white,  and  blue^  that  tha 
beadle  of  her  parish,  if  he  had  at  that  moment  seen 
her,  would  have  removed  his  cocked  hat,  and  made 
her  a  low  bow. 

Lizzie  had  dressed  her  up  in  the  new  dress,  had 
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pinched  her  in  at  the  waist,  and  patted,  smoothed 
out  its  wrinkles,  and  pulled  down  the  skirt,  arranging 
its  folds,  so  that  it  seemed  full  and  handsome  ;  and 
she  had  put  on  the  bran-new  cap,  smoothed  her  grey 
hair  tenderly,  setting  its  plaits,  and  giving  a  flower 
a  pinch  hero,  and  a  pull  there  j  and  when  she  had 
done  all,  she  turned  her  round  once  or  twice,  and 
clapped  her  hands,  laughing  with  delight ;  then  she 
placed  both  hands  on  the  cheeks  of  Mrs.  Haverel, 
and,  with  swimming  eyes,  said  : 

**  There,  there,  dear  Mrs.  Haverel,  you  can't  think 
how  well  and  how  nice  you  look.  I  declare  you 
seem  quite  worthy  of  so  brave,  noble,  dear,  good  son, 
as  you  have  got." 

!  She  kissed  her  affectionately,  as  she  spoke ;  and 
Mrs.  Haverel  returned  her  salute  with  warmth,  de- 
claring that  she  loved  her  quite  as  dearly  as  that 
dear  son  j  for  in  his  absence  she  had  been  to  her  as 
thoughtful,  affectionate,  generous,  and  good,  as  the 
most  loving  child  possibly  could  have  been.  Then 
there  was  a  silence ;  for  the  hearts  of  both  were  full. 
At  this  moment  a  voice  through  the  key-hole  of  the 
door  Bung : 

*•  •  There's  one  down  by  the  green  Savaani^ 

One  that  I  love ; 
Ah !  how  that  dear  form  haunts  me, 
No  matter  where  I  rove.' " 

An  affrighted  shout  from  Mrs,  Haverel— a  shriek 
from  Lizzie— and  the  door  flew  open.  There  stood 
Haverel,  trying  with  his  dim  eyes  to  make  out  which 
was  his  mother,  and  which  his  Lizzie;  and  there 
they  stood,  gasping  at  him  as  if  he  were  his  own 
ghost,  and  then  he,  with  husky  voice,  cried  out : 

**  Liz— Liz !— mother !— all  right,  eh  I  Here  I  am, 
safe  home." 
Lizzie  darted  up  to  him,  crying  hysterically: 
«  Walter— Walter !  O  thank  God— thank  God  I " 
He  pressed  her  to  his  breast,  he  kissed  her  with 
passionate  enthusiasm,  and  then  hugged  his  mother, 
leaving  her  arms  to  have  another  ardent  embrace 
of  Lizzie,  He  blubbered  like  a  child,  and  Lizzie 
sobbed  as  if  she  was  bent  upon  breaking  her  heart. 
Mrs.  Haverel  followed  suit,  by  crying  as  if  she 
had  been  distrained  upon  for  rent.  But  it  was  all 
joy, — all  pure,  right  down,  sheer  joy,  although 
its  aspect  was  one  of  grief.  And  then  they  all 
consoled  each  other,  insisting  that  the  other 
should  leave  off  crying,  which  they  did,  to  begin 
again  presently  at  a  word.  Then,  to  see  how 
Walter  Haverel  had  to  stand  out,  and  how 
his  mother  and  Lizzie  admired  him  in  his  bran-new 
regimentals,  with  the  tunic  coat  and  gold  lace,  all 
bright  and  glittering,  and  then  his  great  bushy 
beard  and  moustache,  which  his  mother  said  were 
horrid,  and  made  him  look  like  one  of  the  bears  at 
the  *Locogical'  Gardens,  and  Lizzie  didn't  know 
whether  she  did  like  them  or  did  not— not  that 
juBt   now  she  could    dislike    anything    belonging 


to  him.  And  how  he  handed  his  mother  out,  how 
he  laughed,  and  how  delighted  he  was  to  see  her  in 
such  splendour,  and  how  he  hugged  Liizie  when  he 
learned  'twas  all  her  doing,  her  gift,  her  making,  her 
management,  though,  he  added,  that  was  a  matter  of 
course,  for  his  mother,  of  herself,  never  cared  to  look 
smart,  or  give  her  clothes  a  fashionable  touch  in  the 
shape. 

Yet  al^this  time  how  his  eyes,  his  thoughts,  his 
sense  were  filled  with  Lizzie,  for  she  had  grown,  and 
her  figure  had  filled  out  more  during  his  absence. 
She  was  ever  neatly  dressed ;  now  she  happened  to 
be  prettily  dressed  in  a"  light  muslin  frock,  and  a 
pretty  riband  bow  upon  her  neck,  which  somehow 
directed  attention  to  her  face,  the  prettiest  ever  sun 
shone  on,  and  gave  back  sunlight  beam  for  beam. 
It  is  certain  that  Haverel  was  not  so  considerate 
about  preserving  the  beautiful  smoothness  of  this 
garment,  as  he  ought  to  have  been,  for  new  muslin 
dresses  ai'e  not  every  day  purchases,  or  to  be  had 
for  asking ;  but  then  he  loved  her,  so  it  was  im- 
possible to  keep  his  hands  from  her.  Then  they  sat 
down  to  tea.  Now  Lizzie  had  brought  a  nice  new 
loaf  and  a  bunch  of  water-cresses,  and  Haverel,  on 
his  way,  had  purchased  a  bag  of  tea-cakes,  enough 
for  six,  together  with  a  large  crab,  and  a  quart  of 
shrimps,  so  there  was  plenty  to  form  an  excellent 
meal  if  they  had  only  appetite  to  bring  to  it.  It  was 
all  set  out  by  Lizzie,  who  laughed,  and  talked,  and 
cried  in  a  breath,  and  received  every  now  and  then  a 
kiss  to  help  her  on.  They  were  all  falling  to, 
when  there  came  a  loud  knocking  at  the  door,  which 
Lizzie  ran  to  and  opened.  Now  Walter  opened  his 
ears  at  the  same  moment,  for  he  certainly  heard  the 
new  comer  kiss  Lizzie — his  Lizzie,  and  that,  too,  not 
once,  but  a  dozen  times,  a  sort  of  rapid  fire  of  kisses, 
like  the  chirruping  of  a  large  bird.  He  jumped  to 
his  feet,  determined  to  stand  no  nonsense  of  that 
sort,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  in  came  Lizzie  with  a  blushing  face  and 
delighted  aspect,  followed  by  Clifton  Grey. 

Well,  to  be  sure,  Haverel  gave  a  shout  of  joy,  and 
after  a  minute's  explanation,  which  served  to  tell  that 
Clifton,  too,  had  seen  Mrs.  Stewart,  and  been  seen  by 
the  '  young  ladies,'  who  thought  him,  although  he 
neither  knew  it  nor  said  it,  *  such  a  duck  of  a  fellow,* 
He  had,  on  learning  whither  Haverel  had  gone,  fol- 
lowed him,  and  here  he  was  with  some  remarkably 
fine  hautboys,  together  with  a  bottle  of  Spanish  wine, 
which  he  bought  at  Hedges  and  Butler's,  in  Eegent- 
street,  and  which  once  tasted  is  not  lightly  remem- 
bered, nor  easily  forgotten.  So  there  was  quite  a 
feast,  and  they  all  laughed  and  talked  with  such 
vehemence  and  volubility,  that  the  neighbours  be- 
lieved Mrs.  Haverel  to  have  suddenly  grown  reckless, 
and  had  commenced  riotously  to  squander  her 
hoardings. 

When  tea  was  cleared,  Clifton  learned  from  Lizzie 
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a  history  of  tho  events  which  had  occurrdd  rinco  the 
arrest  of  Captain  Winslovr,  who,  not  liking  to  tru«t 
to  tho  isauo  of  a  trial,  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
custody  of  tho  country  ofTIccr  on  his  way  to  Horsham 
jail,  for  which,  no  doubt,  he  paid  a  handsomo  sum. 
Ho  remained  at  largo  until  he  learned  that  Tcrk  had 
hanged  himself,  and  then  ho  surrendered  to  take  his 
trial.  Evidence  was  wanting  to  connect  him  with 
tho  actual  forcible  abduction,  and  though  there  was 
no  moral  doubt  of  his  guilt,  tho  legal  proof  was 
needing,  and  therefore  ho  was  acquitted.  Clifton 
had  learned,  just  before  leaving  tho  Crimea,  that 
Captain  Winslow  had  sold  out,  on  being  peremptorily 
ordered  to  return  to  his  regiment.  The  permission 
to  sell  was  accorded  ^to  him  in  a  manner  and  with  a 
readiness  which  was  far  from  being  flattering  to  him. 
What  had  become  of  him  since  ho  had  appeared  at 
the  trial  Lizzie  could  not  tell ;  she  liad  not  heard  of 
him,  and  she  had  had  one  last,  and  she  believed 
final,  interview  with  Beverley  Winslow.  It  seemed 
that  her  cousin  Lucy— that  *  bit  of  a  girl,'  had  got 
a  sweetheart— seventeen,  and  with  a  full-grown  sweet- 
heart! What  a  strange  thing  it  is  a  girl,  with 
difficulty,  can  manage  to  do  without  a  new  bonnet, 
or  a  new  dress,  or  a  new  mantle,  though  always 
wishing  for,  and  thinking  of  one  or  the  other;  but 
she  cannot  contrive  to  do  without  a  sweetheart,  if 
there  is  a  chance  of  getting  one.  No,  no ;  she  can — 
nay,  she  ivill  not  do  without  one,  if  he  is  to  be  had. 
And  so,  quiet,  prim,  innocent  Lucy  had  got  a  sweet- 
heart, a  master's  mate  on  board  a  man-of-war,  who 
dressed  and  looked  like  a  half-blown  lieutenant  in  the  ' 
navy.  His  ship  having  come  home  from  the  Baltic 
with  despatches  from  Admiral  Seymour,  ho  had  a 
few  days'  liberty,  and  ho  took  Lucy — who  would  take 
Lizzie  with  her— to  the  theatre,  and  on  their  way 
the  latter  posted  a  letter  to  Haverel,  leaving  for  a 
moment  her  friends   while   she   did   so.     Beverley 


come  and  live  with  him,  he  would  instal  her  in  a 
littlo  pawadisc— a  wegular  little  pawadise."  Ho 
placed  his  arm  tightly  round  her  waist,  vowing  he 
would  have  his  answer—  and  he  did.  Lizzie,  knowing 
that  tho  young  sailor  was  ra-ther  fiery,  she  was  fearful 


Bererley  away  to  the  inj  bear!  of  Japan.  Tho 
sailor  knocked  him  down,  and  Mi  liim  up  again  i  nud 
thou  knocked  him  down  oaoa  mora,  whara  ba  laid 
and  kicked  \  but  our  tailor  Hftad  him  up  and  •hook 
him,  boxod  hia  aarf,  tlappad  faia  SMt^  aod  whan  ba 
was  one  of  breath,  g«f  a  him  bia  toe  Biing  lalmud, 
and  thus  holpad  on  bia  waj,  Bafariif  tan  mntf, 
affrighted,  sick,  tora,  aad  di^giiittd,  ftiDf  ratokad  to 
take  no  more  notice  of  LUaia,  not  wHa  it  tba  Wil 
down  on  her  **  mawwow  bonai  and  witpmttd  bim  lo 
pawdon  and  fo'give  her."  Havaral  i 
heartily  at  the  poetical  fata  of 
the  sergeant  rowed  to  be  a  fwom  fximd  fer  life  willi 
Lacy*«  yoong  man. 

Clifton,  having  beard  from  liisia  all  ba  covld  tt« 
pect  to  hear  respecting  Myra,  now  Mnoiaoad  bii 
intention  of  at  once  proceeding  to  Am&ifdg 
Myra,  Mrs.  Aston,  and  the 
They  were  hving,  he  ascertained,  iM  i 
in  possession  of  M  r.  Gibbon,  who  WM  daad,  and  whoaa 
family  had  departed  from  Arondal}  tbitbar  ba  re- 
solved to  bend  his  steps,  greatly  to  the  suliefactioD  9t 
Lizzie,  who  thought  it  was  quite  what  he  oog^  lo  da  | 
nay,  she  hardly  liked  his  having  stoppad  so  long  in 
London,  and  she  hinted  as  much.  Ha  exphunad,  Ibat 
he  possessed  not  the  claim  to  rush  into  Myra'e 
that  Haverel  had  to  hasten  to  bars  | 
"Fiddlestick!"  and  said  he  had.  And  off  by  Mil 
train  he  went.  Remembering,  on  his  way,  tbal  ba  bad 
promised  to  meet  Sylra  and  Preciosa  on  tba  waoamWp 
he  stopped  his  cab,  wrote  a  note  to  bas  fimnd  lindfr, 
begging  him  to  go  in  his  plaoe^  aod  aaooaa  btm, 
making  a  promise  to  call  upon  them  in  thraa  days,  a« 
a  pressing  engagement,  which  he  bad  itmagaiy  over- 
looked, had  called  him  away.  Lisaia**  face  aod 
Haverel's  happiness  had  done  it  all.  Ua  fait  thai  ba 
could  not  rest  until  he  had  seen  Myra }  ba  wae  qoil9 
convinced  he  could  attend  to  no  baginmi  of  afiun  od 


Winslow  happened  to  be  posting  a  letter  also,  and  at  \  any  kind  until  ho  had  had  an  interriaw  wHb  hir. 
eight  of  her  sweet  face  he  could  not  resist  tho  tempta-  :  He  reached  Arundel  at  midnight,  and  went  direei 
tion  of  laying  hold  of  her,  and  begging  of  her  to  to  the  inn  kept  by  Mr.  Chesney,  who  had,  under  the 
**  wefwain  fwom  tweatiug  him  so  wigowously."  Ho  ;  instructions  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  behaved  with  sueh  kind- 
swore  that  "  he  loved  her  little  toes  better  than  tho  '  ness  to  him  before  he  left  England ;  and  hen*,  after 
whole  body  of  many  a  lady  of  wank,  and  if  she  knocking  up  tho  inmates,  he  obtained  a  b^  and 
would  give  up   her   demmed    bonnet  building,  and     retired  to  rest.     Ho  slept  but  a  few  hour?,  however, 

and  arose  with  tlie  dawn,  making,  immediately  altat* 

wards,  his  toilet  with  strange  and  scrupolont  owe, 

I  and  then  he  departed  out  for  a  stroU. 

\      It  may  bo  surmised  that  he  directed  his  fooistepf 

\  to   the   banks   of  the  gentle  Arun,   where    it   went 


of  making  an  outcry,  because  she  was  not  desirous  of  ^  meandering  clear  and  pellucid  through  most  eliarming 

scenery,  murmuring  a  song  "  boyond  the  reach  of  art.** 
He  desired  to  refresh  his  memory  with  a  eight  of  th.o 
spot  where  he  had  seen  >fyra,  almost  for  the  last  timo 
—where  he  had  taken  his  fanrwell  of  her ;  and  ba 
felt  that  it  would  afford  him  a  remarkable  satisfactiea 
to  find  out  the  tree  against  which  bo  had,  on  that 
morning,  seen  her  lean ;  tho  spot  on  which  she  had 


a  scene  j  but  Lucy  had  suddenly  cried  out :  "  ^VTiy, 
I  declare  if  Ihere  is'ut  a  rude  fellow  insulting  my 
cousin  Lizzie."  The  remark  was  enough  for  the  young 
Bailor;  ho  let  go  of  Lucy's  arm,  and,  in  more  ex- 
pressive terms  than  wo  think  it  proper  to  give,  bade 
him  "  cast  off,"  and,  at  tho  same  time,  he  delivered 
lomo    very    severe    hits,    which    seemed    to    bear 
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sunk  to  the  ground  in  anguish  too  deep  for  words, 
and  where  he  had  pressed  a  burning  kiss  npon  her 
hand,  and  left  her  sobbing. 

Soon  he  saw  the  wide  spreading  elm  beneath  which, 
on  that  memorable  visit,  he  had  first  beheld  Myra 
standing.  Strange  that  now  there  should  be  a  female 
there  at  the  moment  he  came  to  renew  his  acquaint- 
ance with  it,  but  who  seemed  to  be  lost  in  contem- 
plation, instead  of  the  perusal  of  a  book.  As  he 
drew  near  slowly,  the  female  changed  her  posture, 
turning  partly  from  him,  and  gazing  in  the  direction 
the  stream  was  flowing.  He  would  rather  there  had 
been  no  one  there  j  however,  he  paused  not,  and,  as 
he  approached  the  figure,  his  heart  began  strangely  to 
pulsate.  Surely  he  recognised  the  proportions  of 
that  form  ;  there  was  but  one  being  in  the  world  who, 
in  his  eyes,  could  possess  that  graceful  outline — and 
that  one  was  Myra.  Yet,  the  Myra  he  had  parted 
witli  was  neatly  but  plainly  dressed,  this  young  lady 
was  most  elegantly  attired. 

A  few  paces  more,  and  he  was  almost  at  her  elbow; 
the  sound  of  his  feet  upon  the  waving  grass  attracted 
her  attention,  and  she  turned  her  head  towards  him. 
Heavens !  what  a  face  of  exquisite  loveliness  was 
presented  to  him ;  how  clear  and  alabaster-like  the 
skin  ;  how  large,  deep,  and  gazelle-like,  the  eyes ;  how 
small  the  mouth ;  and  how  transparent  and  red  the 
lips.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  respecting  a 
face,  every  lineament  ef  which  was  deeply  impressed 
upon  his  memory — it  was  Myra — of  that  he  had  not 
one  wavering  uncertainty.  She  looked  upon  him 
with  eager  and  enquiring  eyes  :  he  had  left  her  with 
a  face  almost  boy-like  j  he  now  had  dark-brown  musta- 
chioes,  and  a  beard.  "Yet  she  could  not  be  mistaken 
in  the  eye,  the  elevated  white  forehead,  for  he  had  re- 
moved his  undress  cap  as  soon  as  her  sweet  face  was 
turned  towards  him,  his  finely  formed  figure,  displayed 
to  such  advantage  in  his  uniform.  As  his  heart  beat 
with  emotion,  so  hers  palpitated  violently.  She 
heard  his  low,  soft,  musical  voice  exclaim — 

"Myra!" 

Then  the  place  seemed  to  move  round  with  her. 

"  Clifton — Clifton  I"  she  exclaimed,  with  quivering 
lips,  and  stretched  her  hands  out  towards  him. 

"Even  him,  Myra,"  he  replied  with  fervour,  and, 
opening  his  arms,  she  fell  into  them.  He  twined 
them  round  her  fair  form,  and  her  arms  were  folded 
fondly  round  his  neck  j  he  kissed  her  sweet  lips  with 
an  ardour  which  only  such  love  as  his  could  display ; 
and  she  had  no  thought  to  shrink  from  it — no  per- 
ception but  that  the  happiness  of  that  moment  was 
worth  a  life-purchase. 

The  prospect  of  a  meeting  had  been  a  constant 
presence  to  both.  How  they  should  deport  them- 
selves the  source  of  constant  reflection.  Neither  had 
said  to  the  other,  "  I  love  you ;"  and  though  each 
loved,  and  passionately,  too,  yet  that  they  were 
beloved  by  the  object  of  their  affection  was  a  ques- 


tion rather  of  hope  than  certainty.  Clifton  had  re* 
solved  to  meet  her  with  a  respectful  manner,  which 
would  expand  or  contract  according  as  he  was  re- 
ceived. He  did  not  much  fancy  her  being  rich,  it 
seemed  to  place  a  fatal  bar  to  his  hopes,  and  he  was 
too  proud  to  seem  to  court  her  favour  if  there  waa 
displayed  the  smallest  symptom  of  a  sense  of  difier- 
ence  of  position.  So  he  intended  to  be  pohte  and 
gentlemanly,  and  as  well  behaved  as  Mrs.  Aston 
could  wish.  It  was  Myra's  prayer  that  she  might 
meet  him  on  his  arrival  in  England,  alone.  She  felt 
that  it  would  be  a  painful  trial  if  she  were  called 
upon  to  receive  him  in  the  presence  of  her  mother 
and  the  Randolphs,  for  it  was  probable  that  he  might 
mistake  her  intense  efforts  to  keep  down  her  emotions 
from  being  gazed  upon  by  unwished  for  eyes,  for 
pride  and  coldness  she  did  not,  could  not,  feel.  They 
did  meet  alone,  and  how  they  acted  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

Before  they  separated  a  long  explanation  took 
place  between  them,  and  when  they  parted  there  was 
no  doubt  remaining  as  to  the  state  of  their  affection 
for  each  other.  After  breakfast,  Clifton  paid  a 
ceremonious  visit  to  Mrs.  Aston,  and  was  received  by 
that  lady  with  a  frank  and  friendly  air.  He  had 
come  home  an  ofiicer  in  the  Guards,  if  he  had  gone 
away  a  recruit  in  the  ranks,  and  it  was  astonishing, 
even  with  the  sensible  Mrs.  Aston,  how  that  circum- 
stance altered  the  case.  Mr.  Randolph  and  Everett 
welcomed  him  with  manly  friendliness,  and  the  Miss 
Randolphs  with  marked  destinction.  Mr.  Randolph 
elicited  from  Clifton — and  oh,  how  his  modest 
recital  made  Myra's  heart  glow!— the  part  he  had 
taken  at  the  Alma,  at  Balaklava,  Inkermann,  the  Great 
Redan,  &c.  His  medal,  with  its  clasps,  hung  honour- 
ably from  his  breast,  and  it  is  amazing  how  he  com- 
mended himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  young  ladies 
and  the  gentlemen  present,  when  they  knew  how 
gallantly  he  had  served  his  country,  especially  when 
he  rose  and  said : 

*'  Mrs.  Aston,  on  parting  with  you  I  assured  you 
that  if  I  could  not  renew  my  intimacy  with  you 
ennobled  by  honours,  I  never  would  in  disgrace.  I 
have  come  to  renew  my  intimacy,  and  I  trust,  in 
doing  so,  you  will  consider  that  I  have  not  violated 
my  promise." 

Mrs.  Aston  pressed  his  hand  warmly. 

«*  Mr.  Grey,"  she  said,  earnestly, "  I  am  very  proud 
to  receive  you.  There  has  been  an  interval  in  which 
I  have  not  done  you  justice,  and  I  have  been  punished 
for  it  as  I  merited;  henceforth  I  will  strive  to  do 
better  by  you." 

She  placed,  as  she  spoke,  his  hand  in  Myra's,  and 
hastily  quitted  the  room  to  conceal  a  violent  flood  of 
tears.  Clifton  raised  Myra's  hand  to  his  lips  and 
pressed  it.  She,  with  a  smile  but  a  blushing  face, 
gently  disengaged  it,  and  hastened  after  her  mother 
to  console  and  embrace  her,  to  tell  her  that  she 
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thought  her  tho  dearest,  kindest,  beet  mother  upon 
earth. 

Mr.  Randolph  proposed  a  stroll,  while  the  l«Ho« 
prepared  for  a  ride,  knowing  that  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment all  emotion  would  have  been  got  over;  and 
Clifton,  anxious  to  see  Charley Rowe  and  Ellen  Fairfax, 
readily  consented.  They  'had  barely  got  into  the 
High-street  when,  most  unexpectedly  to  all  parties, 
Clifton  suddenly  encountered  cx-Coptain  Winslow, 
who  had  that  morning  arrived  in  Arundel  to  put  into 
operation  a  devilish  plot  ngainst  tho  happiness  and 
virtue  of  Myra.  lie  grew  gliastly  pule  at  the  sight 
of  Clifton,  and  was  not  a  little  astounded  to  see  him 
in  tho  garb  of  a  commissioned  oHicer  of  his  late 
regiment.  Ha  waa  about  to  slide  past,  but  Clifton 
stopped  him : 

"  Mr.  "Winslow,"  he  said,  "  at  length  wo  meet  on 
equal  terms.  I  am  now  in  a  position  to  demand  satis- 
faction for  the  insults  you  have  heaped  upon  me — the 
calumnies  you  havo  unsparingly  uttered  in  respect  to 
mo— and  the  unmanly  and  infamous  treatment  I  have 
received  at  your  hands,  so  long  as  you  had  the  power 
to  inflict  it,  and  I  was  debarred  from  resenting  it. 
You  will,  therefore,  name  your  friend,  who  will  act 
with  Major  the  Honourable  Cuthbert  Lindcr,  and 
arrange  tho  time  and  place." 

"Bah!"  cried  Winslow,  trying  to  aflect  contempt. 
"  Go  out  with  you !  No !  I  only  go  out  with  men 
of  my  own  position." 

He  knew  Clifton  was  a  first-rate  shot— to  go  out 
with  him  was  death. 

*'  You  shall  not  shelter  your  craven  spirit  under  a 
plea  so  contemptible,"  said  Clifton.  "I  am  anofHcor 
in  your  late  regiment,  and  I  trust — what  you  have 
never  been — a  gentleman.  I  insist,  therefore,  that 
you  accept  my  challenge." 

"  Never !  I  tell  you,  you  are  beneath  me,  and  I 
will  not  fight  with  you." 

"You  are  a  liar  and  a  coward!"  said  Clifton, 
calmly,  "  and,  with  both,  a  poltroon.  You  are  also  no 
better  than  a  common  burglar,  which,  hereafter,  I  be- 
lieve I  shall  be  able  to  prove.  I  have  given  you  a  chance 
of  which  you  were  wholly  unworthy.  You  were  a 
bully  in  power — you  are  a  coward  now.  The  hour  of 
reparation  has  arrived ;  but  I  do  not  intend  to  let  you 
escape,  revelling  in  the  acts  of  a  scoundrel  with  impu- 
nity. As  you  can  descend  to  the  acts  of  a  petty, 
paltry  villain,  you  shall  have  some  part  of  his  punish- 
ment as  an  act  of  retribution." 

He  seized  Winslow's  ridiug-whip — an  elastic,  but, 
for  its  purpose,  a  formidable  weapon — and  ho  collared 
the  ex-captain  at  tho  same  moment  with  a  firm  grip ; 
then  ho  lashed  bim  until  his  arm  ached—until  tho 
contemptible  wreich  roared  for  mercy,  and  lay  down 
on'  the  ground  shrieking.  He  struggled  up  again, 
end,  breaking  away,  ran  off  as  hard  as  he  could 
towards  the  railway  station,  covered  with  stripes  and 
weals,  suffering  the  most  excruciating  torture,  and 


knowing  that  be  dare  not  appeal  to  the  law  IW  ledreM 
— knowing  that  his  game  was  ap,  that  b«  bad  loat  all 
chance  of  the  property,  which  be  knew  to  bt  rigbt- 
fully  Clifton's,  and  all  proapeet  of  gaining  tb«  band 
or  possession  of  tha  ponoa  of  Hjt%  wbom  bo 
loved  with  a  fraatio  paailoB  aaoaatfaif  to  frtMj— 
knowing  that  he  had  hmm  Itabid  aa  a  rank  bovid— 
knowing  that  now  he  mal  nftk  into  a  eircio  that 
knew  him  not,  and  in  wkleb  it  waa  valikalj  ha  eoald 
come  again  within  contact  of  the  tot  of  OUftoo'a  boot. 

It  flew  round  the  town  that  aa  oSear  bom  tho 
Crimea  had  horse-whipped  most  aonadlj  aoJI  irilov 
in  the  garb  of  a  geatlomaa,  and  il  onw  to  tho  aara 
of  Charley  Rowe  i  to  be  oallad  oa  SUaa,  who  waa 
soon  to  become  his  wife,  to  tell  her  what  bo  bad 
heard,  and  to  inform  her  that  it  waa  hia  intnaijcm  to 
seek  out  this  Crimean  hero,  and  make  aome  io^vfin  « 
of  him  about  Clif(on  Grey.  At  that  monMot  Mr. 
Fairfax  came  into  the  parlor,  from  the  abop^  aoB>»> 
what  flurried,  and  said— • 

"Charley  and  Ellen,  my  dean,  bare^a  aa  otter 
from  the  Crimea  making  inquiries  in  the  shop  about 
you  both ;  and,  'pon  my  soul,  I  believe  ita  tba 
young  man  that  took  your  place  as  a  recrait.'' 
'  There  was  a  rush  of  two  into  the  shop 
Mr.  Fairfux  was  nearly  npset  in  the  straggle,  and 
;  Clifton  suddenly  found  a  pretty  pair  of  arma  roand 
his  neck,  and  a  pair  of  soft  lipa  glued  to  his  owa, 
while,  at  the  same  instant,  his  hand  waa  nearly  wraag 
off,  and  his  arm  wrenched  oat  of  ita  aockeC  by  tba 
enthusiasm  of  our  friead  Oharlaj,  who  capered  aiijii 
sung  as  if  ho  were  mad.  Mr.  Baadolph*a  reapact  iir 
Clifton  proportionably  increaaed»  npon  hearing  tho 
incident  narrated  by  Mr.  Fairfax,  which  bad  lad  |o 
this  grateful  attachment  of  tba  ooaple,  who  knew  not 
how  to  express  their  delight  at  ■eeing  bim  back  well 
and  unhurt.  Charley  said  that  thongfa  ao  bag  as 
had  Ufe  he  could  never  forget  the  aarvioa  raadare<) 
him,  yet  he  felt  now  to  bo  able  to  breathe  freely  : 
the  first  time  since  Clifton  had  gone  away.  Kotr  i.g 
could  get  married  without  a  preesure  on  his  mind, 
and  Ellen  Fairfax  iterated  all  he  said,  and  we  thtr.^ 
would  have  kissed  Clifton  again,  but  for  the  Strang-  ^ 
present. 

Lucky  dog.  that  Clifton  Orey!  to  ba  thus  salu 
by  90  many  pretty  girls,  and  to  ba  looked  at  br 
many  more,  who  would  hare  beaa  glad  to  bare  :... 
similar  titles  to  do  tho  same  thing. 

To  bo  sure,  Charley  Rowe  rushed  hoBM  to  tell  h:j 
mother  the  good  news.  To  be  sure^ 
understood  now  why  Myrm  had  sent  a 
senger,  inviting  her  and  Charley  to  dino  with  bar,  to 
which  invite  no  refusal  would  be  valid ;  and  to  bo 
sure,  a  very  ple.'ksant — nay,  delightful  evening,  waa 
spent  among  them.  Both  Sophie  and  Isadore  Baa* 
dolph  were  delighted  with  Clifton— he  was  such  a 
contrast  to  Captain  Winslow,  and  they  quit*  envied 
Myra  her  good  fortune  in  obtaining  such  a  phae. 
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Ah !  but  ere  long  there  were  two  of  Cliftou's  friends 
oame  home  from  the  Crimea— all  in  good  time — and 
when  they  had  got  over  the  first  interview  with  these 
girls,  could  get  no  rest  until  they  married  and  made 
sure  of  them.  IIow  they  joked  Everett  Randolph 
about  his  near  sight  compelling  bachelordom ;  and  to 
think  it  should  turn  after  all  that  ho  had  got  a  pretty, 
very  pretty  girl  for  a  sweetheart,  poor,  but  respecta- 
ble, a  governess  in  a  friend's  family.  As  soon  as  ho 
gained  her  consent,  he  came  forward  like  a  man, 
acknowledged  his  love  for  her — and  though  it  was 
unneeded  at  his  homo— said  where  ho  was  received 
she  must  be  even  as  himself,  and  so  she  was.  Near- 
sighted, indeed!  You  should  have  seen  the  wife  he 
chose.  Many  a  longer-sighted  and  wealthier  man 
might  have  sighed,  in  vain,  for  one  far  less  beautiful. 
Events  crowded  upon  Clifton  now.  As  he  walked 
the  next  morning  with  Mr.  Randolph  towards  the 
railway  station,  he  was  astounded  to  meet  Major 
Linder,  with  Sylva  and  Preciosa  hanging  on  each 
artn,  and  Mr.  Jayne  following  in  the  rear.  Mr. 
Randolph,  after  the  greetings  were  over,  invited 
tbem  to  tbe  house  at  which  his  family  and  Mrs, 
Aston  were  staying,  and  they  hastily  consented. 
They  were  compelled  to  settle  the  question  of  their 


able  to  brave  his  father's  displeasure;  he  wrote  t 
him  to  announce  his  marriage  at  the  precise  timi 
that  his  father  had  contracted  a  matrimonial  alliance^ 
for  him  with  the  eldest  daughter  of  a  noble  and^ 
wealthy  house.  Lord  Howard  had  deemed  it  quite 
unnecessary  to  consult  him  in  the  matter,  but  had 
made  tho  whole  of  the  preliminary  arrangements. 
The  lady  had  seen  Herbert,  and,  liking  him,  readily 
assented  to  tho  match;  in  Lord  Mortimer's  eyes 
there  was  nothing  wanting  to  complete  the  union 
but  the  ceremony,  and  his  despatch  to  this  effect 
crossed  in  its  passage  the  one  from  Herbert  to  his 
father,  which  rendered  tho  whole  scheme  impossible.' 
The  passionate  rage  of  Lord  Mortimer  know  no 
bounds ;  placed  in  a  false  position  with  the  Earl, 
whoso  daughter's  hand  he  had  asked  for  his  son, 
thwarted  in  his  ambitious  projects,  he  grew  all  but 
frenzied  by  his  disappointment.  Suddenly,  Herbert 
Mortimer  disappeared.  He  had  been  out  for  a  ride, 
and  returned  no  more.  It  was  afterwards  discovered 
that  he  had  been  shot — it  was  supposed  by  brigands 
—for  the  purposes  of  plunder,  but  there  was  subse- 
quently reason  to  presume  that  a  hired  assassin  had 
committed  the  murder.  Adela's  reason  fled  at  the 
shock  occasioned  by  his  mysterious  absence,  for  she 


relationship  with  Clifton,  and  had  been  forced  to  do  feared  he  had  left  her.  She  was  dead  when  her  hug- 
it  in  a  very  unexpected  manner.  Captain  Winslow  I  band's  murdered  body  was  brought  to  Madrid.  An 
had,  through  his  lawyer,  served  notices  of  ejectment  \  agent  now  made  his  appearance  with  powers  granted 
upon  all  the  tenants  renting  the  property,  and  had  \  to  him  by  Lord  Howard  Mortimer,  and  conveyed  away 
given  notice  to  the  trustees  that  he  should  enter  on  \  the  children  in  spite  of  all  entreaties  and  remon- 
ssion  on  a  certain  day,  the  heir  male  having  \  strances.    Adela's  two  sisters  were  left  friendless  in 


,  and  he  being  next  of  kin.    The  whole  party 

for  the  house,  and  after  dinner,  in  the  evening, 

all  assembled  in  the  drawing  room,  to  compare 

es  and  see  how  matters  stood.    Briefly,  this  was 

e  state  of  tho  case : 

Lord  Howard  Mortimer,  a  noble  of  great  wealth, 
ard  greater  pride,  had  two  sons,  the  eldest  a  fine, 
handsogi^e,  manly  fellow,  the  counterpart  in  mind 


Madrid.  But  the  Russian  minister  there  had  seen  and 
fallen  in  love  with  the  eldest  sister,  solicited  her  hand ; 
being  accepted,  he  married,  and  conveyed  her  and  her 
sister  with  him  to  Russia.  Sylva  and  Preciosa  were 
the  two  daughters  of  Herbert  Mortimer ;  Sylva  had 
been  carried  to  Malta,  where  she  was  brought  up  in 
charge  of  a  young  couple  who  had  just  embarked  in 
trade,  but    who,  strangely    enough,    had,    through 


and  person  of  his  mother,  an  elegant  and  aocom-  \  Adela's  nurse,  previously  known  the  child,  and  recog- 


plished  woman.  Tho  second  son  needed  the  per- 
sonal qualifications  of  his  brother,  and  he  had  all  the 
craft  and  pride  of  his  father.  The  very  common 
circumstance  of  an  unequal  attachment  between 
Herbert  Mortimer  and  Adela  Gower,  created  a 
division  between  father  and  son ;  and  the  latter, 
as  secretary  of  legation,  was  sent  to  Madrid,  in 
order  to  sever  the  connection.  But  Herbert  and 
Adela  were  already  mai'ried,  and  a  son  was  tho 
result  of  their  connection.  When  Herbert,  who 
was  yot  under  age,  went  to  Madrid,  he  made 
angomen^s  for  his  wife  'and  infant  son  to 
ow  him,  Adela  and  two  younger  sisters — they 
re  orphans— with  the  child,  therefore,  joined 
im,  and  two  more  children  were  born — both  girls. 
Herbert  Mortimer  was  now  of  age,  and  inherited 
a  handsome  property,  in  right  of  his  mother; 
he  considered  himself,  therefore,  independent    and 


nised  her  at  once,  although  they  said  nothing  about  it 
at  the  time ;  and  it  was  through  the  exertions  of 
the  person  whom  Sylva  thus  considered  her  guardian 
that  she  became  enabled  to  trace  their  history  thus 
far.  A  Spaniard,  named  Huerta,  had  had  the  charge 
of  Preciosa,  and  they  had  traced  him— but  he  was 
dead.  But  what  had  becom6  of  the  boy  ?  Presump- 
tion pointed  to  Clifton,  for  his  features  were  remar  k 
ably  like  those  of  Herbert  Mortimer,  and  Huerta  it 
was  who  desired  Mr.  Jayne  to  prevent  a  meeting  be 
tween  Clifton  and  Preciosa.  But,  alas!  proof  was 
wanting,  and  this  was  what  it  was  needful  to  dis- 
cover. 

"  Have  you  discovered  the  nur,.^  i"'  asked  Clifton. 

"  No,"  replied  Sylva,  '-  we  have  searched  in  vain 
for  her.  Her  name  was  Marg3y--a  peculiar  nam— 
but  we  liave  failed  to  trace  her." 

"My  mother's  name  was  Margey,  before  she  was 
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rtrj  marrow  hj  that  kiM  from  Mjrft't  dctr  Hp»— 
now  turned,  almo«t  •b«m«f«eed,  hit  ftrm  round  for 
inspection,  to  Hrt.  Sowe.  H«  had  sever  eeen  IW 
mark  ia  qxmiin,  tad  th«  pliM  «m  •  Uul* 
to  got  at  I  but  when 
t}ie  mark.  There  il 
and  tbo  letUre  'H.  M.' 

"Ood  haa  heard  my  preyert!**  e^eeobled  Mr*. 
Howe.  **  I  prayed  that  I  might  be  of  eervioe  !•  700^ 
and  I  truit  I  lure.  Yoa  are  the  eoa  of  the  IloaoreMe 
Herbert  Mortimer — of  that  I  will  stake  nj  eriite— •  j 
and  I  will  prore  it." 

'*  He  ia  then  Lord  Herbert  Mortimer,  Ibv  Iho  old 
lord  it  dead/'  exclaimed  Mr.  Jajne  and  Mr. 
in  a  breath. 

"And  our  brother  1'*  etrlaimiid  SjlToaiid 

in  a  breath,  at  both  hvggad  Um  ia  their  ame*  a 

coeding  which  Major  Linder  woold  ftin  have 

in  to  long  at  Sjlra  might  Iuto  likod  {  but  he 

tented  hiintelf  with  propoeing  three  ehaerib  vhieh 

were  given  lustily  bj  erery  one,  Myra  elevatiaf  her* 

self  on  her  toet  in  her  excitement,  and  Charley  Bovo 

almost  ready  to  leap  oat  of  the  window,  aad  roa 

round  the  town,  by  way  of  letting  off  a  little  of  hie 

superfluous  joy. 

That  evening  was  a  happy  one,  in  truth. 
•  o  •  o  a 

The  scene  now  changee  to  London.  The  prieel 
named  by  Mrs.  Bowo  waa  riaited.  xameBbctad  tha 
circumstance  of  attesting  the  docaa>aat  ajaaHoaad^ 
saw  the  marks  on  Clifton's  person,  and  deeUred 
them  to  be  the  same.  Captain  Winslow  prored  to  ba 
Clifton's  father's  brother's  son ;  and  it  turned  oai  thai 
Linder's  friend,  Captain  Maudcville,  had  IbUowed 
out  the  suggestion  given  to  him  by  the  major.  Ha 
had  discovered  that  Captain  Winslow  had  a  deep 
project  on  foot  to  obtain  possession  of  a  title  aad 
great  wealth,  and  he  succeeded,  withoai  spearing  to 
have  any  desire  to  do  so,  in  obtaining  from  «Vinslow 
a  document  in  the  handwriting  of  Huerta,  whioh 
stated  that  the  son  of  Ilcrbert  Mortimer  had  boea  ia 
his  charge  until  his  third  year,  when  be  had  conaigaad 
him,  with  the  fictitious  name  of  CUAon  Orcy,  to  a 
commercial  man  in  the  city  of  London,  naowd  Jay  no ) 
that  on  his  reaching  his  twenty-first  year  he  had  beaa 
cast  adrift  to  do  aa  best  he  could,  and,  onkoowiai 
his  origin,  it  was  not  possible  for  him  to  diseorer  il^ 
as  the  guardian  to  whom  he  had  beea  oonaigned 
knew  nothing  connected  with  hia  birth.  A  simi^ 
proceeding  had  been  adopted  with  the  danghter  plaA 
Qudcr  Mr.  Jayne,  who,  also,  at  aa  appoiatod  ttme^ 
would  have  beea  subjected  to  tbo  aaaM  pro  ease.  Thai 
document  was  most  important  j  aad  Mr.  Baadnlph, 
undertaking  the  buainesa,  enployad  the  aioai  abia 
means  to  aid  in  the  establiahmant  off  Clifton's  claims* 
which  were,  upoa  a  chaia  of  erideooe  without  one 
link  wanting,  fully  established,  aad  he  was  duly 
installed  in  hie  title  and  Taat  posMtsiona,  under  tho 


married,"  cried  Charley  Rowe,  suddenly  starting  up, 
and  she  was  abroad  just  before  I  waa  born,  I  know. 

I'll  fetch  her." 
Before  a  word  could  be  uttered  he  was  out  of  the 

room,  on  with  his  hat,  up  to  the  cottage,  and 
without  telling  his  mother  more  than  that  Clifton 
Groj,  who  slio  knew  had  come  home  from  the  war, 
wouted  to  see  her,  ho  brought  her  down  full  trot, 
and  lauded  her,  quite  out  of  breath,  iuto  the  centre 
of  the  party  in  the  drawing  room.  After  her  greeting 
of  Clifton  and  welcome  home  had  passed  over,  she 
was  asked  whether  she  knew  t)ie  name  of  Herbert 
Mortimer.  To  the  great  delight  of  all,  she  answered, 
"Yes."  She  had  been  nurse  to  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
Mortimer  before  her  death.  She  was  then  asked. 
Did  ehc  remember  the  infant  son,  and  if  there  was 
any  token  by  which  she  could  recognise  him  in  after 
years.  With  what  intense  anxietj  her  answer  was 
awaited !  She  replied  in  the  affirmative.  She  said 
the  son  of  Herbert  Mortimer  had  upon  his  throat  a 
ruby  mark,  which  they  had  called,  when  he  waa  an 
infant,  '  a  cherry.'  Instantly  every  voice  clamoured 
for  Clifton  to  take  off  his  stock,  and  display  his 
throat }  they  would  hardly  wait  for  it  to  be  un- 
buckled, it  was  almost  wrenched  off.  His  throat—^ 
BO  white — was  laid  bare. 

"There  it  is.  I'll  swear  to  it,"  cried  Mrs.  Rowe, 
and  clapped  her  finger  upon  a  small,  clear  ruby  spot 
just  above  Clifton's  collar  bone.  Tliere  was  a  general 
hurrah !  Everybody  was  about  to  embrace  him — 
particularly  the  young  ladies— when  Mrs.  Rowe 
stopped  them. 

"One  moment,'*  she  said:  "I  can  identify  Mr. 
Grey,  if  he  be  the  sou  of  the  Honorable  Herbert 
Mortimer,  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.  While 
his  nurse,  knowing  his  history,  I  feared  he  wo\ild  be 
subject  to  foul  play.  I  mentioued  my  fears  to  my 
late  husband,  then  servant  to  the  English  ambas- 
sador at  Madrid,  and  he  prevailed  upon  me  to  lot 
him  prick  a  coronet,  and  the  letters  *H.  M.,'  on  the 
back  of  the  child's  left  arm,  just  below  the  shoulder. 
It  was  done,  and  a  docuascnt  was  drawn  up,  wliich 
we  both  signed  and  swore  to  before  a  magistrate  in 
Madrid.  A  catholic  priest  witnessed  it,  and  kept  a 
copy.  That  priest  is  in  London  novr,  at  Spanish 
Place,  and  I  have  a  copy  at  home." 

A  general  demand  was  now  made  upon  Clifton  to 
oIF  with  his  coat,  and  up  with  his  shirt  sleeve.  It 
was  useless  to  object,  and  there — the  first  thing  seen 
were  two  deep  holes — wounds  received  in  the  war, 
from  which  ho  had  just  returned.  A  pin  might  have 
been  heard  to  drop  in  the  sudden  involuntary  respect 
these  honorable  scars  received ;  and  when  Myra  bent 
her  head  over  to  hide  her  tears,  and  kissed  them, 
there  was  not  a  dry  eye  present,  or  one  tliere  who 
did  not  desire  to  pny  them  a  similar  homage. 

Clifton,  in  a  red  heat,  and  with  a  face  as  scarlet  as 
his  own  coat,  at  his  novel  position — thrilled  to  the 
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title  of  Lord  Herbert  Clifton  Grey  Mortimer,  as  he 
would  not  abandon  that  name  under  wliich  Myra 
had  known  and  loved  him. 

It  waa  just  at  this  time  that  Myra,  the  history  of 
whose  descent  was  not  unlike  his  own,  was  put  iuto 
possession  of  her  property,  and  Clifton  arranged  with 
her  to  be  married  as  soon  as  the  peace  negotiations, 
then  pending,  were  settled,  so  that  he  might  at  least, 
if  obeying  Myra's  wish,  he  retired  from  the  army, 
take  his  leave  of  it  when  there  was  no  war  in 
which  his  country  claimed  his  services;  then  they 
would  take  public  possession  of  their  estates,  that 
their  respective  tenantry  might  have  an  opportunity 
of  receiving  them  with  the  rejoicings  that  they  very 
unequivocally  expressed  their  desire  to  do  in  the 
very  heartiest  manner. 

Now  came  the  presentations  at  court.  Lord 
Mortimer,  on  the  accession  to  his  title,  and  upon  his 
promotion,  was  presented  to  Her  Majesty  at  a  levee. 
It  was  a  proud  day  for  him.  He  wore,  by  permission 
of  Her  Majesty,  the  decoration  of  the  order  of  Med- 
jedjie,  sent  to  him  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  the  cross 
of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  sent  to  him  by  the  Emperor 
of  France,  and  by  his  right,  his  medal,  with  its  clasps. 
His  reception  by  the  queen  was  most  gracious.  She 
had  been  informed  of  his  bravery  in  the  field,  and  ot 
his  conduct,  which  afforded  such  an  admirable 
example  to  every  soldier  in  the  army.  She  thanked 
him  for  the  services  he  had  rendered  to  his  country 
and  to  her,  and  she  further  informed  him  that  so 
soon  as  the  order  of  valour,  preparing  now  for  the 
adornment  of  the  gallant  men  who  had  signalized 
themselves  by  deeds  of  martial  daring,  were  ready  to 
be  presented,  she  should  feel  it  her  pride,  as  well  as 
her  pleasure,  to  append  with  her  own  hands  one  to 
his  breast.  He  kissed  hands,  and  passed  on  with  a 
proud  gratification,  rivalling  that  which  he  ex- 
perienced when  he  received  his  commission  at  the 
hands  of  Sir  "William  Codrington,  commander-in- 
chief  of  Her  Majesty's  forces. 

Peace  prevailed  in  the  councils  of  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia :  the  pfopositions  of  Austria  were  accepted. 
A  congress  was  held  in  Paris,  and  all  the  demands  of 
the  allies  were  acceded  to.  Peace  was  signed,  and 
the  joyous  illuminations  and  fireworks  indicating  the 
public  rejoicings  at  the  happy  event  followed  in  due 
course.  The  order  for  the  British  regiments  to 
return  home  were  issued,  and  to  Clifton's  gratifica- 
tion the  government  decided  upon  the  public  entry 
of  the  Guards  into  London.  The  Scots  Fusiliers, 
in  the  war-steamer  Princess  Royal,  reached 
England  safely,  and  the  soldiers  being  landed  at 
Portsmouth,  were  borne  to  the  camp  at  Aldershott. 
Here  were  assembled  the  Grenadier  Guards  and  the 
Coldstream,  and  here  Clifton  joined  them,  and 
Sergeant  Haverel,  and  our  friend  Mickey  Dunigan, 
who  vowed  he'd  march  into  London  '•  wid  the  bould 
FusiUers  &i'  he  died  for  it,"  and  so  he  did.    The 


morning  came,  and  the  men  were  borno  by  the 
railway  carriages  to  the  Nine  Elms  station,  and  here 
they  formed  in  three  lines,  the  Grenadiers  in  the 
centre,  the  Scots  Fusiliers  and  the  Coldstreams 
right  and  left,  marching  on  to  St.  James's  Park, 
where  they  saluted  the  queen,  and  from  thence 
into  Hyde  Park,  where  they  were  inspected  by 
Her  Majesty.  An  immense  concourse  of  people 
assembled  to  greet  and  welcome  them  on  the  foot- 
ways, in  the  windows,  on  house-tops,  in  vehicles, 
carriages  of  all  kinds— wherever  a  view  was  to  be 
obtained,  there  were  squeezed  persons  of  both  sexes 
—•young  and  old,  gentle  and  simple,  rich  and  poor 
— cheering  with  lusty  throats  the  arrival  of  those 
who  had  done  so  well  in  their  country's  cause. 
The  muskets  of  the  soldiers  were  adorned  with 
bouquets,  their  breasts  with  flowers,  and  never  were 
men  in  such  heavy  marching  order.  There  were 
curiosities  ancient  and  modern,  birds,  goats,  dogs  j 
one  shaggy  old  rascal,  of  the  latter  breed,  who  had 
been  wounded  at  Inkermann.  Clifton  Grey  proudly 
bore  the  fl^g  'neath  which  he  had  fought,  and  which 
had  been  so  nobly  maintained  by  those  in  charge  of 
it  at  the  dreadful  days  at  the  Alma  and  Inkermann. 
As  he  neared  the  balcony  on  wnich  stood  the  Queen, 
the  royal  family,  and  royal  guests,  she,  much  affected, 
pointed  out  its  tattered  condition  to  the  King  of  the 
Belgians  It  was  noted  that  he  looked  up  at  one  espe- 
cial house  on  his  route,  and  that  as  he  went  by  there 
was  an  increased  waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  stento- 
rian shouts  proceeding  from  it  j  that  at  this  very  house 
Sergeant  Haverel  looked  up  and  smiled,  and  shouted 
to  Sergeant  Dunigan — "  There's  my  Liz.,  Mickey  !" 
And  Mickey  did'nt  know  which  of  a  dozen  pretty 
faces  was  the  one  to  which  his  attention  was  directed, 
so  he  kissed  his  hand  to  all  j  and  how  he  wished  in 
his  heart,  poor  fellow,  that  Bridget  Boyle,  of  Bally- 
nacraggy,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  had  been  among 
them,  so  that  when  he  was  released  from  duty  he 
would  have  nothing  to  do  but  pour  his  full  heart 
at  her  feet. 

This  ovation  being  over,  and  the  whole  of  Clifton's 
affairs  being  arranged,  he  nominated  Sergeant  Haverel 
steward  upon  his  own  estate,  and  Sergeant  Dunigan 
steward  of  Myra's  property.  The  latter  was  de- 
spatched to  Ballynacraggy  to  fetch  over  Bridget,  and 
having  married  her  first,  return  to  England,  in  order  to 
take  possession  of  their  new  home.  To  be  sure  Biddy 
screeched  awful  when  the  sergeant  came  upon  her  at 
a  most  unexpected  moment,  and  to  be  sure  she  hugged 
her  boy  to  her  heart,  and  he  squeezed  his  colleen  dhas  to 
his  breast ;  and  to  be  sure  that  night  all  Ballynacraggy 
was  uproarious  at  his  return  home,  and  the  whole 
village  turned  out  to  see  the  wedding  of  the  bould 
soldier  boy  with  the  prettiest  and  best  lass  in  Bally- 
nacraggy, and  danced  on  the  green  all  the  day,  and 
got  very  jovial  in  the  evening,  in  honour  of  the  event. 
It  was  certain  that  there  was  great  festivity,  and  that 
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all  Balljnacraggy  turDod  out  again  when  the  bappj 
couplo  loft  and  caine  to  England.  It  i§  no  leis  oar* 
tain  timt  when  they  reached  it,  and  Mjra  and  Clifton 
welcomed  the  new  bride  to  a  new  coontrj,  thoy  con* 
fc88ed,  that  in  the  dazzhng  fair  skin,  the  deep  blue 
oyoB,  the  long,  rery  long  oyelaehee,  lilken  and  slightly 
curled,  the  rich  dark  brown  treMef,  that  thoconnty  of 
Limerick  could  produce  some  of  the  most  boaufeifal 
girls  in  the  world.  When  Harerel  saw  Bridfet 
Dunigan,  ho  whistled  and  poked  Mickey  in  the  ribf, 
and  said,  with  a  ricli  Inugh — 

"*  Axceptiu' Bridget  Boyle.'  Why,  Mickey,  you 
were  right,  boy  ;  you  have  got  the  exception,  too." 

Sergeant  Harerel  kissed  tlie  erception,  and  told  her 
she  might  consider  herself  the  happiest  woman  in  the 
world— excepting  his  Lizzie— for  she  had  got  the  best 
fellow  for  a  husband  in  the  universe. 

•'Axceptin*  Sergeant  Haverel,**  said  Mickey. 

"  Av  coorse,"  replied  the  sergeant. 

Now  the  sight  of  Mickey's  felicity  was  more  than 
Haverel's  nature  could  endure  without  emulating  it ; 
so,  as  he  found  that  some  little  time  would  yet  elapse 
before  Clifton  and  Myra  were  united,  ho  got  Lizzie 
alone  one  morning ;  ho  suddenly  seized  her  in  his 
arms,  and  burst  forth  : 

"  'Ob,  name  the  day,  the  happy  day, 
Aud  I  win  buy  the  ring ; 
The  lads  aud  maids  in  favors  white, 
Aud  the  villago  bcUs,  the  vilkige  bells  shall  riag.* " 

Lizzie  was  so  coaxed  and  teazed,  and  pleased,  she 
did  not  quit  his  arms  without  naming  the  day,  and 
Haverel  immediately  communicated  it  to  Clifton, 
who,  in  turn,  informed  Myra,  for  they  had  promised 
to  be  present.  As  there  was  another  marriage  shortly 
to  come  off,  it  was  arranged  that  Charley  Rowe  and 
Ellen  Fairfax  should  bo  married  at  the  same  time, 
and,  with  this  purpose,  they  came  up  to  London. 
Such  a  wedding  as  it  was,  too.  Why,  there  was,  of 
course.  Old  Fairfax  aud  Mrs.  Rowe,  with  a  number 
of  friends,  including  Clifton  and  his  sisters,  Myra, 
her  mother,  and  all  the  Randolphs;  then  there  were 
the  Ilavercls,  and  all  their  relations,  Mrs.  Stewart 
and  nil  the  young  ladies  from  Baker  Street,  every 
girl  of  them,  all  dying  for  a  soldier,  to  be  taken  in  the 
same  way  that  Lizzie  was  then  accomplishing  the  feat — 
the  short  apprentice  was  almost  dead  over  it — and 
our  Lucy,  and  goodness  knows  who.     And  after  the  :  accomplished  it, 
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liitla  wife.  The  aettlemenle  were  aU  nwplrteri, 
Ibe  daeda  were  all  signed,  And  eTerythinf  wsnUog 
finiehad,  exAepiing  the  voMttiagih  and  thai  now  oijjr 
depended  mpon  Jdyra.  And  wheo  1m  told  her  ihm 
«k»B«  OM  flMraiog,  she  plaeed  her  kiade  ia  hK  tad, 
with  a  look  of  anspedwbte  happfame,  leid  i 

•<  When  you  will,  deM«e*  OUAoa.  Uj  hrppiiw 
can  seareely  be  gnaler  than  it  is  mow  i  yei  lo  te 
■eenied  thai  I  am  yoors— yours  oaly  tot)kU  foa 
erer—will  coneomaiate  the  f  retlaet  possible  Mieilf 
I  can  know  oa  earth.** 

lie  preseed  her  to  hie  heart. 

"  It  will  mine,*'  he  said,  with  paesioaate  ettpbaiie. 

So  the  day  was  fixed,  and  it  was  aiade  kaawa. 
Astonishing!  how  inCsotious  itwasl  Xhere  waeM^ar 
the  Honourable  Cnthbert  Liader,  nadly  ia  lova 
with  Sylra  Mortimer )  and  Lord  Mnatateianey  willi 
Preciosat  there  wae  also  the  ICisa  Bandolphe  aad 
their  brother;  and  all  of  them  seemed  to  tkiak  H 
would  be  the  proper  thing  to  be 
day,  at  the  same  charoh*  at  tha  i 
down  to  the  same  plaesb  GUftom  thoafh*  ea  too^  aad 
as  Sergeant  Haverel  was  already  an  hie  eelata  ia  tha 
West  of  England,  so  it  was  agiaed  that  Iha  wad* 
dings  shonld  take  place  at  oae  tima»  and  thaft  • 
should  proceed  to  take  poesession  of  his  ; 
park — one  of  palatial  proportions  and 
accompanied  by  all  his  marriad  frieode, 
I  afterwards. 

At  St.  George's,  HanoTer>9qaare,  they  were  wadded, 
and  after  a  splendid  breahfiset  they  proeeeded  ia 
carriages  and  foora  to  their 
relays  of  horsee  were  on  the  road,  it  occapied 
two  days  to  reach  bis  noble  home.  Oa  the  i 
of  the  third  they  entered  opon  the  conflnee  af  tbf 
estate,  and  here  tbey  were  aiet  bj  tlie  tenantry,  whoM 
Sergeant  Haverel  aad  Bsvgaanl  Daaifan  had  eet  fa 
work  and  drilled  hrta  aMtaia  amluliuM  to  be  pea* 
formed  in  honour  of  tlie  iiuaaag  gaeels.  How  Haverel 
had  sweated  and  swore  oyer  IhaaB,  but  how  well  they 
repaid  his  exertions !  CUftOD  was  qaita  slsu<iliiiil  la 
see  them  fall  into  line,  wheel  to  WH  or  right,  fsrai  a 
sqnare,  deploy,  fire  a  roUey  of  ebeete,  now  in  tanada, 
now  in  platoon,  and  he  laoghed  uatil  be  wae  eo  aoa« 
vulsed  that  Myra  became  quite  frifMeaed,  kr  ha 
knew  what  exertion  it  moat  haif  eoatHafsail  ta  1 


flurry  and  flowers,  and  rustling  of  white  silk,  and 
sobbing,  which  constitute  a  wedding,  was  over,  there 
was  such  a  banquet  provided  at  Clifton's  new  large 
mansion  in  Park  Lane  for  them ;  such  happiness  at 
it,  such  speechifying  after  it,  and  such  dancing  when 
the  happy  couples  had  started  off  to  Brighton  to 
spend  their  honeymoon  !  Really  Clifton  himself  began 
to  grow  Tery  impatient  for  his  own  marriage  to  take 
place ;  but  lawyers  will  not  bo  hurried.  Yet  there 
is  an  end  to  all  things,  and  so,  at  last,  there  was  to 
the  delay  which  kept  liim  from  calling  Myra  his  own 


It  was  quite  delightfol  ia  aee  haw  adka  aad  %«ey 
he  was,  and  bow  adaiiiably  tha  Imiali  obeyed  hie 
directions.  The  horaee  were  taken  oat  of  the  yoaaf 
lord's  carriage*,  and  gariandi  oT  flowere  (with  thick 
ropes  inside)  attached  to  the  splinter^har,  wkieh  tweaty 
youug  fellows  seized  and  ran  away  with  the  carriaga 
full  trot.  And  there  were  the  rich  fwaMre  oa  horse- 
back, and  their  wires  and  dawgfaters  in  thaaaea  of 
various  kinds,  and  there  were  the  humbler  tenants  on 
foot,  and  a  marvellous  quantity  of  little  girls  strewing 
flowers  and  singing,  lifting  up  their  little  legs  under 
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the  impression  that  they  were  dancing.  And,  such  a 
band !  It  had  been  got  up  under  the  direction  of 
Mickey,  who  was  something  of  a  musician,  and  was 
composed  chiefly  of  wind  instruments  and  drums. 
He  had  borrowed  two  fifers  and  two  drummers  from 
the  band  of  a  neighbouring  regiment,  and  he  had 
clarinets  and  French  horns,  trumpets  and  bugles,  one 
fiddle — which  was  rather  out  of  place — and  an  Irish- 
man with  the  union  pipes,  which  had  already  flung 
two  pigs  into  convulsions,  and  the  player  was  there- 
fore privately  advised  not  to  use  his  pipes  until  the 
dancing  took  place  at  night.  When  the  carriage  was 
set  in  motion,  the  band  struck  up  "  See  the  conquer- 
ing hero  comes,"  and  though  the  novel  sounds  terri- 
fied every  crow  out  of  the  neighbourhood,  yet  the 
tenantry  thought  it  splendid.  They  cheered  all  the 
way  through  the  park,  in  which  flags  were  flying  and 
cannon  firing,  and  ceased  not  until  the  house  was 
reached. 

It  was  a  fine  old  mansion,  of  an  earlier  period 
even  than  Elizabeth,  capacious  and  strong.  It  had 
stood  the  storms  of  time  bravely,  and  now,  em- 
bowered in  trees,  it  looked  as  though  it  could  yet 
withstand  the  assault  of  centuries.  It  was  gaily 
decorated  with  flowers  and  flags,  while  from  some  of 
the  windows  depended  rich  draperies,  as  in  the 
manner  of  the  olden  time.  From  the  turreted  roof 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  waved  in  the  air  the 
banner  of  his  house ;  from  the  western  wing,  the  flag 
of  England  floated ;  and  fro:n  the  southern,  the  flag 
of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  which,  under  Haverel's 
direction,  had  been  exactly  reproduced.  On  the 
steps  were  arranged  tlie  household,  and  at  their  head 
Sergeant  Haverel,  with  a  face  glowing  with  heat  and 
perspiration.  Greatly  to  the  marvel  of  all  the  civi- 
lians present,  to  the  amusement  of  Clifton,  and  to 
the  intense  delight  of  Major  Linder,  every  servant, 
male  and  female,  up  with  their  hands  to  their  fore- 
head, and  gave  the  military  salute.  Then  Sergeant 
Haverel  stepped  forward,  and  in  a  speech  of  hearty 
and  even  eloquent  language,  welcomed  him  to  his 
ancestral  halls.  Major  Linder  took  the  opportunity 
to  congratulate  him,  and  all  his  friends,  tenants,  and 
neighbours,  set  up  a  burst  of  cheers,  which  might 
almost  have  been  heard  for  miles.  The  band,  under 
the  sudden  inspiration  of  the  Scotch  gardener,  struck 
up  ••  The  laird  shall  hae  his  ain  again." 

As  soon  as  Clifton  could  get  an  opportunity  to 
speak,  he  thanked  them  for  their  welcome  to  his 
home  :  he  assured  them,  that  he  trusted,  when  they 
knew  him  better,  they  would  not  believe  him  alto- 
gether undeserving  of  their  good  wishes.  As  he  con- 
sidered their  interests  identical,  he  begged  them,  in 
all  their  perplexities,  their  trials,  and  their  afllictions, 
to  seek  him.    It  would  be  his  most  constant  endea- 


vour to  remove  their  cares  and  anxieties,  to  improve 
their  position,  and  to  ensuru  their  happiness  j  for  he 
was  well  convinced  that  when  a  lord  found  all  his 
tenants  happy  and  thriving,  he  was  never  so  wealthy ; 
but  that  when  they  were  poor,  discontented,  and 
unhappy,  he  was  himself  a  sufierer,  and  should  look 
to  himself  as  the  occasion  of  the  distress  and  the 
misery,  and  upon  himself  as  the  only  physician  that 
could  cure  it.  He  was  interrupted  by  loud  cheers. 
Sentiments  like  these  appealed  to  the  hearts  of  those 
wlio  keenly  felt  their  import.  He  bade  them  be 
happy  that  day,  everything  that  could  be  thought  of 
he  hoped  had  been  prepared  for  their  enjoyment,  and 
he  begged  them  to  fling  away  all  restraint,  do  just 
as  they  pleased,  so  that  they  were  all  animated  by  the 
one  object  of  making  each  other  as  happy  as  they 
could. 

Sergeant  Haverel  and  Lizzie  (oh,  her  delight !)  had 
the  task  to  keep  everybody  in  a  state  of  felicity. 
Mickey  Dunigan  and  Bridget  aided  them.  The 
latter  was  followed  by  swarms  of  children  as  sheep 
follow  a  bell-wether,  for  she  distributed  to  them  cake 
and  sweet  drink,  and  fruit  and  bonbons,  and  every- 
thing that  was  of  heaven  in  a  child's  imagination, 
seeming,  like  a  fairy,  to  find  them  in  places  where  they 
were  not  expected  to  exist.  And  Sergeant  Dunigan 
looked  up  drink  for  the  thirsty,  and  Haverel  looked 
after  the  girls,  while  Lizzie  put  in  a  state  of  frenzy 
half  the  young  gentlemen  farmers  present. 

As  the  day  wore  on,  Clifton  and  his  wife,  and 
Linder  and  his  wife,  and  Randolph  and  his  wife — in 
fact,  almost  all  the  world  and  his  wife,  joined  those 
in  the  slopes  and  the  glades  beneath  the  over-arching 
trees,  mixing  in  the  festivity,  and  in  the  dancing 
Clifton  led  ofi*  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  with  old  dame 
Ransom,  and  Myra  followed  with  Gaflfer  Plumtree. 
Major  Linder  dashed  down  the  dauce  boldly  with 
old  Mrs.  Thumbtwig,  and  Sylva  danced  Farmer 
Spurn,  entirely  out  of  breath;  while  Ellen  Rowe 
darted  off  with  neighbour  Primrose,  Charley  fol- 
lowing with  Gammer  Wittle,  until  the  country  pair 
were  quite  bewildered,  suffering  themselves  to  be 
pushed  in  here,  dragged  out  there,  taken  anywhere, 
in  the  confident  belief  that  in  the  end  they  should 
turn  up  somewhere. 

For  a  long  summer's  day,  even  up  to  midnight, 
for,  indeed,  one  whole  week,  these  festivities  were 
kept  up,  and  then  Clifton  Grey,  happy  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  young,  beautiful,  and  loving  wife,  in  the 
society  of  friends  to  whom  he  was  much  attached  by 
the  ties  of  esteem  and  friendship,  sat  himself  down 
to  realise  that  happiness  which  he  had  gone  through 
such  a  probation  to  obtain,  and  to  prove  himaelt  a 
hero  both  in  Lots  and  Was. 
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